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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THOMAS EARL oz WHARTON. 


MY LORD, 


* E Author of the Spectator having prefixed before each of his 
volumes the name of ſome great perion to whom he has parti- 
cular obligations, lays his claim to your Lordſhip's patronage upon 
the ſame account. I muſt confeſs, my Lord, had not I already re- 
ceived great inſtances of your favour, I ſhould have been afraid of 
ſubmitting a work of this nature to your perutal. You are fo tho- 
roughly acquainted with the characters cf men, and all the parts of 
human life, that it is impaſſible for the lea!t miſrepreſentation of 
them to eſcape your notice. It is your Lordihip's particular di- 
ſtinction that you are maiter of the whole cempais of buſineſs, and 
have fignalized yourſclf in all the different ſcenes of it. Ve admire 
ſome tor the dignity, others for the popularity of their behaviour ; 
ſome for their clearneſs of judgment, others for their happineſs of 
expreſſion; ſome for the laying of ſchemes, and others for the put- 
ting of them in execution: it is your Lordſhip only who enjoys theſe 
ieveral talents united, and that too in as great perfection as others 
poſſeſs them fingly. Your enemies acknowledge this great extent in 
your Lordilip's character, at the ſame time that they uſe their utmoſt 
indulry and invention to derogate from it. But it is for your ho- 
nour, that thoſe who are now your enemies were always ſo. You 
have ated in ſo much conſiſtency with yourſelf, and promoted the 
intereſts of your country in ſo uniform a manrer, that even thoſe 
who would miſrepreſent your generous deſigns for the public good, 
cannot but approve the ſteadineſs and intrepidity with which you 
purſue them. It is a molt ſenſible pleaſure to me that I have this 
opportunity of profeſſing myſelt one of your great admirers, and, in 
2 very particular manner, 


My Loa p, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, 


And moſt obedient, humble Servant, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


THE 


SFFEECTATO®@R. 


VOLUME THE FIFTE, 


No ECCXXII. MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1712. 


os) HUMUM MOERORE CRAVI DEDUCIT ET ANCIT. 


Hon. Ars Por. v. 1:0. 


n—I DEJECTs, AND WRINCGS ThE TCR TURED sort. 


I is often ſaid, after a man has heard 
a ſtory with extraordinary circum- 


itances, it is a very good one if it be 


true; but as for the following relation, 
I ſhould be glad were I ſure it were 
falſe. It is told with fuch ſimplicity, 
and there are ſo many artleſs touches of 
diſtreſs in it, that I fear it comes too 


much from the heart. 


Ma. SPECTATOR, 3 
O ME years it happened that 
8 lived in the fame houſe with a youn 
gentleman of merit; with whoſe — 
qualities I was ſo much taken, as to 
make it my endeavour to ſhew as many 
as I was able in myſelf. Familiar con- 
verſe improved general civilities into an 
unfeigned paſſion on both fides. He 
watched an ity to declare him- 
ſelf to me; and I, who could not expect 
2 man of ſo great an eſtate as his, re- 
ceived his addreſſes in ſuch terms, as 
— — yp Ser 
pleaſed with them, though I did nothing 
ro make him think me more eaſy than 
was decent. His father was a very hard 
worldly man, end preud; fo that there 


Roscomunas. 


was no reaſon to believe he would eaiily 
be brought to think there was any this. z 
in any weman's perfon or character that 
could balance the difadvantage of an 
unequal fortune. In the mean time the 
fon continued his application to me, an. 
omitted no occaſion of demonſtrating the 
molt diſintereſted paſſion imaginable to 
me; and in plain direft terms offered to 
marry me privately, and keep it ſo til 
he ſhould be fo happy as to gain his fa- 
ther's approbation or become poſſoſted 
of his eitate. I paſſionately loved him, 
and you will believe I did net deny ſuch 
a one what was my interett allo to grant. 
However, I was not fo young as not to 
take the precaution of carrying with me 
a faithful ſervant, who had lern aiſo 
my mother's maid, to be preſert at the 
ceremony: when that wis over, I de- 
manded a certificate, ſigned by the mi- 
niſter, my huſband, and the ſervant I 
juſt now ipoke of. After our nuptiale, 
we con v rled together very f-miliarly in 
the ſame bouſe; but the reſtraints we 
were generaliy under, and the interviews 
we had being itolen and interrupicd, 
made ou ibehaviour to each other have 
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rather the impatient fondneſs which is 
viſible in lovers, than the regular and 
gratified affectiun which is to be ob- 
ſerved in man and wife. This obſerva- 
tion made the father very anxious for 
his ſon, and preſs him to a match he 
had in. his eye for him. To relieve 
my huſb ind from this importunity, and 


conceal the ſecret of our marriage, 


which I had rcaſon to know would not 
be long in my power in town, it was 
reſolve that I ſhould retire into a remote 
place in the country, and converſe under 
teigned names by letter. We long con- 
tinued this way of commerce; and I 
with my needle, a few books, and read- 
ing over and over my huſband's letters, 
paſſe my time in a reſigned expeRation 
ot Gatter days. Be pleaſed to take no- 
e, that within four months after I left 
ny bulband I was delivered of a daugh- 
wr, who dic within 2 few hours after 
her birth. I his accident, and the re- 
tired manner of life I led, gave criminal 
tx pe s to a neighbour ng brute of a coun- 
t. gentleman, whole tuily was the ſource 
ot ail my atti.ction. This ruttic is one 
ot thok- rich ciowns who ſupply tre 
want of all manner of breeding by the 
neglect of it, and with noiſy mirth, 
halt underttaming, and ample fortune, 
force themicives upon perions and things 


without any tente of time and place. 


The poor ignorant my where I lay 
concealed, and now paſſed for a widow, 
wondered I couid be fo ſhy and ſtrange, 
a3 they called it, to the ſquire; and were 
bribed by him to admit him whenever 
he thought fit. I happened to be fitting 
in a little parlour which helonged to 
my own part of the houſe, and muſing 
over one of the tondeit of my huſband's 
letters, in which I always kept the cer- 
tificate of my marriage, when this rude 
fellow came in, and with the nauſeous 
familiarity of fuch unbred brutes, ſnatch- 
ed the papers out of my hand. I was 
immediately under fo great a concern, 
that I threw myſelf at his feet, and beg- 
ged of him to return them. He, with 
the ſame odious pietence to freedom and 
Zaiety, ſwore he would read them. I 
grew more importunate, he more curi- 
ovs, till at laſt, with an indignation 
artling from a paſſion I then firſt diſco- 
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vered in him, he threw the papers inte 
the fire, ſwearing that fince he was not 
to read them, the man who wr.t them 
ſhould never be fo happy as to have me 
read them over again. It is inſignifi- 
cant to tell you my tears and reproaches 
made the boiſterous calf leave the room 
aſhamed and out of countenance, when 
I had leiſure roruminate on this accident 
with more than ordinary forrow: how - 
ever, ſuch then was my confidence in my 
huſband, that I writ to him the misfor- 
tune, and defired another of the 
fame kind. He deferred writmg two or 
three poſts, and at laſt anſwered me in 
general, that he could not then ſend me 
what I aſked for; but when he conld 
find a proper conveyance, I ſhould be 
fure to have it. From this time his let - 
ters were more cold every day than 
other, and as he grew indifferent I grew 
jealous. This has at laſt brought me 
to town, where I find both the witneſſes 
of my marriage dead, and that my huſ- 
band, after three months cohabitation, 
has buried a young lady whom he mar- 
ried in obedience to his father. Ina 
word, he ſhuns and diſfowns me. Should 
I come to the houle and confront him, 
the father would join in ſupporting him 
againſt me, though he believed my ſtory; 
ſhould I talk it to the world, what repa- 
ration can I expect for an injury I can- 
not make out? I believe he means to 
bring me, through neceffity, to reſign my 
pretenſions to him for ſome proviſion for 
my life; but I will die firſt. Pray bid 
him remember what he ſaid, and how 
he was charmed when he laughed at the 
heedlefs diſcovery I often made of my- 
lelf; let him remember how aukward [ 
was in my difſembled indifference to- 
wards him before company; aſk him 
how I, who could never conceal my love 
for him, at his own requeſt can part 
with him for ever? Oh, Mr. Spectator, 
ſenfible ſpirits know no indifference in 
marriage; what then do you think is 
my piercing affliftion!—T leave you to 
_—_— my diſtreſs your own way, in 

ich I defire you to be ſpeedy, if you 
have compaſſion for innocence expoſed 
2 mfamy. - 


OCTAVIA, 


Ne CCCXXIII. 
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Ne CCcxxin. TUESDAY, MARCH 11. 


— MODO VIR, MODO FOEMIN A—— 


VIS. 


CZOMETIMES A MAN, SOMETIMES A WO" iN, 


HE journal, with which I pre- 
ſented my reader on Tueſday lat, 
has brought me in ſeveral letters, with 
«ccounts of many private lives cit into 
that form. I have the Rake's Journal, 
the Sor's Journal, the Whorematter's 
Journal, and among ſeveral others a 
verx curious piece,entitled—* The Jour- 
nal of a Mohock. By theſe inſtances I 
find that the intention of my lak Tusſ- 
day's paper has been mittaken by many 
of my readers. I did not deſign to much 
to expole vice as idleneis, and aimed at 
thoſe perſons who paſs away their time 
rather in trifle and impertinence, than in 
crimes and immoralitics. Offences of 
this latter kind are not to be dallied 
with, or treated in fo luicrous a man- 
ner. In ſhort, my journal only hob 
up folly to the light, and ſhews the di- 
agreeableneſs of {ch actions as are in- 
different in themicives, and blameable 
only as they proceed from creatures en- 
dowed with rcaſon. 

My following correſpondent, who 
calls herſelt Clarinda, is fuch a jour- 
naliit as I require: the feems by her let- 
ter to be placed in a modith ſtate of in- 
difference between vice and virtue, and 
to be ſuſceptible of either, were there 
proper pains taken with her. Had her 
journal been filled with gallantries, or 
uch occurrences as had ſhewn ker wholly 
diveſted of her natural innocence, not- 
withſtanding it might have been more 
pleaſing to the generality of readers, I 
ſhould not have publiſhed it; but as it 
is only the picture of a life filled with a 
faſhionable kind cf gaiety and lazineſs, 
I ſhall ſet down five = of it, as I have 
received it from the hand of my fair 
correſpondent. 


DEAR MR. SPECTATOR, 
* OU having ſet your readers an ex- 
erciſe in one of your laſt week's pa- 
pers, I have pertorme1 mine according 
16 your orders, and herewith fend it 
vou incloſed. You mult know, Mr. 
Spectator, that I am a maiden lady of 
4 good tortune, who have Bad tevcral 


matches offered me for theſe ten years 
laſt paſt, and have at pratent warm ap- 
plications made to me by a very prett 
telſow. As I am at my own diipotal, 
I come up to town every winter, and 
pals niy time in it after the manner you 
— . l 1 * . ” 
will nud in tc following journal, which 
I began to write upon the very d1y at- 
ter your SpeRator upon that ſubject. 


Trer spar night. Could not Fo to 
ſleep til one in the mornin; tor think < 
ing ct my journal. 


Wenwtrsnay. From eight till ter. 
Prank two dines of chocolate in bed, 
and tc;] 9 aticr them. 

Frum ten to eleven. Eat a lice of 
bread ani butter, drank a diſh of bo- 
hen. read the Spectator. 

From eleven to one. At my toilette, 
trie a new head. Gave orders tor Veav 
to be come and wailcd. Mem. 1 
look ben in blue. 

From one tilt half an hour after two. 
Drove to the Change. Cleapened a 
coupie of fans. 

Lill four. At dinner. Mem. M-. 
Froth pailed by in his new liveries. 

From tour to tix. Drelicd, paid a 
vilit to old Lady Blithe and her fitter, 
having before heard taey were gone out 
of town that day; | 

From ſix to cieven. At Baſſet. Mem. 
Never ſet again upon the ace of dia- 
monds. 


TH URSDAY. From eleven at nipl.£ 
to eight in the morning. Dream'd tha: 
I punted to Mr. Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read 
twee acts in Aurengzebe a- bed. 

From ten to cleven. Tea- table. Sept 
to borrow Lady Faddlie's Cupid tor 
Veny. Read the play bills. Received 
a letter from Mr. Froth. Mem. Lock 
cd it up in my ſtrong box. 

Reit of the morning. Fontange, the 
tire-womanr, her account of my Lady 
Blithz's with. Broke a teoth in my 
little tertoite- ſhell comb. Scout Frank 

1 
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to know how my Lady Hedi: reſted 
after her monkey's leaping out at win- 
dow. Looked pale. Fontange tells 
me my glaſs is not true. Dreſſed by 
three. 

From three to four. Dinner cold be- 
fore tg ae 3 

From four to eleven. A 
Mr. Froth's opinion of Milton. His 
account ef the Mohocks. His fancy 
for a pin-cuſhion. Picture in the lid of 
his ſnuff- box. Old Lady Faddle pro- 
miſes me her woman to cut my hair. 
Loſt five guineas at crimp. 

Twelve o'clock at night. Went to 
bed. 


Fripay. Eight in the morning. 
A-bed. Read over all Mr. Froth's 
letters. Cupid and Veny. 

Ten o'clock. Staid within all day, 
not at home. 

From ten to twelve. In conference 
with my mantua-maker. Sorted a ſuit 
of ribbons. Broke my blue china cap. 

From twelve to one. Shut myſelf up 
in my chamber, practiſcd Lady Betty 
Modely's ſkuttle. 

One in the afternoon. Called for my 
flowered handkerchef. Worked half 
a violet - leaf in it. Eyes aked and head 
out of order. Threw by my work, and 
read over the remaining part of Au- 
rengzebe. 

From three to four. Dined. 

From four to twelve. Changed my 
mind, dreſſed, went abroad, and play- 
ed at crimp till midnight. Found Mrs. 
Spitely at home. Converſation: Mrs. 
Brilliant's necklace falſe ſtones. Old 
Lady Loveday going to be married to a 
voung fellow that is not worth a groat. 
Mils Prue gone into the country. Tom 
Townley has red hair. Mem. Mrs. 
Spitely whiſpered in my ear that ſhe had 
ſomething to tell me about Mr. Froth, 
I am ſure it is not true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed 
that Mr. Froth lay at my feet, and call- 
ed me Indamora. 


SATURDAY. Roſe at eight o'clock 
in the morning. Sat down to my toi- 
lette. 

From eight tonine. Shifted a patch 
for half an hour before I could deter- 
— it. Fixed it above my left eye- 


From nine to twelve. Drank my 
dea, and dreſſed. 


From twelve to two. At chapel. A 

t deal of good company. Mem. 

e third air in the new opera. Lady 

Blithe dreſſed frightfully. 

2 rom * to four. 1 Miſs 
itty called upon me to go to 

before I was riſen from table. _ 

From dinner to fix. Drank tea. 
2 off a footman for being rude to 

eny. 

Six o'clock. Went to the opera. I 
did not fee Mr. Froth till the beginning 
of the ſecond act. Mr. Froth talked to 
a gentleman in a black wig. Bowed to 
a lady in the front box. Mr. Froth and 
his friend clapp'd Nicolini in the third 
act. Mr. Froth cried out Ancora. Mr. 
Froth led me to my chair. I think he 
ſqueezed my hand. 
£ Eleven at night. Went to bed. Me- 

ncholy dreams. Methought Nicolini 
ſaid he was Mr. Froth. 


SUNDAY. Indifpoſed. 


Mox dar. Eight o'clock. Waked 
by Miſs Kitty. Aurengzebe lay upon 
the chair by - — . 
out book the eight beſt lines in the play. 
Went in our mobbs to the dumb man 
according to appointment. Told me 
that my 3 name began with a G. 
Mem. The conjures was within a letter 
of Mr. Froth's name, &c. 


Upon looking back into this my 
journal, I find that I am ata loſs to 
know whether I paſs my time well or 
ill; and indeed never thought of con- 
ſidering how I did it before I peruſed 
your ſpeculation upon that ſubie&t, I 
ſcarce find a ſingle action in theſe five 
days that I can — approve of, 
except the working upon the violet · leaf, 
which I am reſolved to finiſh the firſt 
day I am at leifure. As for Mr. Froth 
and Veny, I did not think they took up 
ſo much of my time and thoughts as I 
find they do upon my journal. The 
latter of them Iwill turn off, if you in- 
ſult upon it; and if Mr. Froth does not 
bring matters to a conclufion very ſud- 
denly, I will not let my life run away 
in a dream. Your humble ſervant, 

CLARINDA. 


To reſume one of the morals of my 
firſt paper, and to confirm Clarmda in 
her good inclinations, I would have her 
caniider what a pretty figure ſhe — 

ma 
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make among poſterity, were the hi 
of her whole life publiſhed like 80. 
days of it. I ſhall conclude my paper 
with an epitaph written by an uncertain 
author on Sir Philip Sidney's fiſter, a 
lady, who ſeems to have been of a tem- 
per very much different from that of 
Clarinda. The laſt thought of it is ſo 
— noble, that I dare ſay my reader 
ill pardon me the quotation. 


ON THE COUNTESS DOWAGER or 
PEMBROKE. 


LJ Nderneath this marble hearſe 
Lies the ſubject of all verſe, 
Sidney's ſiſter, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou haſt kill'd another, 
Fair and learn'd, and good as ſhe, 

Time ſhall throw a dart at thee, 


CCC XXIV. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 132. 


o CURVA IN TERRIS ANIME, ET COELESTIUM INANEsS! 


Pzns. SAT. 11. v. 6. 


O SOULS, IN WHOM NO HFAVENLY FIRE TS FOUND, 


FAT MINDS, AND EYER GROV'LING ON THE GROUND! 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
1 materials you have collected 
together towards a general Hiſtory 
of Clubs, make fo bright a part of your 
ſpeculations, that I think it is but a 
juſtice we all owe the learned world to 
furniſh you with ſuch aſſiſtance as may 
promote that uſeful work. For this 
reaſon I could not forbear communi- 
cating to you ſome imperte& informa- 
tions of a ſet of men (if you will allow 
them a place in that ſpecies of being) 
who have lately erected themſelves into 
a nocturnal fraternity under the title of 
The Mohock Club, a name borrowed 
it ſeems from a fort of Canibals in India, 
who ſubſiſt by plundering and devour- 
ing all the nations about them. The 
ſident is ſtiled Emperor of the Mo- 
—— and his arms are a Turkiſh creſ- 
cent, which his imperial majeſty bears 
at preſent in a very man- 
ner engraver upon his forehead. Agree- 
able to their name, the avowed deſign 
of their inſtitution is miſchief ; and u 
this foundation all their rules and orders 
are framed. An ou us ambition 
of doing all poſlible hurt to their fellow- 
creatures, is the great cement of their 
aſſembly, and the only qualification re- 
quired in the = 6 = = Z 
exert this principle in it's ren 
ani — they take care to drink 
themſelves to a pitch, that is, beyond 
the poſſibility of attending to any mo- 
tions of reaſon or humanity; then make 
general fally, and attack all that are 
i unfortunate as to walk the ſtreets 


Davor. 


through which they patrole. Some are 
knocked down, others ſtabbed, others 
cut and carbonadoed. To put the watch 
to a total rout, and mortify ſome of 
thoſe inoffenfive militia, is reckoned a 
Coup d eclat. The particular talents by 
which theſe Miſant are diſtin- 
guiſhed from one another conſiſt in the 
various kinds of barbarities which they 
execute upon their priſoners. Some are 
celebrated for a happy dexterity in tip- 
pins the Lion upon them ; which is per- 
ormed by ſqueezing the noſe flat to the 
face, and boring out the eyes with their 
fingers: others are called the dancing- 
maſters, and teach their ſcholars to cut 
capers by running ſwords through their 
z 2 new invention, whether origi- 
nally French I cannot tell: a third fort 
are the tumblers, whoſe office it is to 
ſet women on their heads and commit 
certain indecencies, or rather barbarities, 
on the limbs which they expoſe. But 
theſe I forhear to mention, becauſe they 
cannot but he very ſhocking to the reader 
as well as the Spectator. In this man- 
ner they carry on a war againſt mankind; 
and by the ſtanding maxims of their po- 
licy, are to enter into no alliances but 
one, and that is offenſive and defenſive 
with all bawdy-houſes in general, of 
which they have declared themſelves 
protectors and guarantees. 

I muſt own, Sir, theſe are only broken 
incoherent memoirs of this wonderful 
fociety, but they are the beſt I have 
been yet able to procure; for being but 
of late eſtabliſhed, it is not ripe for a 

juſt 
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juſt hiſtory. And to be ſerious, the 
chief deſign of this trouble is to Hinder 
it from ever heing ſo. You have been 
pleaſed, out of a concern for the good of 
your countrymen, to act under the cha- 
rater of Spectator, not only the part of 
a l»0%er-on, but an overfeer of their 
ations; and whenever ſuch enormit'es 
as this infeſt the town, we immediately 
fla to you for redreſs. I have reaton 
to believe that ſome thoughtle“, young 
ſters, out of a fal“ notion of bravery, 
and an immoderate foncncis to be di- 
ſtipguiſhedd for fellows of fire, are in- 
feniibly hurried into this fenfei-!s ſcan— 
dalous project: fuch will probably #and 
cor tel by your reoroots, efperniliy if 
you inform tem that it is not courage 
for half a ſcoic flies, mad with wine 
and }uft, to {it upon two or thy? tobercy 
than themfſcives; and that ine manners 
of Indian fivages are no becom g gc- 
compliſhments to an Euglich ne gone 
tleman. Such of them as have been 
bullcs and ſcawerers of a long ftavd- 
ing, and are grown veterans in this 
kind of ſervice, are, I fear, tco hard- 
ened to receive any imprefiions from 
your admonitions. But I beg you 
would recommend to their peruſal your 
ninth ſpeculation: they may there be 
taught to take warning from the club 
of Duelliſts; and be put in mind, that 
the common fate of thote men of honour 
was to be hanged. I am, Sir, your 
moſt humble ſervant, 
PHILANTHROPOS, 


Mazenx rux 1cth, 


LIL 
17 SY. 


The following letter is of a quite con- 
trary nature; hut I add it here, that the 
reader may obſerve at the jame view, 
how amiable ignorance may he when it 
is ſhewn in it's ſimplicitics, and how 


deteftwle in barbarities. It is written 
by an honelt countryman to his miltreſs, 
and came to the hands of a lady of good 
lente wrapped about a thread. paper, 
who has long kept it by her as an image 
of artlaſs love. 


TO HER I VERY MUCH RESPECT, 
RS, MARGARTT CLARE, 


L VELY, aun oh that T could write 
loving NI. . Nargoaret Clark, I pray 
yu bet aftectun excwe preſumption. 
Having been to happy as to enjoy the 
Mt of your fwe*i cornterance and 
come'y body, foinctimes nen I had 
oc caſion to by track or liquoriſh pov - 
der at the apothecar:es ſhop, I am ta 
enmonred with shu, that T can rowane 
Ke clofe my mog deſire to become 
your es ant. dam the more bold 
now to wie to your ſweet 1eit, becauſe 
I ain new my own man, and may mach 
where I pleate; for my father is taken 
awav, and now I am come to ny living, 
viehich is ten yard lend, and a haute z 
and there is never a yard of land in our 
ficid but it is 25 well worth ten pounds 
a year, as athict is worth a halter, and 
all my brothers and fitters are provided 
for : befides I have good houſhutd ut, 
though I fay it, both braſs and pewter, 
linens and woollens; and though my 
houſe be thatched, yet, if you and 1 
match, it ſhall go hard but I will h+-e 
one half of it Gated. If you think well 
of this motion, Iwill wait upon you as 
ſoon as my new cloatis is made and 
hay-harveſt is in. I conld, though L 
ſay it, have good The reitis tern 
oft; and potterity mult be contented @ 
know, that Mrs. Margaret Clark was 
very pretty, but are left in the dark as 
to the name of her lover. 
I 
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No CCCXXV. THURSDAY, MARCH 13. 


QUID FRUSTRA SIMULACRA FUGACIA CAPTAS? 


QUuoD PETIS, EST NUSQUAM: QUOD AMAS AVERTERE, PERDES. 
ISTA REPERCUSSA QUAM CERNIS IMAGINI? UMBRA EST, 

NIL HACET IS TA SUI; TECUM VENITQUE, MANETQUE, 
 TECUM DISCEDET sI TU DISCEDERE ossis. 


Ovi. Mzr. . 3. v. 432. 


[Iraon THE FABLE OF NARCISSUS. ] 


WHAT COULD, FOXD YOUTH, THIS HELPLESS PASSION Move ? 
WHAT KINDLED IN THEE THIS UNPITIED Love? 

THY OWN WARM BLUSH WITHIN THE WATER GLOWSS 

WITH THEE THE COLOUR'D SHADOW COMES AND GOES: 

IT'S EMPTY BEING ON THYSELF RELTFS; 

STEP THOU ASIDE, AND THE FRAIL CHARMER DIES, 


W ILL Honeycomb diverted us 
laſt night with an account of a 


voung fellow's firſt diſcovering his pal - 
ton to his miſtreſs. The young lady 
was one, it ſeems, who had long before 
conceived a favourable opinion of him, 
and was ſtill in hopes that he would 
{tome time or other make his advances. 
As he was one day talking with her in 
company of her two filters, the conver- 
lation happening to turn upon love, each 
of the young ladies was, by way ot rail- 
lerv, recommending a wife to him; 
when, to the no ſmall ſurpriſe of her 


who languiſhed for him in ſecret, he told 


them with a more than ordinary ſeriouſ- 
neſs, that his heart had been long en- 
c1gcd to one whoſe name he thought 
himſelf obliged in honour to conceal ; 
but that he could ſhew her picture in the 
lid of his ſnuff- box. The young lady, 
who found herſelf mot ſeuſibly touched 
by this confeſſion, took the firit oppor- 
tunity that offered of ſnarching his box 
out of his hand. He ſcemed deſirous 
of recovering it, hut finding her retolve.1 
to look into the lid, begged her that if 
ſhe ſhould happen to know the perſon, 
ſhe would not reveal her name. 
carrxing it to the window, ſhe was very 
agreeably ſurpriſzd to had there was no- 
thing within the lid but a little looking- 
glaſs, in which after ſhe had viewed her 
face with more pleaſure than ſhe had 
ever done before, ſhe returned the box 
with a tmile, telling him, ſhe cuul.l not 
but admire at his choice. 

Will fancying that this ſtory took, 
immediately fell into 2 diflertation on 
the ulctulncls of looking-glaſles; and 


Upon 


ADDISON. 


applying himſelf to me, aſked if there 
were any looking-glaſles in the times of 
the Greeks and Romans; for that he had 
often obſerved in the tranſlations of 
poems out of thoſe languages, that peo- 
ple generally talked of ſeeing them- 
ſelves in wells, fountains, lakes, and 
rivers: * Nay,” ſays he, © I remember 
Mr. Dryden in his Ovid tells us of a 
* ſwinging fcilow called Polypheme, 
that made ule of the ſea for his look - 
* ing-glaſs, and could never dreſs him- 
© ſelf to advantage but in a calm. 

My triend Will, to ſhew us the whole 
compais of his learning upon this ſub- 
je, further informed us that there were 
till ſeveral nations in the world fo very 
barbarous as not to have any look ing- 
glaſſes among then; and that he had 
lately read a voyage to the South-Sea, 
in which it is fail, that the ladies of 
Chili always drefied their heads over 2 
baſon of water. 

am the more particular in my ac- 
count of \Viit's laſt night's lecture on 
theſe natural mirrors, as it feems to bear 
lome relation to the, following letter 
which I received the day before. 


ern, 
Have read your laſt Saturday's oh- 
tervatious on the tourth book of Mil- 
ton with great latisfaction, and am par- 
ticularly pleaſed with the hidden moral 
which you have taken notice of in ſe- 
veral parts of the poem. The detign of 
this etter is to debire your thoughts, 
whether there may not ally be fome mo- 
ral couched under that place in the ſame 
bock where the poet lets us know, that 
40 tis 
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the-firik woman, immetliately after her 
creation, ran to a looking-glaſs, and be- 
came fo enamoured her own face, 
that ſhe had never removed to view any 
of the other works of nature, had ſhe not 
been led off to a man. If you think fit 
to ſet down the whole paſſage from Mil- 
ton, your reaclers will be able to judge 
for ſelves, and the quotation will 
not a little contribute to filling up 
of your paper. Vour humble ſervant, 


R. T. 


The laſt confideration urged by my 
queriſt is ſo ſtrong, that I cannot for- 
bear cloſing with it. The he 
alludes to, is part of Eve's ſpeech to 
Adam, and one of the moſt 
paſſages in the whole pocm. 


That day I oft remember, when from ſleep 

© I firſt awak'd, and found myſeif repos d 

© Under a ſhade on flow'rs, much wond'ring 

. © where 

And what I was, whence thither brought, 
and how. 

© Not diſtant far from thence a murmuring 
© ſound 

Ot waters iſſu d from a cave, and ſpread 

Into a liquid plain, then ſtobd unmov d 

Pure as the expanſe of heav n: I thither went 

Wich unexperienc'd thought, and laid me 
* down 

On the bank, to look into the clear 

Smooth lake, that to meſeem'd another ſky. 

* As | bent down to look, juſt oppoſite 

A ſhape within the wat'ry gleam appear d, 
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© Bending to look on me I tarted back, 

© It ſtarted back ; but pleas d I ſoon return . 

© Pleas'd it return d as ſoon with anſwering 
© looks 

Of (ympathy and love: there I had fix'd 

6 2 till now, and pin'd with vain 


© Had not a voice thus warn'd me: What 
66 thou ſeeſt, 

« What there thou ſeeſt, fair creature, is 
« thyſelf; 

« With thee it came and goes: but follow me, 

% And I will bring thee where no ſhadow ſtays 

% Thy coming, and thy ſoft embraces, he 

«© Whoſe image thou art, him thou halt en jo 

«<< Inſeparably thine, to him ſhalt bear 

«© Multitudes like thyſelf, and thence be call'd 

„% Mother of human race. What could | do, 

© But follow ſtraight, invifibly thus led? 

© Till Ieſpy'd thee, fair indeed and tall, 

© Under a plantan; yet metHought leſs fair, 

© Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 

© Than ay ſmooth wat'ry image: back 1 
turn 

Thou following cry dſt aloud Return, 
« fair Eve, 

« Whom fly ſt thou? Whom thou fly'f, ot 
4 him thou art, 

** His fleſh, bis bone; to give thee being I lent 

% Out of my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, 

% Subſtantial life, to have thee by my fide, 

« Henceforth an individual folace dear: 

c Partof my foul, I ſeek thee, and thee c!2im 

6« = half !”—with that thy gentle 
4 


Seiz d mine; I yielded, and from that time ſee 

© How is excell'd by manly grace 

© And wiſdom, which alone is truly fair.” 
So ſpake our general mother: % 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14. 


INCLUSAM DANAEN TURAEIS Au NIA, 

ROBUST ZQUE FORES, ET VIGILUM CANUM 

11S TES EXCUBIZ, MUNIERANT SATIS 
NOCTURNIS AB AUT AIs; 


3 1 N 


Hox. Op. xvi. . % v. 1 


A TOW'R OF BRASS, ONE WOULD HAVE 415, 
AND LOCKS, AND BOLTS, AND IRON BAGS, 
MIGHT AVE PRESERV'D ONE INNOCENT MAIDENHEAD; 


BUT VENUS LAUGH'D, &c. 


MR. SPRCTATO?, 
OUR correſpondent's letter re- 
lating to Fortune- Hunters, and 


your ſubſequent diſcourte upon it, have 


ven me encouragement to ſend you a 
ate of my caſe, by which you will ſee, 


that the matter complained of is a com- 
mon grievance bcih to city and country, 


I am a country gentleman of between 


ye and fix thouſand a year, It is my 


CowLxzr. 


misfortune to have a very fine park an a 
an only daughter; upon which account 
I have been fo plagued with deer-ftealc:'s 
and fops, that for theſe four years pa!t 
I have ſcarce enjoyed a moment's rett. 
I look upon myſelf to be in a ſtate of 
war, and am forced to keep as conſtant 
watch in my ſeat, as a governor would 
do that commanded a town on the fron - 
tier of an enemy s country, I apc” 
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deed pretty well ſecured m k, hav- 
ing for this purpoſe Scovided myſelf of 
four keepers who are left-handed, and 
handle a quarter-ſtaff beyond any other 
fellows in the country. And for the 
guard of my houle, beſides a band ot 
penſioner matrons and an old maiden 
relation whom I keep on conſtant duty, 
I have blunderbuſſes always charged, 
and fox-gins ted in private places 
about my garden, of which I have given 
trequent notice in the neighbourhood; 
et ſo it is, that in ſpite of all my care, 
ſhall every now and then have a ny 

raſcal ride by reconnoitring (as I thin 
you call it) under my windows, as 
ſprucely dreſſed as if he were going to 
a ball. IT am aware of this way of at- 
tacking a miſtreſs on horſeback, having 
heard that it is a common practice in 
Spain; and have therefore taken care to 
remove my daughter from the road- fide 
ot the houſe, and to lodge her next the 
garden, But to cut ſhort my ſtory ; what 
can a man do after all? I durſt not ſtand 
for member of parliament laſt election, 
for fear of ſome ill conſequence from 
my being off my poſt. What I would 
therefore defire of you is, to promote a 
project I have ſet on foot; and upon 
which I have writ to ſome of my friends; 
and that is, that care may be taken to 
ſecure cur daughters by law, as well as 
our deer; and that ſome honeſt gentle- 
man of a public ſpirit, would move for 
leuve to bring in a bill for the better pre- 
ſerving of the female game. I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant. 


MILZ-END-CREEN, MARCH &, 1711-12. 
Mi. SPECTATOR, 


HERE is a young man walks by our 

door every day about the duſk of 
the evening. He looks up at my win- 
dow, as if to ſee me; and if I ſteal to- 
wards it to peep at him, he turns another 
way, and looks frightened at finding 
what he was looking for. The air is 
very cold; and pray let him know that 
if he knocks at the door, he will be car- 
ried to the parlour fire, and I will come 
down ſoon after, and give him an oppor- 
tunity to break his mind. I am, Sir, 
your humble ſervant, 


Mary Courrr. 
If T obſerve he cannot ſpeak, I'll give 


him time to recover himſelf, and aſk 
him how he does. 


DEAR (1, 
I Beg you to print this without delays 
and by the firſt opportunity give us 
the natural cauſ 22 in women; 
or put me out of fear that my wife will 
one time or other be delivered of fome- 
thing as monttrous as any thing that 
has yet appeare:l to the world; for they 
la the child is to bear a reſemblance 
of what was delired by the mother. I 
have been married upwards of ſix years, 
have had four children, and my wife is 
now big with the fifth. The expences 
ſhe has put me to in procuring what ſhe 
has loaged for during her pregnancy 
with them, would not only have hand- 
ſomely defrayed the charges of the 
month, but of their education too; as 
not to confine itſcif to the uſual objects 
of catables and drinkables, but runnin 
out after equipages and furniture, — 
the like extravagancies. To trouble you 
only with a tew of them; when ſhe was 
with child of Tom, my <ldeſt fon, ſhe 
came home one day juit fainting, and 
told me the had bcen viſiting a relation, 
whoſe huſband had made her a preſent 
oi a chariot, and a ſtately pair of hortes; 
and that the was poſitive ſhe could not 


breath à week longer, unleis ſhe took 


the air in the fellow to it of her own 
within that time: this, rather than lo{e 
an heir, I readily complied with, Then 


the furniture of her beſt room muſt be 


inſtantly changed, or ſhe ſhould mark 
the child with ſome of the frightful 
figures in the old-faſhioned tapeitry. 
Well, the upholſterer was its, and 
her longing faved that bout. When 
ſhe went with Molly, ſhe had fixed her 
mand upon a new ſet of plate, and as 
much china as would have furnifked an 
Indian ſhop: theſe allo I cheartuily 
2 for fear of being father to an 
ndian Pagod. Hitherto I found her 

demands roſe upow every conceſhon ; 
and had ſhe gone on, I tad been rune : 
but by good fortune, with her third, 
which was Peggy, the height ot her 
imagination came down to the corner 
of a veniſon paſty, and brought her 
once even upon her knees to gnaw off the 
ears of a pig from the ſpit. The grati- 
fications of her palate were eaſily pre 
ferred to thoſe of her vanity; and ſume- 
times a partridge or a quail, a wheat - 
ear, or the peſtle of a lark, were chear- 
fully purchaſed ; nay, I could be con- 
tented though I were to feed her with 
green peaſe in April, or cherries in May. 
40 2 But 
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But with the habe ſhe now goes, ſhe is 
turned girl again, and fallen to eating 
of cha!k, pretending it will make the 
child's ſkin white; and nothing wall 
ſerve her but I muſt bear her company, 
to prevent it's having a ſhade of my 
brown. In this however I have ven- 
tured to deny her. No longer ago than 
yeſterday, as we were coming to town, 

e ſaw a parcel of crows ſo heartily at 
breakfaſt upon a piece of horſe-fleſh, 
that ſhe had an invincible deũre to par- 
take with them, and (to my infinite ſur- 
priſe) begged the coachman to cut her 
off a ſlice as if it were for himſelf, which 
the fellow did ; and as ſoon as ſhe came 
home ſhe fell to it with ſuch an appetite, 
that ſhe ſeemed rather to devour than 
eat it. What her next ſally will be, I 


THE SPECTATOR. 


cannot gueſs : but in the mean time my 
requeſt to you is, that it there be any 
way to come at thele wald unaccount- 
able rovings of imagination by reaſon 
and argument, you'd fpredily afford 
us your aſſiſtance. This exceeds the 
grievance of pin-monty, and I think in 
every ſettlement there ovght to be a 
clauſe inſerted, that the father ſhould 
be anſwerable for the longings of his 
daughter. But I ſhall impatiently ex- 
pect your thoughts on this matter; and 
am, Sir, your moſt obliged, and molt 
faithful humble ſervant, T.B 


Let me know whether you think the 
next child will love horſes as much as 


Molly does china- ware. 
T 
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A LARGER SCENE OF ACTION IS DISPLAY'D. 


E were told in the foregoing 

book, how the evil ſpirit prac- 
tiſed upon Eve as ſhe lay ativep, in or- 
der to inſpire her with thoughts ot vanity, 
pride, and ambition. The author, who 
thews 2 wonderful art throughout his 
whole poem, in preparing the reader for 
the ſeveral occurrences that ariſe in it, 
founds, upon the above-mentioned cir- 
cumltance, the firſt part of the fifth 
hook. Aram upon his awaking finds 
Eve thil afleep, with an unuſual dif- 


compoſure in her looks. The poſture 


in which he regards her, is deſcribed 
vith a tendernets not to be expreſſed, as 
the whiſper, with which he awakens her, 
is the fofteſt that ever was conveyed to 
a lover's ear. 


His wonder was, to find unwaken'd Eve 
With trefies diſcompo , and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet teſt: he on his fide 
Leaning halt-rais'd, with looks of cordiallove 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which whether waking or aſleep, 
Shot torth peculiar graces; then with voice 
Md, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus 
« Awake, 
© My faireit, my eſpous'd, my lateſt found, 
* Heaven's lat beſt gitt, my ever-new delight! 
© Awake; the morning ſhines, and the treth 
* a:14 


VirG. KN. vii. v. 44. 
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© Calls us; we loſe the prime, to mark how 
© ſpring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citrongrove, 
© What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy 
reed, 
© How nature paints her colours. how the bee 
© Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid ſweet.” 
Such whiſpering wak'd her, but with itarc- 
led eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus ſheſpake— 
O ſole, in whom my thoughts find all re- 
© poſe, 
* My glory, my perfection! glad I fee 
Thy face, and morn return d 


I cannot but take notice, that Milton, 
in the conferences between Adam and 
Eve, had his eye very fiequen:ly upon 
the hook of Canticles, in which there is 
a noble ſpirit of eaſtern poetry, and very 
often not unlike what we meet with in 
Homer, who is generally placed near 
the age of Solomon. I think there is 
no queſtion but the poet in the preceding 
ſpeech remembered thoſe two paſſages, 
which are ſpoken on the like occaſion, 
and filled with the ſame pleaſing images 
of natwe. 


My beloved ſpake, and fai:! unta 
© me, Riſe up, my love, my fair-one, 
© and come away; for lo, the winter is 
 paity, the rain is ever and gone, the 
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* flowers appear on the carth, the time 
* of the ſinging of birds is come, and 
* the voice cf the turtle is hcard in our 
© land. The fig-tree puttech forth her 
green figs, and the vines with the ten- 
der grape give a good [m-!]. Ariſe, 
© my love, my fair-one, and come away. 

Come, my beloved, let us go forth 
© into the field, let us get up carly. to 
© the vineyards, let us fee if the vine 
« flouriſh, whether the tender grape ap- 
« pear, and the pomegranates bud torth.” 


His preferring the garden of Eden to 
that 


Where the Sapient king 
Held 4a!l:ance with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe, 


ſhews that the poet had this delightful 
icene in his mind. 

Erc's dream is full of thoſe high 
conccits engendering pride, which, we 
are told, the Devil endeavoured to inſti! 
into her. Of this kind is that part of 
it where ſhe fancies herſelf awakened by 
Adam in the following beautiful lines. 


© Why fleep'| thou, Eve? now is the pleaſant 
© time, 

The cool, the ſilent, ſave where ſilence yields 

« Tothenight-warbling bird, that now awake 

Tunes ſucete t his love-labour'd ſong; now 
© reigns 

© Full-orb'd the moon, and with more pleaſ- 
ing light 

© Shadowy lets off the face of things: in vain, 

© If none regard; Heav'n wakes with all his 
© Eyes, 

© Whom to behold but thee, Nature's deſire ? 

© In whoſe fight all things joy, with ravidk- 
© ment, 

Attracted by thy beauty ftill to gaze. 


An injudicious poet would have made 
Adam ta k through the whole work in 
ſuch ſentiments as thele. But flattery 
and faithood are not the courtſhip of 
Milton's Adam, and could not be heard 
by Eve in her ſtate of innocence, ex- 
cepting only in a dream produced on 
purpoſe to taint her imagination. Other 
vain ſentiments of the ſane kind, in this 
| rclation of her dream, will be obvious 


wildnels and inconitency which Tre 1: 4- 


tural to a dream. Adam, conformable 
to his ſuperior character for wililom, 
inſtructs and comforts Eve upon this 
occahon. 


So chear'd he his fair ſpouſe, and the was 
chear'd, 

But filently a gentle tear let fall 

From either eye, and wiped them with her haiz; 
Two other precious drops, that ready fond 
Eech in their cryſtal Quice, he ere they fell 
Kit, d, as the gracious ſigns of fweet remorſe 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended. 


The morning hymn is written in imi- 
tation of one of thoſe pſalms, where, in 
the overflowings of gratitude and praĩſe, 
the pſaimilt calls not only upon the an- 
gels, but upon the moſt conſpicuous 
paris of the inanimate creation, to join 
with him in extolling their common 
Maker. Invocoations of this nature fill 
the mind with glorious ideas of God's 
works, and awaken that divine enthu— 
ſialm, which is fo natural to devotion. 
But if this calling upon the dead parts of 
nature, is at all times a proper kind of 
worſhip, it was in a particular manner 
ſuitable to our firlt parents, who had rhe 
creation treth upon their minds, and had 
not ſeen the various dit enſations of Pro- 
vidence, nor conſequently could be ac- 
quainted with thoſe many topics of 
praite which might afford matrer to the 
devotions of their poſterity. I need not 
remark the beautiful ſpirit of poetry, 
which runs through this whole hymn, 
nor the holineis of that reſolution with 
which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned thoſe 
ſpecches which are aſſigned to the per- 
ſons in this poem, I proceed to the de- 
{cription which the port gives of Ra- 
phacl. His departure from before the 
throne, and his flight through rhe choirs 
of angels, is finely imaged. As Milton 
every where fills his poem with circun- 
ſtances that are marvellous and a{tonith- 
ing, he deſcribes the gate of heaven as 
tramed after ſuch a manner, that it 
opened of itſelt upon the approach of 
the angel who was to pals through it, 


Till at the gate 

Of heav'n arriv'd, the gate ſelf-cnen'd wide 
On galden hinges turning, as by work 
Divine the ſovereign architect had fram'd. 


The poet here ſemns to have regard 
tn or three Paſſag in the 18th Tliad, 
as that m particu se, where, peaking 
of Vulcan. Home ſays, that he Jad 


nade 
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made twenty Tripodes running on golcl- 
en wheels; which, upon occalion, migut 
go of themſelves to the aſſembly of the 
ods, and when there was no more uſe 
them, return again after the ſame 
manner. Scaliger has rallied Homer 
very teverely upon this point, as M. Da- 
cier has endeavoured to defend it. I 
will not pretend to determine, whether, 
in this particular of Homer, the mar- 
vellous does not loſe fight of the proba- 
ble. As the miraculous workmanſhip 
of Milton's gates is not fo extraordinary 
as this of the Tripodes, fo I am per- 
fuade:l he would * have —_— 
had he not been ſupported in it by a 
paſſage in the — which Decks 
of wheels in heaven that had life in them, 
and moved of themſclves, or ſtood till, 
m conformity with the cherubims whom 


R — 
e is no queſtion but Milton had 
this circumſtance. in his thoughts, be- 
cauſe in the following book he deſcribes 
the chariot of the Meſſiah with living 
wheels, according to the plan in Eze- 
kiel's viſion, 

Forth ruſh'd with whirlwind ſour d 
The chariot of paternal Deity, 
Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel 

undra on, 

Itſelf inſtinct with ſpirĩ. 

I queſtion not but Boſſu, and the two 
Daciers, who are for vindicating every 
thing that is cenſured in Homer, by 
ſomething parallel in holy writ, would 
have been very well pleaſed had they 
thought of confronting Vulcan's Tri- 

des with Ezekiel's wheels. 

Raphael's deſcent to the earth, with 
the figure of his perſon, is repreſented in 
very lively colours. Several of the 
French, Italian, and Engliſh poets, have 
go a loole to their imaginations in the 

eſcription of angels: but I do not re- 
member to have met with any ſo finely 
drawn, and io conformable to the no- 
tions which are given of them in Scrip- 
rare, as this in Milton. After having 
fet him forth in all his heavenly plu- 
mage, and repretented him as alighting 
upon the earth, the poct concludes his 
deſcription with a circumitance, which 
is altogether new, and imagined with 
the greatett ſtrength of fancy, 
Like Maia', fn be ſtaod, 
And as” plumes, that hen v fragrance 

1 | 
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Raphnel's recoption by the guardian 
angels; his paſliug through the wilder- 
nets of ſweets; his diftant appearance to 
Adam; have all the graces that poetry 
is capable of beftowing. The author 
afterwards gives us a particular deſcrip- 
tion of Eve in her domeſtic employment, 


So ſaying, with diſpatehful looks in haſte 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts iiuent 
What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt, 
What order, ſo coatriv'd, as not to mix 
Taſtes, not well join'd inclegant, but bring 
Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindlieſt change; 
Beſtirs her then, &c. 


in this, and other parts of 
the fame book, the ſubject is only the 
houſewifery of our firſt parent, it is ſet 
off with ſo many ing images and 
ſtrong expreſſions, as e it none of 
the leaſt agrerable parts in this divine 
work. 

The natural maj of Adam, an 
at the ſame time his ſubmiſſive behavi- 
our to the ſuperior being, who had 
vouchſafed to be his gueſt; the foremn 
hail which the angel beſtows upon the 
mother of mankind, with the gure of 
Eve miniftring at the table; are circum- 
ſtances which deſerve to be adm:red. 

Raphael's behaviour is every way ſuit- 
able to the dignity of his nature, and 
to that Hons of a fociable ſpirit, 
with which the author has ſo judicioully 
introduced him. He had received in- 
ſtructions to converſe with Adam, as 
one friend converſes with another, and 
to warn him of the enemy, who was 
contrwing his deſtruction: accordingly 
he is repreſented as fitting down at table 
with Adam, and eating of the fruits of 
Paradiſe. The occaſion natwally !cads 
him to his diſcourſe on the food of an- 
gels. After having thus entered into 
converſation with man upon more in- 
different ſubjects, he warns him of his 
ohedience, and makes a natural tranſ- 
tion to the hiſtory of that fallen angel, 
who was employed in the circumvention 
of our firit parents. 

Had I followed Monſieur Boſſu's me- 
thod in my firſt paper on Milton, I 
mould have dated the action of Para- 
diſe Loſt from the beginning of Ra- 
phael's ſperch in this book, as he ſup- 

{es the action of the /Encid to begin 
in the ſecond book of that poem. [ 
could alledge many reaſons for my 
drawing the action of the Æntid rather 
trom ii s immediate beginning in hi firſt 

book, 
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Monk, than from it's remote beginning 
in the ſecond; and ſhew why I have 
contidered the ſacking of Troy as an 
epiſode, according to the common ac- 
ceptation of that word. But as this 


would be a dry, unentertaining piece of 
criticiſm, and perhaps unnecetlary to 
thoſe who have read my firſt paper, I 
ſaall not enlarge upon it. Which ever 
of the notions be true, the unity of Mil- 
ton action is preſerved according to 
either of them; whether we conſider the 
fall of man in it's immediate beginning, 
as procee:ling from the reſolutions taken 
in the infernal council, or in it's more 
remote beginning, as proceeding from 
the firſt revolt of the angels in heaven. 
The occaſion which Milton aſſigns for 
Fints in 
holy writ, and on the opinion of ſome 
great writers, fo it was the moſt proper 
e of, 


this revolt, as it is founded on 


that the poet could have made uf 


The revolt in heaven is «deſcribed 
with great force of imagination and a 


due varicty of circumſtances. The learn- 
ed reader cannot but be pleaſed with the 


poet's imitation of Homer in the lait of 


the following lines. 


At length into the limits of the north 
They came, and Satan took his royal ſeat 
High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 


Rais'd on a mount, with pyramids and tow'rs 
Icom diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of 


gold, | 

The palace of great Lucifer, (fo call 
i nat thructure in the dialect ws men 
lateiętetea) — 


Homer mentions perſons and things, 
which he tells us in the language of the 
gods are called by different names from 
thoſe they go by in the language of men. 
Milton has imitated him with his uſual 
judgment in this particular place, where- 
in he has likewiſe the authority of Scri 
ture to juſtify him. The part of A 
diel, who was the only ſpirit that in this 
infinite hoſt of angels preſerved his al- 
legiance to his Maker, exhibits to us a 
noble moral of religious ſingularity. 
The zeal of the ſeraphim breaks forth in 
a becoming warmth of ſentiments and 
expreſſions, as the character which is 
given us of him denotes that generous 
{corn and intrepidity which attends he- 
roic virtue. The authcr doubtleſs de- 
ſigned it as a pattern to thoſe, who live 
among mankind in their preſent ſtate of 


degeneracy and corruption. 


So ſpake the feraph Abdiel, faithſul found 
Among the ſaithleſs, faithful only he; 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 
Unſnhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal: 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To ſwerve from truth, or change his cunſtant 
mind 
Though ſingle. From amidſt them forth he 
paſs d, 
Long way thro' hoſtile ſcorn,which he ſuſtainꝰd 
Superior, nor of violence fear'd ought ; 
And, with retorted ſcorn, his back he turn d 
On thoſe proud tow'rs to ſwift deſtruction 
doom d. 
L 


No CCCXXVII. MONDAY, MARCH 17. 


NULLUM ME A LABORE AECLINAT OTIUM» 


Hos. Erob. XVIII. v. 24. 


NO FASE DTR LAY ME DOWN FROM 7AILINs 


„. SPECTATOR, 


S I believe this is the firſt com- 
plaint that ever vas made to you 
of this nature, fo you are the firſt perſon 
I ever could prevail upon myſelf to lay 
it before. When I tell you I have a 
healthy, vigorous conſtitution, a plen- 
tiful eſtate, no inordinate deſires, and 
am married to a virtuous lovely woman, 
who neither wants wit nor good-nature, 
and by whom I have a numerous off- 
ſpring to perpetuate my family, you will 
naturally conclude me a huppy man. 
But, notwithtanding theſ: promifin: 


Cezreu. 


appearances, I am ſo far from it, that 
the proſpett of being ruined and uudone, 
by a fort of extravagance which of late 
ears is in a lets degree crept into ev 

faſhionable 8 — of all the 
comforts of my life, and renders me the 
moſt anxious, miſerable man en earth. 
My wife, who was the only child and 
darling care of an indulgent mother, 
employed her early years in learning all 
thoſe accompliſhments we generally un- 
deritand by good-breeding and polite 
ducation. She fings, dances, plays 
au the Ine and harpſichord, paints pret- 

uly, 
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tily, is a perfect miſtreſs of the French 


tonguc, and has made a conſiderable 


rogrels in Italian. She is butides ex- 
cellently (killed in all domeſtic ſciences, 
as preſerving, pickling, pattry, making 
wines of fruits of our own growth, em- 
broidering, and nec. liework of ever 
Kind. Hitherto you will be apt to think 
there is very little cauſe of complaint; 
but ſulpend your opinion till I have fur- 
ther explained myſelf, and then I make 
no queſtion but you will come over to 
mine. You are not to imagine I find 
fault that ſhe either poſſeſſes or takes de- 
light in the excrciſes of thoſe qualifica- 
tions I juſt now mentioned; it is the im- 
moderate fondneſs ſhe has to them that 
T lament, and that what is only deſign- 
ed for the innocent amuſement and re- 
creation of life, is become the whole 
buſinels and ſtudy of her's. The fix 
months we are in town, (for the year 
is equally divided between that and the 
country) from almoſt break of day tl 
noon, the whole morning is laid out in 
practiſing with her ſeveral maſters; and 
to make up the loſſes occahoned by her 
abſence in ſummer, every day in the 
week their attendance is required ; and 
as they all are people eminent in their 


profeſſions, their fei and time muſt be 


recompented accordingly: fo how far 
theſe articles extend, I leave you to 
judge. Limning, one would think, is 
no expenſive diverſion ; hut as ſhe ma- 
nages the matter, it is a very conſiler. 
able addition to her diſburſements ; 
which you will eaſily belicve, when vou 
know ſhe paints fans for all her female 
acquaintance, ang draws all her rela- 
tions pictures in miniature; the firſt muſt 
be mounted by nobody but Colmar, 
and the other {et by nobody but Charles 
Mather. What follows, is fill much 
worte than the former; for, as I told 
you, ſhe is a great artiſt at her needle, 
it is incredible what ſums ſhe ex- 
pends in embroidery; for, beſides 
what is appropriated to her perſonal uſe, 
as mantuas, petticcats, ſtomachers, 
handkerchiefs, purſes, pin-cuſhions, 
and working aprons, ſhe keeps four 
French proteſtants continually employ- 
ed in making divers pieces of ſuper- 
fluous furniture, as quilts, toilets, hang- 
ings for cloſcts, beds, windew- curtains, 
calv- chairs, and tabcurcts ; nor have I 
any hopes of ever reclaiming her from 
this extravagance, Wile ſhe obſtinately 
perlifis in thinking it a notable piece ot 
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good houſewifery, becauſe they are 
made at home, and ſhe has had ſome 
ſhare in the performance. There wonl! 
be no end of ecdating to you the parti- 
culars of the annual charge, in furniſn- 
ing her ſtore room with a profuſion of 
pickles and preſerves ; for ſhe is not 
contented with having every thing, un- 
leſs it be done every way, in which ſhe 
conſults an hereditary book of receipts ; 
for her female anceſtors have been al- 
ways famed for good houſewifery, one 
of whom is made immortal, by giving 
her name to an eye-water and two forts 
of puddings. I cannot undertake to 
recite all her medicinal preparations, as 
ſalves, ferecloths, powders, confects, 
cor.{ials, ratafia, perſico, orange-flower, 
and cherry-brandy, together with in- 
rumcrable forts o ſimple waters. But 
there is nothing I lay ſo much to heart, 
as that deteſtable catalogue of counter - 
feit wines, which derive their names 
from the fruits, herbs, or trees of whoſe 
juices they are chiefly componndet : 
they are loathſome to the taite, and per- 
nicious to the health; and as they l- 
dom furvive the vear, and then are 
thrown away, under a falſe pretence of 
frugality, I may affirm they ſtand me 
in more than if I entertained all our vi- 
ſitors with the beſt burgundy and cham- 
paign. Coffee, chocolate, green, im- 
perial, peco, and bohea - tea, ſeem to be 
trifles; but when the proper appurte- 
nances of the tea · table are added, thev 
fwel] the account higher than one wou!:f 
imagine. I cannot conclude without 
doing her juſtice in one article; where 
her frugality is ſo remarkable, I muit 
not deny her the merit of it, and that is 
in relation to her children, who are al 
confined, both boys and girls, to che 
large room in the remeteit part of ti e 
houſe, with bolts on the doors and baus 
to the windows, under the care and 
tuition of an old woman, who had been 
dry nurſe to her grandmother. This is 
their reſidence all the year round; and 
as they are never allowed to appear, ſhe 
prudently thinks it needleſs to be at a 
expence in apparel or learning. Her 
eldeſt daughter, to this dav, would have 
neither read nor writ, if it had not been 
for the butler, who, being the lon of a 
country attorney, bas taught her fuch 
a hand, as is generally uſed for ingroſſ- 
ing bills in Chancery. By this time I 
have ſufficiently tired your patience with 
my domeſtic grievances ; which I hope 

yoo - 
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you will agree cbuld not well be con- 
tained in a narrower _—_—_ when you 
conſider what a undertook to 
maintain in the beginning of my epiſt le, 
and which manifeſtly to be but 
too melancholy a truth. And now I 
heartily wiſh the relation I have given 
of my misfortunes be of uſe and 
benefit to the public. By the example 
I have ſet before them, the truly virtu- 
ous wives may learn to avoid thoſe errors 
which have ſo unhappily miſled mine, 
and which are viſibly theſe three; firſt, 
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in miſtaking the proper objects of her 
eſteem, and fixing her affections upon 
ſuch things as are only the trappings 
and decorations of her ſex; "Seer. oy in 
not diftinguiſhing what becomes the dif- 
ferent ſtages of life; and, laſtly, the 
abuſe and corruption of ſome excellent 
qualities, which, if circumſcribed with- 
in juſt nds, would have been the 
bleſſing and proſperity of her family, 
but, by a vicious extreme, are like to 
be the bane and deſtruction of it. 


No CCCXXIX. TUESDAY, MARCH 18. 


IR? TAMEN RESTAT, NUN A QUO DEYENTY, ET ANCUS, 


Hos. ErisT. VI. L. 1. V, 27. 


WITH ANCUS, AND WITH NUMA, KINGS OF ROME, 
WE MUST DESCEND INTO THE SILENT TOMB. 


Y friend Sir Roger de Coverley 
told me the other night, that * 
had been reading my upon Weſt. 
minſter Abbey, in which, fa $ he, there 
are a great many ingenious fancies. He 
told me at the ſame time, that he oh- 
ſerved I had promiſed another 
u the tombs, and that he ſhould be 
ad to go and ſee them with me, not 
aving vilited them fince he had read 
hiſtory. I could not at firſt imagine 
how this came into the knight's head, 
till I recollefed that he had been very 
buſy all laſt ſummer upon Baker's Chro- 
nicle, whith he has quoted ſeveral times 
in his diſputes with Sir Andrew Free- 
port ſince his laſt coming to town. Ac- 
cordingly I promiſed to call upon him 
the next morning, that we might go to- 
gether to the Abbey. 

I found the knight under kis butler's 
hands, who always ſhaves him. He 
was no ſooner drefled, than he called for 
4 glaſs of the widow Trueby's water, 
which he told me he always drank be- 
fore he went abroad. He recommended 
to me 2 dram of it at the fame time, 
with fo much heartinets, that I could 
not for bear drinking it. As foon as I 
had got it down, I found it very un- 
palatable; upon which the knight ob- 
terving that I had made ſeveral wry 
faces, told me that he knew I ſhould 
not likz it at firſt, but that it was the 
beſt thing in the world againſt the ſtone 
or gravel, 


IT could have wiſhed indeed that he 
had acquainted me with the virtues of 
it ſooner; but it was too late to com- 
plain, and I knew what he had done 
was out of gdod-will. Sir Roger told 

to 


me further, that he — it 
be very good for a man whilſt he ſtaid 
— town, to keep off — and that 
her a quanti it u 
hn BS wn of the — lakes ws 
Dantzick : when of a ſudden 
ſhort to one of his ſervants, who i 
behind him, he bid him call a hackney- 
coach, and take care it was an elderly 
man that drove it. 

He then reſumed his diſcourſe upon 
Mrs. Trueby's water, telling me thar 
the widow 'Trueby was one who did 
more good than all the doors and 
thecaries in the country: that 2 led 
ev that within five miles 
72 he difiributed — wate: 

tis among all forts of le; to 
Sbich the kevtofit added; that the had a 
very great jointure, and that the whole 
country would fain have it a match he- 
tween him and her; And truly, ſays 
Sir Roger, if I had not been engaged, 
perhaps I could not have done better.” 

His diſcourfe Was broken off by his 
man's telling him he had called a coach. 
Upon our going to it, after having caſt 
his exe upon the wheels, he afked the 
coachman it his axletree was good ; 
upon the felltow's telling him he would 
warrant it, the knight turned to me, 

4P robs 
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told me he looked like an honeſt man, 
and went in without further ceremony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir Ro- 
ger, popping out his head, cailed the 
coachman down from his box, and upon 
his preſenting himſelf at the window, 
aſked him if he tmoaked; as I was con- 
ſidering what this would end in, he bid 
him ſtop by the way at any good tobac- 
conilt's, and take in a roll of their beſt 
Virginia. Nothing material happened 
in tne remaining part of our journey, 
till we were {et down at the weſt end of 
re Abbey. 

As we went up the hody of the church, 
the knight pointed at the trophies upon 
one of the new monuments, and cried 
out— A brave man I warrant him!“ 
Paſſing afterwards by Sir Cluudfly Sho- 
vel, he flung his haud that way, and 
cried—* Sir Cloudfly Shovel! @ very 
* gallant man!” As we ſtood before 
Buthy's tomb, the knight uttered him- 
tell again after the fame manner—* Dr. 
* Buſby! a great man! he whipped my 
« grandfather; a very great man! I 
* ſhould have gone to him myſelf, fl 
had not been @ blockhead; a very great 
man! 

We were immediately conducted into 
the little chapel on the right hand. Sir 
Roger, planting himſelt at our hiflorian's 
elbow, was very attentive to every thing 
he ſaid, particularly to the account he 

ave us of the lord who had cut off the 
ing of Morocco's head. Among ſe- 
yerat other figures, he was very well 
leaſed to ſee the itateſinan Cecil upon 
is knees; and concluding them all to 
he great men, was conducted to the 
figure which repreſents that martyr to 
good houtewifery, who died by the prick 
oi a needle. Upon our interpreter's 
telling us that ſhe was a maid of honour 
to Queen Elizabeth, the knight was very 
inquiſitive into her name aud family; 
and after having regarded her finger tor 
fome time, I wonder," fays he, that 
Sir Richard Baker has ſaid nothing of 
* her in his Chronicle. 

Wie were then conveyed to the two 
$ronation Chains, where my old frien. l, 
after having heard that the ſtone uner- 
newh the molt ancient of them, which 
was brought from Scotland, was called 


Jacob's Pillar, fat Ri. nſelt down in the 
chair; and Hoking like the figure of an 
cd Gothie king, atked our interpreter, 
what authority they hat to fay, that 
Jacub had ever been in Scatiand? The 
tellow, infteu of returning him an an- 
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ſwer, told him, that he hoped his honour 
would pay his forfeit. I could obſerve 
Sir Roger a little ruffled upon being 
thus trepanned ; but our guide not in- 
fiſting upon his demand, the knight ſoon 
recovered his good- humour, and whiſ- 
pered in my ear, that if Will Wimble 
were with us, and ſaw thoſe two chairs, 
it would go hard but he would get a 
tobacco-ſtupper out of one or the other 
of them. 5 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his 
hand — Edward the Third's ſword, 
and leaning upon the pommel of it, 
pave us the whole hiſtory of the Black 

rince ; concluding, that in Sir Richard 
Baker's opinion, Edward the Third was 
one of the greateſt princes that ever tat 
upen the Engliſh throne. 

We were then ſhewn Edward the 
Conſeſſor s tomb; upon which Sir Ro- 
ger acquainted us, that he was the firſt 
who touched for the evil ; and after- 
wards Henry the Fourth's, upon which 
he ſhook his head, and told us, there 
was fine reading in the caſualties of that 
reign. 

Our conductor then pointed to that 
monument where there is the figure of 
one of our Engliſh kings without a 
head ; and upon giving us to know, 
that the head, which was of beaten fi1- 
ver, had been ſtolen away ſeveral years 
fince—* Some whig, I'll warrant you, 
ſays Sir Roger; you ought to lock up 
« your kings better; they will carry off 
the body too, if you do not take care. 

The glorious names of Henry the 
Fifth and Queen Elizabeth gave the 
knight great opportunities of ſhining, 
and of doing jultice to Sir Richard Ba- 
ker, who, as our knight obſerved with 
\bne ſurpriſe, had a great many kings 
in him, whoſe monuments he had not 
ſeen in the Abbey. 

For my own part I could not but be 
ren to ſee the k night ſhew ſuch an 

neſt paſiion for the glory of his coun- 
try, and ſuch a reſpeci ful gratitude to 
the memory of it's princes. 

I mutt not omit, that the benevolence 
of my good old friend, which flows out 
towards every one he converſes with, 
made h m very kind to our interpreter, 
whom he looked upon as an extraor- 
dinary man; fur Which reaſon he ſhook 
him by the hand at parting, telling him, 
that he ſhould be very glad to fee him 
at his lodgings in Nurfolk Buildings, 
and talk over tlicke matters with hun 
more at leiſure. E 


N? 
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Ne CCCXXX. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19. 


MAXIMA DEBETUR PUERIS REVERENTIA 


Juv. SAT. xIv. » 47» 


TO YOUTH THE TENDEREST REGARD IS DUE, 


HE following letters, written by 

two very couſiderate correipon- 

dents, both undler twenty J 1 age, 

are very good arguments of the neceſlity 

of taking into confideration the many 

incidents which affect the education of 
youth. 


SIR, 
I Have long expected, that in the courſe 
of your ublervations upon the ſeveral 
parts of human life, you would one 
time or other fall upon a ſuhject, which, 
ſince you have not, I take the liberty to 
recommend to you. What I mean, is 
the patronage of yeung mod-it men to 
ſuch as are able to countenance and in- 
troduce them into the world. For want 
of ſuch aſliſtances, a youth of merit 
janguiſhes in obſcurity or poverty, when 
his circumitances are low, and runs into 
riot and excels when his fortunes are 
plentiful. I cannot make myſelf better 
underſtood, than by fending you an 
hiſtory of mylelf, which I ſhall defire 
you to inſert in your paper, it being the 
only way I have of exprefling my gra- 
titude for the higheſt obligations ima- 
ginable. 

I am the ſon of a merchant of the 
city of London, who, by many loſſes, 
was reduced from a very luxuriant trade 
and creit to very narrow circumſtances, 
in compariſon to that of his former 
abundance. This took away the vigour 
of his mind, and ail manner of atten- 
tion to a fortune which he now thought 
deſperate ; infomuch that he died with - 
out à will, having before buried my 
mother in the midſt of his other misfor- 
tunes. I was lixteen years of age when 
I loſt my father; and an eſtate of zool. 
a year came into my poſſeſſion, without 
friend or guardian to inſtruct me in the 
management or enjoyment of it. The 
natural conſequence of this was, (thougli 
I wanced no direQor, and ſoon had fel- 
lows who found me cut for a ſmart 
voung gentleman, and led me into all 
the debancheries of which I was capa- 
ble) that my companions and I could 
not well be ſupplied without running in 


debt, which I did very frank'r, till I 
was arreſted, and conveyed, w.th a guard 
firong enough for the moſt deſperate 
aflathn, to a bailiff's houſe, where I lay 
four days ſurrounded with very merry, 
but not very agreeable company. As 
ſoon as I had extricated myſelf from 
that ſhameful confinement, I reflected 
upon it with fo much horror, that I de- 
ſerted all my old acquaintance, and took 
chambers in an inn of court, with a 
reſolution to ſtudy the law with all poſ- 
fible application. But I trifled away a 
whole year in locking over a thouſand 
intricacies, without a friend to apply to 
in any caſe of doubt; fo that I only 
lived there among men, as little chil- 
dren are ſent to bool before they are 
capable of improvement, only to be ont 
of harm's way. In the midſt of this 
ſtate of ſuſpence, not knowing how to 
diſpoſe of myſelt, I was fought for by 
a relation of mine, who, upon obſerv- 
ing a good inclinaticn in me, ulcd me 
with great familiarity, and carried me 
to his feat in the country. When I 
came there, he introduced me to all the 
good company in the county ; and the 
— obligation I have to him for this 
ind notice, and reſidence with him ever 
ſince, has made fo ſtrong an impreſſion 
upon me, that he has the authority of a_ 
father over me, founded upon the love 
of a brother. I have a good ſtudy of 
books, a good ſtable of horſes always at 
my command ; and though I am not 
now quite eighteen years of age, fami- 
liar converſe on his part, and a ſtrong 
inclination to exert myſelf on mine, 
have had an effe& upon me that makes 
me acceptable wherever I go, Thus, 
Mr. Spe ctator, by this gentleman's fa- 
vour and patronage, it is my own fault 
if I am not wiſer and richer every dax 
T lire. I ſpenk this as well by ſub- 
ſcribing the initial letters of my name 
to thank him, as to incite others to an 
imitation of his virtue. It would be a 
worthy work to ſhew what great cha- 
rities are to be done without expence, 
and how many noble actions are loſt, 
out of 3 in perſons capable 
11 2 of 
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of performing them, if they were put in 
mind of it. If a gentleman of _— 
in a county wonld make his family a 
pattern of ſobriety, good ſenſe, and 
breeding, and would kindly endeavour 
to influence the education, and growing 
roſpefts of the younger gentry about 
— I am apt to believe it would fave 
him a great deal of ſtale beer on a pub- 
lic occaſion, and render him the leader 
of his country from their gratitude to 
him, inſtead of being a flave to their 
riots and tumults in order to be made 
their repreſentative. The fame thing 
might be recommended to all who have 
made any progreſs in any parts of know - 
ledge, or arrived at any degree in a 
profeſſion; others may gain preferments 
and fortunes from their patrons, but I 
have, I hope, received from mine good 
habits and virtues. I repeat to vou, 
Sir, my requeſt to print this, in return 
for all the evil an helpleſs orphan ſhall 
ever eſcape, and all the good he ſhall re- 
ceive in this life; both which are who!ly 
owing to this gentleman's favour to, Sir, 
your moſt obedient ſervant, 5 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
I Am a lad of about fourteen. I find a 

mighty pleaſure in learning. I have 
been at the Latin ſchool four years. I 
do not know I ever played truant, or 
neglected any taſł my maſter ſet me in 
my life. I think on what J read in 
ſchool as I go home at noon and night, 
and fo intently, that I have often gone 
half a mile out of my way, not minding 
whither I went. Our maid tells me, 
ſhe often hears me talk Latin in my 
fleep; and I dream two or three nights 
in a week I am reading Juvenal and 
Homer. My matter ſeems as well plenſe:l 
with my performances as any boy's in 
the ſame claſs. I think, if I know my 
own mind, I would chooſe rather to be 
a ſcholar, than a prince without learn- 


ing. I have a very good affectionate 
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father; but though verv rich, yet 0 
mighty near, that he thinks much of 

the charges of my education. He often 
tells me he believes my ſchooling will 
ruin him; that I coſt him God knows 
what in books. I tremble to tell him 
I want one. I am forced to keep my 
pocket-money and lay it out for a book, 
now and then, that does not know 
of. He has ordered my maſter to buy 
no more hooks for me, but fays he will 

buy them himſelf. I aſked him for Ho- 
race the other day, and he told me in a 
paſhon he did not believe I was fit for 
it, but only my maſter had a mind to 
make him think I had got a great way 
in my learning. I am ſometimes a 
month behind other boys in getting th 
hooks my maiter gives orders for. All 
the boys in the ſchool, hut I, have the 
claſſic authors in uſum Delphini, gilt and 
lettered on the back. My father is often 
reckoning up how long I have been at 
ſchool, and tells me he fears T do little 
good, My father*s carriage fo diſcou- 
rages me, that he makes me grow dull 

and melancholy. My maſter wonders 
what is the matter with me; I am afraid 
to tell him; for he is a man that loves 
to encourage learning, and would he apt 
to chide my father, and not knowing 
his temper, may make him worſe. Sir, 

if you have any love for learning, I beg 
you would give me fome inſtructions in 
this caſe, and perſuade parents to en- 

courage their children when they find 

them diligent and deſirous of learning. I 
have heard ſome parents fav, they would 
do any thing for their children, if they 

would hut mind their learning: I Would 

be glad to be in their ploce. Dear Ser, 
pardon my boldneſs. If you will but 
conſider and pity my cale, I will pray 
for your proſperity as long as I live. 

Your humble ſervant, 

Jauts DrscipuLl us. 
Loxnox, Makes 
2, 1711. 
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No CCCXXXI. THURSDAY, MARCH 20. 


ones SF OLIDAM PAABET TIEL VELLERE BARBAM:+ 


HEN I was laſt with my friend 
Sir Roger in Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey, I obſerved that he ſtood longer than 
ordinary before the bult of a venerable 
old man. I was at a loſs to gueſs the 
reaſon of it, when after ſome time he 

inted to the figure, and aſked me if 

did not think that our forefathers look - 
ed much witer in their beards than we 
do without them. For my part, fays 
he, * when I am walking in my gallery 
in the country, and fee my anceltors, 
who many of them died before they 
were of my age, I cannot forbear re- 
garling them as ſo many old patri- 
archs, and at the fame time looking 
upon mylelf as an idle Enock-taced 
voung fellow. I love to fee your 
Abrahams, vour Ifracs, and your Ja- 
cabs, as we have them in old pieces of 
tapeſtry with bears below their gir- 
dies, that cover half the hangings.” 
"The knight added, if I would recom- 
mend hears in one of my papers, and 
endeavour to reſtore human faces to their 
ancient dignity, that upon a month's 
warning he would undertake to lead up 
the faſhion himſelf in a pair of whiſkers. 

I {miled at my friend's fancy; but af- 
ter we parted, couid not forbear reflect- 
ing on the met amorphoſis our faces have 
undergone in this particular. 

The beard, conform: able to the notion 
ef my friend Sir Roger, was for many 
ages looked upon as the type of wiſdom, 
Lucian more than once rathes the phi- 
loſophers of his time, who endeavoured 
to rival one another in beards; and re- 
preſents a learned man who ſtood for a 
profeſſorſhip in philoſophy, as unquaii- 
fied for it by the ſhortneſs of his beard. 

Zhan, in his account of Zoilus, the 
pretended critic, who wrote againit Ho- 
mer and Plato, and thought himſelf 
wiler than all who had gone before him, 
tells us that this Zoilus had a very long 
beur that hung down upon his breaſt, 
but no hair upon hes head, which he al- 
ways kept cloſe ſhaved, regarding, it 
ſeems, the hairs of his head as fo many 
kackers, which if they kad been ſuture 
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Pzas. SAT. 11. 1. 23. 


HOLDS CUT HIS FOOLISH BEARD FOR THEE TO PLUCE., 


ed to grow, might have drawn away the 
nouriſhment from his chin, and by that 
means have ſtarved his beard. 

I have read ſomewhere that one of the 
popes refuſed to accept an edition of a 
faint's works, which were preſented to 
him, becauſe the faint, in his effigies 
before the book, was drawn without a 
beard. 

We ſee by theſe inftances what ho- 
mage the world has formerly paid to 
heards ; and that a barber was not then 
allowed to make thoſe depredations on 
the faces of the learned, which have 
been permitted him of late years. 

Accordingly teveral wiſe nations have 
been ſo extremely jealous cf the leaft 
ruffle offered to their beards, that they 
ſeem to have fixed the point of honou 
principally ;n that part. The Spaniards 
were woiulerfully tender in this particu- 
lar. Don Quevedo, in his third vition 
on the Laſt Judgment, has carried the 
humour very far, when he tells us that 
one cf his vain-glorious countrymen, 
after having reccived ſentence, was taken 
into cuſtody by a couple of evil ſpirits; 
but that his gui es happening to diſor- 
der his muſtachces, they were forced to 
recompote them with a pair ot curling- 


irons before they could get him to file 


off. 
If we look into the hiſtory e Hur own 
nation, ethall find thar tl: ud flou- 


riſked in the Saxon heptarci, but was 


very much diſcouraged under the Nor- 
man line. It ſhot out, however, from 
time to time, in ſeveral reien, under 
chifferent thapes. The laſt ef :: it made 
ſeems to have been in O Mary's 
days, as the curious r:+wucr may find, 
if he pleaſes to peruſe the figures of 
Cardinal Poole, and Biſhop Car'iner; 
though at the ſame time, I chink ir may 
be queſtioned, if zeal againſt popery has 
not induced our proteſtant punters to 
extend the heards of theje two h ce 
tors beyond their natural dimentions, 
in order to make them appear the mere 

terrible. 
find but few beards worth tal g 
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- - vo reign of King James the 
During the civil wars there appeared 
one, which makes too great a in 
ſtory to be over in ſilence; I mean 
that of the redoubted Hudibras, an ac- 
count of which Butler has tranſmitted 
to poſterity in the following lines: 

His beard was th' equal 

Both of his wiſdom, and his — 

In cut and dye ſo like a tyle, 

A ſudden view it would beguile : 


The upper part thereof was whey 
The nether orange mint with grey. 


The whiſker continued for ſome time 
among us after the extirpation of beards ; 
but this is 2a ſubje& which I ſhall not 
here enter upon, having diſcuſſed it at 
large in a diſtinct treatiſe, which I keep 
by me in manuicript, upon the Muſta- 
choc. 

If my friend Sir Roger's project of 
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R EKCAN NOT BEAR THE RAILLERY OF THE AGE, 


DEAR SHORT FACE, 


N your ſpeculation of Wedneſday laſt 

you have given us ſome account of 
that worthy ſociety of brutes the Mo- 
hocks; wherein you have — ſpe 
ci cel the ingenious performances of the 
on- tippers, the dancing · maſters, and 
the tumblers : but as you acknowled 
you had not then a perfect hiſtory of + 
whole club, you might very eaſily omit 
one of the moſt notable tpecies of it, the 
Swcaters, which may be reckoned a ſort 
of dancing-maſters too. It is, it ſeems, 
the cuſtom for half a dozen, or more, 
of thete well-difpoſed ſavages, as foon 
as they have incloſed the perſon upon 
whom they deſign the favour of a ſweat, 
to whip out their ſwords, and hokling 
them parallel to the horizon, they de- 
icrive 4 tort of magic circle round about 
him with the points. As ſoon as this 
picce of conjuration is performed, and 
the patient without doubt already be- 
ginning to wax warm, to forward the 
operation, that member of the circle, 
towards whom he is to rude as to tin 
his back firſt, runs his ſword directly 
into that part of the patient wherein 


THE SPECTATOR, 


C — — * — — £ 
r the lu ent age wou 
make — five faſhion. There 
is no queſtion but the beaux would ſoon 

ide themſelves with falſe ones of the 
bebe colours, and the moſt immode- 
rate lengths. A fair beard, of the tape- 
ſtry ſize, which Sir Roger ſeems to ap- 
prove, could not come under twenty 
guineas. The famous golden beard of 
Aſculapius could hardly be more va- 
lvable one made in the extrava- 
gance of the faſhion. 

Beſides we are not certain that the la- 
dies would not come into the mode, 
when they take the air on horſeback. 
They already appear in hats and fea- 
thers, coats and periwigs; and I fee no 
reaſon why we may not ſuppoſe that 
they would have their riding beards on 
the ſame occahon. 

I may give the moral of this diſcourſe 
in another paper. X 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2r. 


MINUS APTUS ACUTIS 
MAKIBUS HOKUM HOMINU Mon 


Hon. SAT. 111. . 1. v. 29. 
Cantcn. 


ſchool-boys are puniſhed; and as it is 
very natural to imagine this will ſoon 
make him tack about to ſome other 
point, every gentleman does himſelf the 
ſame juſtice as often as he receives the 
aftront. After this pg has gone two or 
three times round, and the patient is 
thought to have ſweat ſufficiently, he is 
very handſomely rubbed down by ſome 
attendants, who carry with them in- 
ſtruments for that purpoſe, and fo diſ- 
charged, This relation I had from a 
friend of mine, who has lately been un- 
der thi. diſcipline. He tells me he had 
the honour to dance before the emperor 
himtelf, not without the applauſe and 
acclamations both of his imperial ma- 
jeſty and the whole ring; though I dare 
tay, ncither I nor any of his acquaint- 
ar ce ever dreamt he would have merited 
any reputation by his activity. 

I can afſure you, Mr. Spec, 1 was 
very n-ar being qualified to have given 
you a foithful and painful account ct 
his walking bagnio, if I may ſo call it, 
myielf: for going out the other night 
along Flert Street, and having, out of 
curi , zaſt entered into dilcor rie with 
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a wandering female who was travelling 
the fame way, a couple of fellows ad- 
vanced towards us, their ſwords, 
and cried out to each other A ſweat! 
A ſweat!" Whereupon ſuſpeCting they 
were ſome of the ringleaders of the bag- 
nio, I alſo drew my ſword, and de- 
manded a parley; but finding none 
would be ted me, and perceiving 
others behind them filing off with great 
dili to take me in flank, I began 
to ſweat for fear of being forced to it: 
but luckily betaking myſelf to a 
ir of heels, which I had reaſon to be- 
ieve would do me juſtice, I inſtantly got 
poſſeſſion of a ſnug corner in a 
neighbouring alley that lay in my rear ; 
which bol | maintained for above halt 
an hour with great firmneſs and reſolu- 
tion, though not letting this ſucceſs ſo 
far overcome me, as to make me un- 
mindful of the circumſpection that was 
neceſſary to be obſervei upon my ad- 
vancing again towards the ſtreet; by 
which and good management 
I made a handſome and orderly retreat, 
having ſuffered no other damage in this 
action than the loſs of my baggage, and 
the ditlocation of one of my ſhoe-heels, 
which lat I am juſt now informed is in 
a fair way of recovery. Theſe ſweaters, 
by what I can learn from my friend, 
and by as near a view as I was able to 
take of them myſelf, ſeem to me to have 
at preſent but a rude kind of diſcipline 
among them. Ir is probable, if you 
would take a little pains with them, they 
might be brought into better order. But 
Iwill leave this to your own dilcretion ; 
and will only add, that if you think it 
worth while to inſert this by way of 
caution to thoſe who have a mind to 
preſerve their ſkins whole from this ſort 
of cupping, and te!l them at the ſame 
time the hazard of treating with night- 
walkers, you will perhaps oblige others, 
as well as your humble ſervant, 


Jack LicaTFOOT. 


P.S. My friend will have me ac- 
quaint you, that though he would not 
willingly detract from the merit of that 
— — ſtrok eſman Mr. Sprizhtly, 
yet it is his rea! opinion, that ſome of 
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thoſe fellows, who are as rub- 

bers to this new-faſhi bagnio, have 

1 ever he did in 
ife. 

I had ſent this four and twenty hours 
ſooner, if I had not had the misfortune 
of being in a great doubt about the or- 

y of the word io. I con- 
ſulted ſeveral dictionaries, but found ne 
* at laſt having recourſe both to 
the bagnio in Newgate Street, and to 
that —— Lane, and finding the 
original manuſcripts upon the ſign- 
of fend 6 weve vols we fy on 
ſpelling, I returned home, full of ſatiſ- 
action, in order to diſpatch this epiſtle. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


AS you have taken moſt of the circum- 
ſtances of human life into conſi - 
deration, we the underwritten thought 
it not improper for us alſo to repreſent 
to you our condition, We are three 
ladies who live in the country, and the 

| improvements we make is by 
reading. We have taken a ſmall jour- 
nal of our lives, and find it extremely 
oppoſite to your laſt Tueſday's ipecu- 
lation. Weriſe by ſeven, and paſs the 
beginning of each day in devotion, and 
looł ing into thoſe affairs that fall within 
the occurrences of a retired life ; in the 
afternoon we ſometimes enjoy the com- 
pany of ſome friend or neighbour, or 
elſe work or read; at night we retire to 
our chambers, and take leave of eact 
other for the whole night at ten o'clock. 
We take particular care never to be lick 
of a Sunday. Mr. Spectator, we are 
all very good maids, but ambitious of 
characters which we think more laud- 
able, that of being very good wives. If 
any of your correſpondents inquire for 
a ſpouſe for an honeſt country gentle- 
man, whoſe eſtate is not dipped, and 
wants a wife that can fave halt his re- 
venue, and yet make a better figure than 
any of his neighbours of the fame eſtate, 
with finer bred women, you ſhall have 
further notice from, Sir, your courteous 


readers, 
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Ne CCCXXXIINM. SATURDAY, MARCH 22. 


OCAT IN CERATAMYNA DIVOS., 


Vines. EN. vi. v. 172. 


nEt CALLS EMBATTLED DEITIES TO ARMS. 


E are now entering upon the 
fixth book of Paradiſe Loſt, in 
which the poet deſcribes the battle of 
angels; having raiſed his reader's ex- 

Fation, and prepared him for it by 
Ferrat paſſages in the preceding books. 
F omitted quoting theſe paſſages in my 
obſcrvatiens on the former books, hav - 
ing purpolely reſerve them for the open- 
ing of this, the fubjet of which gave 
occaſion to them. The author's ima- 
gination was ſo inflame'] with this great 
tcene of action, that wherever he ſpeaks 
of it, he riſes, if poſſible, above him- 
telf. Thus where he mentions Satan 
in the beginning of his pocin. 


Him the almighty Power 

Hurt d headlong flaming from th' etherĩal ſky, 
With hideous ruin and combuſtion, down 
Tu bottomleſs perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 


Who durſt defy th Omnigatent to ums. 


We have likewiſe ſeveral noble hints 
of it in the internal conference. 


O Prince! O Chief of many throned powere, 

"That led th embatrtied Seraphim to war, 

Too well I fee and rue the dite event, 

That with 1:4 0.erthrow and foul defeat 

Haſt loſt us hrav'n; and all this mighty hoſt 

In horrible deitruction laid thus low — 

But ſee the angry victur hath tecali'd 

Nis minitters of vengeance and purtuit 

Back to the gates of heav'n: the tulph'rous 
hail 

Shot after us in form, o'erblown hath laid 

Ihe fie: y turgr, that from the precipice 

Of heavy nteceh dus talling; and the thunder, 

Wing d with red lightning and impetuous 
rage, 

Perhaps has ſy-nt his ſhafrs, and ceaſes now 

Lo dell u through the vaſt and boundleſs deep. 


There are ſeveral other very ſublime 
images on the ſame ſubjeR in the firſt 
bock, as alſo in the ſecond. 


What when we fled amain, du ſu'd and ſtrook 

Wich Heav'n's afflitiog thunder, and be- 
Cug':t 

Thi derp to ſhelter us; this Hell then ſerm'd 

Arete om Lyle WOUnds — 


In ſhort, the never mentions any 
thing of this battle, but in ſuch images 
of greatneſs and terror as arc ſuitable to 
the ſubject. Among ſeveral others I 
cannot forhear quoting that paſſage, 
where the Power, who is deſcribed as 
preſiding over the chaos, ſpeaks in the 
lecond book. 


Thus Satan; and him thus the Anarch old, 
With falt'ring ſpeech, and viſage incompos'd, 
Anſuer d — I know thee, ſtranger, who 

© thou art, 
© That mighty leading angel, who of late 
Made head againſt Heav'n's King, tho* 
© overthrown. 
I ſaw and heard; for ſuch a num'rous koft 
Fled not infilence through the trighted deep 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Contulion worſe contuunded; anc Haun“. 
gates f 
Pour'd out by millions her viorious bands 


Pulſuing — 


It required great pregnancy of inven- 
tion, and Kren ot imagination, to 
fill this battle with ſuch circumſtances 
as ſhould raiſe and aftoniſh the min of 
the reader ; and at the fame time an ex- 
actneſs of judgment, to avoid every 
thing that might appear light or trivial; 
Thoſe who look into Homer, are tur- 
priſed to find his battles ſtill rifing one 
above another, and improving in horror 
to the concluſion of the Iliad. Milton's 
fight of angels is wrought up with thc 
fame beauty. It is uſhered in with ſuch 
ſigns of wrath as are ſuitable to Omni- 
po-ence incenſed. The firlt engage- 
ment is carried on under a cope ot 
fire, occaſioned by the fliglits of innu- 
mcrabie burning darts and arrows which 
are diſcharged from either hott. The 
ſecond onſet is ſtill more terrible, as it 
is filled with thoſe artificial thunders, 
which ſeem to make the victory donht- 
ful, and produce a kind cf conſternation 
even in the good angeis. This is fol- 
lowed by the tearing up of mountains 
and promontories ;z till in the laſt place, 
the Rleſſiah comes forth in the tulneſs 
of mazeity and terror. Ihe porap of 

urs 
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his appearance amidſ the roarings of his 
thunders, the flaſhes of his lightnings, 
and the noiſe of his chariot-wheels, is 
deſcribed with the utmoſt flights of hu- 
man imagination. 

There is nothing in the firſt and laſt 
day's engagement which does not appear 
natural, and agreeable enough to the 
ideas moſt readers would conceive of a 
wy, A en two armies of angels. 

e ſecond day's engagement is apt 
to ſtartle an — which has not 
been raiſed and qualified for ſuch a de- 
icription, by the reading of the ancient 
poets, and of Homer in particular. It 
was certainly a very bold thought in 
our author, to aſcribe the firſt uſe of ar- 
tillery to the rehel-angels. But as ſuch 
a pernicious invention may be well ſup- 
poſed to have procecded from ſuch au- 
thors, ſo it enters very properly into 
the thoughts of that being, who is all 
along deicribed as aſpiring to the ma- 
jcity of his Maker. Such engines were 
the only inftruments he could have made 
uſe of to imitate thoſe thunders, that in 
all poetry, both facred and profane, are 
reprelented as the arms of the Almighty. 
The tearing up the hills was not alto- 
gether ſo daring a thought as the for - 
mer. We are, in ſome meaſure, pre- 
pared for ſuch an incident by the de- 
icription of the giants war, which we 
meet with among the ancient poets. 
What ſtill made this circumſtance the 
more proper for the poet's ule, is the 
opinion of many learned men, that the 
table of the giants war, which makes fo 
great 2a noile in antiquity, and gave 
birth to the ſublimeſt deſcription in He- 
nod's works, was an allegory founded 
upon this very tradition of a fight be- 
tween the good and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to 
conſider with what judgment Milton, 
in this narration, has avcided every 
thing that is mean and trivial in the de- 
|criptions of the Latin and Greek poets; 
and at the fame time improved every 
great hint which he met with in their 
works upon this ſubject. Homer in 
that paſſage, which Longinus has cele- 
brated for it ſuhlimenels, and which 
Virgil and Ovid have copied after him, 
tells us, that the giants threw Offa upon 
Olympus, and Pelion upon Offa. He 
adds an epithet to Pelion (eg] 
which very much weils the idea, by 
bringing up to the reader's imagination 


all the woods that grew upon it, There 


is further a great beauty in his ſingling 
out by name theſe three rematkal,le 
mountains, lo well known to the Greck «. 
This laſt is fuch a heauty, as the cer 
of Miiton's war could not poilibly fur - 
niſh him with. Claudio, in his frag- 
ment upon the giants war, has given 
full ſcope to that wildneſs of imayina- 
tion which was natural to him. He telis 
us that the giants tore up whole iflands 
by the roots, and threw them at the 
gods. He deſcribes one of them in par- 
ticular taking up Lemnos in his arms, 
and whirling it to the ſkies, with all 
Vulcan's ſhop in the midſt of it. An- 
other tears up mount Ida, with the river 
Enipeus, which raa down the fides of 
it; — the poet not content to deſcribe 
him with this mountain upon his ſhoul- 
ders, tells us that the river flowed down 
his back as he held it up in that poſture. 
It is viſible to every judicious reader, 
that ſuch ideas favour more of burleſque, 
than of the fublime. They proceed 
from a wantonnets of imagination, and 
rather divert the mind than attoniſh it. 
Milton has taken every thing that is 
ſublime in theſe ſeveral paſſages, and 
compoles out of them the following great 
image. 

From their foundations loos ning to and fros 
They pluck's the icated hills, with all their 

load 

Rocks, waters, woods, and by the ſhaggy tops 
U-lifting bote them in their hands. 


We have the full majeſty of Homer 
in this ſhort deſcription, improved by 
the imagination of Claudian, without 
it's puerilities. . 

I need not point out the deſcription 
of the fallen angels tecing the promon - 
tories hanging over their heads in ſuch 
a dreadful manner, with the other num- 
berleſs beauties in this book, which are 
ſo conſpicuous, that they cannot etcap:: 
the notice of the molt ordinary rewucr. 

There are indeed fo many wonder tul 
ſtrok es of poetry in this book, and ſuch 
a variety of ſublime ideas, that it would 
have been impoſſible to have given the:n 
a place within the bounds of this paper. 
Beſides that I find it in a great meature 
done to my hand at the end of my Lord 
Roſcummon's Filay on Tranſlated Poe- 
try. I ſhall refer my reader thither tor 
ſome of the maſter-ſtrokes of the ſixth 
book of Parrliſ: Loft, though at the tame 
time there are many others which that 
nolile author has not taken notice of. 
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Milton, notwithſtanding the ſublime 
ius he was maſter of, has in this 
book drawn to his aſſiſtance all the helps 
he could meet with among the ancient 
poets. The ſword of Michael, which 
makes ſo great a havock among the bad 
angels, was given him, we are told, out 
of the armory of God, 


— But the ſword 

Ot Michael from the armory of God 

Was giv'n him temper d fo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might refit that edge: it met 
The ſword of Satan, with ſteep force toſmite 
Deſcending, and in half cut ſneer 


This paſſage is a copy of that in Vir- 
gil, wherein the poet tells us, that the 
tword ef Eneas, which was given him 
by a deity, broke into pieces the ſword 
= Turnus, which came from a mortal 
forge. As the moral in this place is 
divine, ſo by the way we may obſerve 
that the beſtowing on a man who is fa- 
voured by Heaven ſuch an allegorical 
weapon, is very conformable to the old 
eaſtern way of thinking, Not only Ho- 
mer has made uſe of it, but we find the 
Jewiſh hero in the book of Maccabees, 
who had fought the battles of the choſen 
people with ſo much glory and ſucceſs, 
receiving in his dream a ſword from the 
hand the prophet Jeremiah. The 
following paſſage, wherein Satan is de- 
ſcribed as wounded by the ſwerd of Mi- 
chael, is in imitation of Homer. 


The griding ſword with diſcontinuous wound 

voy m him; but th' ethereal ſubſtance 
os'd, 

Not long diviſible; and from the gaſh 

A ſtream of nectarous humour iſſuing flow'd 

Sanguine, ſuch as celeſtial ſpirits may bleed, 

And all his armour ſtain'd 


Homer tells us in the ſame manner, 
that upon Diomedes wounding the gods, 
there flowed from the wound an ichor, 
or pure kind of blood, which was not 
bred from morta! viands; and that 
though the pain was exquiſitely great, 
the wound ſoon cloſed up and healed in 
thoſe beings who are veſted with im- 
mortality, 

I queſtion not but Milton, in his de- 
ſcription of his furious Moloch flying 
from the battle, and bellowing with the 
wound he had received, had his eye on 
Mars in the Iliad; who, upon his being 
wounded, is repreſented as retiring out 


of the fight, and making an outcry 
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louder than that of a whole army when 
it begins the charge. Homer adds, that 
the Greeks and Trojans, who were en- 

in a general battle, were terrified 
on each fide with the bellowing of this 
wounded deity. The reader will eaſily 
obſerve how Milton has kept all the hor 
ror of this image, without running into 
the ridicule of it 


Where the might of G+briel fought, 
And with fierce enfigns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious king; who him defy'd, 

And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten'e, nor from the Holy One of heav'n 
Refrain'd his tongue blaſphemous; but anan 
Down cloven to the waift, with ſhatter'd arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing 


Milton has likewiſe raiſed his deſcrip- 
tion in this book with many images 
taken ont of the poetical parts of Scrip- 
ture. The Meſſiah's chariot, as I have 
before taken notice, is formed upon a 
viſion of Ezekiel, who, as Grotius ob- 
ſerves, has very much in him of Ho- 
mer's ſpirit in the poetical parts of his 
prophecy, 

The tollowing lines, in that glorious 
commiſſion which is given the Meſſiah 
to extirpate the hott of rebel angels, are 
drawn from a ſublime paiſage in the 
Palms, 


Go then thou Mightieſt in thy Father's might, 

Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 4 

That ſhake heav'n's baſis; bring forth all 
my war, 

My bow, my thunder, my almighty arms, 

Giurd on thy ſword on thy puiſſant thigh. 


The reader will eaſily diſcover many 
other ſtrokes of the ſame nature. 

There is no quettion but Milton bad 
heated his imagination with the fight of 
the gods in Homer, before he entered 
into this engagement of the angels. 
Homer there gives us a ſcene of men, 
heroes and gods, mixed together in 
battle, Mars animates the contending 
armies, and lifts up his voice in ſuch a 
manner, that it is heard diſtinctly amidſt 
all the ſhouts and confuſion of the fight, 
Jupiter at the ſame time thunders over 
their heads; while Neptune raiſes ſuch 
a tempeſt, that the whole field of battle 
and all tue of the mountains ſhake 
about them, The t tells us, that 
Pluto himſelf, whoſe habitation was in 
the very centre of the earth, was ſo af- 
frighted at the ſhock, that he 1 
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his throne. Homer afterwards deſcribes 
Vulcan as pouring down a ftorm of fire 
upon the river Xanthus, and Minerva 
as throwing a rock at Mars; who, he 
tells us, covered feven acres in his fall. 

tos — 5 rg 75 — 
of the every thing that is t a 
tervidle in nature, Milton has filled his 
fight of good and bad angels with all 
the like circumſtances of horror. The 
ſhout of armies, the rattling of brazen 
chariots, the hurling of rocks and moun- 
tains, the earthquake, the fire, the thun- 
der, are all of employed to lift up 
the reader's imagination, and give him a 
ſuitable idea of fo great an ation. With 
what art has the poet repreſented the 
whole body of the earth trembling, even 
before it was created! 


All heaven 


Reſounded, and had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre ſnuoox 


In how ſublime and juſt a manner 
does he afterwards deſcribe the whole 
heaven ſhaking under the wheels of the 
Meſſiah's chariot, with that exception 
to the throne of God! 

Under his burning wheels 


The ſtedfaſt Empyrean ſhook throughout, 
All but the thrane itſeli of Go 
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Notwithſtanding the Meſſiah appears 

cloathed with ſo much terror and ma- 

* found means to 

his readers conceive an idea of 

him, beyond what he himſelf is able to 
deſcribe. 


Yet half his he put not but 
r 


0 
His thunder in mid volley; for he meant 
Not to deſtroy, but root them out of heaven. 


In a word, Milton's genius, which 
was ſo great in itſelf, and fo ftrength- 
ened by all the helps of learning, ap- 

s in this hook every way equal to 
11s ſubject, which was the moſt ſublime 
that could enter into the thoughts of a 
poet. As he knew all the arts of ai 
fecting the mind, he knew it was ne 
ceſſary to give it certain reſting- places 
and opportunities of recovcring ittelt 
from time to time: he has therefore wit! 
great addreſs interſperſed ſever al ipceches, 
reflections, umilitudes, and the like re- 
liefs, to diverſify his narration, and cute 
the attention ot the reader, that he might 
come freſh to his great action, and by 
ſuch a contraſt of ideas, have a more 
lively taſte of the nobler pats of his de- 
ſcription. 
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VOLUISTI, IN SVO GCENERE, UNUMQUEMQUE NOSTRUM QUAIL QUEEN. 


DAM ESSE ROSCIUM, DIXISTIQUE NGN TAM EA QUA KRECTA ESSENT PRUSARE, 
QUAM QUE PRAVA SUNT FASTIDIIS ADHAXRESCERSE. 


Ciczro Det GesTurU. 


You WOULD HAVE ZACH oF US BE A KIND OF R9O*C1IUS TE HIS WAY; AND YT 
HAVE SAID, THAT MEN ARE NOT $0 MUCH FLEASED WITH WHAT IS RICHT, 


AS DISGUSTED AT WHAT 15 WAONG. 


T is very natural to take for our 

whole lives a light impreſſion of a 
thing, which at firſt fell into contempt 
with us for want of confideration. The 
real ule of a certain qualification (which 
the wiſer part of mankind look upon as 
at beſt an indifferent thing, and gene- 
rally a frivolous circumſtance) thews 
the ill conſequence of ſuch prepoſſeſſions. 
What I mean, is the art, ſkill, accom- 
pliſhment, or whatever you will call it, 
of dancing. I knew a gentleman of 
great abilities, who bewailed the wart 
of this part of his edycation to the end 


of a very honourable life. He obſerved 


that there was not occaſion for the com- 
mon uſe of great talents; that they are 
but ſeldom in demand; and that thele verv 
great talents were often rendered uielcts 
to a man for want of finall attainments. 
A good mien (a becoming motion, gel- 
ture and aſpect) is natural to ſome men; 
but even theſe would be highly mere 
grace ful in their carriage, if what they do 
from the furce of nature were confu med 
and heightened from the force of reaſon. 
To one who has not at all conſidered it, 
to mention the force of :caſon on ſuch a 


ſubſe, will appear fantaſtical; bi. t 


when you hare a little attended to it, an 
— 2 aſſen. bl y 
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nembly of men will have quite another 
view: and they will tell you, it is evi- 
dent trom plain and infallible rules, why 
this man with thoſe beautiful features 
and well-faſhioncd perſon, is not ſo 
azrecable as he who ſits by him without 
any of thoſe advantages. When we 
read we do it without any exerted act of 
memory that preſents the ſhape of the 
letters ; but habit makes us do it me- 
chanically, without ſtaying, like chil- 
dren, to recolle& and join thoſe letters. 
A man who has not had the regard of 
his geſture in any part of his education, 
will find himſclf unable to act with free- 
dom before new company, as a child 
that is but now learning would be to 
read without heſitation. It is for the 
advancement of the pleaſure we receive 
in being agreeable to each other in ordi- 
nary lite, that one would wiſh dancing 
were generally underitood as conducive 
as it really is to a proper deportment in 
matters that appear the molt remote 
from it. A man ct learning and ſenſe 
is diſtinguiſhed from others as he is ſuch, 
though he never runs upon points too 
diſficult for the reſt of the world; in 
like manner the reaching out of the arm, 
anal the moit ordinary mution, diſcovers 
whether a man ever learnt to know 
vrhat is the true harmony and compoſure 
of his limbs and countenance. Who- 
ever has ſern Pooth, in the character of 
Pyrrhus, march to his throne to receive 
Oreſtes, is convinced that majeſtic and 
treat conceptions are expreſſed in the 
ry Rep; but perhaps, though no other 
van could perform that incident as well 
15 he does, he himſelf would do it with 
yet greater elevation, were he a dancer. 
his is fo dangerous a ſubject to treat 
with gravity, that I ſhall not at preſent 
eu ter into it any further; but the author 
of the following letter has treated it in 
ic eſſay he ſpeaks of in fuch a manner, 
that T am beholden to him for a reſolu- 
ton, that I will never hereafter think 
11:-anly of any thing, until I have heard 
what they who have another opinion of 
it have to ſay in it's defence. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


TINCE there are ſcarce any of the 

arts and ſciences that have not been 
1. commended to the world by the pens 
of ſome of the profeſſors, maſters, or 
'vrers of them, whereby the uſefulneſs, 


excellence, and benefit 


% 


ariſing from 


- 
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them, both as to the ſpeculative and 
practical part, have been made public. 


to the 22 advantage and improvement 


of ſuch arts and ſciences; why ſhould 
dancing, an art celebrated by the an- 
cients in ſo extraordinary a manner, be 
totally neglected by the moderns, and 
left deſtitute of any pen to recommend 
it's various excellencies and ſubſtantial 
merit to mankind ? 

The low ebb to which dancing is now 
fallen, is altogether owing to this ſi- 
lence. The art is eſteemed only as an 
amuſing trifle; it lies altogether uncul- 
tivated, and is unhappily fallen under 
the imputation of illiterate and me- 
chanic : and as _ in one of his 

olo , complains of the dancers 
— all 1 — his play, 
ſo may we well fay, that capering and 
tumbling is now preferred to, and ſup- 
plies the place of juſt and 2 danc- 
ing on our theatres. It is therefore, in 
my opinion, high time that ſome one 
ſhould come to it's aſſiſtance, and relieve 
it from the many groſs and growing 
errors that have crept into it, and over- 
catt it's real beauties; and to ſet dancing 
in it's true light, would ſhew the uſe- 
fulneſs and elegancy of it, with the plea- 
fure and inſtruction produced from it: 
and alſo lay down tome fundamental 
rules, that might lo tend to the improve- 
ment of it's profeſſors, and information 
of the ſpectators, that the firſt might be 
the better enabled to perform, and the 
latter rendered more capable of judging, 
what is (if there be any thing) valu- 
able in this art. 

To encourage, therefore, ſome inge- 
nious pen capable of ſo generous an un- 
dertaxing, and in ſome meaſure to re- 
lieve dancing from the diſadvantages it 


at preſent lies under, I, who teach to 


dance, have attempted a ſmall treatiſe 
as an eflay towards an hiſtory of danc- 
ing; in which I have enquired into it's 
327 original, and uſe, and ſhewn 
what eſteem the ancients had for it: L 
have likewiſe conſidered the nature and 
rfect ion of all it's ſeveral parts, and 
ow beneficial and delightful it is, both 
as a qualification and an exerciſe ; and 
endeavoured to anſwer all objections 
that have been maliciouſly raiſed againſt 
it. I have proceeded to give an account 
of the particular dances of the Greek 4 
and Romans, whether religious, war- 
like, or civil; and taken particular no- 
tice of that part of dancing iclating to 
lle 
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the ancient ſtage, and in which the — 
tomimes hul fo great x ſhare; nor have 
I bcen wanting in giving an hiſtorical 
account of ſome particular maſters ex- 
cellent in that ſurpriſing art. After 
which I have advanced ſome obſerva- 
tions on the modern dancing, both as 
to the ſtage, and that part of it, fo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the qualification of 
gentlemen and ladies; and have con- 
ciuded with ſome ſhort remarks on the 
origin and progreſs of the character by 
which dances are writ down, and com- 
mun'cated to one maſter from another. 
If ſome great genius after this would 
ariſe, and advance th:s art to that per- 
ſection it ſeems capable of receiving, 
what might not be expected from it? 
For if we conſider the origin of arts and 
{ciences, we ſhall find that ſome of them 
took rile from beginnings fo mean and 
unpromiling, that it is very wonderful 
to think that ever ſich ſurpriting ſtruc- 
tures ſhould have been raiſed upon ſuch 
ordinary foundations. But what can- 
not a great genius effect? Who would 
have thought that the clangorous noiſe 
ot a ſmith's hammer ſhould have given 
the firſt riſe to muſic ? Yet Macrobius 
in his ſecond bock relates that Pytha- 
goras, in paſling by a ſmith's thop, 
round that the ſounds proceeding from 
ine hammers were either more grave or 
acute, according to the different weizhts 
of the hammers. The philolopher, to 
improve this hint, ſuſpends different 
weights by (trings of the ſame bigneis, 
and found in like manner that the ſounds 
inſwered to the weights. This being 
covered, he finds out thoſe numbers 


which produced ſounds that were con- 
ſonants: as, that two ſtrings of the 
fame ſubſtance and tenſion, the one be- 
ing double the length of the other, gave 
that interval which is called diapaton, 
or an eighth; the ſame was alſo effected 
from two ſtrings of the fame length and 
ſize, the one having four times the ten- 
ſion of the other. By theſe Reps, from 
ſo mean a beginning, did this great man 
reduce, what was only before noiſe, to 
one of the moſt delight ful ſcicnces, by 
marrying it to the mathematics; and by 
that mcans canied it to be one of the 
moſt abſtra& and Jemonttrative of ſci— 
ences. Who knows therefore hut mo- 
tion, whether decorous or repre{-nt:tive, 
may not (us it ſrems highly prob+ble it 
may) be taken into conuderation by 
ſome perſon capable of reducing it into 
a regular ſcience, though not ſo demon- 
ſtrative as that proceeding from ſounds, 
yet ſufficient to «entitle it to a place 
among the magnified arts? 

Now, Mr. Spectator, as you have 
declared yourſelf vifiter of dancing- 
ſchools, and this being an undertaking 
v-hich more immediately reſpects them, 
J think myſelf indifpenftbly obliced, 
befare I procce:i to the publication ef this 
my eſſay, to atk your advice, and hold it 
ablolutely neceſſary to have your ©ppro- 
bation 3 and in order to recommend my 
rreatile to the peruſal of the parents of 
tuch as learn to dance, as well as to the 
young ladies, to whom, as viſitor, you 
ought to be guardian. I an, Sir, your 
moit humble ſervant, 


Stor, Marca 10, 
1714. T 
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RFSPICERE EXEMPLAR VIT.E MORUMQUE JURERO 
DUCTUM IMITATOREM, ET VERAS HINC DUCERE VOCES., 


Hor. 


THESE ARE THE LIKEST COPIES, WHICH ARE DRAWN 
FROM THE ORIGINAL OF HUMAN LIFE. 


M* friend Sir Roger de Coverley, 
when we laſt met together at the 
club, told me that he had a great mind 
wo tee the new tragedy with me, aſſur- 
zug me, at the ſame time, that he had 
not been at a play theſe twenty years. 
Te lait I aw,” fait Sir Roger, * was 


* 


Roscou uo. 


© the Committee, which I ſhould not 


© have gone to neither, had not I been 
told before- hand, that it was a good 
* Church-of-England comedy.” He 
then proceecled to enquire of me who this 
dittrefled mother was; and upon hearing 


that ſhe was IIector's widow, he told- 


ame 
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me that her huſband was a brave man, 
and that when he was a [chool-boy he 
had read his life at the end of the dic- 
tionary. My friend aſke:l me, in the 
yext place, if there would not be ſome 
danger in coming home late, in caſe the 
Mohucs ſhould be abroad. I affure 
vou, ſays he, I thought I had fallen 
© into their hands laft night; for I ob- 
© ferved two or three luſty black men 
that followed me half way up Fleet 
Street, and mendled their pace behind 
© me, in proportion as I put on to get 
* away from them. You muſt know,” 
eontinued the knight with a ſmile, © I 
* fancied they had a mind to hunt me; 
for I remember an honett gentleman 
in my neighbourhood, who was ſerved 
* fach a trick in King © tiarles the Se- 
* cond's time, for which reaſon he has 
© not ventured himſelf in town ever 
* fince. I might have ſhe n them very 
6 — ſport, had this been their de- 
* fign; for as I am an old Fox- hunter, 
I ſhould have turned and dodged, and 
© have piaycd them a thouſand tricks 
they had never ſeen in their lives be- 
fore. Sir Roger added, that if thu 
gentlemen had any ſuch intention, they 
did not ſucceed very well in it: * for T 
* threw them out, ſays he, at the end 
of Norfolk Street, where I doubled 
* the corner and got ſhelter in my lodg- 
* ings before they could imagine what 
* was become of me. Hon ever, fays 
the knight, if Captain Sentry will 
make one with us to-morrow niglit, 
* and you will both of you call upon me 
* about four o'clock, that we may be 
at the houſe before it is full, I will 
© have my own coach in readineſs to 
attend you, for John tells me he has 
got the fore - wheels mended.” 

The Captain, who did not fail to 
meet me there at the appointed hour, 
bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for that he 
had put on the ſame {--ord which he 
made uſe of at the battle of Steenkirk. 
Sir Roger's ſervants, and among the 
_ reſt my old friend the butler, had, I 
found, provided themſelves with good 
oaken 222 to attend their maſter 
n is occaſion, When we had 
pico him in his coach, with myielſ at 

is left-hand, the captain before him, 
and his butler at the head of his toot- 
men in the rear, we convoyed him in 
ſafety to the play-houſe, where after 
having marched up the entry in good 
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him, and featcd him betwixt us in the 
pit. As ſoon as the houſe was full, 
and the candles lighted, my old friend 
Rood up and looked about him with 
that pl-aſure, which a mind ſeaſoned 
with humanity naturally feels in itſelf, 
at the ſiglit of a multitude of people who 
ſeem pleaſed with one another, and par- 
take of the ſame common entertainment. 
I could not but fancy to myſelf, as the 
old man ſtood np in the middle of the 
pit, that he * a very proper center 
to a tragic audience. n the enter- 
ing of Pyrrhus, the knight told me that 
he did not believe the King of France 
himſelf had a better ſtrut. I was indeed 
very attentive to my old friend's re- 
marks, becauſe I looked u them as 
a piece of natural — and was 
well pleaſed to hear him, at the con- 
eluſion of almoſt every ſcene, telling 
me that he could not imagine how the 
play would end. One while he appeared 
much concerned for Andromache; and 
a little while after as much for Her- 
mionc; and was extremely pnzzied to 
think what would become of Pyrrhus. 
When Sir Roger ſaw Andromache's 
obitinate refuſal ro her lover's impor- 
tunitſes, he whiſpered me in the ear, 
that he was ſure ſhe would never have 
him; to which he added, with a more 
than ordinary vehemence—* You can- 
© not imagine, Sir, what it is to have 
to do with a widow.” Upon Pyrrhus's 
threatening afterwards to leave her, the 
knight ſhook his head and muttered to 
himſelf—* Ay, do if you can. This 
part dwelt ſo much upon my friend's 
imagination, that at the cloſe of the 
third act, as I was thinking of ſome- 
thing elle, he whiſpered me in the ear 
Theſe widows, Sir, are the moſt per- 
* verſe creatures in the world. But 
pray, Gays he, you that are a critic, 
is the play according to your dramatic 
rules, as you call them? Should your 
pau in —_ always talk to be 
underitood ? y, there is not a 
ſingle ſentence in this play that I do 
not know the meaning of. 
The fourth act very luckily begun 
before I had time to give the old gentle- 
man an anſwer: * Well, ſays the 
knight, fitting down with great fatiſ- 
faction, I ſuppoſe we are now to ſee 
Hector s Shall. Ile chen renewed 
his attention, and, from time to time, 
fell a praiſing the widow. He made, 
indeed, a little miſtake as to one of her 
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pages, whom, at his firſt entering, he 
took for Aſtyanax; but quickly ſer him- 
ſelf right in that particular, though, at 
the ſame time, he ned he ſhould have 
been very glad to have ſeen the little 
boy, who, fays he, muſt needs be a fine 
child by the account that is given of 
him. Upon Hermione's going off with 
a menace to Pyrrhus, the audience gave 
a loud clap, to which Sir Roger added 
On my word, a notable young bag- 
„gage! 

As there was 2 remarkable ſi- 
lence and ſtillneſs in, the audience dur. 
ing the whole action, it was natural for 
them to take the opportunity of the in- 
tervals between the acts, to expreſs 
their opinion of the * _ of their 
reſpective - Sir aring a 
ger of en wat Orettes, ſtruck in 
with them, and told them, that he 
thought his friend Pylades was a very 
ſenſible man; as they 4 afterwards 

lauding Pyrrhus, Sic Roger put in 
yay" . Bay let 22 5 
ſiys he, though he ſpeaks but Eule, 
I like the old fellow in whitkers as 
well as any et them. Captain Sentry 
ſreing two or three wags, who fat near 
us, lean with an attentive car towards 


Sir Roger, and fearing left they ſhould 
imuke the knight, plucked him by the 
elbow, and whiſpered ſomething in his 
ear, that laſted till the opening of the 
fifth act. The knight was wonderfully 
attentive to the account which Orettes 
gives of Pyrrhus's death, and at the 
concluſion of it, told me it was ſuch a 
bloody piece of work, that he was glad 
it was not done upon the ſtage. Seeing 
atterwards Oreſtes in his raving fit, he 
grew more than ordinary ferious, and 
took occaſion to moralize (in his way) 
upon an evil conſcience, adding, that 
Oreſtes, in his madneſs, looked as if he 
ſaw ſomething. 

As we were the firſt that came into 
the houſe, lo we were the laſt that went 
out of it; being reloived to have a clear 
paſſage for our old friend, whom we 
did nor care to venture among the juit- 
ling of the crowd. Sir Roger went out 
fully ſatisfied with his entertainment, 
and we guarded him to his lodging in 
the ſame manner that we brought him 
to the play-houſe; being highly pleaſed, 
for my own part, not only with the per- 
formance of the exceilent piece which 
had been preſented, but with the ſatiſ- 
faction which it had given the old man. 

L 
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w—CLAMENT PERIISSE PUDOREM 
CUNCTI PENE PATRES: FA CUM REPREHENDERF CONER, 
QUA GRAVIS &SOPUS, dus DOCTUS ROSCIUS EGIT : 
VEL QUIA NIL RECTUM, NISI QUOD PLACUIT $SIBT, DUCUNT3 
VEL QUIA TURPE PUTANT PARERE MINORIAUS, ET QUE 
IMBERBEES DIDICERE, SENES PERDENDA FATERT. 


Hoa. Er. 1. L. 2. v. 8c. 


IMITATED. 


ONE TRAGIC SENTENCE IF I DARE DFRIDE, 
WHICH BETTERTON'S GRAVE ACTION DIGNIFY'D, 
oa WELL-MOUTH'D BOOTH WITH EMPHASIS PROCLAIMS, 
THO' BUT, PERHAPS, A MUSTER-ROLL OF NAMES) 
HOW WILL OUR FATHERS RISE UP IN A RAGE, 
AND SWEAR, ALL SHAME IS LOST IN GEORGE'S AGE! 
YOU'D THINK NO FOOLS DISGRAC'D THE FORMER REIGN, 
DID NOT SOME GRAVE EXAMPLES YET XEMAIN, 
WH9 SCORN A LAD SHOULD TEACH HIS FATHER SKILL, 
AND, HAVING QNCE BEEN WRONG, WILL BE $0 STILL. Porz. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


A you are the daily endeavourer to 
promote learning and good ſenſe, 
I think mylelf obliged io ſuggeſt to your 
conſideration whatever may promote or 


prejudice them. There is an evil which 


has prevailed from generation to gene- 
ration, which grey hairs and tyrannical 
cuſtom continue to ſupport; I hope your 
ſpectatorial authority will give a featon- 


able check to the ſpread of tae intectionʒ 


I mean old men's overbearing comm 


8 » 
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eſt ſenſe of their juniors by the mere 
force of ſeniority; to that for a young 
man in the bloom of life and vigour ot 
age to give a reaſonable contraction to 
his elders, is eſteemed an unpardonable 
inſolence, and regarded as a reverſing 
the decrees of nature. I am a young 
man, I confeſs, vet I honour the grey 
head as much as any one; however, 
when in company with old men I hear 
the:n fpeak obtcurely, or reaſon pre- 

erouſlv, (into which abſurdities, pre- 
judice, pride, or intereſt, will ſometumes 
throw the wiſeſt) I count it no crime to 
rectify their reatonings, unleſs conſci - 
ence muſt truckle to cexemony, and truth 
fall a facrifice to complaiſance. The 
ſtrongeſt arguments are enervaterl, and 
the luighiteſt evidence diſappeais, be: ce 
ehole tremenclous reatonings and daz- 
ling ditcoveries of vencrable old age: 
© You are young giddly-h.aded fellows, 
you have not vet had experience of the 
world.“ Thus we yeun;; folks find our 
ambition cramped, and our lazinels in- 
dulged, ſince, while young, we have 
little room to diſplay cur:cives; and, 
when old, the weaknefs of nature mutt 
paſs for ſtrength of ſenſe, and we hope 
that hoary heads will raiſe us above the 
attacks of contradliction. Now, Sir, as 
you would enliven our activity in the 
purſuit of learning, take our caſe mto 
conſideration; and, with a glols on brave 
Elihu's ſentiments, aſſert the rights of 
youth, and prevent the pernicious en- 
cronchments of age. The generous rea- 
fonings of that gallant youth would 
adorn your paper; and I beg you would 
inſert them, not doubting but thar they 
will give good entertainment to the moſt 
intelligent of your readers ; 


So theſe three men ceaſed to anſwer 
© Job, becauſe he was righteons in his 
own eyes. Then was kindled the 
wrath of Elihu, the fon of Barachel 
the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram: 
againſt Job was his wrath kindled, 
becauſe he juſtihed himſelf rather than 
God. Ailo againſt his three friends 
was his wrath kindled, hecauſe they 
had found no an{wer, and yet had con- 
demne! Job. Now Elihu had waited 
till Job had ſpoken, becauſe they were 
elder than he. When Elihu faw 
there was no anſwer in the month of 
theſe three men, then his wrath was 
kindled. And Elihu, the fon of Ba- 
rachel the Buzite, auſwered and laid 


— I am voung, and vs are very old, 
« wherctore 1 was afraid, and durit not 
„ ſhew you mine opinion. I faid, 
% Days thould fprak, and multitude ot 
« years ſhould teach witdom. But 
& there is a ſpirit in man, and the in- 
„ ſpirution of the Almighty giveth them 
% underſtanding, Great men are not 
% always wiſe: neither do the aged 
* underſtand judgment. Therefore 1 
* fadHearken to me, I allo will 
* ſhew mine opinion. Behold I waite(! 
& for your words; I gave ear to your 
% regions, whiltt you ſearched out what 
* to fav. Vea, I attended unto you, 
and behold there was none of you 
& that convinced Job, or that anſwered 
4 his words; leit ve ſhould fay, We 
„ have found out willom: God thruit- 
& etl him down, not man. No he hath 
* not directed his words againſt me: 
„ nenher will | arfwer him with your 
* tpreches. They were amazed; they 
© anlwered no more: they left off peak 
* img. When I had waited (for they 
„ tpike not, but Rood ſtill and anfwer- 
eln wore) I fail will anſwer 
% alia my part, I alto will ſhew mine 
& opmun. For J am full of matter; 
& the tpirit within me conftraineth me. 
& B hold, my bellv is as wine which 
© hath no vent, it is ready to burit like 
* new bottles. Iwill ſpeak that I mav 
„ be refreihed: Iwill open my lips and 
% anſwer. Let me nor, I pray you, 
accept any man's perion, neither let 
© me give Hattering titles unto many. 
& For I know not to give flattering *:- 
& tles; in fo doing my Maker would 
% ſoon take me away. 


n. SPECTATOR, 
1 Have formerly read with great fatiC. 

faction your papers about idols, and 
the behaviour of gentlemen in thoſe 
coffee-houſes where women officiate, 
and impatiently waited to {ce you take 
India and china ſhops into conſidera- 
tion: but ſince you have paſted us over 
in ſilence, either that you have not as 
yet thought us worth your notice, or 
that the grievances we lie under have 
eſcaped your diſcerning eye, I muſt 
make my complaints to you, and am 
encouraged to do it, becauſe you ſeem 
a little at leiſure at this preſent writing. 
I am, dear Sir, one of the top china- 
women about town; and, though I ſay 
it, keep as good tnings, and receive as 
fine company, as any o this end of the 


town, 


. 


1 


* 


r 
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town, let the other be who ſhe will: in 
ſhort, I am in a fair way to be eaſy, 
were it not for a club of female Rakes, 
who under pretence of taking their in- 
nocent rambles, forſooth, and diverting 
the ſpleen, ſeldom fail to piague me 
twice or thrice a day to cheapen tea, or 
buy a ſkreen; What elſe ſhould the 

© mean?” as they often repeat it. Theſe 
Rakes are your idle ladies of faſhion, 
who, having nothing to do, employ 
themſcives in tumbling over my ware. 
One of theſe no-cuſtomers (for by the 
way they feldom or never buy any 
thing) calls for a ſet of tea-diſhes, an- 
other for a haſon, a third for my beſt 
green tea, and even to the punch-bowl, 
there is ſcarce a picce in my ſhop but 
mult be diſplaced, and the whole agree- 
able architecture diſordered ; fo that I 
can compare them to nothing but to 
the night-goblins that take a pleaſure 
to overturn the diſpoſition of plates and 
diſhes in the kitchens of your houſe- 


wifely maids. Weil, after all this 
racket and clutter, this is too dear, that 
is their averſion; another thing is charm- 
ing, but not wanted : the ladies are cured 
of the ſpleen, but I am not a ſhilling the 
better for it. Lord! what ſignifies one 
poor pot of tea, conſidering the trouble 
they put me to? Vapours, Mr. Spec- 
tator, are terrible things; for though I 
am not poſſeſſed by them myſelf, I fuf- 
fer more from them than if I were. 
Now I muſt beg you to admonith all 
ſuch day-goblins to make fewer viſits, 
or to be lefs troubleſome when they 
come to one's ſhop; and to convince 
them that we honeſt ſhopkeepers have 
ſomething better to do, than to cure 
folks of the vapours gratis. A young 
fon of mine, a ſchool- boy, is my ſecre- 
tary, ſo I hope ycu will make allow- 
ances. TI am, Sir, your conſtant reader, 
and very humble fervant, 

REBECCA THE DISTRESSED, 
MaARrcH THE 220. 
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FINGIT EQUUM TENERA DOCIT FM CERVICE MAGISTER, 


TAE VIAM QUAM MONSTRAT EQUES 


Hon. Er. 11. . f. v. 64+ 


THE JOCKEY TRAINS THE YOUNG AND TENDER HORSE, 
WHILE YET S0F T-MOUTH'D, AND BREEDS HIM TO THE COURSE. 


Have lately received a third letter 

from the gentleman, who has already 
given the public two eſſays upon edu- 
cation. 4 his thoughts ſerm to be 
very juſt and new upon this ſubjeR, I 
ſhall communicate them to the reader. 


SIR, 
T* I had not been hindered by ſome 

extraordinary buſineſs, I ſhould have 
ſent you ſooner my further thoughts 
upon education. You may pleaſe to 
remember that in my lait letter I en- 
Ceavoured to give the beſt reaſons that 
could be urged in favour of a private 
or public education. Upon the whole 
it may perhaps be thought that I ſcemed 
rather inclined to the latter, though at 
the ſame time I confeſſed that virtue, 
which ought to be our firſt and prin- 
cipal care, was more uſually acquired 
in the former. 

J intend therefore, in this letter, to 
effer at methods, by which I conceive 


Caren. 
boys might be made to improve in vir- 
tue, as they advance in letters. 

I know that in moſt of our public 
ſchools vice is puniſhed and diſconraged, 
whenever it is found out ; but this is far 
from being ſufficient, unleſs our youti: 
are at the {ame time taught to form a 
right judgment of things, and to know 
what is properly virtue. 

To this end, wherever they read the 
lives and actions of ſuch men as have 
been famous in their generation, ie 
ſhould not be thonght erough to make 
them barely uncler tand fo many Greek 
or Latin ſentences, but they ſhould be 
aſked their pin of ſuch an af ion or 
faying, and obliged to give their rcatens 
why thev take it to be good cr bad. 
By this means they would iaſenſibly 
arrive at proner notions of courage, 
temperance, honovr and juſtice. 

T here muſt he great care taken how 
the example of any particular perſon is 
recommended to them in groſs ; inſte2d 

+ R of 
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of which they ought to be taught where- 
in ſuch a man, though great in ſome 
reſpe&s, was weak and faulty in others. 
For want of this caution, a boy is often 
fo dazzled with the luſtre of a great 
character, that he confount!s it's heau- 
ties with it's blemiſhes, and looks even 
upon the faulty part of it with an eye 
of admiration. 

I have often wondered how Alexan- 
der, who was naturally of a generous 
and merciful dilpolition, came to be 
guilty of fo barbarous an action as that 
of dragging the governor of a town 
after his chariot. I know this is gene- 
rally aſcribed to his paſſion for Homer; 
but I lately met with a paſſuge in Plu- 
tarch, which, it I am not very much 
miſtaken, till gives us a clearer light 
into the motives of this action. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Alexander in his 
youth had a maſter named Lyſimachus, 
who, though he was a man deſtitute of 
al] politeneſs, inzratiated hinfcif both 
with Philip and his pupil, and became 
the ſecond man at court, hy calling the 
King Peicus, the prince Achilles, and 
hinilf Pheruix. It is wo wonder if 
Alexander, having been thus uta not 
« my to admire, hut to h nνẽe Achil- 
Is, thou] think it giviwus to uni! ite 
him in this piece of cruelly ail ca- 
agance. 

Jo carry this thought vet further, I 
ſhall ſubint it to your conſideration, 
whether inttead of a theme or copy of 
verfes, whien are the uſnal exercise, as 
ney are called in the ſchool phrate, it 
weuid not he more proper that a boy 
Mouid be taſked once or twice u week 
to write down h's opinion of uch per- 
bas and things a+ occur to him in his 
r-ading; that he thould detcant upon 
ne actions of Turnus or Earn, fhew 
wherein they excelled or were defective, 
: enture or approve any particular ac- 
tion, obſerve how it might have keen 
c ur ied to a greater degree of perfection, 
and how it exceede - or fell hort of an- 
other. He might at the tame time mark 
what was moral in any tpeech, and how 
far it agreril with the character of the 
perion ſpeaking. This exerciſe would 
toon {trengthen his judgment in what 
i blameable or pra:tz-worthy, 2nd give 
him an early featoning of morality. 

Next to thote examples which may be 
met with in books, I very much approve 
Horzce's way of ſetting before vouth 
duc intamous or honomable characters 


of their cotemporaries: that poet telle 
us, this was the method his father made 
ule of to incline him to any particular 
virtue, or give him an averſion to any 
particular vice. It, fays Horace, 
* my father adviſed me to live within 
© houn:s, and be contented with the 
© fortune he ſhoulil leave me: ** Do not 
© you ſe,” fays he, © the miſerable 
condition of Burrns, and the fon of 
Albus? Let the misfortunes of thole 
two wretches teach you to avoid luxu- 
ry and extravagance.” If he would 
© inſpire me with an abhorrence to de- 
© bavchery, © Do not. fays he, © make 
„ wwwrklt like Sectanus, when you 
* mas be happy in the enjoyment of 
„% lawtu! pleaſures. How ſcandalous, 
favs he, © is the character of Trebo- 
„ius, who was lately caught in bed 
„% with another man's wife?” To il- 
luſtrate the force of this method, the 
poet adds, that as a hendſtrong patient, 
who will not at firſt follow his phyſi- 
cian's preſcriptions, grows orderly when 
he hears that his neighbours die all 
about him; ſo youth is often frighted 
from vice, by hearing the ill reports it 
brings upon cthers. 

Xenophon's ſchools of equity, in his 
life of Cyrus the great, are ſufficiently 
famous. He tells us, that the Perſian 
children went to ſchool, and employed 
their time as diligently in learning the 
principles of juſtice and ſobriety, as the 
youth in other countries did to acquii e 
the moſt difficult arts and ſciences: their 
governors ſpent molt part of the day in 
hearing their mutual accuſations one 
againtt the other, whether for violence, 
cheating, ſlander, or ingratitude; and 
taughr them how to give judgment 
againſt thoſe who were found to be any 
ways guilty of theſe crimes. I omit 
the ſtory of the long and ſhort coat, for 
which Cyrus himſe}f was puniſhed, as 
a caſe equally known with any in Lit- 

on. 

The method which Apuleius tells us 
the Indian Gymnoſophiſts took to edu- 
cate their diſciples, is ſtill more curious 
and remarkable. His words are as fol- 
low: When their dinner is re dy, be- 
© fore it is ſerved up, the maliers en- 
© quire of every particular ſcholar how 
© hg has employed his time ſince ſun- 
© riſing; ſome of them anſwer, that 
having been choſen as arbiters be- 
© tween two perſons, they have com- 
* polcd their differences, and made them 

friends ; 


* 
* 


y 0. EEO 
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a . 
6 — of their feliows: but if there 
* happens to be any one among them, 
* who cannot make it appear that he 
has employed the morning to advan- 
© tage, he is immediately excluded from 
the company, and obliged to work 
£ while the reſt are at dinner.” 

It is not impoſſible, that from theſe 
ſeveral ways of producing virtue m the 
minds of boys, ſome general method 
might be invented. What I would en- 
deavour to inculcate, is, that our youth 
cannot be too ſoon taught the principles 
of virtue, ſeeing the firſt impreſſions 
which are made on the mind are always 
the ſtrongeſt. 

The archbiſhop of Cambray makes 
Telemachus fay, that, though he was 
young in ycars, he was old in the art 
of knowing how to keep both his own 
and his friends ſecrets. When my 
father, ſays the prince, went to the 
* fiege of Troy, took me on his 
© knees, and after having embraced and 
© hlefſed me, as he was ſurrounded 
* by the nobles of Ithaca“ O my 
« friends,” fays he, into your hands 
«© I commit the education of my fon; 
« if ever you loved his father, ſhew it 
in your care towards him: but above 
all, do not omit to form him juſt, 
«© ſincere, and faithful in keeping a ſe · 
«« cret.”” Theſe words of my father, 
ſays Telemachus, * were continually re- 
« peated to me by his friends in his ab- 
© {ence; who made no ſcruple of com- 
s municating to me their uneaſineſs to 
6 lee my mother ſurrounded with lovers, 
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deſigned to take 


was fo raviſhed at being thus treated like 
a man, and at the conſidence repoſed in 
him, that he never once abuſed it; nor 
could all the infinuations of his father's 
rivals ever get him to betray what was 
committed to him under the ſeal of ſe- 
crecy. 

There is hardly any virtue which a 
lad might not thus learn by practice and 
example. 

I have heard of a good man, who 
uſed at certain times to give his ſcholars 
ſixpence a- piece, that they might tell 
him the next day how they had employ- 
ed it. The third part was always to 
be laid out in charity, and every 
was blamed or commended as he could 
make it appear he had choſen a fit ob- 


In ſhort, nothing is more wanting to 
our public ſchools, than that the ma- 
{ters of them ſhould ule the ſame care in 


faſhioning the manners of their ſcholars, 


as in forming their tongues to the learn- 
ed languages. Wherever the former is 
omitted, I cannot help agreeing with 
Mr. Locke, that a man muſt have a 
very ſtrange value for words, when pre- 
ferring the languages of the Greeks and 
Romans to that which made them ſuch 
brave men, he can think it worth while 
to hazard the innocence and virtue of 
his ſon for a little Greek and Latin. 
As the ſubject of this eſſay is of the 
higheſt importance, and what I do not 
remember to have yet ſeen treated by 


any author, I have ſent you what oc-. 


curred to me on it from my own obſer- 
vation or reading, and which you ma 

either ſuppreſs or publiſh as you think 
fic. I am, Sir, yours, &c. X 


No CCCXXXVIII. FRIDAY, MARCH 28. 


TAM DISPAR $IBJo—_ 


NIL FUIT UNQUAM 


Hon. SAT. 111. 1. 1. v. 18. 


MADE UP OF NOUGHT BUT INCONSISTENCIES, 


Find the tragedy of The D:ftreſſed 

Nother is pubiithed to- day: the au- 
thor of the prologue, I ſuppoſe, pleads 
an old excute I have read ſomewhere of 
being dull with dehgn;* and the gen- 
tleman who writ the epilogue, has, to 
my knowledge, ſo much of greater mo- 
ment to value himſelf upon, that he will 


eaſily forgive me for publiſhing the ex - 
— 8 2 — ets at the end 
of ſerious entertainments, in the follow - 
ing letter: I ſhould be more unwilling 
to pardon him, than any body, a prac- 
tice which cannot have any ill confe- 
quence, but from the abilities of the per 
lon who is guilty of it. 

= R 2 MR. 
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MR. SPECTATOR, 


1 Had the happineſs the other night of 


titting very near you and your wor- 
thy friend Sir Roger, at the acting of 
the new trage ly, which you have in a 
late paper or two fo juſtly recommended. 
I was highly pleaſed with the advantage- 
ous lituation fortune had given me in 
placing me to near two gentlemen, from 
one of which I was ture to hear ſuch re- 
flections on the ſeveral incidents of the 
play, as pure nature fugg<!.cd, and 
from the other ſuch as flowed from the 
exacteſt art and judgment: though I 
muſt confels that my curiviiy led me 
fo much to cbi-rve the knigiit's reflec- 
tions, that I was nut lo wel: at leilure 
to improve myielf by vors. Na ure, 
I found played her part in the knight 
pretty well, till at the lait concluding 
lines ſhe entitely fei ſook him. You 
mult know, Sir, that it is always my 
cuſtom, when I have been well enter- 
tained at a new tragedy, to make my 
retreat before the {acetious epilogue en- 
ters; not but that thoſe pieces are often 
very well writ, but having part down 
my half crown, and made a fair pur- 
chaſe of as much of the pleating melan- 
caoly as the poet's art can afford me, 
or my own nature admit of, I am will- 
ing to carry tome cf it home with me; 
and cannot endure to he at once trick 
ed out ot alt, though by the wittiett dex- 
terity in the wor:.i, However, I kept 
my ſect the oer night, in hopes of find- 
ing my own ſentuments of this matter 
favoured by your fecnd'sz when to my 
great ſurpriſe, I tound the knight en- 
tering with equal picaiure into both 
parts, and as much inified with Mrs. 
Oldficld's gaicty, as he had been before 
with Andromicte's greatneſs, Vhe- 
ther this were no Uther tan an effect of 
the knight's pccu.ar humanity, pleated 
to fin] at laſt, that after all the tragical 
doings every thing was fate and well, I 
don't know. But for my own part, I 
muſt canfets I was tt; diffuisfed, that 
] was ſorry the poct hat faved Andro- 
mache, and could neartiiv have withed 
that he had left her itone- dead upon the 
ſtage. For you cannot imagine, Mr. 
Spectator, the miichief ſhe was refer ved 
to do me. I found my toul, during the 
action, gradually worked up to the 
higheſt pitch; and feic_ the exalted pal- 
fron, which al! gencrous minds conceive 
at the fight cf virtue in dittrets. The 
impreſſion, beligve me, Su, was to 
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ſtrong upon me, that I am uaded 
if I had been let alone in it, I could at 
an extremity have ventured to defend 
yourſelf and Sir Roger againſt half a 
ſcore of the fierceſt Mohocs: but the lu- 
dicrous epilogue in the cloſe extinguiſh- 
ed all my ardour, and made me look 
upon all ſuch noble atchievements as 
downright ſilly and romantic. What 
the reſt of the audience felt, I cannot fo 
well tel: for myſelf I muſt declare, that 
at the end of the play I found my foul 
uniform, and all of a piece; but at the 
en:! of the epilogue, it was fo jumbled 
together and divided between jeſt and 
carneit, that if you will forgive me an 
extravagant fancy, I will here ſet it 
down. I could not but fancy, if my 
foul had at that mcment quitted my 
body, and deſcended to the poctical 
ſhades in the poſture it was then in, what 
a ſtrange figure it would have made 
among them. They would not have 
known what to have made of my mot- 
ley ſpectre, half comic and half tragic, 
all over reſembling a ridiculous face, 
that at the ſame time laughs on one fade 
and cries on the other. The only de- 
fence, I think, I have ever heard made for 
this, as it tſcems to me the moit unna- 
tura! tack of the comic tail to the tragic 
head, is this, that the minds of the au- 
dience mult be refreſhed, and gentlemen 
and ladies not ſent away to their own 
homes with too diſmal and melancholy 
thoughts about them: for who knows 
the conſequence of this? We are much 
obliged indeed to the poets for the great 
tenderneſs they exprets for the ſaſety of 
our perſons, and heartily thank them 
for it. But it that he all, pray, good 
Sir, ailure them, that we are none of 
us like to come to any great harm; and 
that, let them do their beſt, we ſhall in 
ail probability live out the length of our 
days, and frequent the theatres more 
than ever. What makes me more de- 
firous to have ſome information of this 
matter, is, becauſe of an ill conſequence 
or two attending it: for a great many 
of our church muſicians being related to 
the theatre, they have, in imitation of 
theſe epilogres, introduced in their fare- 
well voluntaries a fort of muſic quite 
foreign to ie deſign of church-ſervices, 
to the great prejudice of well-difpoſed 
ople. Thote fingering gentlemen 
ſhould be inſormed that they ought to 
ſuit their airs to the place and buſi- 
pel>;z aud that the muſician is obliged to 
keep 
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keep to the text as much as the preacher. 
For want of this, I have found by expe- 
rience a great deal of miſchief : for when 
the preacher has often, with great piety 
and art enough, handled his ſub'eR, and 
the judicious clerk has with the utmoſt 
diligence culled out two ſtaves proper to 
the diſcourſe, and I have found in my- 
ſelf and in the reit of the pew good 
thoughts and diſpoſtions, they have been 
all in a moment diſſipated by a merry 
jigg from the — v4 One knows 


not what further ill effects the epilogues 


I have been ſpeaking of may in time 
oduce: but this I am credibly in- 
— of, that Paul Lorrain has re- 
ſolved upon a very ſudden reformation 
in his tragical dramas; and that at the 
next monthly performance, he deſigns, 
inſtead of a penitential pſalm, to diſmiſs 
his audience with an excellent new bal. 
lad of his own compoſing. Pray, Sir, 
do what you can to put a ſtop to thele 
growing evils, and you will very much 

oblige your humble ſervant, 
PuYYSIBULUS, 


Ne CCCXXXIX. SATURDAY, MARCH 29. 


—— 1 Xx: I. ics 

OMNIA, ET IPSE TENER MUNDI CONCREVERIT 18. 
TUM DURAKE SOLUM ET DISCLUDERE NEREA PONTO 
CUEPERIT, ET RERUM PAULATIM SUMERE FORMAS. 


Via. Ect. VI. v. 33. 


HE SUNG THE SECRET SEEDS OF NATURE'S FRAME; 

HOW SEAS, AND EARTH, AND AIR, AND ACTIVE FLAMY, 
FELL THROUGH THE MIGHTY VOID, AND IN THEIR FALL 
WERE BLINDLY CATHER D IN THIS GOCDLY BALL» 

THE TENDER SOIL THEN STIFF'NING BY DEGREES, 
SHUT FROM THE BUUNDED EAKTH THE ROUNDING SEAS, 
THE EARTH AND OCEAN VARIOUS FORMS DISCLOSE, 


AND A NEW SUN TO THE NEW WORLD ARUSE., 


ONGINUS has obſerved, that 
there may be a loftineſs in ſenti- 
meats where there is no paſſion, and 
brings inſtances out of ancient authors 
to ſupport this his opinion, The pa- 
thetic, as that great critic obſerves, may 
animate and inflame the ſublime, but is 
not eſſential to it. Accordingly, as he 
further remarks, we very often find that 
thoſe, who excel moſt in ſtirring up the 
paſſions, very otien want the talent of 
writing in the great and ſublime man- 
ner, and tv on the contrary. Mylton 
has ſhewn himſelf a maſter in both theie 
ways of writing. The ſeventh book, 
which we are now emering upon, is an 
inſtance of that ſublime which is not 
mixed and worked up with paſſion. 
The author appears in a kind f com- 
poled and fedate majeſty ; and though 
the ſentiments do not give fo great an 
emution as thoſe in the former book, 
they abound with as magnificent ideas. 
The ſixth hook, like a troubled ocean, 
repreients greatneſs in confuſion; the 
leventh affects the imagination like the 
ocean in a calm, and gls the mind of 
the reader, without producing in it any 
thing like tumult or agitation. 
The critic above- mentioned, among 


DzxyvDrEx. 


the rules which he lays down for ſuc- 
cee:ling in the ſublime way of writing, 
propcics to his reader, that he ſhould 
im ĩta te the moſt celebrated authors who 
have gone before him, and have been 
engaged in works of the ſame nature; 
as in particular, that, if he writes on a 
poetical ſubject, he ſhould confider how 
Homer would have ſpoken on ſuch an 
cccalion. By this means one great ge- 
nius often catches the flame from ano- 
ther, and writes in his ſpirit, without 
copying ſervilely after him. There 
are a thouſaad ſhining paſſages in Vir- 
gil, which have been lighted up by Ho- 
mer. 

Milton, though his own natural ſtrength 
of genius was capable of furniſhing out 
a per fe & work, has doubtleſs very much 
raiſed an ennobled his conceptions by 
ſuch an imitation as that which Lon- 
ginus has recommended. 

In this book, which gives us an ac- 
count of the ſix days works, the poet 
received but very few aſſiſtances from 
Heathen writers, who are ſtrangers to 
the wonders of creation. But as there 
are many glorious ttrokes of poetry 
upon this fubje& in holy writ, the au- 
thor has numberleſs alluſions to them 

trough 
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through the whole conſe of this book. 
"The great critic 1 have before men- 
. though an heathen, has taken 
notice of the ſublime manner in which 
the lawgiver of the Jews has deſcribed 
the creation. in the firſt chapter of Ge- 
neſis; and there are many other paſſages 
in Scripture, which riſe up to the fame 
majeſty, where this ſubject is touched 
upon. Milton has ſhewn his judgment 
very remarkably, in making uſe of ſuch 
of theſe as were proper for his poem, 
and in duly qualifying thoſe high ſtrains 
of eaſtern poetry, which were ſuited to 
readers whole imaginations were fer to 
an higher pitch than thoſe of colder 
climates. 

Ad:m's ſpeech to the angel, wherein 
he defires an account of what had paſſed 
within the regions of nature before the 
creation, i very great and ſolemn. The 
following lines, in which be tells hun, 
that cle day is rot too far ſpent ter him 
to enter upon tuck 2 ſubject, are e ui - 
fate in their kind. 


Ard the great l ht of day yet wan's to run 

At wc! of his race, though erp; tufpence in 
h:ivn 

Held by thy voice; thy potent voicry he hears, 

And longer will & a: tu hear bee tell 

His <..c:ation, &. 


The ang ei's encouraging our firit pa- 

rents in a modlelt pottuit ute Know- 
lege, with che cautzs which he afngis 
ter he centien of the wrrlkt, arc very 
Juit and berufl. The Metuah, by 
whom, as vo are told m Scorpturs, tic 
hens Gee mae, comes f+ it. in the 

Nec! of iis F ati is {3 wunted with 
an holt of 2! avic, and cirained with 
tuck 2 majeſty as becomes his entering 
upon a work, ech, Arco ding oO Our 
concept ons, appears mne UL EXEV= 
tion of Omnipotence. What a brau- 
tiful deſcription has our author raed 
upon that hint in one of the propnets! 
And behold there came four chariots 
© out from between two mountains, and 
© the mountains were mountains of 
« brats.” 
Ab7ut hie chariot numberſeſs were pour'd 
Cort and Seraph, poteatates and thrones, 
and virtues, winzed fpiritt, and chariots 

irg d 

Frem tu armory of God, where ſtand of old 
Merlads between tw: brazen mountains lylg'e 
Again afolemn day, harneh d at ha, 
Coir al couipert z ard now came forth 
SpTancyus tur Willie tem Ipirit ud, 


Atrendant on their Lord: heav'n open'd ide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious ſound 


On golden hinges moving 


T have before taken notice of theſe 
chariots of Gd, and of theſe gates of 
heaven; and ſhall here only add, that 
Homer gives us the ſame idea of the 
latter, as opening of themſelves ; though 
he afterwards takes off from it, by tell- 
ing us, that the hours firſt of all re- 
moved thoſe prodigious heaps of clouds 
which lay as a barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole 
poem more ſublime than the delcription 
which follows, where the Mcfhhah is 
repreſented at the head of his angels, 
as looking down into the chaos, calm. 
ing it's con fuſion, riding into the midſt 
of it, and drawing the firſt outline of 
the creat n, 


On hear niy ground they ſtood, and fron 
te thore 
They view d th* vat immeaſurable abyſs 
urrageovus us a 122, dark, wattet ul, wild, 
Up trom the b trum turn'd by furious winds 
And turging wavcs, as mvumains to aflault 
Hcar ns licight, and with the centre mix 
the pal. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou 
6 deep, peace, 
Said then th omnite word your Ciſcord end: 
Nor ftay'a, but on the wings of cherubim 
Up-hited, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and the world unborn ; 
For chaos head his voice, Him all his trait 
Flle un bright proceſſion, to behold 
Creator, and the wonders of his might. 
The haz d the fervid wice's, and in his hand 
Tie took the gol compalles, prepar'd 
In Gas «craul tore to circumſcribe 
die univerie, and al' created things: 
One to center d, and the other tr ta'd 
Round throvgt the vaſt profundity obſcure, 
And iaid——* Theos tar extend, thus far the 
* bonnds. . 


© This ve thy juſt circumference, O world! 
The thought of the golden compaſſes 


is conetive i together in Homer's ſpi- 
ri, and 1s a very noble incident in this 
wonderful defcripr.on. Homer, when 
he ſpeaks ot the gods, aſcribes to them 
ſeveral arms and inſtruments with the 
tame greatneis of imagination. Let the 
reader oni peruſe the de.cription of 
Mincrva's Age, ur buckler, in the fifth 
book, Waun ver tear, which would 
overturn hene tquadrons, and her hel- 
met thit was {uiciernt to cover an ar- 
my chan cut of an hundred cities. 
Tuc golden compaſſes in the above- 

mentioned 
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mentioned paſſage a very natural 
inſtrument in the hand of him, whom 
Plato ſomewhere calls the divine Geo- 
metrician. As y delights in cloath- 
ing abſtracted ideas in allegories and 
ſentible images, we find a magnificent 
deſcription of the creation formed after 
the ſame manner in one of the prophets, 
wherein he deſcribes the almighty Ar- 
chite& as meaſuring the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, meting out the hea- 
vens with his ſpan, comprehending the 
duſt of the earth in a meaſure, weighing 
the mountains in ſcales, and the hills in 
à balance. Another of them, deſcribing 
the Supreme Being in this great work 
of creation, tents him as laying the 
toundations of the earth, and ſtretching 
+ line upon it: and in another place as 
z2arniſhing the heavens, ſtretching out 
the north over the empty place, and 
hanging the earth upon nothing. This 
{aſt noble thought M ton has expreſſed 
in the following ver ſe: 


And earth ſelf-balanc d on her centre hung, 


The beauties of deſcription in this 
hook lie ſo very thick, that it is impoſſible 
to enumerate them in this paper. The 
poet has employed on them the whole 
energy of our tongue. The feveral 
great ſcenes of the creation riſe up to 
view one after another, in ſuch 2 man- 
ner, that the reader ſcems pr. fent at 
this wonderful work, and to aſk among 
the choirs of angels, who are the ſpec- 
tutors of it. How glorious is the con- 
cluſion of the firſt day! 


—Þ] Thus was the firſt day ev'n and morn: 

Nor paſt uncelebrated, nor unſung 

By the celeſtial choirs, when orient light 

Exhaling fir from darknets thy behe d; 

Biith-dayot Heav'n and Earth! w.th ju; and 
ſhout 

The hollow univerſal orb they ſill' d. 


We: have the ſame elevation of thought 
in the third dav, when the mountains 
were brought forth, and the deep was 
made. 


Immed'at-ly the mountains huge appear 


Emergent, and their broad bare bacis up- 
heave 

Into the c ouds, their tops aſcend the fky : 

$» high as heav'n the tum a bills, fo low 

Down ſank a hollo bot om broad and 4ecp, 

Capacious bed uf wat 


We have alto the riſing of the Whole 
vegetable warld deicribed in this day's 
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work, which is filled with all the graces 
that other poets have laviſhed on their 
deſcription of the ſpring, and leads the 
reader's imagination into a theatre equal - 
ly ſurpriſing and beautiful. 

The ſeveral glories of the heavens 
make their appearance on the fourth day. 


Firſt in his eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 

Regent of day. and all th horizon round 

Inveited with bright rays, jocund to run 

His longitude thro heav'n's high road; the 
gray 

Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd, 

Shedding ſweet influence: leſs bright the 
Moon, 

But oppoſite in levell'd weſt was ſet 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

From him, for other |'ghts ſhe n-eded none 

In that aſprct, and ſtill thai diſtance keeps 

Till night; then in the eaſt her turn the ſhines, 

Revolv'd on heav'n's great axle, and her reign 

Wich thouſand | fer lights dividual holds, 

With thoutand thouſand ſtars, that then ar- 
prai'd 

Spang iy the hemiſphere. 


One would wonder how the poet 
cou'd be fo conciſe in his deſcription of 
the fix days works, 25 to comprehend 
them within the bonn:ls of an epiſode; 
and at the fame time fo particular, as 
to give us a lively idea of them. This 
is {till more remarkable in his account: 
of the fifth and tixth days, in which he 
has drawn ont to our view the Whale 
animal creation, from the reptile to the 
Behemoth. As the Lion and the Levia- 
than are two of the nobleſt productions 
in the worid of living creatures, the 
reader will find a moſt exquiſite ſpirit of 
p:etry in the account which our author 
gives us of them. The fixth day con- 
cludes with the formation of nn, pon 
which the angel takes occaiion, as he 
did after the battle in heaven, to remind 
Adam of his obcdience, which was the 
principal deſign of this his viit. 

The port afterwards repreſents the 
Meſſiah returning into heaven, and 
taking a turvey of his great work. 
There is ſomething inexpreilibly ſu- 
blime in this part of the poem, where tle 
author deſcribes that great period of 
time, filled with ſo many glorious cir- 
cumttances; when the heavens and carth 
were Aniſhed ; when the Meſſiah aſcend- 
e up in triumph through the everlaſting 
gates; when he looked down with plea- 
{are upon his new creation; when every 
part of nature ſeemed to rejoice in it's 
exiltence ; when the morning-ſtars ſang 

rogether, 
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together, and a!l the ſons of God ſhouted 


for joy. 

Soev'n and morn accompliſh'd the fixth day: 

Vet not till the Creator form'd his work 

Deſiſting, tho' unwearied, up return'd, 

Up to the heav'n of heav'ns, his high abode, 

Thence to behold this new created world 

Th” addition of his empire, how it ſhew'd 

Jn proſpect from his throne, how good, how 
fair, 

Anſwering his great idea, Up he rode, 

Fo:low'd with acclamation and the ſound 

Symphonious of ten thouſand harps that tua'd 

An elic harmonies z the carth, the air 

Refounded, (thou remember'ſt, for thou 
heard'ft) 

The heavens and all the corftetlations rung, 

The planets in their tation liſt'ning ſtobd, 

While the bright pomp aſcended jubilant. 

© Open, ye everlaſting gates,” they ſung, 

© Open, ye heav'ns, your living doors; let in 

© The great Creator from his work return'd 

© Magnificent, his fix days work, a world!“ 


IT cannot conclude this hock upon the 
creation, without mentioning a poem 
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which has lately appeared under that 
title. The work was undertaken with 
ſo good an intention, and is execute 
with ſo great a maſtery, that it deferves 
to be looked upon as one of the molt 
nſeful and noble productions in our 
Engliſh verſe. The reader cannot but 
be pleaſed to find the depths of philo- 
anke enlivened with all the charms of 
poetry, and to fee fo great a ſtrength of 
reaſon, amidit fo beautiful a redun- 
dancy of the imagination. The author 
has ſhewn us that defign in all the works 
of nature, which neceſſariiv l-ads us 
to the knowledge of it's firit cauſe, 
In fhort, he has illuſtrated, by number- 
lets and inconteitible inftances, that di- 
vine witdom, wiuch the fon of Sirach 
has to nobly aticribed to the Supreme 
Being in his formation of the world, 
when he tells us—“ that he created her, 
© and a her, and numbered her, and 
© poured her out upon ali his ad? 
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QU!1S Novus RIC NOSTPTS SYCCFSSTT SPDIRVS HOSPES? 
QUEM SESE OR&E FERENT! QUAM FORTL PFCTORE ET ARMITS! 


WHAT CHIEF 15 THIS THAT vVICITS US FROM FAR, 
WHOSE GALLANT MIEN BLOIPEAKS HIM TRAIN'D TO WAR! 


Take it to be the higheſt inſtance of 

2 noble mind, to bear great zl 
tics without diſcovering in a man's he- 
haviour any conſciouſneſs that he :> ſu- 
perior to the reſt of the world. Or, to 
lay it otherwile, it is the duty ct a great 
perſon ſo to demean himſelf, as that what- 
ever endowments he may have, ban 
appear to value himſeif upon no qunu- 
ties but ſuch as any man may arrive at: 
he ought to think no man v.luabe but 
for his public ſpirit, juſtice, and inte- 
grity; and all other endowinn's to be 
e teemed only as they contribute to the 
exerting thoſe virtues, 
he is wile or va iant, knows it is of no 
conhideration to other men that he 3s , 
but as he employs thoſe high talents tor 
their ute and fervice. He who anedts 
the applauſcs and addrefics of a multi- 
tude, cr affuincs to himſelf a pre emi— 
rence upon wny other conftiriention, 
mu ſoon torn admirnion into con- 
tempt. It is certain, that there can be 
no merit in ay man who is wot con- 


Such a man, if 


VirG. EN. Iv. VER. 10. 


ſcious of it; but the ſenſe that it is va- 
I»able only according to the application 
cf it, makes that ſuperiority amiable, 
which would otherwiſe be invidious. 
In this light it is conſidered as a thing 
in which every man bears a ſhare: it 
annexes the ideas of dignity, power, and 
tame, in an agrecable and familiar man- 
r.cr, to lim who 1s poſſeſſor of it; and 
all men who are ſtrangers to him are 
naturally incited to indulge a curioſity 
in beholding the perſon, behaviour, fea- 
ture, and ſhape of him, in whole cha- 
racter, perhaps, each man had formed 

ſoniething in common with himſelf. 
Vir ſich, or any other, are the 
caul.s, al men have a yearning curio- 
fity tv hold a man of heroic worth; 
and Ihn had many letters from all 
parts of as kingdom, that requeſt I 
would give them an exact account cf 
the Hatung, the mien, the aſpect of the 
prince who lately viſited England, and 
has Cone fach wonders for the liberty cf 
Ewopr, It would puzzle the moſt cu- 
rious 
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rious to form to himſelf the fort of man 
my ſeveral correſpondents expect to hear 
of, by the action mentioned, when they 
delire a deſcription of him: there is al- 
ways ſomething that concerns them- 
ſelves, and growing out of their own 
circumſtances, in all their enquiries. A 
friend of mine in Wales beſeeches me 
to be very exact in my account of that 
wonderful man, who had —— an 
army and all it's ba over ; 
— if poſſible, 12 whether 8 
ſant who ſhewed him the way, and 
1s drawn in the map, be yet living. A 
gentleman from the univerſity, who is 
deeply intent on the ſtudy of humanity, 
deſires me to be as particular, if I had 
opportunity, in obſerving the whole 
interview between his Highneſs and our 
late General. Thus do men's fancies 
work according to their ſeveral educa- 
tions and circumſtances; but all pay a 
reſpect, mixed with admiration, to this 
illuſtrious character. I have waited for 
his arrival in Holland, before I would 
let my correſpondents know, that I have 
not been ſo uncurious a ſpectator, as 
not to have ſeen Prince Eugene. It 
would be very difficult, as I faid juſt 
now, to anſwer every expectation of 
thoſe who have writ to me on that head; 
nor is it poſſible for me to find words to 
let one know what an artful glance there 
is in his countenance who ſurpriſed 
Cremona; how daring he appears who 
forced the trenches at Turin: but in 
I can ſay, that he who beholds 
im, will eafily expect from him any 
thing that is to be imagined or executed 
by the wit or force of man. The prince 
is of that ſtature which makes a man 
moſt eaſily become all parts of exerciſe, 
has height to be graceful on occaſions 
of ſtate and ceremony, and no leſs adapt- 
ed for agility and diſpatch: his aſpect is 
erect and compaled ; his eye lively and 
thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than 
ſparkling ; his action and addreſs the 
moſt eaſy imaginable, and his behaviour 
in an aſſembly peculiarly eful in a 
certain art of mixing inſenſibly with the 
reſt, and becoming one of the company, 
inttead of receiving the courtihip of it. 
The ſhape of his perſon, and compoſure 


of his limbs, are remarkably exaqt and 
beautiful. There is in his looks fome- 
thing ſublime, which does not ſeem to 
ariſe from his quality or character, but 
the innate diſpoſition of his mind. It 
is apparent that he ſuffers the preſence 
of much company, inſtead of taking de- 
light in itz and he appeared in public 
while with us, rather to return good- 
will, or ſatisfy curioſity, than to gratity 
any taſte he himſelf had of being popu- 
lar. As his thoughts are never tumul- 
tuous in danger, they are as little dit- 
compoſed on occaſions of pomp and 
magnificence : a t foul is affected 
in either caſe no farther than in con- 
ſidering the reſt methods to extri- 
cate itſelf from them. If this hero has 
the ſtrong incentives to uncommon en- 
riſes that were remarkable in Alex- 
ander, he proſecutes and enjoys the fame 
of them, with the juſtnels, propriety, 
and good ſenſe of Cæſar. It is eaſy to 
obſerve in him a mind as c2pable of he- 
ing entertained with contemplation as 
enterpriſe; a mind ready for great ex- 
ploits, but not impatient for occaſions 
to exert itſelf. The prince has wiſdom 
and valour in as high perfection as man 
can enjoy it; which noble faculties, in 
conjunction, baniſh all vain glory, of- 
tentatien, ambition, and all other vices 
which might intrude upon his mind to 
make it unequal. Theſe habits and 
qualities of ſoul and body render this 
perſonage fo extraordinary, that he ap- 
pears to have nothing in him but whar 
every man ſhould have in him, the ex- 
ertion of his very ſelf, abſtracted from 
the circumſtances in which fortune has 
aced him. Thus were you to ice 
rince Eugene, and were told he was a 
private gentleman, you would fy he is 
a man ot medeſty and merit: ſhould you 
be told that was Prince Eugene, he 
would be diminiſhed no otherwiſe, than 
that part of your diſtant admiration 
would turn into familiar good- will. 
This I thought fit to entertain my 
reader with, concerning au hero who 
never was equalled but by one man: 
over whom alſo he has this advantage, 
that he has had an opportunity ta ma- 
nifeſt an eſteem fer him in his 89 
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wn—  FVOCATE ANIMOS, MOESTUMQUE TIMOREM 


MITTITE 


VinG. EM. 1. v. 206, 


RESUME YOUR COURAGE, AND DISMISS YOUR CARE, 


AVING, to oblige my corre- 

ſpondent Phyſibulus, printed his 
letter laſt Friday, in relation to the new 
epilogue, he cannot take it amiſs, if I 
now publiſh another, which I have juſt 
1eceived from a gentleman who does not 
agree with him in his ſentiments upon 
that matter, 


I Am amazed to find an epilogue at- 

tacked in your laſt Friday's paper, 
which has been fo generally a 
by the town, and received ſuch honours 
us were never before given to any in an 
Englith theatre, 

he audience would not permit Mrs. 

Olꝗ field to go off the (tage the firſt night, 
till ſhe had repeated it twice; the ſecond 
night the noiſe of Ancorg's was as loud 
as before, and ſhe was again obliged to 
ſpeak it twice; the third night it was 
called for a ＋ —— — in ſhort, 
contrary to all other epilogues, which 
are dropt after the third repreſentation 
of the play, this has already been re- 
peated nine times. 

I mutt own I am the more ſurpriſed 
to find this cenſure in ſition to the 
whole town, in a paper which has hither- 
to been famous for the candour of it's 
criticiſins. 

F can by no means allow your me- 
lancholy correſpondent, that the new 
epilogue is unnatural, becauſe it is gay. 
It I had a mind to be learned, I cou 
ell him that the prologue and epilogue 
were real parts of the ancient tragedy; 
but every one knows that on the Britiſh 
nage they are diftin& performances hy 
themſelves, pieces entirely detached from 
the play, and no way eſſential to it. 

The moment the play ends, Mrs. 
Oldfield is no mare Andromache, but 
Mrs. Oldfield; ard though the poet had 
left Andromache ftone-dead upon the 
ſtage, as your ingenious correſpondent 
— it, Mrs. Oldfield might till 

ave ſpoke a merry epilogye. We have 


DarYDpriN. 


an inſtance of this in tragedy where 
there is not only a death but a martyr- 
dom. St. Corkerias was there perſo- 
nated by Nel Gwin; ſhe lies © ſtone - 
dead upon the ſtage, but upon thoſe 
gentlemen's offering to remove her body, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to carry off the ſlain 
in our Engliſh tragedies, ſhe breaks out 
into that abrupt 22 of what was 
a very ludicrous, but at the ſame time 
thought a very good epilogue ; 


Hold, are you mad ? you damn d confounded 
I am to riſe and ſpeak the epilogue. 


This diverting manner was always 
praftiſed by Mr. Dryden, who, if he 
was not the beſt writer of tragedies in 
his time, was allowed by every one to 
have the happieſt tura for a prologne or 
an epilogue. The epilogues to Cleo- 
menes, Don Sebaſtian, The Duke of 
Guiſe, Aurengzebe, and Love Tri- 
umphant, are all precedents of this na- 
ture 


I might further juſtify this practice 
by 8988 epilogue which was 
ſpoken a few years „after the tra- 
gedy of Phædra and Hippolitus; with a 

t many others, in which the authors 
— endeavoured to make the audience 


merry. If they have not all ſucceeded 
ſo well as 3 of this, they have 
however ſhewn that it was not for want 
of good will. 

I muſt further obſerve, that the gaiety 
of it may be ſtill the more proper, as it 
is at the end of a French play: fince 
every one knows that nation, who are 
generally eſteemed to have as polite a 
taſte as any in Europe, always cloſe 
their tragic entertainments with what 
they call a petite piece, which is pur- 
poſely deſigned to raiſe mirth, and fend 
away the audience well-pleaſed. The 
lame ſon, who has ſupported the 
chief character in the tragedy, voy often 
plays the principal part in the petite piece; 
ſo that I have my ſelf ſeen —— Oreſ- 
res 
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tes and Lubin ated the ſame night by 
the ſame man. 

Tragi-comedy, indeed, you have 

ourſelt in a former ſpeculation found 
Fault with very juſtly, uſe it breaks 
the tide of the paſſions while they are yet 
flowing ; but this is nothing at all to 
the preſent caſe, where they have al- 
ready had their full courſe. 

As the new epilogue is written con- 
formable to the ice of our beſt 
ſo it is not ſuch an one, which, as the 
Duke of Buckingham fays in his Re- 
hearſal, might ſerve for any other play; 
but wholly riſes out of the occurrences 
of the piece it was compoſed for. 

The only reaſon your meurnful cor- 
reſpondent gives 4 this facetious 
epilogue, as he calls it, is, that he has 
a mind to go home melancholy. I with 
the gentleman may not be more grave 
than wiſe. For my own part, I muſt 
confeſs I think it verv ſufficient to have 
the anguith of a fifiitious piece remain 
upon me while it is repreſenting, but I 
love to be ſent home to bed in a good 
humour. If Phyſibulus is however re- 
ſolved to be inconſolable, and not to 
have his tears dried up, he need only 
continue his old cuſtom, and when he 
has had his half crown's worth of ſor- 
row, flink out before the epilogue be- 

ns. 
une to hear this tra- 
gical genius complaining of the great 
miſchief Andromache had done bim. 
What was that? Why, ſhe made him 
laugh. The gentleman's ſuffer- 
ings put me in mind of Harlequin's caſe, 
who was tickled to death. tells us 
ſoon after, through a ſmall miſtake of 
ſorrow, for rage, that during the whole 
action he was fo very forry, that he 
thinks he could have attacked half a 
ſcore of the fierceſt Mohocs in the exceſs 
of his grief. I cannot but look upon 
it as an unhappy accident, that a man, 
who is ſo bloody - minded in his afflic- 


tion, was diverted from this fit fon. 
rageous melancholy. The valour of 
this gentleman in his diſtreſs brings to 
one's memory the Knight of the Sorrow - 
ful Countenance, who lays about hin; 
at ſuch an unmerciful rate in an old ro- 
mance. I ſhall readily grant him that 
his ſoul, as he himſelf ſays, would have 
made a very ridiculous figure, had ic 
quitted the body, and deſcended to :!:- 
poetical ſhades in ſuch an encounter. 

As to his conceit of tacking a * trag: 
© head” with a © comic tail, in order to 
refreſh the audience, it is ſuch a pirce 
of jargon, that I do not know what to 
make of it. 

The elegant writer makes a very ſul - 
den tranſition from the play-houte to 
the church, and f:um thence to the 
gillows. 

As for what relates to the church, he 
is of opinion that thele epilogues hav 
given occaſion to thole merry jigs fron 
the organ-lofr, which have ditlipatc4 
thoſe good thoughts and diſpoſitions he 
has found in himſelf, and _ reſt of the 

, u the ſinging of two ftaves 
cule Go by the judicious and diligent 

rk 


He fetches his next thought from Ty - 
burn; and fecms very apprehenive lett 
there ſhould happen any innovations in 
the tragedies of his friend Paul Lora! y., 

In the mean time, Sir, this gloomy 
writer, who is fo mightily ſcandalizcd 
at a gay epilogue after a serious ply, 
ſpeaking of the fate of thoſe unhappy 
wretches who are condemned to ſuffer 
an ignominious death by the juſtice of 
our laws, endeavours to make the read-r 
merry on fo improper an occaſion, by 
thoſe poor burleſque expreflions of tra- 
gical dramas, and monthly pertorm- 
ances. I am, Sir, with great reſpetr, 
your moiſt obedient, moſt humbie ter- 
vant, 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2. 


JUSTITIE PARTES SUNT NON VIOLARE NOMINES: VERECUNDIA NON OFPEX- 


TuLt. 


JUSTICE CONSISTS IN DOING NO INJURY TO MEN}; DECENCY IN GCIVING THEM 
NO OFFENCE, 


A S regard to decency is a great rule 
of life in general, but more eſpe- 
cially to be conſulted by the female 
world, I cannot overlook the —_— 
letter which deſcribes an egregious of- 
tender. 


ME. SPECTATOR, | 
I Was this day looking over your 
papers, and reading in that of De- 
cember the 6th, with great delight, the 
amiable zricf of Aſteria for the abſence 
of her huſband, it threw me into a great 
deal of reflection. I cannot fay but 
this aroſe very much from the circum- 
ſtances of my own life, who am a fol- 
dier, and expect every day to receive 
orders, which will oblige me to leave be- 
hind me a wile that is very dear to me, 
and that very deſervedly. She is, at 
preſent, I am ſure, no way below your 
Aſteria for conjugal affection: but I ſee 
the behaviour of ſome women ſo little 
ſuited to the circumſtances wherein m 
wife and I ſhall ſoon be, that it is wi 
a reluctance I never knew before, I am 
going to my duty. What puts me to 
reſent pain, is, the example of a young 
ady, whoſe ſtory you ſhall have as we 
as I can give it you, Hortenſius, an 
officer of good rank in her Majeſty's 
ſervice, happened in a certain part of 
England tv be brought to a country- 
gentleman's houſe, where he was re- 
ceived with that more than ordinary 
welcome, with which men of domeſtic 
lives entertam ſuch few ſoldiers whom 
a military life, from the variety of ad- 
ventures, has not rendered over- bear- 
ing, but humane, eaſy, and agreeable. 
Hortenſius ſtaid here ſome time, and 
had ealy accels at all hours, as well as 
unavoidable converſation at ſome parts 
of the day with the beautiful Sylvana, 
the gentieman's daughter. People who 
live in cities are wonderfully ſtruck with 
every little country abode they ſee when 
they take the air; and it is natural to 
fancy they could live in every neat cot · 


tage (by which they paſs) much hap- 
ier than in their preſent circumſtances. 
IT he turbulent way of life which Hor- 
tenſius was uſed to, made him reflect 
with much ſatisfaQtion on all the advan - 
tages of a ſweet retreat one day; and 
among the reſt, you will think it not 
improbable, it might enter into his 
thought, that ſuch a woman as Sylvana 
would conſummate the happineſs. The 
world is fo debauched with mean con- 
ſiderations, that Hortenſius knew it 
would be received as an act of 
fity, if he aſked for a woman of the 
higheſt merit, without further queſtions, 
a parent who had nothing to add to 
her perſonal \ es 2g The wed - 
ding was celebrated at her father's 
houle: when that was over, the gene- 
rous huſband did not proportion his 
4 for her to the circumſtances of 
fortune, but conſidered his wife as 
his darling, his pride, and his vanity, 
or rather that it was in the woman he 
had choſen that a man of ſenſe could 
ſhew pride or vanity with an excuſe, 
and therefore adorned her with rich 
habits and valuable jewels. He did not 
however omit to admoniſn her that he 
did his very utmoſt in this; that it was 
an oſtentation he could not be guilty of 
but to a woman he had ſo much plea- 
ſure in, defiring her to conſider it as 
ſuch; and begged of her alſo to take 
theſe matters rightly, and believe the 
gems, the gowns, the laces would ſtill 
become her better, if her air and beha- 
viour was ſuch, that it might appear ſhe 
dreſſed thus rather in compliance to his 
humour that way, than out of any Va- 
lue ſhe herſelf had for the trifles. To 
this leſſon, too hard for a woman, Hor- 
tenſius added that the muit be ſure to 
ſtay with her friends in the country till 
his return. As foon as Hortenſius de- 
parted, Sylvana faw in her looking- 
glaſs, that the love he conceived for her 
was wholly owing to the accident of 
lecing her; and ſhe was convinced it 


was 
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vas only her misfortune the reſt of man- 
kind had not beheld her, a of 
much greater quality and merit had con- 
tended for — ſo — though bred 
in obſcurity; ſo very witty, though 
never acquainted with court or town. 
She therefore reſolved not to hide fo 
much excellence from the world, but 
without any regard to the abſence of the 
molt generous man alive, ſhe 1s now the 
— lady about this town, and has 
ſhut out the thoughts of her huſband by 
a conſtant retinue of the vainett young 
fellows this age has produced ; to en- 
tertain whom, ſhe ſquanders away all 
Hortenſius is able to ſupply her with, 
though that ſupply is purchaſed with no 
on difficulty than the hazard of his 
lite. 

Now, Mr. Spectator, would it not 
de a work beceming your office to treat 
this criminal as ſhe deſerves? You 
ſhould give it the ſevereſt reflections you 
can: you ſhould tell women, that they 
are more accountable for behaviour in 
abſence than after death. The dead 
are not diſhonoured by their levities ; 
the living may return, and be laughed 
at by empty fops, who will not fail to 
turn into ridicule the man, who is 
fo unſeaſonable as to be ftill alive, and 
come and ſpoil good company. I am, 
Sir, your moſt obedient humble fer- 
vant, 


All ſtrictneſs of behaviour is ſo un- 
mercifully laughed at in our age, that 
the other much worſe extreme 1s the 
more common folly. But let any wo- 
man conſider, which of the two offences 
an huſband would the more eafily for- 
vive, that of being leſs entertaining than 
the could to pleaſe company, or raiſin 
the defires of the whole room to his dit- 
advantage; and ſhe will eafily be able 
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to form her conduct. We have indeed 
carried women's characters too much 
into public life, and you ſhall ſee them 
now-a-days affect a fort of fame: but 
I cannot help venturing to diſoblige 
them for their ſervice, by telling them, 
that the utmoſt of a woman's character 
is contained in domeſtic life; the is 
blameable or praiſe- worthy according as 
her carriage atfects the houſe of her fa- 
ther or her huſband. All ſhe has to do 
in this world, is contained within the 
duties of a daughter, a filter, a Wie, 
and a mother: all theſe may be well 
performed, though a lady ſhon!d not be 
the very fineſt woman at an opera or an 
aſſembly. They are likewiſe conſiſtent 
with a moderate ſhare of wit, a plain 
dreſs, and a modeſt air. But when the 
very brains of the fex are turned, and 
they place their ambition on circum- 
ſtances, wherein to excel is no addition 
to what is truly commendable, where 
can this end, but as it frequently does, 
in their placing all their induſtry, plea- 
fare, and ambition on things, which 
will naturally make the gratifications 
of life laſt, at beſt, no longer than 
youth and good fortune? And when 
we conſider the leaſt ill conſequence, it 
can be no leſs than looking on their 
own condition, as years advance, with 
a difreliſh of life, and falling into con- 
tempt of their own perſons, or being 
the deri ſion of others. But when they 
conſider themſclves as they ought, no 
other than an additional part of the ſpe- 
cies, (for their own happineſs and com- 
fort, as well as that of thoſe for whom 
they were born) their ambition to excel 
will be directed accordingly; and they 
will in no part of their lives want op- 
portunities of being ſhining ornaments 
to their fathers, huſbands, brothers, or 
children, ＋ 
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No CCCXLII. THURSDAY, APRIL 3. 


ERRAT, ET ILLINC 


HUC VENTT, HINC ITLUC, ET QUOSLIBET OCCUPAT AR TUS 
SPIRITUS; FQUE FERIS HUMANA IN CORPORA TRANSIT, 


INQUE FERA: NOTE 


PyYTHAG. ay. Ovid. METAM. I. XV. v. 165. 


w—,. TG kr: nur At rar, THIxX6 DIE, 
AND HERE AND THERE TH UNBODY'D SPIRIT FLIES, 

BY TIME, OR FORCE, OR SICKNESS DISPOSSESS'D, 

AND LODGES, WHERE LIT LIGHTS, IN MAN OR BEAT, 


Wii Honeycomb, who loves 
to ſhew upon occaſion all the 


little learning he has picked up, told us 
velterday at the club, that he thought 
there might be a * deal ſaid for the 
tranſmigration of fouls, and that the 
eaſtern part of the world believe in that 
doctrine to this day. Sir Paul Ry- 
* caut,” ſays he, © gives us an a-count 
* of levera} well-diſpoſcd Mauometans 
that purchaſe the freedom of any little 
* bird they tec confined to a cage, and 
* think they merit as much by it, as 
ve ſhould do here by ranſoming any 
* of our countrymen from their capti- 
* vity at Algiers. You muſt know,” 
fays Will, © the reaſon is, becauſe they 
* conhder every animal as a brother or 
* {iter in diſguiſe, and therefore think 
* themſelves obliged to extend their cha- 
* rity to them, though un ler ſuch mean 
© circumſtances. They will tell you," 
fays Will, that the foul of a man, 
* when he dies, immediately paſſes into 
* the body of another man, or of ſome 
© brute, which he reſembled in his hu- 
* mour, or his fortune, when he was 
one of us.” 

As I was wondering what this pro- 
fuſion of learning would end in, Will 
told us that Jack Freelove, who was a 
fellow of whim, made love to one of 
thoſe ladies who throw away all their 
tondneſs on parrots, monkeys, and lap- 
dogs. Upon going to pay her a viſit 
© one morning, he writ a very pretty 
* epiſtle upon this hint. Jack, ſays 
he, © was conducted into the parlour, 
* whe e he diverted himſelf for tome 
time with her favourite monkey, which 
« was chained in one of the windows; 
© till at length obterving a pen and ink 
© lie by bim, he writ the following let- 
© ter to his miſtreſs iu the perion ot che 
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© monkey; and upon her not coming 
© down 10 ſoon as he expected, left it 
© in the window, and went about his 
© buſineſs. 

The lady ſoon after coming into the 
© pailour, and fering her monkey lock 
* upon a paper with great earneltnels, 
took it up, and to this day is in ſome 
© doubt,” ſays Will, whether it was 
* written by Jack or the monkey. 


MADA 
OT having the gift of ſpeech, I 
. long time „ 
an opportunity of making myſelf known 
to you; and having at preſent the con 
veniencies of pen, ink, and paper by 
me, I gladly the occaſion of giving 
you my hiſtory in writing, which 1 
could not do by word of mouth. You 
mult know, Madam, that about a thou - 
ſand years ago I was an Indian Brach- 
— _ 4 oy in all thoſe mytterious 
crets whi ur European philuio- 
pers called Pyt 5 * 
arned from our fraternity. I had fo 
ingratiated myſelf by my great ſkill in 
the occult ſciences with a demon whom 
I ufed to converſe with, that he pro- 
miſed to grant me whatever I ſhould 
atk of him. I defired that my foul 
might never pais into the body of a 
brute creature ; but this he told me was 
not in his power to grant me. I then 
begged, that into whatever creature 1 
ſLout4 chance to tranſmigrate, I ſhould 
ttill retain my memory, and be con- 
ſcious that I was the fame n who 
lived in different animals. is he told 
me was within his power, and accord - 


ingly promiied on the word of a demon 
that he would grant me what I delved, 
From that time forth I lived fo very un- 
blameably, that I was made preident 


ot 
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of a college of Brachmans, an office 
which I diſc with great integrity 
until the day of my death. 

I was then — — 12 
man , and acted m o 
well barns that I became oe 
a prince who reigned upon the banks 
anges. I here lived in great 
honour for ſeveral years, but by degrees 
loſt all the innocence of the Brachman, 
being obliged to rifle and oppreſs the 

e to enrich my ſovereign; till at 
length I became fo odious, that my 
matter, to recover his credit with his 
ſubjedcts, ſhot me through the heart with 
an arrow, as I was one day addreſſing 
myſelf to him at the head of his army. 

Upon my next remove I found myſelf 
in the woods under the ſhape of a jack - 
call, and foon liſted myſelf in the ſer- 
vice of a lion. I uſed to yelp near his 
den about midnight, which was hi: time 
of rouſing and ſeeking after his prey. 
He alwavs followed me in the rear, and 
when I had run down a fat buck, a 
wild goat or an kare, after he kad tcait- 
ed very plentifully u it himſelf, 
would now and then throw me a bone 
that was but half-picked for my en- 
couragement; but upon my being un- 
tucceisful in two or three chaſes, he 
gave me ſuch a confounded gripe in his 
anger that I died of it. 

In my next tranſmigration I was 
again ſet upon two legs, and became an 
Indian tax-gatherer; but having been 
guilty of great extravagancies, and be- 
ing married to an expenſive jade of a 
wite, I ran fo curſedly in debt, that I 
durit not ſhew my head. I could no 
tooner ſtep out of my houſe, bat I was 
arreſted by fame body or other that lay 
in wait for me. As I ventured abroad 
one night in the dutk of the 2 1 
was taken up and hurried into a dun- 
geon, where I died a few months after. 

My ſoul then entered into a flying 
fich, and in that ſtate led a moſt melan- 
choly life for the ſpace of fix years. 
Several fiſhes of prey purſued me when 
I was in the water, and if I betook 
n;vielt ro my wings, it was ten to one 
but I had a flock of birds aiming at 
me. As I was one day flying amidſt a 
ficet of Engliſh ſhips, I obſerved a huge 
ſca-gull whetting his bill and hovering 
. 1utt over my head. Upon my dipping 
:nto the water to avoid him, I fell into 
the mouth of a monſtrous ſhark that 
Wallowed me down in an inſtant. 
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I was ſome years afterwaris, to m. 
ö furpriſe, an eminent banker in 

ombard Street; and remembcring huw 
I had formerly ſuffered for want of 
money, became fo very fordid and ava- 
ricious, that the whole town cried ſhawe 
of me. I was a miſerable little old fel- 
law to look upon, for I had in 3 man- 
ner ſtarvei mytelf, and was nothing but 
ſkin and bone when I died. 

I was 1tterwards very much trouble 
and amazed to find mvſtelf dwindled 
into an emmet: I was heartily concern - 
ed to make fo infignificant a figure, 1.4 
did not know but ſome time ur other 1 
might be reduced to a mite if | did not 
mend my manners. I therefore applict! 
myſelf with great diligence to the ot- 


| fices that were allotted me, and was ge- 


ncrally looked upon a- the notableſt ant 

in the whole mole-hill. I was at lait 

pw up, as | was groaning under a 
urthen, by an unlucky cock-f; 

that lived in the neighbourhood, and 

had betore made great depredations upon 

our commonweaſth. 

I then bettered my condition a little, 
and lived a whole ſummer in the ſhape 
of a bee; but being tired with the pain- 
ful and penurious life I had underzone 
in my two laſt tranſmigrations, I fel 
into the other extreme, and turned drone. 
As I one duy heade ſ a party to plunder 
an hive, we were received ſo warmly by 
the warm which defended it, that we 
were moſt of us left dead upon the ſport. 

I might tell you of many other tran!- 
migrations which I went through: how 
I was a town-rake, and afterwards did 

ance in 2 bay gelding for ten rears; 
— how I was 3 a ſhrimp, and 
a tom - tit. In the laſt of theſe my ſhapes 
I was ſhot in the Chriſtn. as holidays by 
a young jackanapes, who would needs 
try his new gun upon me. 

Bt I mall paſs over theſe and ſeveral 
other ſtages of life, to remind you of 
the young beau who made love to von 
about ſix years ſince. You may re- 
member, Madam, how he maiked, and 
danced, and ſung, and played a thou- 
ſand tricks to gain vou; and how he 
was at laſt carried off by a cold that he 
got under your window one night in 
a ſerenade. I was that unfortunate 


young fellow whom you were then to 
cruel to. Not long after my ſhifting 
that unlucky body, I found myſelf upon 
a hill in Ethiopia, where I lived in my 
preſent groteſque ſhape, until 1 was 

caught 
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caught by a ſervant of the Engliſh fac- 
tory, and tent over into Great Britain: 
I need not inform you how I came into 
your hands. You fee, Madam, this 1s 
not the firit time tat vou have had me 
in a chain: Ian, hawever, very hagpy 
in this my captivity, as you often be- 
tow on me ihoſe kiffes and carefles 
which I would he given the world 
for, when I was 4 man. TI hope this 


diſcovery of my perſon will not tend to 
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my diſadvantage, but that you will ſtill 
continue your accuſtomed favours to 


your moſt devoted humble ſervant, 
PuGs. 


P. S. I would adviſe your little ſhock 
dog to keep out of my way; for as 1 
look upon him to be the moſt formida- 
ble of my rivais, I may chance one time 
or other to give him tuch a ſnap as he 
will not like. L 


Ne CCCXLIV. FRIDAY, APRIL 4. 


— 


IN SOLO VIVENDI CAUSA PALATO EST. 


Juv. SAT. It, V. 11. 


SCH, WHOSE SOLE BLULIES IS FATING; WHO CAN GIVE 


BUT THAT ONE BRUTAL KEASON WHY THEY LIVE. 


Mt. SPECTATOR, 
Think it has not yet fallen into your 
way to diſcourſe on little ambition, 

or the many whimtical ways men fail 
into, to diitinguith themſelves among 
their acquaintance : ſuch oblervations, 
well puriued, would make a pretty hiſ- 
tory of low lite. Im elt am got into 
a great reputation, hen arote (as molt 
extraordinary occurrences in a man's 
life feem to do) from a mere accident. 
I was ſomc days ago untortunately en- 
gaged among a ſet of gen:lemen, who 
eſteem a man according to the quantity 
of food he throws down at a meal. Now 
I, who am ever for diſtinguiſhing my- 
telf according to the notions of ſupe- 
riority which the rett of the company 
entertain, eat ſo immoderately for their 
applauſe, as had like to have colt me 
my lite. What added to my misfor- 
rune was, that having naturally a good 
ſtomach, and having lived ſoberly for 
ſome time, my body was as well pre- 
ed for this contention as if it had 
— by appointment. I had quickly 
vanquithed every glutton in company 
but one, who was tuch a prodigy in his 
way, and withal fo very merry during 
the whole entertainment, that he intensi- 
bly betrayed me to continue his com- 
itor, which in a little time concluded 

m a compleat victory over my rival; 
after which, by way of inſult, I eat a 
confiderable proportion beyond what the 
ſpectators thought me obliged in honour 
to do. The ette& however of this en- 
„ has made me reſolve never 

to eat more for renown; and I have, 


purſuant to this reſolution, compounded 
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three wagers I had depending on the 
ſtrength of my ſtomach; which hap- 
pened very luckiiy, becauſe it was iti- 
pulated in our articles either to play or 
pay. How a man of common lenle 
coul be thus engaged, is hard to deter- 
mine; but the occaſion of this is to de- 
fire you to inform feveral gluttens of 
my acquaintance, who look on me with 
envy, that they had beft moderate their 
ambition in time, leſt infamy or death 
attend their. ſucceſs. I forgot to tell 
you, Sir, with what unſpeakable plca- 
ſure I received the acclamations and ap- 
plauſe of the whole board, when I had 
almoſt eat my antagoniſt into convul- 
ſions: it was then that I returned his 
mirth upon him with ſuch ſucceſs as he 
was hardly able to fwallow, though 
prompted by a deſire of fame, and a 
—— tondnefs for diſtinction. I 
ad not endeavoured to excel to far, had 
not the company been fo loud in their 
approbation of my victory. I don't 
queſtion but the ſame thirtt after glory 
has often cauſed a man to drink quarts 
without taking breath, and prompted 
men to many other dithcult enterpriſes; 
which if otherwiſe purſued, might turn 
very much to a man's advantage. 'Fhis 
ambition of mine was indeed extrava- 
gantly purſued ; however I cannot help 
obſerving, that you hardly ever ſee a 
man commended for a good ſtomach, 
but he immediately falls to eating more 
(though he had before dined) as well to 
confirm the perſon that commended him 
in his good opinion of him, as to con- 
vince any other at the table, who may 
have been unattentive enough gy to 
Ve 
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have done juſtice to his character. I 


am, Sir, your molt humble ſervant, 
EPiCURE MAMMON. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
I Have writ to you three or four times, 

to defire you would take notice of 
an impertinent cuſtom the women, the 
fine women, have lately fallen into, of 
taking ſnuff. This filly trick is attend- 
ed with ſuch a coquet air in ſome ladies, 
and ſuch a ſedate maſculine one in others, 
that I cannot tell which moſt to com- 
plain of; but they are to me equally diſ- 
agreeable. Mrs. Santer is ſo impatient 
of being without it, that ſhe takes it as 
often as ſhe does ſalt at meals, and as 
ſhe affects a wonderful eaſe and negli- 
gence in all her manner, an upper lip 
mixed with ſauff and the ſauce, is what 
is preſented to the obſervation of all 
who have the honour to eat with her. 
The pretty creature her niece does all 
ſhe can to be as difagreeable as her 
aunt; and if ſhe is not as offenſive to 
the eye, ſhe is quite as much to the ear, 
and makes up all ſhe wants in a conft- 
dent air, by a nauſeous rattle of the 
noſe, when the ſnuff is delivered, and 
the fingers make the ſtops and cloſes on 
the nofirls. This, perhaps, is not a 
very courtly image in ſpeaking of la- 
dies; that is very true: but where ariſes 
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the offence ? Is it in thoſe who commit, 
or thoſe who obſerve it? As for my 
part, I have been ſo extremely difguſt-d 
with this filthy phyſic hanging on the 
lip, that the moſt agrecable converſation, 
or perſon, has not been able to make un 
for it. As to thoſe who take it for no 
other end but to give themſelves occa- 
hon for pretty action, or to fill up h:tle 
intervals of diſcourſe, I can bear with 
them; but then they muſt not uſe it 
when another is ſpeaking, who ought 
to be heard with too much reſpect, to 
admit of offering at that time from hand 
to hand the ſautt-box. But Flavill» is 
ſo far taken with ber behavierr in this 
kind, that ſhe pulls out her box (which 
15 indeed full of good Brazil) in the 
middle of the fermen ; and to ſhew ſie 
bas the audacity cf a well-bred woman, 
ſhe offers it the men as well as the wo- 
men who fit near lier: but fince by this 
time all the world knows ſhe has a fine 
hand, I am in hopes ſhe may give her- 
felf no further trouble in this matter. 
On Sunday was ſevennight, when they 
came about for the offering, ſhe gave 
ber charity with a very good air, but at 
the ſame time aſked the churchwardden 
if he would take a pinch. Pray, Su, 
think of theſe things in time, and you 
will oblige, Sir, 
T Ycur moſt humble ſervant. 
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SANCTIUS HIS ANIMAL, MEN TISQUE CAPACIUS ALT E 
DEERAT ADHUC, ET QUOD DUMINARIIN CETERA POESFT, 


NATUS HUMO EST oa 


Ovi. Mr. LIB, I. v. 76. 


A CREATURE OF A MORE EXALTED KIND 

WAS WANTING YET, AND THEN WAS MAN DF:TGN'D; 
CONSCIOUS OF THOUGHT, OF MORE CAPACIOUS BREAST, 
FOR EMPIRE FORM D, AND FIT TO RULE THE REST. 


TY accounts which Raphael gives 
of the battle of angels and the 
creation of the world, have in them 
thoſe qualifications which the critics 
judge requiſite to an epiſode. They are 
nearly related to the principal action, 
and have a juſt connection with the 
fable. 

The eighth book opens with a beau- 
tiful deſcription of the impreſſion which 
this diſcourſe of the archangel made on 
our firſt parents. Adam afterwards, by 
2 very natural curioſity, enquires con- 
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cerning the motions of thoſe celeſtial 
bodies which make the molt glorious 
appearance among the fix days works, 
The poet here, with a great deal of art, 
revreſents Eve as withdrawing from this 
part of their converſation, to amuſemen:s 
more ſuitable to her ſex. He well knew 
that the epiſode in this book, which is 
filled with Adam's account of his pal 
fion and eſteem for Eve, would have 
been improper for her hearing, and has 
therefore devited very juſt and beautiful 
reaſons for her retiring, 
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So ſpake our fire, and by his count'nance opportunity of expatiating upon it more 


tema ; at large. Betore I enter on this part of 

Ent —_— (tudivus thoughts abſtruſe, which the poem, I cannot but take notice 
ye . 1 * . 

1 * of two inning puſſages in the dialogue 

Perceiving, where the ſat reti d in fight, between Alam and the angel. The 


With lowlin-1s majefti« from her teat, 


And grace that won who ſaw to wiſh her ſtay, firſt is that wherein our anceltor gives 


Roſe, and went forth among ker fruits and an account of the pleaſure he took in 
fow'rs, converſing with him, which contains 2 

To vifit how they proſcer'd, bud and bloom, very noble moral. 

Her nuricry: they at her coming |; rung, 

And touch'a by her air tendance giacher grew. 

Vet went ſhe not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 

Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Ol what was high: ſuch pleaſure the reſer ed, 

Adam relating. ſhe ile auditreis; 

Her hulband the relater ſhe preterr'd 

Before the arge, and of him to afk 

Choſe rather: he, ſue know, would intermix 


For while I fit with thee, Iſeem in heav'n, 
And ſweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm: tree, pleaſanteſt to thirſt 
© And hunger both, from labour, at the hour 
© Of ſweet repaſt: they ſatiat-, and ſoon fill 
Tho pleaſant; but thy words with grace 
divine . 
© Imbu's, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety.” 


Grateful {izremions, and fulve high diipure The other I ſhall mention, is that in 

With conj:gal careftes ; from his lip which the angel gives a reaſon. why he 

Not words alone piezs d her. O when meet ſhould be glad to hear the Rory Adam 
now was about to relate. 


Such pairs, in love and mu' ual honour join'd! 
© For I that da was abſent as beſel, 
The onde!“ returning a donbtful an - c Bound On a VOVCage Une ut! and obſ: vres 
ſai te Adam's enquiries was not only * Far on excurf n towards die gates of hell; 
proper tor the moral r-aton which the W Oy 220 en een command we 
moet © ens, but becaule it would hare 6 To fee 3 1 3 
been highly abſurd to have given the Or Wan IE * 3 a ſpy⸗ 


- * 1 . ry » Y 
ar witem Oo D:lofophv. & NE C*1!CT $i. i 271 . . $a! . 
1 14 "1 | 6 Deiruction with creation mi lit have mix' J. 
punts in the Proteninc and Copernican 

oehells are deicrihed with great con- ' . ; 
hy, . | Tere is no queſtion but cur poet Crew 


C:icncls and perſpicuity, anc at the itme 
te Jreiled in very plcaun, and poecti- 
CA III. e. 
1 Kd oa ed * 
» + +» 7 13 GET. 144 8 * w «\ Dei, ente * 
S700 WC. 3 YOON Ris Oe 11 tory, and 
relates to him the ci cuundtances in which 
ke f 15 if upon his creation; as 
2lſo his converfaticn with his Maker, 
. . 1 4 
and luis firit meeting with Eee. There 
15 no put of the perm more apt to rae Fall we found, fat ſhut 
the u tenttn of the reader, nan ulis df The diſmal gates, and baiiicado'd ſtrong; 
ccurte of dur great anceſtor; as nothing But long ere aur approaching heard within 
. * / "_— * 2 1 - of L D 
can be moe turprifing and deiightful Noiſe, other than tue fh, of dancę or ſong, 
to us, thin to hear the ſentiments that Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 


the image in what follows from that in 
Vireil's fixth buck where ZEneas and 
the Sybil ſtand before the adamantinc 
gates, which are there deſcribed as ſhut 
upon the place of torments, and liften 
to tac ggoans, the clank of chains, and 
the noe of iron whips, that were heard 
in tho iegions of pain and fvrrow, 


aroſe in ihe firft man, witic he was vet 


new and freſh from the hands or his Alam en proceeds to give an ac- 
Creator. The poet has interwoven every count of his condition and ſentiments 


thing which is delivered upon this ſub. mm2Qine'y after his creation. How 
ict in Holy Writ with fo many beau- agreezbly does he repretent the potture 
tifu! imagiaztions of his own, that no- in wich he found himſelf, the beauti- 
thing can be coaccived more juſt and ful landikip that ſurrounded him, and 
natural than this whole epifade. As the giadnets of heart which grew up in 
our author knew this ſublect could nut him on that occaiion? 
but be agreeable to his reader, he would ... Asnewwak'd from ſoundeſt ſleep, 
not throw it into the reſation of the ix Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me 1a'd 
diys werks, but reterved it for a di- In caimy ſweat, waich with ki> beams the ſun 
ſtinct epiſode, that he might have an Sen dry d, and va the reeking moiſture feu. 
6 SUoight 
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Straight toward heav'n my wond'ring eyes 
« ] turn d, 

© And gar'd a white the ample ſky, til! rais'd 

n quick in tinct've motion, up | ſprung, 

© As tnitherward endeavouring, and upright 

© Stood on my feet: about me round | faw 

« Hill,dale, and thady woods, and f inny plains, 

And liquid lapte of murmuring ſtreams; by 
© thelc, 

Creatures that liv'd and mov'd, and walk'd, 
© or few, 

© Birds on the branches wirbling; all things 
©tmil'd 

« With fragrance, and with joy my heart 
© g'ertiow'd,” 


A lum is afterwar's deſcribed as ſur- 
priſed at his own exiitence, and taking 
2 ſurvey of himſelf, and of all the works 
of nature. He likewiſe is reprelented 
as diſcovering by the light of reaton, 
that he and every thing about him mult 
have been the effect of ſome Being inf - 
nitely good and powerful, and that this 
Being had a right to his worſhep and 
a:loration. His firſt addreſs to the ſun, 
and to thoſe parts of the creation which 
made the moit diſtinguiſhed figure, is 
very natural and amuſing to the imagi- 
nation. 


— Thou ſun, ſaid I, fair light, 

© And thou enlighten d earth, ſo freſh and gry, 

Ve hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and 
© plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures teil, 

« Tell, if ye ſaw, how came I thus, how here? 


Hs next ſentiment, when upon his 
Brit going to fleep he fancies himſelt 
loling his exiſtence, and falling away 
into nothing, can never be ſuthciently 
almred. His dream, in which he Gill 
pr=rves the coniciouſnels of his etitt- 
ence, together with his removal into the 
gar len which was prepared for his re- 
cepion, are alſo circumſtances finely 
imagincd, and grounded upon what is 
dciiveret in ſacred Rory. 

Tnete and the like wonderful inci- 
dents in this part of the work, have in 
them ail the beauties of novelty, at the 
teme time that they have all the graces 
of nature. They are ſuch as none but 
a great genius could have thought of, 
though, upon the peruſal of them, they 
ſeem to riſe of themſelves from the tub - 
jet of which he treats. In a word, 
though they are natural, they are not 
obvious, which is the true character of 
ll Ene writing. 
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The impreſſim which the inter ton 
of the tree of life left in the mind of 
our tirit pareat, is deicribed with great 
ltrengt) and judoment); as the m'1g2 of 
the teveral beaſts and birds paſſing in 
review belore him is very beautiful and 


lively. 


Each bird and heat beh-14 

© Approaching two and two, their cow'ring l 

© With blandiſhment; each bird ſtoop'd on 
© his wing: 

I nam d them az they paſs'd - 


Adam, in the next place, deſcribes a 
conference which be held with his Maker 
upon the ſubject of lolitude. The poct 
here repreſents the Supreme Being, as 
making an effay of his own work, and 
putting to the trial that reaſoning fa- 
culty wich which he hal enducd his 
creature, Adam urges, in this divine 
colloquv, the impoliibiliiy of his being 
happe, thongh he was the inhabitant of 
Para, and lord of the whole creation, 
wit out the converiation ane ſociety of 
ſome rational creature, who ſhould par- 
take thoie bleflings with him. Tuis 
dialogue, which is ſupported chiefly by 
the beauty of the thoughts, without 
other poetical ornament, is as fine a part 
as any in the whole poem: the more the 
reader examines the 1uttiets and delicacy 
of it's tentiments, the more he will find 
himſclf plicatedl with it. The poet has 
wondertuily preſerved the character of 
majclty and condeicenſton in the Crea- 
tor, and at the bum: time that of hu- 
mility and adoration in the creature, as 
pariicalarly in the following lines, 


Thus I preſmptuoueʒ an? therifiun bright, 

© As Muna fraile, more brighten'd, thus re- 
© ply'd,' X. 

— | with lea of ſperch mplor'd. 

And hub Ceprecation thus reply d 

Let not my words c Fend thee, hea nly 

„ Power, 

My Maker, de propitious while I ſpeak,” &. 


A lam en proceeds to give an ac- 
court ct his ſecond fleep, and of the 
ron in which he beneld the formation 
of Eve. The ncw pathon that vas 
awakened in him at the fight of her, is 
ouched very finely: 
Un ler his forming hands a creature grew, 
* Manl ke, but diff rent ſex; ſo lovely tur, 
6 That » hat t::m'd fair in all the world, 
6 {2:m's now 
412 


Mean, 
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* Mean, or in her ſum'd up, in her contain'd, 

And in her looks, which tram that time in- 
© fug'd 

« Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before: 

And into all things trom her air inſpir'd 

The ſpirit of love and amorous delight. 


Adam's diftreſs upon loſing fight of 
this beautiful phantom, with his excla- 
mations of joy and gratitude at the diſ- 
covery of a real creature wko reſembled 
the apparition which had been prefented 
to him in his dream; the approaches he 
makes to her, and his manner of court- 
ſhip, are all laid together in a moſt ex- 
quiſite propriety of ſentiment. 

Though this part of the poem is wor k - 
ed up with great warmth and ſpirit, the 
love which is deſcribed in it is every way 
ſuitable to a {tate of innocence. If the 
realer compares the deſcription which 
Adam here gives of his leading Eve to 
the nuptial bower, with that which Mr. 
Dryden has made on the ſame occaſion 
in a ſcene of his Fall of Man, he will 
be ſenſible of the great care winch Viil- 
ton took to avoid all thoughts on ſod. - 
licate a ſubjeRt, that might be offeaiive 
zo religion or good manners. Ihe ſen- 
tim-<nts are chaſte, but not cold; and 
cunvey to the mind ideas of the moſt 
tranſporting paſſion and of the g eateſt 
purity. What a noble mixture uf rap- 
ture and innocence has the author join- 
ed together, in the reflection which 
Adam makes on the pleaſures of love, 
compared to thoſe of fentc! 


Thus have I told thee all my fate, and 

© brought 

My ory to the ſam of earthly bliſs 

Which 1 enjoy; and muſt confeſs to find 

© In all things elle dehigi.t indeed, but ſuch 

As u> dor not, warks inthe mind no change 

Nor vehement deſires; tlieſe delicacies 

Ini an of tafte, ſight, ſwell, herbs, fruits, 
and flowers, 

© Wilks, and the mel dy of birds: but here 

© Far orherwiſc, tranſported I behold, 

« 'Tranſported touch; here paſſion firſt I felt, 

© Co:mmotion range ! in all enjoyments elſe 

« Superior and unmoy'd, here only weak 

© Azaintt the charms of bcauty's pow'rful 
glance. 

Or nature fail d in me, and left ſome part 

© Not praof enough ſach object to ſu dan; 

Or from my tice ſubduRting, tool bitlivps 
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© More than enough; at leaſt on her beflow'd 
Too much of ornament, in outward ſhew 
© Elaborate, of inward leſs exact. 

c When I approach 

© Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 

© And in herielf compleat, ſo well to know 
© Her own, that what ſhe wills to do or ſays 
© Seems wileſt, virtuouſeſt, ciſcreeteſt, beſt; 
© All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 
© Degraded, wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 

© Loſes diſcountenanc d, and like folly ſkews3 
© Authority and reaſon on her wait, 

As one intended firft, not after made 

© Occaſionally; and to conſummate all, 

© Greatneſs of mind and nobleneſs their ſeat 
© Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 

© About her, as a guard angelic plac'd.” 


Theſe ſentiments of love in our firſt 
parent, gave the angel ſuch an inſight 
into human nature, that he ſeems ap- 
prehenſive of the evils which might betal 
the ſpecies in general, as well as Adam 
in particular, from the exceſs of his paſ- 
hon. He therefore fortifies him again(? 
it by timely admonitions; which very 
artfully prepare the mind of the reader 
tor the occurrences of the next book, 
where the weakneſs, of which Adam 
here gives ſuch diſtant d iſcoveries, brings 
about the fatal event which is the ſubject 
of the poem. His diſcourſe which fol- 
lows the gentle rebuke he received from 
the angel, ſhews that his love, however 
violent it might appear, was ſtil] found- 
ed in reaſon, and conſequently not im- 
proper for Paradiſe. 


«© Neither her outſide form'd ſo fair, nor augh* 

© In procreation common to all kinds, 

© ('Tho' higher of the genial bed by far, 

© And with myſterious reverence I deem) 

© So much delighrs me, as th: ſe graceful acts, 

© Thoſe thouſand decencies that daily flow 

© From 1 her words and actions, mixt with 
© love 

And ſweet compliance, which declare un- 
© feign'sd 

* Union of mind, or in us both one ſoul ; 

© Harmony to behold in wedded pair!" 


Adam's ſpeech, at parting with the 
angel, has in it a deference and grati- 
rude agreeable to an inferior nature, and 
at the ſame time a certain dignity and 
greatne!s ſuitable to the father of man- 
Kind in his tate of innocence. L 
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CONSUVETUDINE Nu BENICNITATIS LARGITIONS MYNERUM LONGE ANTEPONGs 
HAEC EST GRAVIUM HOMTNUM ATQUE MAGNORUM} ILLA QUASI ASSENTA®- 
TORUM POPULL, MULTITUDINIS LEVITATEM VOLUPTATE QUASIT TEITILLANs 


TIUM. 


Tur t. 


IESTEEM A HABIT OF BENIGNITY GREATLY PREFERABLE TO MUNIFICENCE? 
THE FORMER 15 PECULIAR TO GREAT AND DISTINGUISKED PERSONS; THE 
LATTER RELONGS TO FLATTERERS OF THE PEUPLE, WHO COURT THE AP» 
PLAUSE OF THE INCONSTANT VULGAR». 


HEN we conſi ler the offices of 
human life, there is, methinks, 
ſomething in what we ordinarily call Ge- 
neroſity, which, when carefully exa- 
mined, feems to flow rather from a looſe 
and unguarded temper, than an honeſt 
and liberal mind. For this reaton it is 
abſolutely neceſſary that ail liberality 
ſhould have for it's baſis and ſupport 
frugality. By this means the beneacent 
ſpirit works in a man from the convic- 
tions of reaſon, not from the impulics 
of paſſion. The generons man in the 
ordinary acceptation, without reipect of 
the demands of his family, will uon 
find upon the foot of his account, that 
he has lacr;ficed to fools, Knaves, {la*- 
terers, or the deferveliy unhappy, all 
the opportunities of afterding any fi- 
ture aſſiſtance where it ought to be. 
Let him therefore refled, that if to be- 
ſtow be in itſelf laudable, ſhould not a 
man take care to ſecure an abilty to 
do things praiſe-worthy as long zs te 
lives? Or could there be a more cruc; 

iece of raillery upon 2 man who ſhould 
— reduced his fortune below the ca- 
pacity of acting according to his natural 
remper, than to ſay of him—“ Tit 
«* gentleman was generous ?* My he- 
loved author therefore has, in the ſen- 
tence on the top of my paper, turned 
his eye with a certain jatiety from be- 
holding the addreſſes to the people by 
largeſſes and public entertainments, 
which he aſſerts to be in general vicious, 
and are always to be regulated accord- 
ing to the circumſtances of time, and a 
man's own fortune. A conftant he- 
nignity in commerce with the reſt of the 
world, whieh ought to run through all 
a man's actions, has effects more uſcful 
to thoſe whom you oblige, and leſs 
oſtentatious in yourſelf. He turns his 
recommendation of this virtue in com- 
mercial life: and according to him, a 
citizen who is frank in his kindncſſcs, 


and abhors fererity in his demands; he 
who in buying, ſelling, lending, doing 
acts of g9260-! netghbourhond, is juſt 2 
eaſy; he wio appears naturally averſe 
to dilputes, and above the ſenſe of little 
ſufferings; ears a nobler character, and 
does mich more good to mankind than 
any other man's fortune withont com- 
merce can poſhbiy tupport. For the 
citizen above all other men has oppor- 
tunities of arriving at“ that h-gheſt 
„fruit of wealth, to be liberal without 
tte leaſt expence of a man's own for- 
tune. It is not to be denied but 
ſuch a pra d ce is liable to hazard; but 
this therefore adds to the obligation, 
tat, among traders, he who obliges is 
25 much concerned to keep the favour 
a ſecret, as he who receives it. The 
unhappy diſt:n&:ons among us in Eng- 
land are fo great, that to celebrate the 
intercour'e of commercial friendihip 
(with wiich I am dau made acquaint- 
ed) would be to raile the virtuous man 
ſo mary enemies of the contrary party. 
I am obliged to conceal all I know of 
i om the Bounteuus, who lends at the 
ordinary intereſt, to gire men of lets 
tortune opportunities of making greater 
advantz.;ce. He conceals under a rough 
aie ant diſtant behaviour, a bleediag 
compatiion and wonianith tenderneſs. 
This is governed by the moſt exact cir- 
cumſpection, that there is no indullry 
wanting in the perion whom he is to 
ſerve, and that be is guiity of no im- 
proper expences. This I know of Tom, 
but who dare ſay it of fo known a 
Tory? The fame care I vas ferced to 
uſc ſi me time ago in the report of an- 
other's virtue. and ſaid fifty inſtead of 
an hundred, becauſe the man I pointed 
at was a Whig. Actions of this kind 
are popular without being invidious: 
for every man of ordinary circumſtances 
looks upon a man who has this known 
benignity in his nature, as à perion 

ready 
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ready to be his friend upon ſuch terms 
as he ought to expect it; and the weal- 
thy, who may envy ſuch a character, 
can do no ininy to it's intereſts but by 
the imitation of it, in winch the good! 
citizen will re'oice to he rivallel. I 
know not how to form to my{clf a 
greater idea of human life, than in whot 
is the practice of foie wealthy men 
whom I could name, that make no Hep 
to the improvement of their own for- 
tunce, wherein they do not a advance 
thoſe of other men who won languiſh 
in poverty without that muniticcuce. 
In a nation where there are ſv many 
public funds to be ſupporte:!, I know 
not whether he can be called a good 
ſubject. who does not embark ſome part 
of his fortune with the tate, to whoſe 
vigilance he owes the fecurity of the 
Whole. This certainly is an immedlate 
wav of lw ing an obligation upon mans; 
and extending bis heuignity the farth- 7 
a men can poti.iy, ho 18 not engage 
in commerce. Brut he who trales, he- 
des giving the {tate ſome part of this 
fort of credit he gives huis banker, may 
i all the evcurrences of his life have his 
ere upon the removing want from the 
coor of tie induitrious, and detendinsg 
tie unh ppy upright man from bark - 
mptcy. Without this ber.ignty, pride 
or vengeance will prectyitate a man to 
chuſe the receipt of half his demames 
from cne chem he has undone, rat!.cr 
than the whole from one to whom he 
has ſhewn mercy. This benignit, 13 
eſlential to the charaderof a far trader, 
an} any won who deſt us to enioy his 
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ewes on this filet, in oricr to incline 
men's minds fo thuſe who vant then 
moit, after this manner: * Ve mult 
* always conſider the nature of things, 
and gerern ouricives accordingly. 
The wealthy man, wiica he las repaid 
you, is upon a hulaner with you ; but 
the perſun vehem you faroured wit 
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a loan, if he be 2 good man, will 
think himtelt in vour debt after he 
has paid you, The wealthy and te 
conſpicuous are not obliged by the 
benefits you do them; they think they 
conferred a benefit when they re- 
c-ivet one. Your good offices are 
alwavs ſuſpecteqd, and it is with them 
the lame thing to expect their favour 
as fo rece;ve it, But the man below 
vou, who knows, in the good you 
have done him, you refpcted him- 
{cit more than his c:ronmmirances, does 
not act like an oblged man orly to 
him from whom ke has receive a bee 
nefit, but ailv to al} who are capable 
© of doing him one. And whatever 
© |;:t!eofhces he can do for you, he is 
© to tw from magnitying it, that he 
wilt laben to extenuate it in all his 
actions and exprethons. Moreover, 
the regard to whit you do to a great 
man, at beit is taken notice of no 
further than by himſelf or lis tamily; 
© but whit vou do to 1 man of an 
humble tfortute, (provided always 
that he is 2 5004 and a mode man) 
railes the attcctions torwarils you of 
al men cf that character (of which 
there Ire m4ny) in the whole city.“ 
There 15 notlung gains a reputation 
to a preacher !, much as his own prac- 
tice; I am theretore caitiag about hat 
act of benignity is in the power of a 
Spes tater. Alas, that lies but ina very 
narrow compaſs, and I think the mold 
jmmediiicly under my patronage, are 
nher players, or ſuch whoſe circum- 
finances bear an a{hnity with their's : all 
therefore I am able to do at this time 
& this kind, is to tell the town that on 
Friday the 12th of this inſtant April, 
ere will be performed in Tk Build- 
ing 4 concert of vocal and inſtrumental 
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Ken, the father of twenty children; 
and this day the haughty George Powell 
hopes all the goed-natured part of the 
town will favour him, vhom they ap- 
planded in Alexander, Timon, Lear, 
and Oreſtes, wich their company this 
night, when he hazards all his heroic 
glory for their approbation in the hum- 
bler condition of honeſt Jack Falſtaffe. 
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Do not gquettion but my country 
reuders have been very much lur- 
pr:ei wu the ſeveral accounts they have 
ct with in ur pu blic DAP _ ot that 
jp2cics of men among us lu known 
by th name of Mahocs. ud the 
'T pt ntons of the learned, as to their origin 
Ale de. Ens, ate aft cet! wer V1TCUS, in- 
fomuch that very many begin to donht 
wither indeed there were ever nv fuch 
foci-ty of men. The terror which 
ſpread ittelf over the whole nation forme 
vVc1''s fince on acc unt of the Trill ly 18 
till frech in mott prople's memories, 
though it afterwards appeared th re waz 
r.ot the leait ground fur thai g-neral 
conſternation. 

The late panic fear was, in the opi- 
nion of many deep and penetrating per- 
ſons, of the fame nature. Theſe will 
hare it, that the Mohocs are like thoſe 
ſpectres and apparitions which frighten 
{-veral] towns and villages in her Ma- 
jeity's dominions, though they were 
never ſeen by any of the inhabitants, 
chers are apt to think that thete Mo- 
Hoes are a kind of bull- beggars, fir ſt 
invented by prudent marric. Amen, and 
maſters of families, in order to deter 
their wives and daughters from W 
tue air at unſe aſonable hours; and that 
when they tell them the Mobocs will 
catch them, it is a caution of the fame 
nature with that of our foretarhers, 
when they bid their children have a care 
of Ruw-head and Bloo ly. bones, 

For my on part, Tt am afraid there 

was too much reaton tor the great alarin 
tie whole city has been in upon this 
occaſion; though at the ſame time I muit 
own that I am in ſome doubt whether 
the following pieces are genuine and 
authentic: the more ſo, becanſe I am 
not fully ſatisfied that the name, b 
which the emperor ſublcribes himſelt, 
is altogether conformabl e to the Indian 
orthogr phy. R 

I ſha!l cnl» further inform my readers, 
that it was ſome time ſince J received 
the fell wing letter and maniſeſto, :hongh 
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QUIS reno, 0 Cives! Gu TANTA LICENTIA Fred! 
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ESDAY, APRIL 8. 


Luo eAx, L 11. 1. V. 2. 


WHAT BLIND DETECTED aber:, COUT D AFFORD 
SUCH HORRID LICENCE TO THE MURD'alNG Swoad? 


Powy. 


for particular reaſons I did not thick 
fit to publith them till now. 


TO THE SPECTATOR. 
$IRy 
F INDING that our earneſt enden- 
vours fer the good of mankind have 
been baiely and malicicuſly repreſented 
to the world, we fend you incloſed our 
imperi. | mr anitefto, which it is our will 
and plealure that Fou torthwith con.“ 
municate to the public, by inſerting it 
in your next daily paper. We do not 
« 1alt of your ready compliance in this 
p ticular, and therefore bid you hears 
ti y fucwel. Signed, 
TawWaw En EX ZANYEKALA DAR, 
Emperor of the Muhucs. 


THE YMMANIFESTO OF TAW WAW 
EDEN ZAN KALADAR, EMPEROR 
OF THE MOHOC'S. 

* HERE As we hare received in- 

formation from ſundry quarters of 
this great and populous city, of f veral 
outra.zes committed on the legs, arms, 
noſes, and other parts of the good peop.e 
of Eng land, by ſuch as have itiled them- 
lelves our ſubjets; in order to vindi- 
ate our imperial dignity from the ta'ſe 
atperſions which have been c:it on it, 
as if we ourſelves might have encou- 
razed or abetted any ſuch Practices; we 
have, by theſe pretents, thought = to 
ſignify our utmolt a bhorrence and & 
teſtation of all ſuch tumultuuns anc 1 ir ir- 
regular proceeding Sz and do her eby 
further give notice, that if any perſon 
or perſons has or have fuirred any 
wound, hurt, damage, or detriment in 
his or their limb er limbs, otherwiſe 
than ſhall be hereafter Faccified, the {aid 
perſon or perſons, upon applying them- 
ſelves to ſuch as we th all appoint fer 
the inſpection and redrefs of the grieve 
ances aforeſaid, ſhall be forthwith com- 
mitted to the care cf our principal ſur- 


un, and he cured at our on cxpence, in 


{me one or other of thoſe hoſpitals which 
vie are now ere ing tor that purpoſe. 


And 
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And to the end that no one may, ei- 
ther through ignorance or in dvertency, 
incur thoſe penaltics which we have 
thought fit to inflict on per ſons ci looſe 
and diffolutc lives, we do hereby notify 
to the public, that if anv man he knocked 
down or aſmulted while he is employed 
in his lawful buſineſs, at proper — 
that it is not done by our order; and 
we do hereby permit und allow any ſuch 
perſon fo knocked down or aſſaulted, to 
riſe again, and defend himſelf in the beit 
manner that he tis able. 

We do alfo command all and every 
dur good ſubjects, that they do not p. c- 
ſume, upon any pretext whatſoever, to 
iſſue and ally forth from their reſpec- 
tive quarters till Between the hours of 
eleven and twelve. That they never tip 
the lion upon man, woman, or child, 
till the clock at St. Dunſtan's ſhall have 
truck one. 

That the ſweat be never given but 
between the hours of one and two; al- 
ways provided, that our hunters may 
begin to hunt a little after the cloſe of 
the evening, any thing to the contrary 
herein notwithiſtanding. Provided alfo, 
that if ever they are reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity ct binding, it ſhall always be in 
the moit fleſhy parts, and tuch as are 
leaſt expoſe: to view. 

It is alſo our imperial will and plea- 
ſu re, that our good juhjrcts the ſwenrters 
do cſtahlih their hummums in uch 
cloſe places, alles, nooks, and cor ness, 
tiꝛat the patient or patients may not be 
in danger of catching cold. 
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That the tumblers, to whoſe care we 
chiefly commit the temale fex, confine 
themielves to Drury Lane, and the pur- 
lieus of the Temple, and that every 
other party and diviſion of our ſubjects, 
do each of them keep within their re- 
ſpective quarters we have allotted to 
them. Provided nevertheleſs, that no- 
thing herein contained fl;Qll in any wite 
be conſtrued to extend to the hunters, 
who have our {u!! licence and permiſſion 
to enter into any part of the town 
wherever their game tall lead them. 

Aud whereas we have nothing more 
at our imperial heart than the reforma- 
tion of the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, which to our unipeaxable fatit- 
faction we have iu lone meaſure already 
effected, we do here earneſtly pray 
and exhort al! Brower 4 fatluers, houſe- 
keepers, and malters of fanilies, in 
either of the aforetai4 cities, net only to 
re pair themſclecs to their reſſ ective ha- 
hitadons at early and ſcalonable hours; 
but allo to keep their wives and daugh- 
ters, ſons, ſervants, and apprentices, 
from appearirg in the fireets at thoſe 
times and ſeatons which may expole 
thera to a military diſcipline, as it is 
practi'ed by our good ſubjiects the Mo- 
hocs: and we do further promiſe, on our 
imperial word, that as ſoon as the re- 
formation aforeſaid ſhall be brought 
about, we will torthwith caule all huſ- 
tilities to ceaſe. 

Given from our Court at the Devil- 
Tavern, March 15, 17:2. 
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INVIDIAM PLACARE PARAS VIRKTUTE RELICTA ? 


Hor. SAT. 111. f. 2. v. 13. 


To SHUN DETRACTION, WOULD THOU VIRTUE FLY? 


wh. SPECTATOR, 


Have not ſeen you lately at any of 

the places where I viſit, fo that I am 
afraid you are wholly unacquainted with 
witat pues among my part of the world, 
who are, though 1 {ay it, without con- 
troveriv, the mott accompiiſfhed ane belt 
bre of the toon. Give me Icare to 
tel! you that I am extremely d:{com- 
pole when I hear ſcandal, and an an 
wer enemy to all manner of detraction, 
and think it the greateſt meanncis that 
pruple of diſtinctzon can be guilty or: 


however it is hardly poſſible to come 
into company, where you do not find 
them pulling one another to pieces, and 
that from no other provocation but that 
of hearing any one commended. Me- 
rit, both as to wit and beauty, is be- 
come no other than the poſteſſion of 2 
lc trifling people's favour, which you 
cannot pultibly arrive at, if you have 
really any thing in ycu that is deſerv- 
ing. What they would bring to paſs, 
is, to make all good and evil conſiſt in 
report, and with whiſpers, — 
an 
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and impertinencies, to have the conduct 
of thoſe reports. By this means inno- 
cents are blaſted upon their firſt ap- 
pearance in town; and there is nothing 
more required to make a young woman 
the object of envy and hatred, than to 
deſerve love and admiration. This aho- 
minable endeavour to ſuppreſs or leſſen 
every thing that is — is as 
frequent among the men as the women. 
If I can remember what paſſed at a 
viſit laſt night, it will ferve as an in- 
ſtance that the ſexes are equally inclined 
to defamation; with equal malice, with 
equal impotence, Jack Triplett came 
into my Lady Airy's about eight of the 
clock. You know the manner we fit 
at a viſit, and I need not deſcribe the 
circle; but Mr. Triplett came in, in- 
troduced by two tapers ſupported by a 
tpruce ſervant, whoſe hair is under a 
cap till my lady's candles are all light - 
ed up, and the hour of ccremony begins : 
I fay, Jack Triplett came in, and ſing- 
ing (for he is really good company )— 
Every feature, charming creature'—he 
went on—* It is a molt unreaſonable 
thing that people cannot go peaceably 
© to ſee their friends, but thoſe mur- 
* derers are let looſe. Such a ſhape! 
© fuch an air! what a glance was that 
* as her chariot paſſed by mine!” My 
lady herſelf interrupted him; Pray 
* whois this fine thing 7—*I warrant,” 
ſays another, it is the creature I was 
telling your ladyſhip of juſt now. 
* Yau were telling of?” ſays Jack; I 
© wiſh I had been ſo as to have 
come in and heard you, for I have not 
* words \ 4 fay what ſhe is: but if an 
* agreea height, a modeſt air, a vir- 
gin ſhame, and impatience of bein 

0 Peheld amid a blaze of ten — 
© charms—" The whole room flew out 
— Oh Mr. Triplett? When Mrs. 
Lofty, a known prude, ſaid ſhe believed 
flie knew whom the gentleman meant; 
but ſhe was indeed, as he civilly repre- 
{ſented her, impatient of being beheld. 
Then turning to the lady next to her 
* The molt unbred creature you ever 
* faw.” Another purſued the diſcourſe 
—* As unbred, Madam, as you may 
© think her, ſhe is extremely belied if 
© ſhe is the novice ſhe appears; ſhe was 
© laſt week at a ball till two in the 
* morning; Mr. Triplett knows whe- 
© ther he was the happy man that took 
care of her home; but— This was 
followed by ſome particular exception 
that each woman in the room made to 
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ſome peculiar grace er advantage; fo 
that Mr. Triplett was beaten from one 
limb and feature to another, till he was 
forceil to reſign the whole woman. In 
the end, I took notice Triplett recorded 
all his malice in his heart; and faw in 
his countenance, and a certain waggiſh 
ſhrug, that he deſigned to repeat the 
converſation: I therefore let the diſ- 
courſe die, and ſoon after took an oc- 
caſion to recommend a certain gentle- 
man of my acquaintance for a perſon 
of ſingular modeſty, courage, integrity, 
and withal as a man of an entertaining 
converſation, to which advantages he 
had a ſhape and manner peculiarly grace- 
ful. Mr. Triplett, who is a woman's 
man, ſeemed to hear me with patience 
enough commend the qualities of his 
min: he never heard indeed but that 
he was a very honeſt man and no fool ; 
but for a fine gentleman, he muſt afk 
pardon. Upon no other foundation than 
this, Mr. Triplett took occaſion to give 
che gentleman's pedigree, by what me- 
thods ſome part of the eſtate was ac- 
quired, how much it was. bcholden to 2 
marriage for the preſent circumſtances 
of it: after Al he could fee nathing but 
a common man in his perſon, his breed - 
ing or underftanding. 

Thus, Mr. Spectator, this imperti- 
nent humour of diminiſhing every one 
who is produced in converſation to their 
advantage, runs through the world ; and 
I am, I conftetis, fo fearful of the force 
of ill tongues, that I have begged of 
all thoſe who are my weil-wiſhers, never 
to commend me, for it will but bring 
my frailties into examination, and [ 
had rather be unobſerved, than contpi- 
cuous for diſputed perfections. I am 
confident a thouſand young people, who 
would have been ornamer.ts to luciety, 
have, from fear of ſcandlal, never dared 
to exert themielves in the polite arts of 
life. Their lives have palled avwa in 
an odious rufticity, in ſpite of great ad- 
vantages of perſon, genius, and tortune. 
There is a vicious terror of being blamert 
in fome well-inclined people, ant a 
wicked pleaſure in _—_— them in 
others; both which I recommend to 
your ſpe&atorial willom to animadvert 
upon; and if you can be fucceſoful in it, 
I need not fay how much you will d-. 
ſerve of the town; but new toaſts will 
owe to you their bezuty, and new wits 
their fame. I am, Su, your molt obe- 
dient humble {rvani, 
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MAXIMUS KHAUD URGET LETHI METUS: INDE RUTNDY 
1% FERRUM MENS PRONA VIRIS, ANIMAQUF C PACES 


MORTIS 


Lucas 11B. 1. v. 4544 


THRICE HAPPY THEY BENEATH TREIR NORTHERN SKIES, 
WHO THAT WORST FEAR, THE FEAR OF DEATH, DE<cPISE! 
HENCE THEY NG CARES FOR THIS FRAIL BEING FiFL, 
PUT RUSH UNDAUNTED IN THE POINTED STEEL, 
PROVOKE APPROACHING FATE, * ND BRAVELY £COULN 


TO SFARE THAT LIFE, WHICH MUST $9 $00N KETURNs 


1 Am very much pleaſed with a con- 
ſolatory letter of Phalaris, to one 
who had loſt a fon that was 2 young 
man of grcat merit. The thought with 
which he comforts the a Ricted father, 
is, to the beſt of my memory, as fol- 
Jows ; that he ſhould conſider death had 
ſet a kin of feal upon his ſon's cha- 
rafter, and placed him out of the reach 
of vice and intamy: that while he lived 
he was ſtill within the poffibility of 
falling away from virtue, and loling the 
fame of which he was poſſeſſed. Death 
only cloſes a man's reputation, and de- 
termines it 25 good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be 
one reaſon why we are naturally averſe 
to the launching out into a man's praiſe 
until his head is laid in the duſt. Whilſt 
he is capable of changing, we may be 
forced to retract our opinions. He may 
forfeit the efteem we have conceived of 
him, and ſome time or other appear to 
us under a different light from what he 
does at preſent. In ſhort, as the life 
of any man cannot be called happy or 
unhappy, ſo neither can it he pronounced 
vicious or virtuous, before the conclu- 
ſion of it. 

It was upon this conſideration that 
Epaminondas, being aſked whether Cha- 
brias, Iphicrates, or he himſelf, deſerved 
molt to be eſteemed? * You muſt firſt 


© ſee us die, faith he, before that 


© queſtion can be anſwered,” 

As there is not a more melancholy 
coniideration to a good man than his 
being obnoxious to ſuch a change, fo 
there is nothing more glorious than to 
keep up an uniformity in his actions 
and preſerve the beauty of his character 
to the laſt. 

The end of a man's life is often com- 
pared to the winding up of a well writ- 
et play, where the principal perions 
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ſtil!l act in -haracter, whatever the fate 
is which they und-r Fher: 1s fcarce 
a great perſon in the Grecian or Roman 
hiitory, whoſe death has not been re- 
marked upon by ſome writer or other, 
and c nſuted or app.audcd according to 
the genius or principles of the perſon 
who has deſcanted on t. Monſieur de 
St. Evremond is very particular in 
ſetting forth the conſtancy and cou- 
rage of Petronius Arbiter during his 
laf moments, and thinks he diſ- 
covers in them a greater firmneſs of 
mind and reſolution than in the death 
of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates. There is 
no queſtion but this polite author's at- 
fectation of appearing fingular in his 
remarks, and making diſcoveries which 
had eſcaped the obſervation of others, 
threw him into this courſe of reflection. 
It was Petronius's merit, that he died 
in the ſame gaiety of temper in which 
he lived; but as his life was altogether 
looſe and diſſolute, the indifference which 
he ſhewed at the cloſe of it is to be 
looked upon as a piece of natural care- 
lefſneſs and levity, rather than fortitude, 
The reſolution of Socrates proceeded 
from very different motives, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of a well-ſpent life, and the 
proſpect of a happy eternity, If the 
ingenious author above-mentioned was 
ſo pleaſed with gaiety of humour in a 
dying man, he might have found a 
much nobler inſtance of it in our coun- 
tryman Sir Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was fa- 
mous for enlivening his ordinary diſ- 
courſes with wit and pleaſantry; and, 
as Eraſmus tells him in an epiſtle dedi- 
catory, acted in all parts of life like a 
ſecond Democritus, 

He died upon a point of religion, and 
is reſpected as a martyr by that fide for 
which he ſuffered. That innocent 8 8 

hic 
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which had been ſo conſpicuous in his 
life, did not forſake him to the laſt : he 
maintained the ſame chearfulneſs of 
heart upon the ſcaffold, which he uſed 
to ſhe at his table; and upon layin 
his head on the block, gave inſtances of 
that good-humour with which he had 
always entertained his friends in the 
moſt ordinary occurrences. His death 
was of a piece with his lite. There was 
nothing in it new, force, or affected. 
He did not look upon the ſevering his 
head from his body as a circumſtance 
that ought to ace any change in the 
Aeg of — od * died 
under a fixed and ſettled hope of im- 
mortality, he thought any unuſual de- 
gree of ſorrow and concern improper, on 
tuch an occaſion as had nothing in it 
which could deje&t or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation 
from this example. Men's natural 
fears will be a ſufficient guard againit 
it. I ſhall only obſerve, that what was 
philofophy in this extraordinary man, 
would be frenzy in one who does not 
reſemble him as well in the cheartulneſs 
of his temper, as in the ſanctity cf his 
life and manners. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with the 
inſtance of a perſon who ſeems to me to 
have ſhewn more intrepidity and great- 
neſs of foul in his dying moments, than 
what we meet with among any of the 
moſt celebrated Greeks and Romans. I 
met with this inſtance in the Hiſtory of 
the Revolutions in Portugal, written by 
the Abbot de Vertot. 

When Don Sebaſtian, King of Por- 
tugal, had invaded the territories of 
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Muli Moluc, Emperor of Morocco, ia 


order to dethrone him, and ſet his crown 
upon the head of his nephew, Moluc 
was wearing away with a diſtemper 
which he himſelf knew was incurable. 
However, he prepared for the reception 
of ſo formidable an enemy. He was 
indeed fo far ſpent with his fickneſs, 
that he did not expect to live out the 
whole day, when the laſt deciſive batile 
was given; but knowing the fatal con- 
ſequences that would ha to his 
children and people, in cafe he ſhould 
die before he put an end to that war, he 
commanded his principal officers, that 
if he died during the engagement, they 
ſhould conceal his death from the army, 
and that they ſhould ride up to the lit. 
ter in which his corpſe was carried, 
under pretence of receiving orders from 
him as uſual. Before the battle begun, 
he was carried through all the ranks of 
his army in an open litter, as they ſtood 
drawn up in array, encouraging them 
to fight valiantly in defence of their re- 
ligion and country. Finding afterwards 
the battle to go again? him, though he 
was very near his laſt agonies, he threw 
himſelf out of his litter, rallied his ar- 
my, and led them on to the charge; 
which afterwards ended in a complear 
victory on the fide of the Moors. He 
had no ſooner brought his men to the 
engagement, but finding himſelf utterly 
ſpent, he was again replaced in his lit- 
ter, where laying his finger on his mouth, 
to enjoin ſecrecy to his officers, wha 
ſtood about him, he died a cw mo- 
ments after in that poſture. 
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EA ANIMI ELATIO QUA CERNITUR IN PERICULIS, $I JUSTITIA VACAT PUG- 


NATQUE PRO SUIS COMMODIS, IN VITIQ EST, 


Tur r. 


THAT COURAGE AND INTKEPIDITY OF MIND, WHICH DISTINGUISHES ITSELF 
IN DANGERS, IF IT 18 VOID OF ALL REGARD TO JUSTICE, AND SUPPYURTS A 
MAN ONLY IN THE PURSUIT OF HIS OWN INTEREST, IS VICIOUS» 


8 AIN Sentry was laſt night 
at the club, and produced a letter 
from Ipſwich, which his correſpondent 
deſired him to communicate to his friend 
the Spectator. It contained an account 


of an engagement between a French 
provns commanded by one Dominick 

ottiere, and a little veſſel of that place 
laden with corn, the maſter whereof, as 


I remember, was one Goodwin. The 
Engliſhman defende l himſelf with in- 
credible bravery, and beat off the French, 
afrer having been hoarded three or four 
times. The enemy (till! came on witn 
greater fury, and hoped by his number 
of men to carry the prize, till at laſt the 
Engliſhman finding himſelf fink apace, 
and ready to periſh, truck: Lut ther- 
46 2 
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fect which this fingular gallantry had 
upon the captain of the privatecr, was 
no other than an unmanly defire of ven- 
ance for the lots he had ſuſtained in 
Pie ſeveral attacks. He told the Ipſ- 
wich man in a |peaking-trumpet, t 
he would not take him aboard, and that 
he ſtaid to ſ-e him fink. The Engliſh- 
man at the ſane time oblerved a difor- 
der in the veſſel, which he right! 
judged to proceed from the diſdain whac 
the thip's crew had of their captain's 
inhumanity: with this hope he went 
into his boat, and approached the ene- 
my. He was taken in by the ſailors in 
ſpite of their commander; but though 
they received him againſt his command, 
they treated him when he vas in the ſhipin 
the manner he directed. Pottiere cauſed 
his men to hold Goodwin, while he beat 
him with a ſtick until he fainted with 
lots of blocd, and rage of heart; after 
which he ordered him into irons, with - 
out allowing him any food, but ſuch as 
one or two of the mcn ſtole to him un- 
der peril of the like uſage : after havin 
kept him ſeveral _ overwhelmed wit 
tue milery of ſtench, hunger, and ſore - 
neſs, he brought him into Cala.s. The 
governor of the place was ſoon acquaint- 
ed with all that had paſſed, diimiſſed 
Pottiere from his charge with ignominy, 
and gave Goodwin all the relief which 
a man of honour would beſtow upon 
an enemy barbaruuily treated, to reco- 
ver the unputation ot cruelty upon his 
prince and country. 

When Mr. Sentry nad read this letter, 
full of many other circumſtances which 
«£,gravated the barbarity, he fell into a 
fort of criticiſm upon magnanimity and 
courage, and argued that they were in- 
ſeparable; and that courage, without 
regard tu jult:ce and humanity, was no 
other than the fiercene(5 of a wild beaſt, 
A good and truly bold ſpirit, con- 
tinued he, © is ever actuated by reaſon 
an a ſenſe of honour and duty: the 
att. Kation of fx b 4 ſpirit cxerts itlelf 
in au imp"tent atpett, an aver-bear- 
ing confidence, and a certain negli- 
gence of giving offence. This is vi- 
lie in all the cocking youths you lee 
about this town who are noiſy in aſ- 
tembLes, unavecd hy the preſence of 
wiſe aud viciuous men; m a word, 
inſcuſible ot all the honours and de- 
ecncies of human lite. A ſhameleſs 
eL takes advantage of merit cloath- 
ed with modrity and 1:4gnanimity, 
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© andintheeyes of little * 
* ſprightly and agrerable; while the 
* man of reſolution and true gallan 
is overlooked and diſregarded, if not 
© deſpiſed. There is a propriety in all 
things; and I believe what you ſcho- 
© lars call juſt and ſublime, in ſition 
© to turgid and bombaſt expreſſion may 
* give you an idea of what I mean, when 
* I fay modeſty is the certain indication 
of 2 great ſpirit, and impudence the 
© affettation of it. He that writes with 
judgment, and never riſes into im- 
proper warmths, manifeſts the true 
* force of genius; in like manner, he 
who is quiet and equal in his behavi- 
our, is ſupported in that deportment 
by what we may call true courage. 
Alas, it is not ſo ealy a thing to be a 
brave man as the unthinking part of 
mankind imagine: to dare, is not all 
that there is in it. The privateer, we 
were juſt now talking of, had bold- 
neſs enough to attack his enemy, but 
not greatneſs of mind enough to ad- 
mire the fame quality exerted by that 
enemy in defending himſelf. Thus 
his bafe and little mind was wholly 
taken up in the ſordid regard to the 
prize, of which he failed, and the 
damage done to his own veflel ; and 
therefore he uſed an honeſt man, who 
defended his own from him, in the 
manner as he would a thief that ſhould 
rob him. 
© He was equally diſappointed, and 
© had not ſpirit enough to conſider that 
© one caſe would be laudable, and the 
© other criminal. Malice, rancour, 
© hatred, vengeance, are what tear the 
© breaſts of mean men in fight; but 
* fame, glory, conqueſts, deſires of op- 
© portunities- to and oblige their 
* oppolers, are what glow in the minds 
© of the gallant.” The captain ended 
his diſcourte with a ſpecimen of his book - 
learning; and gave us to underftand 
that he had read a French author on the 
ſubject of juſtneſs in point of gallantry, 
I love,” ſaid Mr. Sentry, * a critic 
who mixes the rules of life with 
annotations upon writers, My au- 
thor,” added he, in his diſcourſe 
upon epic poem, takes occaſion to 
ſpeak of the fame quality of courage 
drawn in the two different characters 
of Turnus and ZEneas: he makes 
courage the chief and greateſt orna- 
ment of Turnus; but in Eneas there 
are many others which outſhine it, 
among 
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* zmongf the reſt that of piety. Tur- 
* nus is therefore all along painted by 
© the full of oftentation, his lan- 
* guage haughty and vain-glorious, as 
* placin dis + An in the manifeſta- 
ti 2 Eneas ſpeaks lit- 
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© tle, is flow to action, and ſhews only 
© atortotdefenfive courage. It equipage 
and addreſs make Turnus appear more 
© courageous than ZEneas, conduct and 
© ſuccets prove /Encas more valiant than 
Turnus.“ ＋ 
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IN TE OMNIS DOMUS INCLINATA RECUMBIET. 


VieG. EN. *11, v. 59. 


ON THEE THE FOR TUNES OF OUR HOUSE DEPEND. 


F we look into the three great heroic 
poems which have appeared in the 
world, we may obſerve that they are 
duilt upon very flight foundations. Ho- 
mer lived near three hundred years atter 
the Trojan war; and, as the writing of 
hiſtory was not then in uſe among the 
Greeks, we may very well ſuppoſe, that 
the tradition of Achilles and Ulyſſes 
had brought down but very few parti - 
eulars to his Knowled 12 there 
is no queſtion but he has wrought into 
his two poems ſuch of their remarkable 
adventures, as were ſtill talked of among 
his contemporaries. 

The ftory of ZEneas on which Virgil 
founded his poem, was likewiſe very 
bare of circumſtances, and by that means 
afforded him an opportunity of embel- 
liſhing it with fiction, and giving a full 
range to his own invention. e find, 
however, that he has interwoven, in the 
courſe of his fable, the principal par- 
ticulars, which were generally believed 
among the Romans, of ZEneas's voy- 
age and ſettlement in Italy. 

The readgr may find an abridgment 
of the whole ſtory as collected out of 
the ancient hiſtorians, and as it was re- 
ceived among the Romans, in Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus. 

Since none of the critics have con- 
fidercd Virgil's fable, with relation to 
this hiſtory of ZEneas; it may not per- 
haps be amiſs to examine it in this light, 
10 far as regards my preſent purpoſe. 
Whoever looks into the abridgment 
above-mentioned, will und that the 
character of Æncas is filled with piety 
10 the gods, and a ſuperſtitious obfer- 
vation of prodigies, orzies, and pre- 
dictions. Vireil has ner only preter ved 
thus character in e przien of Eueas, 


but has given a place in his poem to 
thoſe particular proph ces which he 
found recorded of him in hiftory and 
tradition. The poet took the matters 
ot fact as they came down to him, and 
circumſtanced them after his own man- 
ner, to make them appear the more na- 
tural, agreeable, or ſurpriling. I be- 
lieve very many readers have been ſhock - 
ed at that ludicrous prophecy, which 
one of the Harpics pronounces to the 
Trojans in the third book, namely, 
that, before they had built their in- 
tended city, they ſhould be reduced by 
hunger to eit their very tables. But 
when they hear that this was one of the 
circumſtances that had been tranſmitted 
to the Romans in the hiſtory of /TZneas, 
they will think the poet did very well in 
taking notice of it. The hiftorian 
above-mentioned acquaints us, a pro- 
pheteſs had foretold Encas, that he 
thould take his voyage weft» rd, till 
his companions ſhould eat thei; tables; 
and that accordingly, upon his landing 
in Italy, as they were cating their fleſh 
upon cakes of bread for want of other 
conveniences, they afterwards fed on 
the cakes themſelves z upon which one 
of the company ſaid mernly—* We are 
eating our tables.” They immedi- 
ately took the hint, ſays the hiſtorian, 
and concluded the prophecy to be tul- 
hlled. As Virgil did not think it pro- 
per to omit ſo material a particular in 
the hiſtory of neas, it may he worth 
white to conſider with how much judg- 
ment he has qualified it, and taken off 
every thing that might have appeared 
mp oper for a patfage in an herceic poem. 
The prophetets who foretells it, is an 
bungry Harpy, as the periou who diſ- 
£v £42 it is yeung Aſcanius. 
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Nas etiam monſas corfermirine, ingu't . 
AN. vII. v. 110. 


See, we de gur the plates on which we fed. 
DzYDEns. 


Such an obGreation, which is beau- 
tiful in the nouth of a boy, would have 
been rit:iculons tram any other of the 
company. I ar: t to think that the 
cum in of the Tiolan Rect into Water- 
nympha, which s the molt violent ma- 
chine in the whole Enid, and has 
given offence to ſeveral critics, may be 
ac counted for the ſame way. Virgil 
bimiclf, before he begins that relation, 
premiſes, that what he was going to tell 
appeare.l incredible, but that it was juſ- 
tified by tra lition. What further con- 
firms me that this change of the fleet 
was a cclebrated circumftance in the 
hiſtory of /Ezeas, is, that Ovid has 
given a place to the ſame metamorphoſis 
in his account of the heathen mytho- 
logy. 

None of the critics I have met with 
have confidered the fabi of the ZEneid 
in this light, and taken notice how the 
tradition, on which it wis founded, au- 
thoriſes thoſe parts in it which appear 
moſt exceptionable; I hope the length 
of this reflection will not make it un- 
acceptable to the curious part of my 
zeaders. 

The hiſtory, which was the baſis of 
Milton's poem, is ſtill ſhorter than ei- 
ther that of the Iliad, or ZEneid. The 
poet has likewiſe taken care to inſert 
every circumſtance of it in the body of 
his fable. The ninth book, which we 
are here to conſider, is raiſed upon that 
brief account in Scripture, wherein we 
are told that the ſerpent was more ſub- 
tle than any beaſt of the field, that he 
tempted the woman to cat of the forbid- 
den fruit, that ſhe was overcome by this 
temptation, and that Adam followed 
her example. Frum theſe few particu- 
lars, Milton has formed one of the moſt 
entertaining fables that invention ever 
produce l. He has diſpoſed of theſe ſe- 
veral circumſtances among ſo many 
beautiful and natural fictions of his 
own, that his whole ſtory looks only 
like a comment upon facred writ, or 
rather ſeems to be a full and compleat 
relation of what the other is only an 
epitome. I have infiſted the longer on 
this conſideration, as I look upon the 
diſpoſition aud contrivance of the fable 


ts be the principal beauty of the ninth 
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book, wiich has more ſtory in it, and 
15 fuller of incidents, than any other in 
the whol: poem. Satan's traverſing the 
globe, an fill keeping within the 
thadow of the night, as fearing to be 
diſcovered by the angel of the fun, who 
had before detected him, is one of thote 
beautiful imaginations with which he 
introduces this his ſecond ſeries of al- 
vontures. Having examined the nature 
of every creature, and found out one 
which was the molt proper for his pur- 
pole, he again returns to Paradiſe; and 
to avoid diſcovery, tinks by night with 
a river that ran under the garden, and 
riſes up again through a fountain that 
iſſued from it by the tree of life. The 
poet, who, as we have before taken 
notice, ſpeaks as little as potlible in his 
own perfon, and, after the example of 
Homer, fiils every part of his work 
with manners an characters, intro- 
duces a foliloquy of this inferns] agent, 
who was thus reftio!s in the dettruction 
of man. He tis then deſcribed as glid- 
ing through the garden, under the re- 
ſemblance of a mitt, in order to find 
out that creature in which he deſigned 
to tempt our firſt parents. This de- 
ſcription has ſomething in it very pocti- 
cal and ſurpriſing. 


So ſaying, through each thicket dank or dry, 
L:ke a black milt low creeping, he heid on 
His 1 learch, where ſooneſt he might 
nd 
The ſerpent: him faſt ſleeping ſoon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round ſelf- roll d, 
His head the midſt, well ſtor d w.ch ſubtle 
wiles. | 


The author afterwards gives us a de- 
ſcription of the morning, which is won- 
derfully ſuitable to a divine poem, and 
peculiar to that firſt ſeaſon of nature. 
He repreſents the earth, before it was 
curſed, as 2 great altar, breathing cut 
it's incenſe from all parts, and ſen(ling 
up a pleaſant ſavour to the noſtrils of it's 
Creator; to which he adds a noble idea 
of Adam and Eve, as offering their 
morning worſhip, and filling up the 
univerial conſort of praiſe and adora- 
tion. 


Now when as ſacred light began to daun 
In Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breath d 
T heir morning incenſe, when all things that 

breathe, 
From th'earth's great altar ſend up filent praiſe 
To the Creator, and his aoftrils fill 


With 
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With grateful ſmell ; forth came the human 

pair f 
And Pin their vocal worſhip to the choir 
Ot creatures wanting voice 


The diſpute which follows between 
our two firtt parents is repreſented with 
great art: it proceeds from a difference 
of judgment, not of paſſion, and is 
managed with reaſon, not with heat : it 
is ſuch a diſpute as we may ſuppole 
might have happened in Paradiſe, had 
man continued happy and innocent. 
There is a great delicacy in the moral:- 
ties which are interſperſe in Adam's 
diſcourſe, and which the molt ordinary 
reader cannot but rake notice of. That 
force of love which the father of man- 
kind ſo finelv deſcribes in the eighth 
book, and which is inſerted in my lait 
Saturday's paper, ſhews itſeif here in 
many fine + wn as in thoſe fond 
regards he caſts towards Eve at her part- 
ing trom him, 


Her long with ard-nt look his eye purſu'd 
Delighted, but defiring more her ſtay: 
Oft he ro her his charge of quick return 
Repeated; ſhe to him as oft engag'd 
To de return'd by noon amid the bow'r. 


In his impatience and amuſement during 
her ablence; 


— Adam the while, 

' Waiting defirous her return, had wove 

Of chuiceſt flow'rs a garland to adorn 

Her treiles, and her rural iabours crown, 

As reapers oft are wont their harveſt queen. 

Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and 
new 

Solace in her return, ſo long delay d. 


But particularly in that paſſionate 
ſpe:ch, where ſeeing her irrecoverably 
lost, he reſolves to periſh with her rather 
than to live without her. 


— Some curſed fraud 

Ot enemy hath beguil'd thee. yet unknown, 
And me with thee hath ruin'd. for with thee 
Certain my reſolution is to die 

How can F live without thee! how forego 
hy feet converie and love ſo dearly join d, 
To live again in theſe wild woods forlorn! 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet leſs of thee 

Would never from my heart! no, no ! I ſee 
The link of nature draw me: fleſh of fleſh, 
Bone of my bone thou art and from thy tate 
Mine neyer thall be parted, bliſs os woc 
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The beginning of this ſpeech, and 


the preparation to it, are animated with 
the fame tpirit as the concluſion, which 
I have here quoted. 

The ſeveral wiles which are put in 
practice by the tempter, when he found 
Eve ſeparated from her huſband, the 
many pleaſing images of nature which 
are intermixed in this part of the ſtory, 
with it's gradual and regular progrels 
to the fatal cataſtrophe, are ſo very re- 
markable, that it would be fuperfluous 
to point out the ir reſpective benuties. 

have avoided mentioning any par- 
ticular ſimilitudes in my remarks on 
this great work, becauſe I have given 2 
general account of them in my paper on 
the firit book. There is due, however, 
in this part of the poem, which I ſhall 
here quote, as it is not only very beau- 
titul, but th» cloſeſt of any in the whole 
poem; I mean that where the icrpent is 
deſcribed as rolling forward in all his 
price, animated by the evil ſpirit, and 
conducting Eve to her ticftruftion, white 
Adam was at too great a diſtance from 
her to give her his aſſiſtance. Theſe le- 
veral particulars are all of them wrought 
into the following ſimilitude. 


Hope clevatrs, and joy 
Brigutens his creſt 3 a> wh-n a wand ing fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Condenſes, ard the cold environs round, 
Kindicd through agitation to a flame, 

( Which of?, they tay, ſome evil ſpirit attends) 
Hovering and blazing with delufive light, 
Miſleads th' amaz'd aight-wanderer from his 

way 

To bogs and mires, and oft thro*pond or pool, 
There ſwallou d up and loft, from ſuccour far. 


That ſecret intoxication of pleaſure, 
with all thoſe tranſient fluſhings of guilr 
and joy, which the poet repreſents in 
our firſt parents upon eating the forbid- 
den fruit, to thole flaggings of ſpirit, 
damps of ſorrow, and mutual accuſa- 
tions which ſucceed it, are conceived 
with a wonderful imagination, and de- 
{ſcribed in very natural ſentiments. 

When Dido, in the fourth /Eneid, 
yielded to that fatal remptarion which 
ruined her, Virgil tells us the earth 
trembled. the heavens were filled with 
flaſhes of lightning, and the nymphs 
howled upon the mountain tops. Mil- 
ton, in the ſame poetical ſpirit, has de- 
fcribed all nature as diſturbed upon 
E;e's cating the forbidden fruit. 5 


| 
| 
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So ſaving, her raſh hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to he fruit, the pluck d, ſhe 
eat: 
Earth feit the woun 1, and Nature from her 
ſcat 
Sighing, thro' ber werkes gave ſign: of woe 
That all was uit 


Upon Adam's falling into the ſame 
guilt, the whele creation appears a ſe- 
cond time in convulſions, 


Ie ſcrupled not to eat 
Againſt his beter knowl-dg*; not deceiv'd, 
But fondly overcome with female cha:m. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond groan 
Sky lour d, and, mutt ring thunder, ſome 
ſad drops 
Wept at compleating of the mortal fin. 


As all niture ſuſſered |-y the guilt of 
our firſt parents, theſe ſymptoms of 
trouble and conſternation are wonder- 
fully imagined, not only as prodigirs, 
but as marks of her ſympathiſing in the 
fall of man. 

Adam's converſe with Eve, after 
having eaten the forbidden fruit, is an 
exact copy ct that between Jupiter and 
Juno in the fourteenth Thad. Juno 
there approaches Jupiter with the girdle 
which ſhe had received from Venus; 
upon which he tells her, that ſhe ap- 

-ared more charming and defirable than 
the had ever done before, even when 
their loves were at the higheſt. The 

afterwards deſcribes them as repo!- 
ing on a ſummit of mount Ida, which 
produced under them a bed of flowers, 
the lotos, the crocus, and the hyacinth; 
and concludes his deſc:iption with their 
falling aſleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the 
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following paſſage in Milton, which be- 
gins with Adam's ſpeech to Eve. 


© For never did thy beauty, ſince the day 

© | ſaw thee firſt and wedded thee, adorn d 

© With all perfections, fo inflame my tente 

© With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 

© Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree. 

So ſaid he, and forbore not glance or toy 

Of amorous intent, well underſt od 

Ot Eve, whoſe eve darted contagious fire, 

Her hand he ſeiz'd, and to a ſhady bank, 

Thick over-head with verdant roof em- 
bower d, 

He led her nothing loch; flowers were the 
couch, 

Panſies, and violets, and aſphaodel, 

And byacinch, earth's freſheſt ſofteſt lap. 

There they their fill of love and love”s d:ſport 

Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal, 

Ide ſolace of their fin, till dewy ſeep 

Oppreſs d them 


As no poet ſeems ever to have ſtudied 
Homer more, or to have more reſem- 
bled him in the greatneſs of genius than 
M.iton, I think 1 ſhould have given 
but a very imperfect account of it's 
beauties, it I had not ob{rved the moſt 
remarkable paſſages which look like 
parallels in theſe two great authors. I 
might, in the courie of theſe criticiſms, 
have taken notice of many particular 
lines and expreſſions which are tranſlat- 
ed from the Greek poet, but as I thougb : 
this would have appeared too minute 
ard over-curious, I have purpoſely 
omitted them. The greater incidents, 
however, are not only ſet off by being 
ſhewn in the ſame light with ſeveral of 
the ſame nature in Homer, but by that 
means may be 2ifo guarded againft the 
cavils of the taſtcleſs or ignorant. 

1. 
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AUT CERTE OMNI FONDERE GRAVIOR EST HABENDA QUAM RELIQUA CMNIAs 


TuLLt. 


IF VIRTUE BE THE END GF OUR BEING, TT MUST EITHER INGROSS OUR WHOLE 
CONCERN, OR AT LEAST TAKE PLACE OF ALL OUR OTHER INTERESTS. 


ILL Honeycomb was com- 
plaining to me yeſterday, that 
the converſation of the town is ſo alter- 
ed of late years, that a fine gentleman 
:s 2t a loſs for matter to ſtart diſcourſe, 


as well as unable to fall in with the talk 
he generally meets with, Will takes 
notice, that there is now an evil under 
the ſun which he ſuppoſes to be entirely 
new, becauſe not mentioned by any 

ſatir iſt 
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fatiriſt or moraliſt in any age Men," 
faid he, © grow knaves ſuoner than they 
ever did ſince the creation of the world 
* before.” If you read the tragedies of 
the laſt age, you find the artful men, and 
* of r are advanced very 
ar in years, and bevond the pleaſures 
and ſallies of youth; but now Will 
obſerves, that the young have taken in 
the vices of the aged, and you ſhall 
have a man of five and twenty crafty, 
falſe, and intriguing, not aſhamed to 
over-reach, cozen, and beguile. My 
friend adds, that till about the latter end 
of King Charles's reign, there was not 
a raſcal of any eminence under forty: 
in the places of reſort for converſition, 
you now hear nothing but what relates 
to the improving men's fortunes, with- 
ont regard to the methods roward it. 
This is fo faſhion ible, that young men 
form themſelves upon a certain neglect 
of every thing that is candid, ſimple, 
and worthy of true eſteem; and affect 
being yet worſe than they ar, by ac- 
knowledging in their general turn of 
mind and diſcourſe, that t have not 
any remaining value for trite honour 
and honeſty ; preferring the capacity of 
being artful to gain their ends, to the 
merit of. deſpiſing thole ends when they 
come in competition with their honetty. 
All this is due to the very filly pride that 
generally prevails, of being valued for 
the ability of carrying their point; in a 
wor'l, from the opinion that ſhallow and 
unexperienced people entertain of the 
ſhort-lived force of cunning. But 1 
ſhall, before I enter upon the various 
faces which folly, covered with artifice, 
puts on to impoſe upon the unthinking, 
produce a great authority for aſſerting, 
that nothing but truth and ingenuity 
has any laſting good effect, even upon 
a man's fortune and intereſt. 


© Truth and reality have all the ad- 
vantages of appearance, and many 
more. If the ſhew of any thing be 
good for any thing, I am ſure ſince- 
rity is better; for why does any man 
dillembie, or ſeem to be that which he 
is not, hut becauſe he thinks it good 
to have luch a quality as he pretends 
to? For to counterfeit or difl-mble, is 
to put on the appearance of tome real 
excellency, Now the bett way in the 
* worid for a man to ſeem to be any 
*thing, is really to be what he would 
leem to be, Beſides that it is many 


© times as troubleſome to make good 
the pretence of a good quality, as to 
have it; and if a man have it not, it 
is ten to one but he is diſcovered to 
want it, and then all his pains and 
labour to ſeem to have it is loſt, Th re 
is ſomething unnatural in painting, 
which a ſkiltul eye will eafily diſcern 
from native beauty and cemplexion. 
© It is hard to perſonate and att a part 
long; for where truth is not at the 
bottom, nature will always be endea- 
vouring to return, and will peep out 
and betray herſelf one time or other. 
Therefore if any man think it con- 
venient to ſeem good, let him be ſo 
indeed, and then his goodneſs will 
appear to every body's fatisfaftion; 
ſo that upon all accounts fincerity is 
true wiſdom. Particularly as to the 
affairs of this world, integrity hath 
many advantages over all the fine and 
artificial ways of diffimlation and de- 
ceit; it is much the plainer and eaſier, 
much the ſafer and more ſecure way 
of dealing in the world; it has leſs of 
trouble and difficulty, of intangle- 
ment and perplexity, of danger and 
hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and 
neareſt way to our end, carrying us 
thither in a ſtraight line, and will hold 
out and laſt longeſt. The arts of de- 
ceit and cunning do continually grow 
weaker and leſs effectual and ſervice» 
able to them that nſe them; whereas 
integrity gains ſtrength by uſe, and 
the more and longer any man prac- 
tiſeth it, the greater ſervice it docs 
him, by confirming his reputation, an. 
encouraging thole with whom he hath 
to do, to repole the greateſt truſt and 
confidence in him, which is an un- 
ſpeakable advantage in the buſineſs 
and affurs of life. 
« Truth is always conſiſtent with it- 
ſelf, and needs nothing to help it out; 
it is always near at hand, and fits 
upon our lips, and is ready to drop 
out before we are aware; whereas 2 
lye is troubleſome, and fets a man's 
invention upon the rack, and one trick 
needs a great many more to make it 
good, It is like building upon a falſe 
toundation, which continually ſtands 
in nerd of props to ſhore it up, and 
proves at latt more chargeable, than 
to have raiſed a ſubſtantial building 
at firſt upon a true and ſolid founda- 
© tion; for ſincerity is firm and ſub- 
* ſtantial, and there is nothing hollow 
4 X and 
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and unſound in it, and becauſe it is 
plain and open, fears no diſcovery; 
of which the c:afty man is always in 
danger, and when he thinks he walks 
in the dark, all his pretences are fo 
tranſparent that he that runs may read 
them; he is the laſt man that finds 
himſelf to be found cut, and whilit 
he takes it for granted that he makes 
fools of others, he renders himſelt ri- 
diculous. 
Add to all this, that ſincerity is the 
moſt compendious wiidom, and an ex- 
cellent inſtrument for the ſpecdy dit- 
atch of buſineſs; it creates confidence 
in thoſe we have to dcal with, faves 
the labour of many inquiries, and 
brings things to an iffue in few words: 
it is like travelling in a plain beuten 
road, which commonly brings a man 
ſooner to his journey's end than by- 
ways, in which men oſten loſe them- 
ſelves. In a ward, whatſoever con- 
veniencies may be thought to be in 
falihood and d iſimulation, it is ſoon 
over; but the inconvenicnce of it is 
22 becauſe it _ a man 
under an everlaſting jealouſy and 
ſuſpicion, fo that he is not believed 
when he {peaks truth, nor truſted per- 
haps when he means honeſtly. When 
a man has once forte:ted rhe reputa- 
tion of his integrity, he is (et fait, and 
nothing will then terve his turn, nei- 
ther truth nor falſhood. 
And I have often thought, that 
God hath in his great wit!om hid 
from men of falte and diſhoneſt min:ls 
the wonderful advantages of truth and 
integrity to the proſperity even of our 
worldly affairs; theſe men are fo blind- 


© ed by their covetouſneſs and ambi- 
tion, that they cannot look beyond a 
« preſent ad vantage, nor forbear to ſeize 
© upon it, though by ways never ſo in- 
direct; they cannot ſee fo far as to the 
© remoteſt conſequence of a ſteady inte- 
grity, and the vait benefit and ad- 
vantages which it will bring a man 
at laſt, Were but this fort of men 
wiſe and clear-fighte@ enough to diſ- 
cern this, they would be honeſt out of 
very knavery, not out of any love to 
honeity and virtue, but with a crafty 
deſign to promote and advance more 
effectnally their own intereſts ; and 
therefore the juſtice of the Divine Pro- 
vidence hath hid this trueſt point of 
wiſdom from their eyes, that bad men 
might not be upon equal terms with 
the juſt and upright, and ſerve their 
own wicked dettgns by honeſt and 
lawful means. 

© Indeed, if a man were only to deal 
in the world for a day, and ſhould 
never have occaſion to converſe more 
with mankind, never more need their 
good epinion or good word, it were 
then no great matter (ſpeaking as to 
the concernments of this world) if a 
man ſpent his reputation all at once, 
and ventured it at one throw: but it 
he be to continue in the world, and 
would have the advantage of conver- 
fation whilſt he is in it, let him make 
uſe of truth and ſincerity in all his 
words and actions; for nothing but 
this will laſt and hold out to the end: 
a | other arts will fail, but truth and 
integrity will carry a man through, 
and bear him out to the lalt,” T 
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IN TENUI LA 


THOUGH LOW THE SUBJECT, 


HE gentleman who obiges the 

world in general, and me in par- 
cular, with his thoughts upon educa- 
tion, has juſt ſent me the following 
letter. 


218, 
I Take the liberty to ſend you a fourth 
letter unon the education ef youth: 
in my latt I gare you my thoughts about 


Vriac. GzonG. Iv. v. 6. 


IT DESERVES OUR PAINS. 


ſome particular taſks which I conceived 
it might not be amiſs to mix with their 
uſual exerciſes, in order to give them 
an early ſeaſoning of virtue; I ſhall in 
this propoſe ſome others, which I farcy 
might contribute to give them a rigt.: 
turn for the world, and enable them to 

make their way 1n it. 
The deſign of learning is, as I tak? 
it, citker to render a man an agreeable 
companion 
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eompanidn to himſelf, and teach him to 
ſupport ſolitude with pleaſure, or if he 
is not born to an eftate, to ſupply that 
defect, and furniſh him with the means 
ef acquiring one. A perſon who ap- 
plies himſelf to learning with the frit 
of theſe views may be ſaid to ſtudy for 
ornament, as he who propoſes to him- 
ſelf the ſecond, ly ſtudies for ule. 
The one does it to raiſe himſelf a for- 
tune, the other to ſet off that which he 
is already poſſeſſed of. But as the far 

ater part of mankind are included in 
- latter claſs, I ſhall only propoſe fome 
methods at preſent for the ſervice of ſuch 
who expect to advance them ſelves in the 
world by their learning: in order to 
which I ſhall premiſe, that many more 
eſtates have been acquired by little ac- 
compliſhmeuts than by extraordi 
ones; thoſe qualities which make the 
greateſt figure in the eye of the world, 
not being always the moſt uſeful in 
themſelves, or the moſt advantageous to 
their owners. 

The polis which require men of ſhin- 
ing and uncommon parts to diſcharge 
them, are fo very few, that many a great 
genius goes out of the world without 
ever having had an opportunity to exert 
itſelf; whereas perſons of ordinary en- 
dowments mert with occaſions fitted to 
their parts and capacities every day in 
the common occurrences of lite. | 

I am #quainted with two perſons 
who were formerly ſchool-fellows, and 
have been good friends ever ſince. One 
of them was not only thought an impe- 
netrable blockhead at ſchool, but ſtill 
maintained his reputation at the univer- 
ſity; the other was the pride of his ma- 
ter, and the moſt celehrated perſon in 
the college of which he was a member. 
The man of genius is at preſent buried 
in a country parſonage of eight-ſcore 
pounds a year; while the other, with the 
bare abilities of a common ſcrivener, has 
got an eſtate of above an hundred thou- 
{and pounds. 

I fancy, from what I have ſaid, it will 
almoſt appear a doubtful caſe to many a 
wealthy citizen, whether or no he onght 
to with his fon ſhould be a great ge- 
nius: but this L ani ſure of, that nothing 
is more abſurd than to give a lad the 
education of one, whom nature has not 
favoured with any particular marks of 
diſtinction. 

T he fault therefore of our gr2mmar- 


ſchools is, that every boy is puſhed ca 
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to works of genius: whereas it would 
be far more advantageous for the great- 
eſt part of them to be taught ſuch little 
practical arts and fciences as do not re- 
_ any great ſhare of parts to be ma- 

er of them, and yet may come often 
— play during the courſe of a man's 

e. 

Such are all the parts of praftica! 
geometry. I have known a man con- 
tract a friendſhip with a miniſter of ſtate, 
upon cutting a dial in his window; and 
remember a clergyman, who got one of 
the beſt benefices in the weſt of England, 
by ſetting a country gentleman's affairs 
in ſome method, and giving him an ex- 
act ſurvey of his eſtate. 

While I am upon this ſubject, I can- 
not forbear mentioning a particular 
which is of ufe in every ſtation of life, 
and which methinks every mafter ſhould 
teach his ſcholars; I mean the writing 
of Engliſh letters. To this end, in- 
lend of perplexing them with Latin 
epiitles, themes, and verſes, there might 
be a punctual correſpondence eſtabliſli- 
ed hetween two boys, who might act in 
any imaginary parts of buſineſs, or be 
allowed ſometimes to give a range to 
their own fancies, and communicate to 
each other whatever trifles they thought 
fit, provided neither of them ever failed 
at the appointed time to anſwer his cor- 
reſpondent's letter. 

I believe I may venture to affirm, that 
the generality of boys would fend them- 
ſelves more advantaged by this cuſtom, 
when they come to be men, than by all 
the Greek and Latin their maſters can 
teach them in ſeven or eight years. 

The want of it is very viſible in many 
learned perſons, who, while they are ad- 
miring the ſtiles of Demoſthenes or Ci- 
cero, want phraſes to expreſs themſelves 
on the moſt common occaſions. I have 
ſeen a letter from one of theſe Latin ora- 
tors, which would have been deſervedly 
laughed at by a common attorney. 

Under this head of v ing I cannot 
omit accounts and ſhort- hand, which 
are learned with little pains, and very 
properly come into the number of fuch 
arts as I have been here recommending. 

You muſt doubtleſs, Sir, obſerve, 
that I have hitherto chiefly inſiſted upon 
theſe things for ſuch boys as do not ap- 
pear to have any thing extraordinary in 
their natural talents, and conſequently 
are not qualified for the finer parts of 
learning; yet I believe I might carry 

4 XR 2 this 
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this matter till further, and venture to additions, in the ſame light as I 1 
aſſert that a lad of genius has ſometimes the Grand Seignior, who is obliged by 
cecaſion for theſe little acquirements, an expreſs command in the Alcoran, to 
to be as it were the fore-runners of learn and practiſe ſome handicraft trade. 
his parts, and to introduce him into Thovgh I need not to have gone for 
the world. my inſtance farther than Germany, where 
. Hiftory is full of examples of per- ſeveril emperors have voluntarily done 
ſons, who, though they have had the the fame thing. Leopold the laſt work - 


largeſt abilities, have been obliged to ed in wood; and I have heard there are 


infinuate themſelves into the favour of 
great men by theſe trivial accompliſh- 
ments; as the complete gentleman in 
ſome of our modern comedies, makes 
his firſt advances to his miſtreſs under 
the diſguiſe of a painter, or a dancing- 
maſter. 

The difference is, that in a lad of ge- 
nius theſe are only ſo many 2ccompliſh- 
ments, which in another are effenti1]« ; 
the one diverts himfelf with them, the 
other works at them. In ſhert, I look 
upon a great genius, with theſe little 


ſeveral handicraft works of his making 
to be ſeen at Vienna fo neatly turned, 
that the beſt joiner in Europe might 
fafely own them without any difgrace 
to his profeſſion. 

would not be thought, by any thing 
T have fard, to be againſt improving a 
bov's genius to the utmoſt pitch it can 
be carried, What I would endeavour 
to ſhew in this eſſay, is, that there may 
be methods taken to make learning ad- 
vantageous even to the meaneſt capaci- 
ties. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
X 


Ne CCCLIV. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16. 


n—w_——_-——  MAxXI VIRTUTIEUS AFFERY 


GRANDE 2 r E118. 


Ju v. SAT. vi. v. 168. 


WE OWN Tuono; BUT WE SLAME BESIDE 
14Y MIND ELATS WITH INSOLENCE AND PRIDE. 


G. SPECTATOR, 

2 have in ſome of your dif- 

courſes deſcribed moſt forts of 
women in their diſtinct and proper claſ- 
(es, as the „the Coquette, and many 
others; but I think you have never yet 
ſaid any thing of a Devotee. A De- 
votee is one of thoſe ho Shy reli- 
gion by her ind ſcieet and un ſeaſonable 
introduction of the mention of virtue 
on all occaſions: ſhe profeſſes ſhe is 
what nobody ought to doubt the is; and 
betiays the labour ſhe is put to, to be 
what the ought to be with chearfulneſs 
and alacrity. She lives in the world, 
and denies herſelf none of the diveriions 
of it, with a conſtant declaration how 
in6pid all things in it are to her, She 
is never herſelf but at church; there ſhe 
diſplays her virtue, and is to fervent in 
her devotions, that I have frequently 
ſcen her pray herfelf out of breath. 
While other young ladies in the houſe 
are dancing, or playing at queſtions 
sud commands, ſhe reads aloud in her 
cloſet. She ſays all love is ruliculous, 


except it be celeftial; but ſhe ſpeaks of 
2 of one mortal * 
with too much bitterneſs, for one that 
had no jealouſy mixed with her con- 
tempt of it. If at any time ſhe ſees a 
man warm in his addrefles to his miſ- 
treſs, ſhe will lift up her eyes to Hea- 
ven and cry—* What nonſenſe is that 
* fool talking; will the bell never ring 
for prayers? We have an eminent 
lady of this ſtamp in our country, who 
pretends to amuſements my much 
above the reſt of her ſex. She neva 
carries à white ſhock-dog with bel:; 
under her arm, nor a ſquirrel or dor- 
monſe in her pocket, but always an 
abridged piece of morality to ſteal out 
when ſhe is ſure of being obſerved. 
When ſhe went to the famous aſs-race, 
(which I muſt confeſs was but an odd 
diverſion to be encouraged by people of 
rank and figure) it was not, like other 
ladies, to hear thoſe poor animals bray, 
nor to ite fellows run naked, nor to 
bear country-ſquires in bob-wigs and 
white girdles make love at the 3 = 
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coach, and cry“ Madam, this is dainty 
« weather.” Thus ſhe deſcribed the di- 
verſion ; for ſhe went only to pray hear- 
tily that nobody might be hurt in the 
crowd, and to ſee if the poor fellow's 
face, which was diſtorted with grinning, 
might any way be brought to itlelt 
again. She never chats over her tea, 
but covers her face, and is ſuppoſed in 
an eſaculation before ihe taſtes a ſup. 
This oſtentatious behaviour is fuch an 
offence to true fanCttity, that it ditpa- 
rages it, and makes virtue not only un- 
amiahle, but alſo ridiculous. The facred 
writungs are full of reflections which 
abhor this kind of conduct; an} a Po- 
votee is fo far from promoting good- 
nels, that the deters others by her exam - 
ple. Folly and vanity in one of theſe 
ladies, is like vice in a clergymmn; it 
does not only debaſe him, but makes 
the inconſiderate part of the world think 
the worte of reiigiun. TI am, or, your 
humbie tervant, rie 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

Y ENOPHON, in his ſhort 2ccount 
of the Spartan commonwenlih,focak- 
ing of the behaviour of their young men 
in the ſtreets, favs, there was ſo much 
modetty in their looks, that you might 
as ſoon have turned the eyes of a mar- 
ble ſtatue upon yon, as their's; and that 
in all their behaviour they were more 
modeſt than a bride when put to bed 
upon her wedding-night: this virtue, 
which is always ſubicined to magnani- 
mity, had ſich an influence upon their 
courage, that in battle an enemy could 
not look them in the face, and they 

durſt not but die for their country. 
Whenever I walk into the ſtreets of 
London and Wettmintter, the counte- 
nances of all the voung icllows that paſs 
by me, make me wiſh myſelf in Sparta: 
I meet with ſuch bluftering airs, dig 
looks, and bold fronts, that to a ſuper- 
ficial obſerver would beſpeak a courage 
above thoſe Grecians. I am arrived :o 
that perfection in ſpeculation, that I un- 
derſtand the language of the eyes, which 
would be a great mis fortune to me, had 


I not corrected the teſtineſs of old age 
by philoſophy. There is ſcarce a man 
in a red coat who does not tell me, with 
a full tare, he is a bold man: I ſe ſe- 
veral ſwear inwardly at me, without 
any offence of mine, but the oddneſs of 
my perſon : I meet contempt in every 
ſtreet, expreſſed in different manners, by 
the ſcornful look, the elevated eyebrow, 
and the ſwelling noſtrils of the proud 
and 1 The prentice —— 
his diſreſpect by an extended finger, 
and the porter by ſtealing out his tongue. 
If a country gentleman appears a little 
curious in obſerving the ediſices, ſigns, 
clocks, couches, and dials, it is not to 
be imagined how the polite rabble of 
this town, who a:c acquainted with theſe 
ob ets, ridicule his ruſticity, I have 
known a iliow with a burden on his 
head ſteal a hand down from his load, 
and flily twirl the cock of a ſquire's 
hat behind him; while the offended per- 
fon is ſwearing, or out of corntenancs, 
ail the wag-wi's in the highway are 
grinning in applauſe of the ingenious 
rogue that gave him the tip, anal the fol- 
' of him who had not eyes all round 
his head to prevent receiving it. Theis 
things ariſe from a general atfeation 
of ſ{martneſs, wit, and courage. W 
cherley ſomewhere rallies the preten ſions 
this way, by making a fellow ſay. Red 
© breeches are a certain ſign of calour;* 
and Orway makes a man, to boat his 
agility, trip up a heggar on crutches, 
From ſuch hints I beg a ſpeculation on 
this ſubject; in the mean time, I ſhall 
do all in the power of a weak old fel- 
low in my own defence; for as Diogenes, 
being in quaſt of an honeſt man, fought 
for him when it was broad daylight 
with a lanthora and candle, ſo I intend 
for the future to walk the ſtreets with 
a dark lanihoin, which has a convex 
cryit:| in it; and if any man ares at 
me, I give fair warning that I will di- 
rect the lighu full into his eyes. Thus 
deſpairing to fi:4 men modeſt, I hope 
by this means to evade their impudence. 
TI am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
SOPHROSUNIUS. 


Ne COCLV, 
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WON £60 MORDACT DIETRINXI CARMINE QUENQUAM. 


Ovid. TxIsT. 1. 2. v. 562. 


1 rr IN GALL DIPP'D MY INVEXOM'D PENS 
NOR BRANDED THE BULD FRONT OF SHAMELESS MEN, 


FT Have been very often tempted to 

write invecttves upon thote who have 
detracted from my works, or ſpoken in 
derogation of my perſon; but I look 
upon it as a particular happincis, that [ 
have always hindered my relentments 
from proceeding to this extremity. [ 
ence had gone through halt a ſatire, but 
found ſo many motions of humanity 
rifing in me towards the perſons whom 
FT had ſeverely treated, that I threw it 
into the fire without ever finiſhing it. 
I have been angry enough to make ſo- 
veral little epigrams and ampoons; and 
after having admired them a day or 
two, have likewiſi committed them to 
the flames. 'Theie 1 look upon as ſo 
many facrifices to humanity, and have 
received much greater ſatisfaction from 
the ſyppreſſing tuch performances, than 
I could have done from any reputation 
they might have procured me, or from 
any mortification they might have given 
my enemies, in cate I had made them 
public. If a man has any talent in 
writing, it ſhews a good mind to for- 
bear antwering calumuies and reproaches 
in the fam ſpirit of bitterneſs with which 
they are offered : but when a man has 
been at ſome pains in making ſuitable 
returns to an enemy, and has the in- 
ttruments of revenge in his hands, to 
let drop his wrath, and ſtifle his reſent- 
ments, ſcems to have ſomething in it 
great and heroical. There 1s a parti- 
cular merit in ſuch a way cf forgiving 
an enemy; and the more violent and 
unp:ovoked the offence has been, the 
greater ſtill is the merit of him who 


tans forgives it. 


I never met with a conſideration that 
i- more finely ſpun, an what has better 
pleaſed me, than one in Epictetus, which 
places an enemy in a new light, and 
gives us 2 view of him altogether dif- 
tecent from that in which we are uſed 
to regard him. The ſenſe of it is as 
follows: Does a man reproach thee for 
b-ing proud or ill-natured, envious or 
eanceited, ignorant or detracting? Con- 


ſder wick thy ſelf whethc: bis rcproackes 


are true: if they are not, conſider that 
thou art not the perion whom he re- 
proaches, but that he reviles an ima- 
ginary being, and perhaps loves what 
thou really art, though he hates what 
thou appcareſt to be. If his reproaches 
are true, if thou art the envious ill- 
natured man he takes thee for, give 
thytelf another turn, become mild, affa- 
bic, and obliging, and his reproaches of 
thee naturally ceaſe : his reproaches may 
;ndced continue, but thou art no longer 
the perſon whom he reproaches. 

I often apply this rule to myſelf; and 
when I hear of a fatirical ſpeech or writ- 
ing that is aimed at me, I examine my 
own heart, whether I deſerve it or nor. 
It I bring in a ver!;i& againſt my{lf, 
I endeavour to rectify my conduct for 
the future in thote parnculars which 
have drawn the cenſure upon me; but 
if the whole invective be grounded upon 
2 falſhood, I troubie mytelf no further 
about it, and look upon my name at 
the head of it to ſignify no more than 
one of thoſe fiftitious names made uſe 
of hy an author to introduce an ima- 
ginary character. Why ſhould a man 
be ſenſible of the ſting of a reproach 
who is a ſtranger to the guilt that is 
implied in it ? or ſubject himſelf to the 
penalty, when he knows he has never 
committed the crime? This is a piece 
ot fortitude, which every one owes to 
his own innocence, and without which 
it is impoſſible for a man of any merit 
or figure to live at peace with himſelf 
in a ccuntry that abounds with wit and 
liberty. 

The famous Monſieur Balzac, in a 
letter to the Chancellor cf France, who 
had prevented the publication of a book. 
againſt him, has the following words 
which are a lively picture of the great» 
neſs of mind fo vifible in the works of 
that author. * If it was a new thingy 
it may be I ſhould not be difpleated 
* with the ſuppreſlion of the firſt libel 
© that ſhould abuie me; but ſince there 
are enough of them to make a ſmall 


* library, I am fecre:ly plcaled to fee 
* the 
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the number increaſed, and take delight 
© in raiſing a heap of ſtones that envy 
has caſt at me without doing me any 
harm. 

The author here alludes to thoſe mo- 
numents of the eaſtern nations, which 
were mountains of ſtones raiſed upon 
the dead body by travellers, that uſed 
to caſt every one his ſtone upon it as 
they paſſed by. It is certain that no 
monument is fo glorions as one which 
is thus raiſed by the hands of envy. 
For my part, I admire an author for 
ſuch a temper of min as enables him 
to bear an undeſfervet reproach without 
reſentment, more than for all the wit of 
any of the fineſt ſatirical replv. 

us far I thought neceſfary-to ex- 

lain myſelf in relation to thoſe who 
— animadverte4 on this paper, and 
to ſhew the reaſons why I have not 
thought fit to return them any formal 
aniwer. I muſt further add, that the 
work would have been of very little uſe 


to the public, had it been filled with 
p*rſonal reflections and debates ; for 
which reaſon I have never once turned 
out of my way to obſerve thoſe little 
cavils which have been made againſt it 
by envy or ignorance. The common 
try of ſtribblers, who have no other 
way of being taken notice of but by at- 
tacking what has gained ſome reputa- 
tion in the world, would have furniſhed 
me with buſineſs enough, had they found 
me diſpoted to enter the lifts with them. 
I ſhall conclude with the fable of 
Boccalini's traveller, who was fo peſtered 
with the noiſe of grafhoppers in his ears, 
that he alighted trom his horſe in 
wrath to kill them all. This, fa 
the author, ws troubling himtelt to 
* no manner ot purpoſe: had he pur- 
* ſued his "Dad. — — ng 
tice of them, the troubleſome inſets 
would have dicd oft themſelves in a 
* few weeks, and he would have 
ſuffered nothing from them. L 


o 
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AYTISSIMA QUAQUE DABUNT 11, 


CHARIOR KST ILLIS HOMO N51 


Juv. SAT. . Vs, 349. 


. rut 0 WI.L cinT 

WHAT THEIR UNERRING WISDOM SEES THEE WANT? 
IN GOODNESS, AS IN GREATNESS, THEY EXCEL; 

AH THAT WE LOV D OURSELVES BUT HALF $0 WELL! 


T is owing to pride, and a ſecret af- 

fectation of a certain ſelf-exiſtence, 
that the nobleſt motive for ation that 
ever was propoted to man, is not ac- 
knowledged the glory and happinels of 
their being. The heart is treacherous 
to itlelf, and we do not let our reflec- 
tions gu deep enough to receive religion 
as the molt honourable incentive to good 
and worthy actions. It is our natural 
weakneſs, to flatter ourſelves into a be- 
lief, that if we ſearch into our inmolt 
thoughts, we find ourſelves wholly diſ- 
intereſted, and diveſted of any views 
ariüng from ſelf- love and vain-glory. 
But however ſpirits of ſuperficial great- 
neſs may diſdain at firſt fight to do any 
thing, but from a noble mnnpulſe in 
themſelves, without any future regards 
in this or any other being; upon tricter 
enquiry they will find, to act worthily, 
and expect to be rewarded only in an- 


Davor. 


other world, is as heroic a pitch of virtue 
as human nature can arrive at. If the 


tenor of our actions have any other mo- 


tive than the dehtre to be pleaſing in the 
eye of the Deity, it will neceſſarily fol- 


low that we muſt be more than men, if 


we are not too much cxalted in proſpe- 
rity and depreſſed in adverſity. But 
the chriitian world has a Leader, the 
contemplation of whole life and tuffer- 
ings mult adminiſter comfort in afflic- 
tion, while the ſenſe of his power and 
omnipotence mult give them humiliation 
in proſperity. 

It is owing to the forbidden and un- 
lovely conitraint with which men of low 
conceptions att when they think they 
conform themſelves to religion, as well 
as to the more odious conduct of hypo- 
crites, that the word Chriſtian does not 
carry with it at firſt view ali that is great, 
worthy, friendly, generous, and heroic, 


The 
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The man who ſuſpen s his hopes of the 


reward of worthy a tions until after 
death, who can beſtyw unſeen, who can 
overlook hatred, do good to his flan- 
derer, who cin never be angry at his 
friend, never revengeful to his enemy, 
is certainly formed for the benefit of 
ſociety: yet theſe are ſo far from heroic 
virtues, that they are but the ord:nary 
duties of a chu iſtian. 

When a man with a ſteady faith looks 
back on the great cataſtrophe of this 
dav, with what bleeding emotions of 
heart muſt he contemplate the life and 
ſuſierings of his Delirerer! When his 
agonics occur to him, huw will he weep 
to reflect that he hos often forgot them 
for the glance of a wanton, fer tlic ap- 
plauſe ut a vain world, for an heap of 
Keeting palt pleatures, which are at pre- 
fent aking ſorrows ! 

Ho pleaſing is the contemplation of 
the lowly ſteps our Almighty Leater 
took in conducting us to his hezvenly 
raznfions! In plain ard apt pirate, 
frmilitude, and allevory, our great Ivia- 
ter entorced the ductrine of our ſalva- 
tion; but they of his acquaintance, in- 
ten of receiving what they could not 
oppole, were otfended at the pretump- 
tion of being wiler than they: they 
could nat raiſe their little ideas avove the 
confideration of him, in thote circum- 
Kances familiar to them, or conccire 
that he, no appeared not more terrible 
or pompous, thould have any thing 
more exalted than themſclves ; he in that 

lace therefore would no longer inef- 
Feftually exert a power which was in- 
capable of conquering the prepoſſeſſion 
of the:r narrow and mean conceptions. 

Muititudes followed him, and brought 
him the dumb, the blind, the ſick, and 
manned ; whom when their Creator had 
touched, with a ſecond life they ſaw, 
ſpoke, leaped, and ran, In affect ion 
to him, and admiration of his actions, 
the crowd could not leave him, but 
waited near him until they were almoſt 
as faint and helpleſs as others they 
brought for ſuccour. He had compal- 
hon on them, and by a miracle ſupplied 
their neceſhties. Oh, the extatic en- 
tertainment, when they could bcho'd 
their food immediately encreaſe to the 
Diſtributer's hand, and fee their God 
in perſon feeding and refreſhing his 
creatures! Oh envied happinets! But 
why do I my envied ? 2s if our God did 
not liill preſide over cur temperate meals, 
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cheur ful hours, and innocent conver. 
ſations. 

But though the facred ſtory is every 
where full of miracles not inferior to 
this, and though in the midſt of thoſe 
acts of divinity he never gave the leaſt 
hint of a deſign to hecome a ſecular 
prince, yet had not hitherto the apoſtles 
themſelves any other than hopes of 
worldly power, preferment, riches, 
and pomp ; for Peter, upon an accident 
of ambition among the apoſtles, hear- 
ing his Maſter explain that his kingdom 
was not of this world, was fo ſcanda- 
lized, that he whom he had fo long fol- 
lowed ſhould ſuffer the ignominy, — 
and death, which he foretold, that he 
took him alide and faid—* Be it far 
© from thee, Lord; this ſhall not be 
© unto thee :* for which he ſuffered a 
ſevere reprehenſion from his Matter, as 
having in his view the glory of man la- 
ther than that of Gud. 

The great change of things began to 
draw near, when the Lord of nature 
taongat fit as a iaviour and deliverer to 
make his public entry into Jecutalem 
with more than the Power and joy, but 
none of the cſtentation 2nd pomp of a 
triumph; he came humble, meek, and 
lowly; with an wniclt new extaſy, mul- 
trades ftrewed ts way with garments 
and olire- branches, crying, with loud 
g.adacts and acclamation—“ Hoſannah 
© to the Son of David, bleſſed is he that 
© cometh in the name af the Lord! At 
this great F.ng's acceiqion to his throne, 
men were not ennoh led, but ſaved; crimes 
were not remitted, but fins forgiven ; 
he did not beſtow medals, honours, fa- 
vours, but health, joy, fight, ſpeech. 
The firſt obie& the blind ever law, was 
the Author of ſight ; while the lame ran 
before, and the dumb repeated the Ho- 
ſannah. Thus attended, he entered 
into his own houſe, the ſacred Temple, 
and by his divine authority expelled 
traders and worldlings that protaned 
it; and thus did he tor a time uſe a 

t and deſpotic power, to let unbe- 
ievers underſtand, that it was not want 
of, but ſuperiority to, all worldly do- 
minion, that made him not exert ir. 
But is th s then the Saviour? Is this the 
Deiiverer ? Shall this obſcure Nazarene 
command Iſraci, ant ttt on the throne 
of David? Their proud and difdaintul 
hearts, which were petrified with the 
love and pride of this world, were im- 
pregnable to the iecepiion of fo mran a 

benctactor 
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henefactor, and were now enough ex- 
Aſperated with benefits to conſpire his 
death. O r Lord was ſenſible of their 
deſign, and prepare'l his diſciples for it, 
by recounting to them now more diſ- 
tinctly what ſhould befal him; hut Peter, 
with an ungrounded reſolution, and in 
a fluſh of temper, made a ſanguine pro- 
teſtation, that though all men were of- 
fenled in him, yet would not he be 
ofenle:l. It was à great article of our 
Saviour's buſineſs in the world to bring 
us to a ſenſe of our inability, without 
God's affiftance, to do any thing great 
or good; he therefore told Peter, who 
thought fo well of his courage and fide- 
lity, that they would both fail him, and 
even he ſhould deny him thrice that very 
night, 

But what heart can conceive, what 
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tongue utter the ſequel > Who is that 
* yonder butteted, mocked, and ſpurn- 
© el? Whom do they drag like a felon ? 
* Whither do they carry my Lord, my 
* King, my Saviour, and my God? 
And will he die to expiate thoſe very 
* injuries ? Sce where they have nailed 
© the Lord and Giver of life! How his 
* wounds blacken, his body writhes, and 
* heart heaves with pity and with agony! 
* O Almighty Sufferer, look down, look 
© down from thy triumphant infamy 
© lo, he inclines his head to his ſacred 
© boſom! Hirk, he groans! ſce, he ex- 
«© pires! The earth trembles, the temple 
* rends, the rocks burſt, the dead ariſe. 
Which are the quick? Which are the 
© dead? Sure nature, all nature is de- 
« parting with her Creator. 

T 
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QV1IS TALIA FANDO 
TEMPERET A LACHRYMIsS? 


VIS. Ex. II. v. 6. 


WHO CAN RELATE SUCK wots WITHOUT A TEAR ? 


HE tenth book of Paradiſe Loſt 

has a greater variety of perſons in 
it than any other in the whole poem. 
The author, upon the winding up of 
his action, introduces all thoſe who had 
any concern in it, and ſhews with great 
beauty the influence which it had upon 
each of them. It is like the laſt act of 
a well-written tragedy, in which ail who 
had a part in it are generally drawn up 
before the audience, and repreſented un- 
der thoſe circumſtances in which the de- 
termination of the action places them. 

I ſhall therefore — 7 nn this book 
under four heads, in relation to the ce- 
leſtial, the inferual, the human, and the 
— perſons, who have their re- 
ſpective parts allotted in it. 

To begin with the celeſtial perſons: 
the guardian angels of Paradiſe are de- 
ſcribed as returning to heaven upon the 
fall of man, in order to approve their vi- 
gilance; their arrival, their manner of 
reception, with the ſorrow which ap- 
peared in them{e! ves, and in thoſe ſpirits 
who are ſaid to rejoice at the converſion 
of a ſinner, are very finely laid together 
zn the following lines. 


Up into Heav'n from Paradiſe in haſte 

Th' angelic guards aſcended, mute and ſad 

For man, for of his ſtate by this they knew, 

Much wond ring how the ſubtle fiend had ftol'n 

Entrance unſeen, Soon as th' unwelcome 
news 

From earth arriv'd at TTeaven gate, diſpleas'd 

All were who heard; dim ſadncis d d not ſpare 

That time celeſtial viſages; yet mixt 

With pity, violated not their bliſs. 

About the new-artiv d, in multitudes 

Th' æthereal people ran, to hear and know 

How all befel: they tow'rds the throne ſupreme 

Accountable made haſte, to make appear, 

With righteous plea, their utmoſt vigilance, 

And eaſi y approv d; when the moſt High 

Eternal Father, from his ſecret c:oud 

Amidſt, in thuader utter'd thus his voices 


The fame Divine Perſon, who in the 
foregoing parts of this poem interceded 
for our firſt parents before their fall, 
overthrew the rebel angels, and created 
the world, is now repreſented as deſcend- 
ing to Paradiſe, and pronouncing ſen- 
tence upon the three oſſenders. The cool 
of the evening being a circumſtance with 
which Holy Writ introduces this great 
ſcene, it is poetically deſcribed by our 
author, who has alſo kept religiouſly 
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to the form of words, in which the three 
ſeveral ſentences were paſſed upon Adam, 
Eve, and the Serpent. He has rather 
choſen to negle& the numerouſneſs of 
his verſe, than to deviate from thoſe 
ſpeeches which are recorded on this great 
occaſion. Theguiltand confuſion of our 
firſt parents ſtanding naked before their 
Judge, is touched with great beauty. 

pon the arrival of Sin and Death into 
the works of the creation, the Almighty 
is again introduced as ſpeaking to his 
angels that ſurrounded him. 


See! with what heat ti eſe dogs of hell ad- 
© vance, 

To wafte and havock vonder world, which I 

© So fair and good created; &c, 


The following paſſage is formed upon 
that glorious image in Holy Writ, which 
compares the voice of an innumerable 
hoſt of angels, uttering hallelujahs, to 


the voice of mighty thunderings, or of 


many waters. 


He ended, and the heav'nly audience loud 

Sung hallelujah, as the ſoudö of ſeas, 

Through multitude that ſung—* Jutt are thy 
* ways, 

© Righteous are thy decrees in all thy works, 

© Who can extenuate thee? "— 


Though the author in the whole courſe 
of his poem, and particularly in the 
book we are now examining, has infinite 
alluſions to places of Scripture, I have 
only taken notice in my remarks of ſuch 
as are of a poetical nature, and which 
are woven with great beauty into the 
_ of the fable. Of this kind is that 
paſſage in the pretent book, where de- 
teribing Sin and Death as marching 
through the works of Nature, he adds, 


——— Behind her Death 
Cloſe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horie—— 


Which alludes to that paTage in Scrip- 
ture ſo wonderfully poctical, and terri- 
fying to the imagination. And I 
© looked and behold 2 pale horſe, and 
© his name that ſat on him was Death, 
© and Hell followed with him: and 
power was given unto them over the 
* fourth part of the earth, to kill with 
ford, and with hunger, and with ſick - 
4 nefs, and with the beiits of the earth.“ 
Under this firit head of ccleftial perſons 
we muſt Kev iſe take notice of the com 


mand which the angels received, to pro · 
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duce the ſeveral changes in nature, and 
fully the beauty of the creation, Ac- 
corclingly they are elented as in- 
fecting the ſtars and planets with ma- 
lignant influences, weakening the light 
of the fun, bringing down the winter 
into the milder regions of nature, plant - 
ing winds and ftorms in ſeveral quarters 
of the ſky, ſtoring the clouds with thun- 
der, and in ſhort, perverting the whole 
frame of the univerſe to the condition 
of it's criminal inhabitants. As this is 
a noble incident in the poem, the fol- 
lowing lines, in which we ſee the angels 
heaving up the earth, and placing it in a 
different poſture to the ſun from what it 
had before the fall of man, is conceived 
with that ſublime imagination which 
was 1o peculiar to this great author. 


Some ſay he bid his angels turn aſcance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the ſun's axle; they with labour puih d 
Oblique the centric globe, 


We are in the ſecond place to conſider 
the infernal agents under the view which 
Milton has given us of them in this 
book. It is obſerved by thoſe who 
would ſet forth the greatneſs of Virgi!'s 
plan, that he conducts his reader through 
all the parts of the earth which werc 
diſcovered in his time. Aſia, Africa, 
and Eur are the ſeveral ſcenes ot 
his fable. The plan of Milton's poem 
is of an infinitely greater extent, and 
fills the mind with many more aſtoniſh - 
ing ciicumſtances. Satan having ſur- 
rounded the earth ſeven times, «departs 
at length from Paradiſe. We then ſee 
him ſteering his courſe among the con- 
ſtellatſons, and after having traverſed 
the whole creation, purſuing his voyage 
through the chaos, and entering into his 
own infernal dominions. 

His arit appearance in the aſſembly 
of fallen angels, is worked up with cir- 
cumſtances which give a delightful ſur · 
priſe to the reader: but there is no in- 
cident in the whole poem which does 
this more than the transformation of 
the whole audience, that follows the ac - 
count their leader gives them of his ex · 
pedition. The gradual change of Sa- 
tan himſelf is deſcribed after Ovid's 
manner, and may vie with any of thoſe 
celebrated transformations which are 
looked upon as the molt beautiful parts 
in that poet's works, Milton never fails 
ct improving his own hints, and be- 
ſtowing the laſt finiſhing touſhes to 


every 
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every incident which is admitted into 
his poem. The unexpected hiſs which 
ariſes in this epiſode, the dimenſions 
and bulk of Satan ſo much ſuperior to 
thoſe of the infernal ſpirits who lay un- 
der the fame transformation, with the 
annual change which they are ſuppoſed 
to ſuffer, are inſtances of this kind. The 
beauty of the diftion is very remark- 
able in this whole epiſode, as I have ob- 
ſerved in the fixth paper of theſe re- 
marks the great judgment with which it 
was contrived. 

The parts of Adam and Eve, or the 
human perſons, come next under our 
conſideration. Milton's art is no where 
more ſhewn than in his conducting the 
parts of theſe our firſt parents. The 
repreſentation he gives of them, with- 
out falſifying the ſtory, is wonderful] 
contrived to influence the reader wit 

ity and compaſhon towards them. 

hough Adam involves the whole ſpe- 
cies in miſery, his crime proceeds from 
a weakneſs which every man is inclined 
to pardon and commilerate, as it ſeems 
rather the frailty of human nature, than 
of the perſon who offended. Every one 
is apt to excuſe a fault which he him- 
telf might have fallen into. It was the 
exceſs of love for Eve that ruined Adam 
and his poſterity. I need not add, that 
the author is juſtified in this particular 
by many of the fathers, and the moſt 
orthodox writers. Milton has by this 
means filled a part of his poem 
with that kind of writing which the 
French critics call the tender, and which 
is in a icular manner engaging to 
all forts — 6 

Adam and Eve, in the book we are 
now conſidering, are likewiſe drawn 
with ſuch ſentiments as do nat only in- 
tereſt the reader in their afflictions, but 
raile in him the mot melting paſſions of 
humanity and commilſeration. When 
Adam fees the ſeveral changes of na- 
ture produced about him, he appears in 
a diſorder of mind ſuitable to one who 
had forfeited both his innocence and his 
happineſs; he is filled with horror, re- 
morſe, deſpair; in the anguiſh of his 
heart he expoſtulates with his Creator 
for hau ing given him an unaſked exiſt- 


ence. 


© Dd I requeſt thee, Maker, from my clay 
© To mou d me man? Did | ſolicit thee 

© Fromdarineſs ty promote me? or here place 
In this delicious garden? As my will 

© Concurr'd not to my being, 'twere but right 


And equal to reduce me to my duſt, 
© Defirous to reſign, and render back 
© All I receiv'd b 


He immediately after recovers from his 
preſumption, owns his doom to be juſt, 
and begs that the death which is threat- 
ened him may be inflicted on him. 


© Why delays 

* His hand to execute what his decree 

* Fix'd on this day? why do I overlive ? 

Why am I mock'sd with death, and length- 
* en*'d out 

To deathleſs pain? howgladly would I meet 

Mortality my ſentence, and be earth 

Inſenſible! how glad would lay me down, 

© As in my mother's lap! there ſhou'd I reſt 

© And ſleep (ſecure; hisdreadful voice no more 

Would thunder in myears : no fear of worſe 

To me and to my offspring, would torment 
© me 


© With cruel expectation. 


This whole ſpeech is full of the like 
emotion, and varied with all thoſe ſen- 
timents which we may ſuppoſe natural 
to a mind fo broken and diſturbed. I 
mult not omit that ous concern 
which our firſt father ſhews in it for his 
poſterity, and which is ſo proper to affect 
the reader. 


- © Hide me from the face 
© Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
© Of happineſs! yet well, if here would end 
© The miſery; Ideſerv'd it, and would bear 
© My own deſervings: but this will not ſerve; 
© All thatI eat, or drink, or ſhall beget, 
© is propagated curſe. O voice once heard 
© Delightrully—* Increaſe and multiply; 
© Now death to hear! 
© In me all 
«© Poſterity ſtands curs's ! fair patrimony, 
+ That I muit leave ye, ſons O were I able 
To watte it all myſe f, and leave you none 
« $o difinherited, how wou d you bleſs 
© Me now your curſe! ah, why ſhould all 
© mankind, 
© For one man's fault, thus guiltleſs be con- 
dem d. 
© If guiltleſs? but from me what can proceed 
© But all corrupt?” 


Who can afterwards behold the father 
of mankind, extended upon the earth, 
uttering his midnight complaints, be- 
wailing his exiſtence, and wiſhing fer 
death, without ſympathizing with him 
in his diſtreſs? 


Thus Adam to himſelf lamented loud 
Thro' * nighs; not now (as ere man 


4 * 3 Wholeſome 
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Wholeſome and cool, and mild, but with 
black air 

Accompanied with damps and d: eadful gloom z 

Which to his evil conſcience repreſented 

All things with double terror. On the ground 

Outitretch's he lay; on the cold ground! and 
oft 

Curs'd his creation; death as oft accus'd 

Ot tardy execution 


The part of Eve in this book is no 
leſs paſſionate, and apt to ſway the read- 
er in her favour. She is repreſented 
with great tenderneſs as approzeng 
Adam, but is ſpurnud from him with 
a ſpirit of upbraiding and in lignation, 
conformable to the nature of man, whole 

ſons had now gained the dominion 
over him. The following paſi+1ge,where- 
in ſhe is deſcribed as renewing her ad- 
drefles to him, with the whule ſpeech 
that follows it, have ſomething in them 
exquiſitely meving and pathetic; 


He added not, and from her turn'd: but Eve 

Not fo repuls d, with tears that ceas' d not 
flowing, 

And treſſes all ciſorder'd, at his feet 

Fell humtlez and embracing th. m beſought 

His peace, and thus procceaed in her plain. 

« Forſake me not thus, Adam! witiels 

© Heav'n 

© What love ſincere, and rev rence in my heart 

dear thee, and unweeting have offended, 

« Unh:ppily decets ; thy ſuvmpliant 

beg, and claſp thy knees; berate me not 

«© Whereon [ live, thy gente looks, thy aid, 

Thy couniel in this uttermoſt dir is, 

« My only ftrength and ſtay: forlor of thee, 

« Whither ſhall ! betake me, where ſbbſiſt? 

* While yet we lire, ſcarce one thort hour 
© perhaps, 

© Between us two let there be peace, &c, 


Adam's reconcilement to her is work + 
ed up in the ſame ſpirit of tendderneis. 
Eve atterwards propoles to her huſband, 
in the blindneſs of her deipair, that to 
prevent their guilt from detcen wy upon 

iterity, they ſhould reſolve to le child- 

ſs; or, if that could not be done, they 

ſhould ſeck their own deaths by violent 
methods. As thoſe ſentiments natural- 

engage the reader to regard the mo- 
ther of mankind with more than ordi- 
nary commiſcration, they likewi'e con- 
tain a very fine moral. The retulution 
of dying to end our miſcries, dees not 
ſhew ſuch a degree of m1gnanimity as a 
reſolution to bear them, and ſubmit to 
the diſpenſations of Providence. Our 
author has therefore, with great deli- 
cacy, repreſented Eve as entertaining 


this thought, and Adam as difapprov- 
ing it. 

We are, in the laſt place, to conſider 
the imaginary perſons, or Death and 
Sin, who act a large part in this book. 
Such beautitul —_— all-gorics are 
certainly (ome of the fineſt compotitions 
of genius; but, as I have before obſerv- 
ed, are not agreeable to the nature of 
an heroic poem. This of Sin and 
Death is very exquiſite in it's kind, if 
not conſidered as a part of ſuch a uk. 
The truths contained in it are fo clear 
and open, that I ſhall not loſe time in 
exp.aining them; but ſhall only Herve, 
that a reader who knows the -ſtrength 
of the Engliſh tongue, will b» amazed 
to think how the poet could fird uch 
apt words ard phrates to deicrhe the 
actions of thoſe ;wo imaginary perſors, 
and particularly in that par where 
Death is exhibited as forming a bridge 
over the Chaos; a work tuitah le ro the 
£cenms of Vion, 

Since the ſuhject I am upon gives me 
an 0poriu iy theaking moreat large 
of ſich ſhadowy ard une perions 
a5 nay be ntroducey into heroic pvemy, 
I mal. beg lrave to explain myſeit in a 
matter wtach is curious in it's kind, 
and which none of the critics have 
treated of, It is certain Romer and 
Virgil are full of imaginary perions, 
who are very beautife in poetry when 
they are juit ſhewn withaut hung en- 
gauved in any tories of action. Homer 
deed repretents Sleep as a perſon, and 
aſcribes a ſhort part to hn in his Iliad ; 
but we muſt conſider, hat though we 
now u regard ſuch a pexſon as entirely 
ſhadowy and unſubſtantial, the heathens 
made ſtatues of him, placed him in 
their temples, and looked upon him as 
a real deity. When Homer makes ute 
of other ſuch all.goricai pertons, it 
is only in ſhort expreſſions, which 
convey an ordinary thought to the mind 
in the moſt pieahng manner, and may 
rather be locked upon as poetical 
Fhrales, than allegorical deſcriptions. 
Inſtead of telling us that men naturally 
fly when they are terrified, he introduces 
the perſons of Flight and Fear, who, 
he tells us, are inſeparable companions. 
Inſtcad of ſaving that the time was come 
when Apollo ought to have received his 
recompence, he tclls us, that the Hours 
brought him his reward. Inſtead of 
deſcribing the effects which Minerva's 
A is produced in battle, he tells us 
that the brims of it were encompaſſod 
by 
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by Terror, Rout, Diſcord, Fury, Pur- 
fait, Maſſacre, and Death. In the 
ſame figure of ſpcak ing. he repreſents 
Victory as follow ing Diomedes ; Dil- 
cord as the mother of funcrals and 
mourning; Venus as Getter: by the 
Graces; Zellona as wearing terror nd 
conſternation like a g rment. I might 
give leveral other in tances out ot Ha. 
mer, as well as a great many ont of 
Virgil. Milton has I:kewilt very often 
made uſe ef the fame way of ip :aking, 
as wher. be tells us, that Vito: y lat 
on the richt hand of the Meili, when 
he marched tor'h agunit the rebel an- 

els, that at the fiag of the tun, the 
= unbarred che . ces of light; that 
Diſcord was the daughter of Sin. Of 
the lame nawre are thote expreſſions, 
where deſcribing the inging of the 
nightingaie, he adds —* Silence was 
© pleated; and upon the Metiial's bid - 
ding peace to the chaos! Confuſion 
© heard his voice.” I might add innu- 
merable inſtances of our poct's writing 
in this beautiful figure. It is plain that 
theſe I have mentione(l, in which per- 
ſons of an imaginary nature are intro- 
duced, are ſuch ſhort allegories as are 
not deſigned to be taken in the literal 
ſenſe, but only to convey particular 
circumitances to the reader, after an 
unuſual and entertaining manner. But 
when ſuch perſons are introduced as 
principal actors, and engaged in a ſeries 
of adventures, they take tvo much upon 
them, and are by no means proper for 
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an heroĩc poem, which ought to appear 
credible in it's principal parts. I can- 
not forbear therefore thinking that Sin 
and Death are as improper agents in a 
work of thie nature, as Strength and 
Neceſſiiy in one of the ir zedies of ZEC- 
c'y.us, who repreſen ed thoſe two per- 
lun: nailing down Prometheus to a rock, 
for which he has been juttly cenſured 
by the greatett critics. I do not know 
any imaginary perion made ute of in a 
more tublime manner of thinking than 
that in one of the prophets, who, de- 
ſeribing God as deicending from hea- 
ven and viating the kns of mankind, 
adds tit dreadful circumſtance “ Be- 
© fare him went the Peitilence.“ It is 
certain this imaginary perſon might 
l.ave been deſcribed in all her purple 
pots. The Fever might have marched 
before her, Pain might have ſtood at 
her 1:ght-hand, Phienzy on her left, 
and Death in herrear. She might have 
been introduced as gliding down from 
the tail ot a comet, or darted upon the 
earth in a flaſh of lightning: ſhe might 
have tainte the atmoſphere with her 
breath; the very glaring of her eyes 
might have ſcattered infection. But I 
believe every reader will think, that in 
fuch tublime writings the mentioning 
of her, as it is done in Scripture, has 
ſomething in it more jutt, as well as 
great, than all that the moſt fanciful 
poet could have beſtowed upon her in 
the richneſs of his imagination. 
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— 0 ESIF EINE IN LOCO. 


I:0R. On. XII. L. IV. Vo ULT, 


IS WISDOM'S PART SOMETIMES TO PLAY THE FOUL» 


HARLES Lilly attended me the 

other day, and made me a preſent 
of a large ſheet of paper, on wuich is 
delineated a pavement in Moſaic work, 
lately diſcovered at Stunsfichi near 
Woofitock. A perſon who has fo 
much the gift of ſpeech as Mr. Lilly, 
and can carry on a d:{ccur:'c v.taout 
reply, had great opportunity on that oc- 
caiion to expatiate upon ſa fine a piece 
of antiquity. Among other things, I 
remember he gave ime hs opinion, which 
he drew from the ornaments of the work, 
that this was the floor of a room dcdi- 


cated to mirth and concord. Viewing 
this work, made my tancy run over the 
many gay expreſſions | have read in an- 
cient authors, which contained invita- 
tions to lay aſide care and anxiety, and 
give a loote to that pierfing forgetſul- 
nels wherein men put off their charace 
ters of butines, and enjoy their very 
leives. Thee howurs were generally 


palic in rooms adorned for that pur- 


pole, and ſet out in ſuch a manner, as 
the objects all around the company glad- 
dened their hearts; which, joined to the 
chear ful looks of well-choſen and agree 
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able friends, gave new vigour to the 
iry, produced the latent fire of the mo- 
deft and gave grace to the ſlow humour 
of the reſerved. A judicious mixture 
of ſuch company, crowned with chap- 
Jets of flowers, and the whole apartment 
glittering with gay lights, cheared with 
a profuſion of roſes, artificial falls of 
water, and intcrvals of foft notes to 
ſongs of love and wine, ſuſpended the 
cares of human life, and made a feſtival 
of mutual kindneſs. Such partics of 
pleaſure as their, and the reports of the 
agreeable paſſages in their jollities, have 
in all awakened the dull part of 
— 2s pretend te m:rth and 
humour, without capacity for ſuch en- 
tertainments; for if I may be allowed 
to ſay fo, there are an hundred men fit 
tor any employment, to one who is 
capable of paſling a night in the com- 
pany of the firſt taſte, without ſhocking 
any me:zber of the tociety, over-rating 
his own part of the converſation, but 
ally receiving and contributing to 
the pleaſure of the whole companv. 
Wen one conſiders ſuch collections of 
companions in palt times, and ſuch as 
one might name 1m the preient age, with 
how much ſpleen muſt a man neerls re- 
fie& upon the aukward gaicty of thoſe 
who affect the frolic with an ill grace 
I have a letter from a corr<upondent of 
mine, who defires me to admonith al! 
bud, miſchievous, airy, dull com- 
panions, that they are miſtaken in whet 
they call a trolic. Irregularity in itſelf 
is not what creates pleature and mirth; 
but to ſee a man who knows what rule 
and decency are, deſcend from them 
2greeably in our company, is what de- 
nominates him a pleatant companion. 
Inftead of that, you find many whoſe 
mirth conſifts only in doing things which 
do not hecome them, with a ſecret con- 
ſciouſneſs that all the world knows they 
know better: to this is always added 
ſomething miſchievous to themſelves or 
others. I have heard of ſome ve 
merry fellows among whom the frolic 
was ſtarted, and paſſed by a great ma- 
jority, that every man ſhould immecli- 
ately draw a tooth; after which they 
have gone in a body and ſmoaked a 
cobler. The ſame company nt another 
night has each man burned his cravat; 
and one perhaps, whoſe eſtate would 
bear it, has thrown a long wig and 
laced hat into the fame fire. Ihus they 
have jeſted thenitclves ſtark naked, and 


ran into the ſtreets, and fri women 
very ſucceſsfully. There is no inhabi- 
tant of any ſtanding in Covent Garden, 
but can tell you an hundred good hu- 
mours, where people have come off with 
little bloodſhed, and yet ſcoured all the 
witty hours of the night. I know a 

tleman that has ſeveral wounds in 
the head by watch-poles, and has been 
thrice run through he bodyro carry on a 
good jeſt: he is very old for a man of fo 
much good humour; but to this day he 
is ſeldom merry, but he has occaſion to 
be valiant at the fame time. But by 
the favour of theſe gentlemen, I am 
humbly of opinion, that a man may be 
a very witty man, and never offend one 
ſtatute of this kingdom, not excepting 
even that of ſtabbing. 

The writers of plays have what they 
call unity of time and place to give a 
juſtneſs to their repreſentation ; and it 
would not he 1 if all who pretend 
to be companions, would confine their 
action to the place of meeting: for a 
frolic carried farther may be better per- 
formed by other animals than men. It 
is not to rid much ground, or do much 
milchief, that thould denominate a plea- 
fant fellow; but that is truly frolic 
which 15 the play of the mind, and con- 
fits of various and unforced ſallies of 
imagination. Feſtivity of ſpirit is a 
very uncommon talent, and muft pro- 
ceed from an aſſemblage of agreeable 
qualities in the ſame perſon. There 
are fome few whom I think peculiarly 
happy m it; but it is 2 talent one can- 
not name in a man, eſpecially when one 
conſiders that it is never very graceful 
but where it 1s regarded by him who 
poſſeilce it in the ſecond place. The 
beſt man that I know of for heightening 
the revel gaicty of a company, is Eit- 
court, whoſe jovial humour diffuſes it- 
ſelf trom the higheſt perſon at an enter- 
tainment to the meaneſt waiter. Merry 
tales, accompanied with apt geſtures 
and lively repreſentations of cireum- 
ſtances and perfons, beguile the graveſt 
mind into a conſent to be as humourous 
as himſclf. Add to this, that when a 
man is in his good graces, he has 2 
mimicry that does not debaſe the perſon 
he revreſents ; but which, taking from 
the gravity of the character, adds to the 
agrecahleneſs of it. This pleafant fel- 
low gives one ſome wica of the ancient 
Pantomime, who is faid to have given 
the audience, in dumb- ſhow, an exact 


idea 
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idea of any character or paſſion, or an 
intelligible relation of any public occur - 
rence, with no other expreſſion than that 
of his looks and geſtures. If all, who 
have been obliged to theſe talents in 
Eitcourt, will be at Love for Love to- 


morrow night, they will but pay him 
what they owe him, at ſo eaſy a rate as 
being preſent at a play which nobody 
would omit ſeeing, | wr or had not 
ever ſeen it before. 

'S 
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TORVA LEENA LUPUM SEQUTTUR, LUPUS IPSE CAPELLAMS 
FLORENTEM CYTISUM SEQUITUR LASCIVA CAFTELLA. 


VI aS. Ec. vt. v. 62. 


THE CREEDY LIONESS THE WOLF PURSUES, 
THE WULF THE KID, THE WAN TGN KID THE BROWSE. 


S we were at the club laſt night, 
I obſerved that my old friend Sir 
Roger, contrary to his utual cultom, fat 
very filent, and inſtead of minding what 
was ſaid by the company, was whittling 
to himſelf in a very thoughtful mood, 
and playing with a cork. I jogged Sir 
Andrew Freeport, who tat between us; 
and as we were both obſerving him, we 
ſaw the knight ſhake his head, and 
heard him fay to himſelf—* A fooliſh 
© woman! I cannot believe it. Sir 
Andrew gave him a gentle pat upon the 
ſhoulder, and offered to lay him a bottle 
of wine that he was thinking of the 
widow. My old friend ſtarted, and re- 
covering out of his brown ſtudy, told 
Sir Andrew that once in his life he had 
deen in the right. In ſhort, after ſome 
ttle heſitation, Sir Roger told us in the 
fulneſs of his heart, that he had juſt re- 
ceived 2 letter from his ſteward, which 
acquainted him that his old rival and 
antagoniſt in the country, Sir David 
Dundrum, had been making a viſit to 
the widow. © However, fays Sir Ro- 
ger, I can never think that ſhe will 
have a man that is half a year older 
© than I am, and a noted republican 
into the bargain.” 
Will Honeycomb, who looks upon 
love as his particular province, inter- 
ing our friend with a janty laugh— 
thought, knight,” faid he, thou 
* hadft lived long enough in the world, 
© not to pin thy happinets upon one that 
© is a woman and a widow. I think 
© that without vanity I may pretend to 
© know as much of the female world as 
any man in Great Britain, though 
© the chief of my knowledge conſiſts in 
this, that they are not to be known. 


Dev. 


Will immediately, with his uſual flu- 
ency, rambled into an account of his 
own amours. * I am new,. favs he, 
© upon the verge of fifty (though by 
the way we all knew that he was turn- 
el of three{core:) © You may eatily 
© gueſs,” continued Will, © that I have 
not lived fo long in the world without 
having had ome thoughts of ſettling 
in it, as the phraſe is. To tell you 
truly, I have ſeveral times tried my 
fortune that vay, though I cannot 
much boaſt of my ſucces. 
I made my firm addreſſis to a young 
lady in the country; but when 1 
thought things were pretty well draw- 
ing to a concluſion, her father hap- 
— to hear that I had formerly 
rded with a furgeon, the old Put 
forbid me his houſe, and within a 
22 after married his daughter 
to a fox-hunter in the neighbour- 
hood. 
© I made my next application to a 
widow, and attacked ker ſo briſkly, 
that I thought myſelf within a fort- 
night of her. As I waited upon her 
one morning, ſhe told me, that ſhe in- 
tended to kp her rea'ty money and 
jointure in her own hard, and deſired 
me to call upon her attorney in Lion's 
Inn, who would adjuſt with me what 
it was proper for me to add to it. I 
was fo rebufed by this overture, that 
I never enquired either for her or her 
attorney afterwards. 
A few months after I adireſſed 
myſelf to a young lady, who was 
an only danghter, and of a good 
family; I danced with her at ſeveral 
© balls, fqreczed her by the hand, faid 
© ſoft things to her, and in ſhort made 
10 
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no doubt of her heart; and though 
my fortune was not equal to her's, I 
was in hopes that her fond father 
would not deny her the man ſhe had 
fixed her affections upon. But as [ 
went one day to the houſe, in order 
to break the matter to him, I found 
the whole family in confuſion, and 
heard to my unſpeakabie ſurprize, that 
Miſs Jenny was that very morning 
run away with the butler. 

I then courted a {ccond widow, and 
am at a lofs to this day how I came to 
mils her, for ſhe had otten commended 
my perton and behaviour. Her mad 
indeed told me one day, that her mit- 
treſs had ſaid the rever aw a gentie- 
man with ſuch a {pindle pair of legs 
as Mr. Ioncycomb. 

© After this I laid ſiege to four heir- 
eſſes ſucceſſiveiy, and heing a handſeme 
young dog in thoſe days, quickly made 
a breach in their hearts; but I do not 
know how it came to pats, though I 
ſeldom failed of getting the daughier's 
conſent, I coutd never in my lite get 
the old people on my fide. 

© I could give vou an account of a 
thouſand other unſucceſsful attempts, 
particularly of one which I made tome 
years ſince upon aa od woman, whom 


ing colcurs, it her relations had not 
come pouring in to her aſl: ſtance from 
all parts of England ; nay, I believe 
I ſhould have got ir at lait, had nat 
the been carricd off by a hard froſt.” 

As Will's trauftions arc cxtremely 


I had certainly borne away with fly 
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quick, he turned from Sir Roger, and 
applying himſelf to me, told me there 
was a paſſage in the book I had conſi- 
dered laſt Saturday, which deſerved to 
be writ in letters of gold: and taking 
out a pock ©: Yhiton, read the follow - 
ing lines, which are part of one of 
Adam's {|-eches to Eve after the fall. 


Oh why did Cod, 
C:eat r wile! hat reoples higheſt heav'n 
Wirh ſpiri's maſculine, create at laſt 
This novelty on arth, this fair detect 
Or natnre ? and not 1 the world at once 
W th men, as angels, without feminine? 
Or find ſome other way to generate 
Mankind? tl.is miichicf had not then be- 
tall'n, 
And more that ſhall befal, inrumerable 
Diſturbances on earth through :cmale ſnares, 
And ſtrait cor junction with this lex: tor cither 
He never ſhall find out fit mate; but ſuch 
As fome misfortune biings him, or miſtake; 
Or, whom he withes moſt, ſhail ſeldom gain 
Through her pervetieneis; but ſhall ſce her 
gain'd 
By a far worſe: or if ſhe love, withheld 
By parents or. t appieft choice too late 
Shall meet alr-ad,, link'd,and wedlock- bound 
To a fell adveriary, his hate or ſhame : 
Which infinite calarwity ſhall cauſe 
To human lite, ana houſhold cace confound, 


Sir Roger liſtened to this paſſage with 
great attention, and deſiring Mr. Ho- 
neycomb to fold don a leat at the place, 
and lend him his beok, the knight put 
it up in his pocket, and told us that he 
would read over thoſe verles again be- 
tore he went to bed. 
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PLUS POSCENTLC FERENT, 


DE TAUPERTATE TACENTES 


Hor. EyiST. XVII. L. 1. v. 43+ 


THE MAN rer zeit, NOP PROCLAIMS HIS WANT, 


GETS MUET AN HIM THAT MAKES ALOUD COMPLAINT. 


Have nothing to do with the buſineſs 

of this day, any further than affixing 
the piece of Latin on the head of my pa- 

r; which I think a motto not unßiit- 
able, fince if ſilence of our poverty is 2 
recommendation, itt mie comments] - 
able is his motefty who conceals it by 
a decent drs. 


NR. SPECTA 13, 
HIER F. is an evil under the fon 
which has not VE. come within „ner 


ſpeculation, and 15, the cenfurc, lit. 


Crzecn. 


eſteem, and contempt, which ſome young 
fellows meet with from particular per- 
ſons, for the reaſonable methods they 
take to avoid them in general. This 
is by appearing in a better dreſs than 
may teem to a reiation regularly con- 
titent with a ſmall fortune; and there- 
fore may occaſion a judgment of a ſuit- 
ahle extravagance in other particulars : 
but the dimdvantage with which the 
man of narrow circumſtances acts and 
ſpeaks, is ſo feelingly ſet forth in a ſit- 
tle hook culled The Chriſtian Hero, 2 

the 
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the appearing to be otherwiſe is not 
only pardonable but neceſſary. Every 
one knows the hurry of concluſions that 
are made in contempt of a perſon that 
appears to be calamitous, which makes 
it very exculable to prepare one's ſelt 
for the company of thoſe that are of a 
ſuperior quality and fortune, by ap- 
pearing to be in a better condition than 
one is, fo far as ſuch appearance fhall 
not make us zeally of worſe. 

It is a jultice due to the character of 
one who ſuffers hard reflections from 
any particular perſon 2 this account, 
that ſuch perſons would enquire into his 
manner of ſpending his time; of which, 
though no further information can be 
had than that he remains ſo many hours 
in his chamber, yet if this is cleared, 
to imagine that a reaſonable creature 
wrung with a narrow fortune does not 
make the beſt uſe of this retirement, 
would be a concluſion extremely uncha- 
ritable. From what has, or will be 
laid, I hope no conſequence can be ex- 
rorted, implying, that I would have any 
young fellow ſpend more time than the 
common leiſure which his ſtudies re- 
quire, or more money than his tortune 
or allowance may admit of, in the pur- 
ſuit of an acquaintance with his betters: 
for as to his time, the grols of that ought 
to be facred to more ſubſtantial acqui- 
ſitions; for each irrevocable moment of 
which he ought to believe he ſtands re- 
ligiouſly accountable, And as to his 
dreſs, I ſhall engage myſelf no further 
than in the modeſt defence of two plain 
ſuits a year : for being perfectly ſatit- 


hed in Eutrapelus's contrivance of mak - - 


ing a Mohoc of a man, by pretenting 
him with laced and embroidered ſuits, 
I would by no means be thought to 
controvert the conceit, by inſinuating 
the advantages of foppery. It is an 
aſſertion which admits of much prog, 
that a ſtranger of tolerable ſenſe, dreil.4 
like a gentleman, will be better rece:veu 
by thoſe ot quality above him, than one 
ot much better parts, whoſe drets is re- 
gulated by the rigid notions of fru- 
gality. A man's appearance fails with- 
in the centure of every one that fees him; 
his parts and learning very few are 
iudges of; and even upon theſe few, 
they cannot at firtt be well intruded; 
for policy and good-breeding will coun- 
ſel him to be reterved among ftrangers, 
and to fupport himſelf only by the com- 
mon ſpirit of» converſation, Indeed 
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among the injudicious, the words doli- 
cacy, idiom, fine images, ſtructure of 
periods, genius, fire, and the reſt, made 
ule of with a frugal and comely gra- 
vity, will maintain the figure of im- 
mente reading, and the depth of criti- 
ciſm. 

All gentlemen of fortune, at leaſt the 
young and middle-aged, are apt to pride 
themſclves a little too much upon their 
dreſs, and conſequently to value others 
in ſome meaſure upon the fame conſi- 
deration. With what confuſion is a 
man of figure obliged to return the ci- 
vilities of the hat to a perton whoſe ait 
and attire hardly intitle him to it ? for 
whom nevertheleſs the other has a par- 
ticular eſteem, though he is aſhamed to 
have it challenged in fo public a man- 
ner. It mutt be allowed, that any 
young fellow that atte&ts to dreſs and 
appear gentecllv, might with artificial 
management ſave ten pounds a year; as 
inſtead of fine holland he might mourn 
in ſack cloth, and in other part:culars he 
proportionahly ſnabby: but of what ſer- 
vice would this ſum be to avert any 
misfortune, whilſt it would leave him 
deſerted by the little good acquaintance 
he has, and prevent his gaining any 
other? As the appearance of an eaſy 
fortune is nece{lary towards making 
one, I do not know but it might Fe of 
aulvantage ſemetimes to throw into one's 
diſcourſe cettin exclamations about 
Bank Stock, am to ſhew a marvelious 
ſurprite upon it's tall, as well as the 
moit atetul tiumph upon it's rife. 
The veneration and rpc which the 
practice of all ages has preſerved to ap- 
pcarances, wnnhout doubt inggeſted to 
our tradeſmen thit weit and politic cu 
tom, to apply and recommend themlelves 
to the pulnic be ali thele decorations 
upon their nen- poſts aud houtes, which 
the moſt eminent kandls in the neigh- 
bout hood can furnith them wich. What 
can be more attractive to a man of let- 
ters, than that inmente erudition of all 
ages and languages, which a ſkilful 
bookſeller, in conjunction with a painter, 
ſhall image upon his column and the 
extremities ot his ſhop? The ſame ſpi- 
rit of maintaining a handſome appear- 
ance reigns amorig the grave and folid 
apprentices of the law, (here I conld be 
particularly dull in proving the word 
apprentice to be ſignificant of a bar- 
aller) and you may eaſily diſtinguiſh 
who has moſt lately made his preten- 
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nons to buſineſs, ky the white and moſt 
crnamental trains of his window: if 
indeed the on imber is a ground rom, 
and has rails betore it, the ftinery is of 
necethty more extended, and the pomp 
of buſineſs better maintained. And 
what can be a greater indication of the 
dignity ot drels, than that burdenſome 
finery which is the regular habit of our 
jud.zes, nobles, and bithops, with which 
upon certain days we tre them incum— 
bered! And theugh it may be laid, this 
15 awtul, and neceſſary for the * 
ot the fate, yet the wiltlt of them have 

been remarkable, bcfere they aurived at 
their pretent ations, for being © very 
« well-dreff-1 perſons.” As to my own 
part, I am near thirty; and fince I Gift 
{ſchool have mot been idle, Wich is a 
medern phrate for having ſtudied hard. 
I brought cf a clean i tom of moral 
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philoſophy, and a tolerable fargon of 
metaphylics, from the univerlity; luce 
that, I have been engaged in the clear- 
ing part of the perplexed ſtile and mat- 
ter of the law, which , hereditarily de- 
ſcends to all it's profeſlors. To all 
which ſevere ſtudies J have thrown in, 
at proper interims, the pretty learning 
of the claſſics. N- vtwithitanding which, 
I] am wiat Shakeſpeare calls a — 
© of no mark or likehhood;) which 
makes me underſtand the 88 fully, 
that ſince the regular methods of mak 
ing kriends and a fortune by the mer- 
force of a proteffion is to very flow and 
uncertain, a mon ſhonl:! take all rcalon— 
able opportunities, by enlarging a good 
acquamtance, to court that time and 
chance which is ſaid to happen to ever; 
U. an. 
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 TARTARFAY SPREADS IT'S NOTES AROUND; 


IIA SE ASTUMNISH D TRENMBLES AT THE SOUND. 


1 Tin 1 4 A 401 theo 15 lowing 
alter freun a oultry gentleman. 


MR. SPFCTATUP, 
T H&E maht before T 

ent , let 2 . { I he Hue 
inorocius Licuernant. non the ring 
of the emiwm lens vere much ſur- 
Eric W I 5: e CON COLE ct Cate 
ais Wil ich was Exh tou that evening, 
and Legan to think with mvytelt that I 
bad made a milt-ko, and gone to a 
nauſic meat x., nittc act of the plavhoule. 
lt apprure I indeed a little odd to me to 
lee lo many pertons of quality of both 
texes atiemnblc: together at a kind of 
caterwawiing; for i cannot look upon 
that perl mance to have 2 been any thing 
better, æhatever the will Hcians s theinlel ves 
wight think of it. As I had no ac- 
quaintance in the haute to aſk queſtions 
of, and was forced to go out of town 
ds the next morning, I could not 
learn the tecret of this matter. What 
I would therefore deire of you, is, to 
give me ſome account af this ſtrange 
inſtrument which I found the company 
cailed 2 cat- call; and particularly to let 


t om lon TI 


me know whether it be a piece of muh 
lately come from Italy. For my own 
part, to be tree with you, I would ra- 
ther hear an Englith fiddle: though 3 
durit not ſhew my diſlike whiltt [was 
in the playhouſe, it being my chance to 
ſit the very next man to one of the per- 
formers. I am, Sir, your moſt affec- 
tionate tricnd and ſervant, 


Joux SuaLrow, Eq. 


In compliance with Squire Shallow's 
requeſt, I deſign this paper as a differ - . 
tion upon the cat-call. In order 
make myſelf a maſter of the ſubject, 1 
purchaſed one the beginning of laſt weck, 
though not without great ditficu ty, be- 

ing informed at two or three toyſhops 
that the players had lately bought them 
all up. I have ſince conſulted many 
learned antiquaries in relation to it's 
original, and find them very much di- 
vided among themſelves upon that par- 
ticular. A fellow of the Royal So- 


ciety, who is my good friend, and a 
great proficient in the mathematical part 
of muſic, concludes from the bmplicity 
of it's make, and the uniformity of it's 


tound, 


THE 


fornd, that the cat-call is older than 
any of the inventions of Jubal. He ob- 
ſerves very well, that muſical inttrn- 
ments took their firſt rife from the notes 
of birds, and other melodious animals; 
And what, fays he, © was more na- 
* tural than for the firſt ages of man- 
© kind to imitate the voice of a cat that 
© ved under the ſame roof with them? 
He added, that the cat had contributed 
more to h»-rmany than any other ani- 
mal; as we are not only beholden to her 
for this wind inſtrument, but for our 
ſtring-muſic in general. 

Another virtuoſo of my acquaintance 
will not allow the cat-cail to be older 
than Theſpis, and is apt to think it ap- 
peared in the world foon after the an- 
cient comedy; for which reaſon it has 
till a place in our dramatic ente:tain- 
ments. Nor mult I here omit what a 
very curious gentleman, who is lately 
returned from his travels, has more than 
ence aſſured me, namely, that there was 
Irly dug up at Rome the ſtatue of a 
Momus, who hols an inſtrument in 
his right-hand very much ret-mbling 
our modern cat-call, 

There are others who aſcribe this in- 
vention to Orpheus, and look upon the 
cat-call to be one of thoſe inſtruments 
which that famous muſician made ute 
of to draw the beaſts about him. It 
is certain, that the roaſting of a cat does 
not call together a grenter audience of 
that ſpecies than this inſtrument, it dox- 
terouſly played upon in proper time and 
place. 

But notwith{tinding theſe various and 
learned conicetures, I cannot forbear 
thinking that the cat-call is originally 
a piece of Engliſh muſic. It's reſem- 
blance to the voice of ſome of our Bri— 
tiſn ſongſters, as well as the uſe of it, 
which is peculiar to our nation, con— 
firms me in this opinion. It has at leaft 
received great improvements among us, 
whether we conſider the inſtrument it- 
ſelf, or thoſe ſeveral quavers and graces 
which are thrown into the playing of 
it. Every one might be ſenſible of this, 
who heard that remarkable overgrown 
cat-call which was placed in the centre 
ot the pit, and preſided over all the reſt 
at the celebrated performance lately ex- 
hibited in Drury Lane, 

Having ſaid thus much concerning 
the original of the cat- call, we are in the 
next place to conſider the uſe of it. The 
cat - call exerts itſelf to moſt advantage 
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in the Britiſh theatre: it very much im- 
proves the found of nonſenſe, and often 
goes along with the voice of the actor 
who pronounces it, as the violin or 
harptichord accompanies the Italian re- 
citativo, 

It has often ſupplied the place of rhe 
ancient chorus, in the words of MNlr. 
„. In ſhort, a bal poet has as great 
an antipathy to a cat-call, as many 
people have to a real cat. 

Mr. Collier, in his ingenious Fay 

up em Nunc, has the folloring paſtiye. 
Il believe it is pefiible to invent an 
inſtrument that ſha have a quite con- 
trary effect to thole martial ones now 
in uſe: an inſtrument that fla! tnk 
the ſpits, and ſhake the nerves, an 
curdie the blood, and inſpire detpur, 
and cowardice and conſternation, at 3 
ſarpriiing rate. It is probable the 
roaring of lions, the warhling of cats 
au foreech-owls, together with a mix - 
ture of the howling of dogs, judi- 
ciouſly imitated and compounded, 
might go a great way in this inven- 
tion. Whether ſuch anti-mutic as 
this might not be of ſervice in a 
camp, I ſhall leave to tue military men 
to conifer.” 
What this learned gentleman ſup- 
poles in {p.culation, I have knowa 
actually verife in practice. The cat- 
call has ſtrurk a dap into generale, 
and friglite | heroes off the ſtave. At 
the firit fornl of it T kave feen actownedt 
head tremble, and a princets fall into 
his. The Humorous Lientenant hun - 
felf could not (tand it; nay, I am told 
that even Almanor look dikeanouſ, 
and trembled at the voie of this tertify- 
ing inſtrument. 

As it is of a dramatic nature, and 
peculiarly appropriated to the ſtage, I 
can by no means approve the tought 
of that argry lover, who after an un- 
ſucceſsful purſuit of ſome years, took 
leave of his miſtreſs in a ferenade of 
cat- calls. 

I muſt conclude this paper with the 
account I have lately received of an in- 
genious artitt, who has long ſtyled this 
mitrument, and 1s very well verted in 
all the rules of the dran:. IIe trnches 
to play on it by boos, apd to canis by 
it the whole art of crincilm, He has 
his baſs and his treble cat-call; the tor- 
mer tor tragetly, the latter for comely 
only in tragi-comedies they may both 
play tagether in concert. Be has a 
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particular ſqueak io denote the viola- the ſtupid note, and has compoſed a k:rd 


tion of each of the unities, and has dit- 
ferent ſounds to ſhew whether he aims 
at the poet or the player. In ſhort, he 
teaches the ſmut- note, the fuſtian- note, 
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of air that may ſerve as an act- tune to 
an incorrigible play, and which takes 
in the whole compals of a cat=-call. 
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LAVDIBUS ARCUITUR VINI VINO. 


Hor. Ev. XIX. I. I. v. Os 


THE MAN, WHO PRAISES DRINKING, TAN DS FROM THENCE 
CONVICT A SOT ON HIS OWN EVIDENCE. 


TEMPLE, APRIL 24. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 
EVERAL ot my friends were this 
morning got together over a diſh of 
tea in very good health, though we had 
celebrated yeſterday with more glaſſes 
than we could have diſpenſed with, had 
we not been bcholden to Brooke and 
Hellter. In gratitude therefore to thote 
good citizens, I am, in the name of the 
company, to accuſe you of great neg- 
ligence in overlooking their merit, who 
have imported true and generous wine, 
and taken care that it ſhould not be 
adulterated by the retailers before it 
comes to the taivics of private families, 
or the clubs of honeſt fellows. I can- 
not imagine how a Spe ctator can be 
ſuppoſed to do his duty, without fre- 
quent reſumption of ſuch ſubjects as 
coneern our health, the firſt thing to be 
regarded, if we have a mind to reliſh 
any thing elfe. It would therefore very 
well become your ſpectatorial vigilance, 
to give it in orders to your officer for 
inſpecting ſigns, that in his march he 
would look into the itinerants who deal 
in proviſions, and inquire where they 
buy their ſeveral wares. Ever ſince the 
deceaſe of Cully-Mully-Puff, of agree- 
able and noily memory, I cannot tay I 
have obſerved any thing fold in carts 
or carried by horſe or al. or in fine, in 
any moving market, which is not pe- 
riſhed or putrified ; witneſs the wheel- 
barrows of rotten raiſins, almonds, figs, 
and currants, which you fee vended by 
a merchant dreſſed in a ſecond-hand 
ſuit of a foot · ſoldier. You ſhould con- 
ſider that a child may be poiſoned for 
the worth of a farthing; but except his 
poor parents ſend to one certain doctor 
in town, they can have no advice for 
him under a guinea. When poiſons 
are thus cheap, and medicines thus dear, 


how can you be negligent in inſpecting 


what we eat and drink, or take no no- 
tice of ſuch as the above-mentioned ci- 
tizens, who have been fo ſerviceable to 
us of late in that particular? It was a 
cuitom among the old Romans, to do 
him particular honours who had taved 
the lite of a citizen; how much more 
does the world owe to thoſe who prevent 
the death of multitudes? As theie men 
delerve well of your office, ſo ſuch as 
act to the detriment of our health, you 
ought to repretent to themielves and 
their fellow-tubie&s in the colours which 
they deſerve to wear. I think it would 
be for the public good, that all who 
vend wines ſhould be under vaths in 
that behalf. The chairman at the quar- 
ter- ſeſſions ſhould inform the country, 
that the vintner, who mixes wine to his 
cuſtomers, ſhall (upon proot that the 
drinker thereof died within a vear and 
a day after taking it) be deemed giulty 
of wiltul murder, and the jury ſhall be 
inſtructed to inquire and prefent ſuch 
delinquents accordingly. It is no mi- 
tigation of the crime, nor will it be con- 
ceived that it can be brought in chance- 
mediey or manſizughter, upon proof that 
it mall appear wine joined to wine, or 
right Heietordihire poured into Port O 
Port; but his ſelling it for one thing, 
knowing it to be ancther, muſt juſtly 
bear the foreſaid guilt of wiltul murders 
for that he, the {aid vintner, did an un- 
lawful act willingly in the falſe mixture, 
and is therefore with equity liable to 
all the pains to which a man would be, 
if it were proved he deſigned only to 


'run a man through the arm, whom he 


whipped through the lungs. This is 
my third year at the Temple, and this 
is or ſhould be law. An ill intention 
well proved ſhouid meet with no alle- 
viation, becauſe it out-ran itſelf. There 
cannot be too great ſeverity ated againſt 
the injuſtice as well as cruelty of wes 
w 


who play with men's lives, by prepar- 
ing liquors, whoſe nature, for aught 
they know, may he noxions when mixed, 
though innocent when apart: and Brooke 
and Hellier, who have intured our ſafety 
at our meals, and driven jealuuly from 
our cups in converiation, deferve the 
cuſtom and thanks of the whole town; 
and it is your duty to remind them of 
the obligation. I am, Sir, your hum- 
ble jervant, 

Tou POTTLES. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
I Am a perton who was long immured 
in a college, rend much, faw little; 
fo that Ikrew no more cf the world 


converſation. By converting generally 
with the dcad, I grow almoſt untit for 
the ſociety © the livin; to by 1 long 
confinement I contract d an ungainly 
averſion to converſation, and ever diſ- 
couricd with pain t myſelf, 2nd little 
entertainment to others. At laſt I was 
in {ume meaſure made ſenſible of my 
failing, and the mortification of never 
being ſpoke to, or ſpeaking, unleſs the 
diſcourſe ran upon buoxs, put me upon 
forcing mvſelf amongit men. I imme- 
diately affected the politeſt company, by 
the frequent: vie of which I hoped to 
wear off the ruſt I had contracted; but 
by an uncouth imitation of men uted 
to act in public, I got no further than 
to diſcover I had a mind to appear a 
finer thing than I really was. 

Such I was, and ſuch was my condi- 
tion, when I became an ardent lover, 
and paſſionate admirer of the beauteous 
Belinda: then it was that I really be- 
gon to improve. This paſſion changed 
all my fears and diſfidences in my ge- 
neral behaviour to the fole concern of 
pleaſing her. I had not now to ſtudy 
the action of a gentleman; but love poſ- 
ſeſſing all mv thoughts, made me truly 
be the thiug I had a mind to appear. 
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— thoughts grew free and generous, 
an 


the ambition to be agreeable to her 
I admired, produced in my carriage a 
faint ſimilitude of that dilengaged man- 
ner of my Belinda. The way we are in 
at preſent is, that ſhe ſees my paſſion, 
and fees I at preſent forbear ſpeaking 
of it through prudential regards. This 
reſpe&t to her the returns with much 
civility, and makes my value for her as 
little a misfortune to me as is conſiſtent 
with diſcretion. She fings very charm- 
ingly, and is rendier to do fo at my re- 
queſt, becauſe ſhe knows I love her: ſhe 
w. dance with me rather than another 
for the ſame reaſon. My fortune muſt 
alter from what it is, before I can ſpeak 
my heart to her; and her cucumſtances 
are not conſi:lerable enough to make u 
for the nirrownels of mine. But 
write to you now, only to give you the 
character of Belinda, as a woman that 
has add reſs enough to di monſtrate a gra- 
titude to her lover, without preg, ut 
hopes of ſucceſs in his paſton. Belin- 
da has from a great wit, governed 
as great prudence, and both adorned 
with innocence, the happinets of always 
being ready todiſcover her real thoughts. 
She has many of us, who now are her 
admirers ; hut her treatment of us is ſo 
juſt and proportioned to our merit to- 
wards her, and what we arc in ourſelves, 
that I preteſt to you, I have neither jea- 
louly nor hatred towards my rivals. 
Such is her goodnets, and the acknow- 
ledgment cf every man who admires her, 
that he thinks he ought to believe ſhe 
will take him who belt deterves her. I 
will not ſay that this peace among us is 
not owing to ſelf- love, which prompts 
each to think himſelf the belt deſerver: 
I think there is ſomething uncommon 
and worthy of imitation in this Jady's 
character. If vou will pleaſe to print 
my letter, you will oblige the little fra- 
ternity of happy rivals, and in a mote 
particular manner, Sir, your moſt humble 
ſervant, 

W1LL CYMON, 
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ZUCTUE?, UBIQUE PAYOR, ET PLURIMA MURTIS TriiG0Os 
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ALL PARTS RESOUND WITH TUMULT T2, PLAINTS, AND FEARS, 


AND GRISLY DEATH IN SUNDRY CHAPES APPEAR &» 


ILT ON has ſhewn a wonderful 

art in deſcribing that variety of 
paſſions, which ariſe in our firſt parents 
upon the breach of the commandment 
that had been given them. We fee 
them gradually paſſing from the triumph 
of their guilt through remer'le, ſhame, 
deſpair, contrition, praver, ani hope, 0 
— perfect and cumpieat repentance, At 
the end of the tenth book they are re- 
preſented as prot, ating themlelves upon 
the ground, and watering the earth with 
their tears: to which the poct joins this 
beautiful circumitince, that they offered 
up their penitential prayers on the very 
place where their judge appeared to them 
when he pronounced their ſentence. 


They forthwith to the place 

Repairing where he judg'd them, oroſi rate fell 

Before him reverent, and both conte d 

Humbly their faule, and paruon beg d, with 
tears 

Watering the ground. 


There is a beauty of the ſume kind in 
x tragedy of Sophocles, where Oedipus, 
atter having put out his own eyes, in- 
ttexd of breaking his neck from the pa- 
hace battlements (which furniſhes 10 
elegant an entertainment for our Eng- 
liſh audience) defires that he may be 
conducted to Mount Cithzron, in 
order to end his hte in that very 
place where he was expoſed in his in- 
fancy, and where he ſhould then have 
died, had the will of his parents been 
executed. 

As the author never fails to give a 

etical turn to his ſentiments, he de- 
ſcribes in the beginning of this book the 
acceptance which theſe their pravers met 
with, in a ſhort allegory, formed upon 
that beautiful paſſage in Holy Writ: 
And another angel came and {tood at 
© the altar, having a golden center; and 
c there was given unto him much in— 
« cenſe, that he ſhould offer it with the 
© prayers of all ſaints upon the golden 
6 altar, which was before the throne: 


Daynet, 


© and the ſmoke of th- 1n-enie, which 

© came with the prayers of the faints, 

aſcended up before God.“ 

To heav'n their prapers 

Flew up, nor mils'd their wan, by envious 
winds 

Blown v2z+bond or f:uftrate : in they paſs's 

Dime ſionleſs through heav'nly doors, then 
clad 

With incenſe, where the goldenaltar fum'd, 

B+ their great Intercefſor, came in fight 

Before tlie Father's throne 


We hare the ſame thought exprefſed 
a ſecond time in the interceſſion of the 
Moeſſiah, which is conceived in very 
emphatical ſentiments and expreſſions. 

Among the poctical partsof Scripture, 
which Milton has fo fincly wronght into 
this part of his narration, I mutt not omir 
that wheroein Ezekiel, ſpeaking of the an- 
ges who appeared to him in a vition, 
als, that “every one had four faces,” 
and that * their whole bodies, and their 
© backs, and their hands, and their 
wings, were full of eyes round about.” 
The cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim, four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their ſhape 

pangled with ce 


The aſſembling of all the angels of 
heaven to hear the fotewn decree pafled 
upon man, is repreſentec in very lively 
ideas. The Almighty is nere deſcribed 
as remembering mercy in the midit of 
judgment, and conimanding Michael 
to deliver his meffage in the mildett 
terms, left the ſpirit of man, which was 
already broken with the ſenſe of his 
guilt and miſery, ſhould fail before 
um. 


Vet left they faint 

Attic fd ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, 

For | behold them ihftened, and with tears 
Bewailing their exceſs, all terror hide. 


The conference of Alam and Eve is 
Upon their 


£03258 


full of moving ſentiments. 


going abroad after the melancholy night 
which they had paſſed together, they 
diſcover the lion and the eagle purſuing 
each of them their prey towards the 
euſtern gates of Paradiſe. There is a 
double beauty in this incident, not only 
as it preſents great and juſt omens, 
which are always agreeable in poetry, 
but as it expreſſes that enmity which 
was now produced in the animal crea- 
tion. The poet, to ſhew the like changes 
in nature, as well as to grace his fable 
with a noble prodigy, repretents the tua 
an an eclipſe. This particular incident 
has likewiſe a fine effect upon the ima- 
gination of the reader, in regard to 
what follows; for at the lame time that 
the ſun is under an eclipſe, a bright 
cloud deſcends in the weſtern quarter of 
the heavens, filled with an boit of an- 
gels, and more luminous than the lun 
wicif. The whole theatre of natur 38 
darkened, that this glonous machine 
may appear in all it's Jul aud magnt- 
R<ECNCE. 


Why in the eat 

Darknef; ere day's mid-courſe? aid morn- 
ing light 

ore orient in yon weſlern cloud that draws 

O'er the blue firmament a radiint white, 

And flow deſcends with ſomething heav ly 
fraught ? 

He eri d not, for by this the heav'nly bands 

Down from a ſky of jaſper lighted now 

In Paradiſe, and on a hill made halt; 

A glorious appaiition 


need not obſerve how properly this 
author, who always luits his parts to 
the actors whom he introduces, has em- 
ployed Michael in the expulfion of our 
Ruit parents from Paradil:, The arch- 
angel on this occaion neither appcars in 
his proper ſhape, nor in that tamitiar 
manner with which Raphae!, the (eci- 
able ſpirit, entertained the fatacr of 
mankind befere the fall. His perion, 
his port, and behaviour, are ſuitable 29 
2 ſpirit of the higheit rank, and exqui- 
ute ly deſcribed in the following paſlage. 


T!.” archangel ſoon drew nigh, 

Not in his thape celeſtial 3; but as man 

Cizt te meet man: over his lucid arms 

A military veſt of purple fiow'd 

Livelicr than Melicen, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old, 

In time of wace: Iris had dipt the woot : 
H's ſtarry helm, unbuckled, ſhew's him prime 
In manhove where youth ended; by his fide, 
A. in a giitering zodiac hung the fh, 
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Satan's dire dread, and in his hand the ſpeat. 
Adam bow'd low, he kingly from his tate 
Inclin d not, but his coming thus declared. 


Eve's complaint, upon hearing that 
ſhe was to be removed from the garden 
of Paradiſe, is wonderfuily beautiful: 
the ſentiments are not only proper to the 
fubject, but have ſomething in them 
particularly ſoft and womanilh. 


© Muft I then leave thee, Paradiſe? thus 
leave 

Thee, native ſoil, thefe happy walks and 
* ſhades, 

Fithauntof gods? where I had hope toſpen? 

Quiet, though fad, the reſpite of that day 

'F hat mult be mortal to us buth. O flow'rs, 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early viiitation, and my laſt 

At ev'r, which I bred up with tender hand 

From the tir't opening bud, and gave you 
© names; 

Wio now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 

You, tribes, and water from the ambrofial 
© fount ? 

Thee, laitly, naptial bower, by me adorn'd 

Wik what to 1,947 or ſmell was ſweet, 
6 trom dl. ee 

Huw mall I part, and whither wander down 

Int 4 lower world, to this obſcure. 

Arg wild * how ſhall we breathe in other air 

Leſs pure, accuitom'd to immortal fruits? 


S ‚ @©« a 
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Adam's ſpech abounds with thoughts 
which ate cquaily moving, but of « 
more maſculine and clevated turn. No 
thing can he conceived more fublme 
and poctical than the following pallage 


in its 


& The 4 ys 9208 — ; 

Thi. moſt Tho do me. thar departing hence. 
As from his ate 1 me be hid. depri d 
Eis bleed cgunt' naue; here I could tre 

ue 


* * 
* #+%%* 


. 


Wiil wortkip, place by place where le 
e vouc haf a 

Prefency divine; 2nd to my ſons relate 

bis mount he appraad, undet this tr 

Stood vilndle, 26 25 is Heile pine , Ns Voice 

1 heard, here with kin. at this fountain 
6 rali's: : 

So many grateful a'tars I would rear 

Ot grafiy cuci, and pic up eve:y none 

Or luſtce from the brook, in memory 

Or monument co ages, and 1ereon 

Otter ſeet-Iimelling gums and fruits and 
flowers. 

In yender nether world, where Nall I ſcek 

His bright appearanc's, or onde e? 

For though I fed him angry, yer recall'd 

To lite prolong't, and promis d race, I now 

© Gladly behold though but li utmot {kirts 

s Of glo-, ard far off Ei. AK: adore,? 
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The angel afterwards lewis Adam to 


the highett mount of Paracliſe, and lays 
before him a whole hemiſphere, as a 
proper ſtage for thoſe viſions which were 
to be repreſented on it. I have before 
obſer — 

is in many particulurs greater than that 
of the Iliad or Eneid. Virgil's hero, 
in thc laſt of theſe poems, is entertained 
with a fight of all thoſe who are to de- 
ſcend from him; but though that epiſo. le 
is juſtly admired as one of the nohleſt 
deſigns in the whole ZEncit, every one 
mult allow that this of Milton is of a 
much higher nature. Adam's vitien is 
not coal 

mankind, but cxteuds to the whole 
ſpecies. 

1 this great review which Alam 
takes of all his ſons and dangers, the 
fart objects li- is protented erh exhibit 
to him the Pory of Cua and Ahel, 
which is drawn with much 
clotene's and pro Diet y of 'S reif m. 
That curioſity ander atura! error v volition 
ariſes in Adam at the flaht of the fre 
dying man, 1. touched with great 


beauty. 


© But have I cow cn death Isthis theway 
© I muſt return to native duft? O feht 

© Of terror foui, aud ugly ty beiiold, 

« Horrid to think, how hortible to ice?“ 


t. gether 


The ſecond vikten ſets before lim the 
image of death in a ry rarictv Of ap- 
pearances. The angel, 0 go him 2 
general idea of thote efe&ts which his 
guilt had brought ws: hi poturiivy 

laces before him a ge ho! {pital or 
= houſe, filled with perlen. s lying 
under all kinds of al diſcaſcs. How 
finely has the poet told us that the fick 

rſons languithed under |'r.gering and 
incurable diftempers, by an apt and me 
dicious uſe of ſuch imaginary beings as 
thoſe I mentioned in my latt Saturday's 
paper! 
Dire was the toſſing, de: ꝓ the groans : Deſpair 
Tended the fick duſieſt tram couch to couch; 
Aud over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay'd to ftr ike, tho' oft int ok d 
Wich vows, as their chief good, and final hope. 


The paſſion, which likewiſe riſes in 
Adam on this occalion, is very natural. 


Sight ſo deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey'd behoid ? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tho' not of woman born; compaſſion quell'd 
His beſt of man, and gave him vp to tears. 


how the pian of Milton's poem 


ned to any particular tribe of 
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The diſcourſe between the angel and 
Adam, which follows, abounds with 
noble morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful 
in poetry, than a contrait and oppotition 
of incidents, the author, after this me- 
lancholy proſpect of death and ficknefs, 
raites up a ſcene of mirth, love, and jol- 
lity. The f{crct pleaſure that ſteals into 
A lam's heart, as he is intent upon this 
vitton, is imagined with great delicacy. 

I mult not ont the deſcription of t 
loote female troop, who ſeduced the 
tons of God, as they are called in Scrip- 
tui. 


For that fair female troop thou ſaw'ſt, that 
© ſeem'd 

© Of goddeſſes, fo blithe, fo ſmooth, fo gay, 

© Yet empty of all good, wherein conſiſts 

© Woman's domeſtic honour, and chief praiſe; 

© Bred only and compleated to the taſte 

« Or iuitrul appetence, to ſing, to dance, 

Fo dref;, and troule the tongue, and roli 
© the eye: 

To theſe that ſober race of men, whaſec lives 

Religious title them the ſons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their tame, 

[.n»vir, to the trains and to the ſmiles 

Ot thele fair atheiſts 


GS 0 0. 0 


The next viton is of a quite contrary 
nature, and filed with the horrors of 
var. Adam at the fight of it melts into 
tears, and breaks out in that paſſionate 
etch 


© O what are theſe, 

6 Dearh's minitters, not men, who thus dea 
death 

* Inhyman!y to men, and multiply 

© Ten-thoutand-fold the fin of him who flew 

His brother: for of whom ſuch maſſacre 

© Muke they but of their brethren, men ot 
« men?” 


Milton, to keep up an agreeable va- 
riety in his viſions, after having raiſed 
in th. mind of his reader the ſevera! 
ideas of terror which are conformable to 
the deſcription of war, paſſes on to thoſc 
tofter images cf triumphs and feſtivals, 
in that viſion of lewdneſs and luxury 
which uſhers in the flood. 

As it is viſible that the poet had his 
eye upon Ovid's account of the univerſal 
deluge, the reader may obſerve with 
how much judgment he has avoided 
every thing that is redundant or puerile 
in the Latin port. We do not here fee 


the wolf fwimmiiag among the ſheep, 


nor any of thoſe wanton imaginations, 
which 


which Seneca found fault with, as un- 
becoming the great cataſtrophe of na- 
ture. It our poet has imitated that verſe 
in which Ovid tells us that there was 
nothing but ſea, and that this ſea had 
no ſhore to it, he has not ſet the thought 
in ſuch a light as to incur the cenſure 
which critics have paſſed upon it. The 
latter part of that verſe in Ovid is idle 
and ſuperfluous, but juſt and beautiful 
in Milton. 


Jamgue mare et tellus nullum diſcrimen ba- 
bebant, 

Nil nifs pontus erat, deerant guoque littora 
Pente. 

Ovin, Mr. 1. v. 291. 


Now ſeas and earth were in confuſton loſt; 
A world of waters, and without a coaſt. 


Day DEN. 
Sea cover d ſea, 
Sea without ſnotre!k;̃ 
Mit ro. 


In Milton the former part of the de- 
fcription does not foreſtal the latter. 
How much more great and ſolemn on 
this occaſion is that which tullows in 


our Engliſh poet, 


And in their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign'd, ſea- monſters 
vhelp'd 

And 1 4b ——— 


than that in Ovid, where we are told 
that the ſea-calves lay in thoſe places 
where the goats were uſed to browle ? 
The reader may find ſeveral other pa- 
rallel paſſages in the Latin and Engliſh 
deſcription of the deluge, wherein our 
poet has vinbly the advantage. The 
iky's being over-charged with clouds, 
the deſcending of the rains, the riling 
of the ſeas, and the appearance of the 
rainbow, are ſuch deſcriptions as every 
one mult take notice of. The circum- 
ſtance relating to Para. ſe is fo finely 
imagined, and ſuitable to the opinions 
ot many learned authors, that I cannot 


forbear giving it a place in this paper. 
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Then ſhall this mount 

Of Paradiſe by might of waves be moy'd 
Out of his place, puſh'd by the horned flood, 
With al! his verdure ſpoil'd, and trees adrift, 
Down the great river to the op'ning gulf, 
And there take root; an iſland ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals and orcs and ſea-mews 

clang. 


The tranſition which the poet makes 
from the viſion of the deluge, to the 
concern it occaſioned in Adam, is ex- 
quiſitely graceful, and copied after Vir- 
gil, though the firſt thought it intro- 
duces is rather in the ſpirit of Ovid. 


© How didft thou grieve then, Adam, to be- 
hold 

The end of all thy offspring, end ſo ſad, 

© Depopulation ! thee another flood 

« Of tears and forrow, a flood thee alt» 
© drown'd 

© And ſunk thee as thy ſons; till gently 
© rear d 

© By th' angel, on thy feet thou ſtoodſt atlai, 

© Tho* comfortleſs, as waen a father mourns 

© His children all in view deftroy's at once. 


I have heen the more particular in 
my quotations out cf the eleventh book 
of Paradiſe Loſt, becauſe it is not ge- 
nerally reckoned among the moſt ſhining 
books of this poem; tor which reaſon 
the reader might be apt to overlook thoſe 
many paſſages in it which deſerve our 
admiration. The eleventh and twelfth 
are indeed built upon that fingle circum- 
ſtance of the removal of our firit parents 
from Paradiſe; but though this is not 
in itſelf fo great a ſubject as that in moſt 
of the foregoing books, it is extended 
and diverſified with fo many ſurpriſing 
incidents and pleating epitodes, that 
theſe two laſt books can by no means 
be looked upon as uncqual parts of this 
divine poem. I mutt further add, that, 
had not Milton repreſented our firſt pa- 
rents as driven out of Paradite, his Fall 
of Man would not have been compleat, 
and conſequently his action would have 


been impertec. 
L 
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WE RIDE AND SAIL IN QUEST GF HAPPINESS. 


Ma. SPECTATOR, 

Lady of my acquainfance, for whom 
A I have too much reſpect to be eaſy 
while ſhe is doing an ;ndifcreet action, 
has given occaſion to this trouble: ſhe 
is a widow, to whom the indulgence of 
a tender huſband has intruſted the ma- 
nagement of a very great fortune, and 
a ſon about fixteen, both which the Is 
extremeiy fond of. The boy has parts of 
the middle ſize, neither ſhining nor de- 
ſpicable, and has paſſe4 the common 
exerciſes of his years with tolerable ad- 
vantage, but is withal what you would 
call a fofward youth: by the help of 
this laſt qualification, which ſerves as 
a varniſh to all the reft, he is enabled 
to make the beſt uſe of his learning, and 
diſplay it at full length upon all ocea- 
fions. Lu ſummer hediſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf two or three times very remarkably, 
by puzzling the vicar before an aſfembly 
> | moſt of the ladies in the neighhour- 
hood; and from ſuch weighty conſidera- 
tions as theſe, as it too often unfortu- 

nately fails out, the mother is bec 
invincibiy perſuaded that her fon * 
great ſcholar; and that to chain him 
down to the ordinary methods of edu- 
cation with others of his age, weuld be 
to cramp his faculties, and do an irre- 
parable injury to his wonderful capacity, 
I happened to viſit at the houſe laſt 
week, and miiiing the young gentleman 
at the tea-tabie, where he 4 — fails 
to oſficiate, could not upon ſo extraor- 
dinary a circumttance avoid enquiring 
after him, My lady told me he was 
gone ont with her woman, in order to 
make ſome preparations for their equi- 
page; for that ſhe intended very ſpee- 
dily to carry him to travel. The odd- 
neſs of the exprefſion ſhogked me a lit- 
tle; however, I foon recovered myſelf 
encngh to let her know, that all I was 
willing to underſtand by it was, that 
ſho denynet! this ſummer to ſhew her 
fon his eſtate in a diftant county, in 
which he had never yet been. But ſhe 
oon took care to rob me of that agree- 


Hon. Er. I. L. 1. v.2% 
Carncn. 


able miſtaie, and let me into the whole 
affair. She enlarged upon young ma- 
ſter's prodigious improvements, and his 
comprehenſwe knowledge of all book- 
learning ; concluding, that it was now 
high time he ſhould be made acquainted 
with men and things; that ſhe had re- 
ſolved he ſhould make the tour of France 
and Italy, but could not bear to have 
him cut of her fight, and therefore in- 
tended to go along with lum, 

I was going te rally her fox. ſo extra. 
vagant a reſolution, but found myſelf 
not in a fir humour to meddle with a 
ſubje that deman\led the moſt ſoft and 
delicate touch imaginable. I was afraid 
of dropping ſomething that might ſeem 
to bear hard either upon the ſon's abili- 
ties, or the mother's diſcretion; being 
ſenſiþle that in both theſe cafes, though 
ſu with all the of reaſon, 
I ſhould, inſtead of gaining her lady- 
ſhip over to my opinion, only expoſe 
myſelf to her diſeſteem: I therefore im- 
mediately determined to refer the whole 
matter to the Spectator. 

When I came to reflect at night, as 
my cuſtom is, upon the occurrences of 
= tay, I — not but believe — 

is humour of carrying a to trave 
in his mother's lap, — — upon pre · 
tence of learning men and things, is a 
caſe of an extraordinary natute, and car - 
ries on it @ particular flamp of folly. 
I did not remember to have met with 
it's parallel within the compaſs of my 
obſervation, th, ugh I could call to mind 
ſome not extremely unlike it ; from hence 
my thoughts took occaſion to ramble 
into the | notion of travelling, as 
it is now made à part of education. 
Nothing is more frequent than to take 
a lad from grammar and taw, and un- 
der the tuition of ſome poor ſcholar, 
who is willing to be haniſhed for thirty 
pray 2a year, and a little victuals, ſend 

im crying and ſnivelling into foreign 
countries. Thus he ſpends his time ag 
children do at puppet-ſhows, and with 
much the ſame advantage, in _ 
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4 gaping at an amazing variety of 

nge things; firange indeed to one 
who is not prepared te compr-hend the 
reaſons mis meaning «f them; whiltt 
he ſhould be laying the folid founda- 
tions of knowledge in his mind, and 
furniſhing it with juſt rules to direct his 
future progreſs in life under ſome ſxil- 
ful maſter of the art of inſtruQtior.. 

Can therc be a more aſtoniſhing thought 
in nature, than to confider how men 
ſhould fall into fo palpable a miſtake? 
It is a large field, an1 may very well 
exerciſe a ſprightly genius; but I do 
not remember you have yet taken a turn 
in it, I wiſh, Sir, you would make 
people underſtand, that travel is really 
the laſt ſtep to be taken in the inſtitution 
of youth; and to ſet out with it, is to 
begin where they ſhould end. 

Certainly the true end of viſiting fo- 
reign parts, is to look into their cuſtoms 
and policies, and obſerve in what par- 
ticulars they excel or come ſhort of our 
own ; to unlearn ſome odd peculiarities 
in our manners, and wear off ſuch auk- 
ward ſtiffneſſes and affectations in our 
dehaviour, as poſſibly may have been con- 
tracted from conſtantly aſſociating with 
one nation of men, by a more free, general, 
and mixed converſation: but how can 
any of theſe advantages be attained b 
one who is a mere ſtranger to the cul- 
toms and policies of his native _— 
and has not yet fixed in his mind 
firſt principles of manners and beha- 
viour? To endeavour it, is to build a 
gaudy ſtructure without any founda- 
tion; or, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, to work a rich embroidery upon 
2 cobweb. 

Another end of travelling, which de- 
ſerves to be conſidered, is the improving 
our taſte of the beſt authors of anti- 
gur by ſeeing the places where they 
lived, and of which they wrote; to com- 
pare the natural face of the country with 
the deſcriptions they have given us, and 
obſerve how well the picture agrees with 
the original. This muſt certainly be a 
moſt charming exerciſe to the mind that 
is rightly turned for it; beſides that it 
may in 2 good meaſure be made ſub- 
C.rvient to morality, if the 2 13 
capable of drawing juſt concialions con - 
cerning the uncertainty of human things, 
from the ruigous alterations time and 
 barbarity have brought upon ſo many 
piluces, cities, and whole counties, 


4 


which make the maſt illuſtrious figures 
in hiſtory. And this hint may be not 
a little wnproved by examining every 
little ſpot of ground that we find cele- 
brated as the ſcene of ſame famous ac- 
tjon, or retaining any footſteps of a 
Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or ſome ſuch 
great virtuous man. A nearer view of 
any ſuch particular, though really little 
and trifling in itſelf, may ſerve the more 
powerful'y to warm a generous mind 
to an emulation of their virtu-s, and a 
greater ardency of ambition to imitate 
their bright examples, if it comes duly 
tempered and prepared for the impreſ- 
ſion. But this I believe you will hardly 
think thoſe to be, who are (> far from 
entering into the ſenſe and ſpirit of the 
ancients, that they do not yet under- 
— their language with any exact- 
neſs. 

But Ile wandere from my pu- 
poſe, which was only to deſire you to 
fave, if pcfſible, a fond Engliſh mother, 
and mother's own fon, from being ſhewn 
a ridiculous ſpectacle through the moſt 
polite parts of Europe, Pray tell them. 
that though to be fea-fick, or jumbled 
in an outlandiſh ſtage- coach, may per- 
haps be hralthiul for the conſtitutian of 
the body, yet it is apt to cauſe lauch « 
dizzineſs in young empty leads, as tow 
often laſts their life time. I am, Sir, 
your humble ſervant, 


Prwir.ipe HoMEBRED, 


811, BIRCHEN CAN. 
1 Was married on Sunday laſt, and 

went peaceably to bed; but to my 
ſurpriſe, was awakene n the next mern- 
ing by the thunder of a {et of drums. 
Theſe warlike ſounds (methinks) ae 
very improper in 2 marriag®-concert, 
and give great ofn2r:<2; they ecm i in- 
ſinuate, that the joys of this Rate are 
ſhort, and that urs and diicord ſoon 
enſue. I fear they have been ominovs 
to many matches, and ſomeiime-e proved 
a prelude to a battle in the honey. n on. 
A nod from you may kh them; thers- 
fore, pray, Sir, let ther: be ſilc ug, that 
for the future non: but fofr airs nis 
uſher ia the morning of a bridal aighe, 
which will kc a fayeur not enlz i thuſes 
who come after, but to me, Who cen 
ſtill ſubſcribe myſelf, our moſt humble 
and moſt gbedient fers ant, 
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N. EPECTATOR)S 

1 Am one of that ſort of women whom 

the gayer part of our ſex are apt to 
call a prude. But to ſhew them that I 
have very little regard to their rallery, 
1 mall be glad to fee them all at the 
Amorous Widow, or the Wanton Wite, 
which is to be ated, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Porter, on Monday the 2$th in- 
ſtant. I aſſure you, I can _ at an 
2morous widow, or wanton wife, with 
as little temptation to imitate them, as 1 
could at any other vicious character. 
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Mrs. Porter obliged me fo very much 
in the exquiſite ſenſe ſhe ſeemed to have 
of the honourable ſentiments and noble 
paſſions in the character of Hermione, 
that I ſhall in her behalf at a co- 
medy, though I have no great reliſh for 
any entertainments where the mirth is 
not ſeaſoned with a certain ſeverity, 
which ought to recommend it to — 
who pretend to keep reaſon and autho- 
rity over all their actions. I am, Sir, 

our frequent reader, 
T ALTAMIRA., 


Ne CCCLXV. TUESDAY, APRIL 29. 


VERE MAGIS, QUIA VERE CALOR REDIT OSSTEUS 


VII S. Gronc, 11. v. 272. 


ECT MOST 11 SPRING;3 THE KINDLY SPRING INSPIAES 
EVI IX GC HFAT, AND KINDLES GENIAL FIRES. 


HE author of the Menagiana ac- 
quaints us, that diſcourſing one 
day with ſeveral ladies of quality about 
the effects of the month of May, which 
anfuſes a kindly warmth into the earth, 
and all it's inhabitants; the Marchioneis 
of S, who was ane of the com- 
pany, told him, that though (ke would 
promiſe to be chaſte in every month be- 
des, ſhe could not engage for herſclf 
in May. As the beginning therefore 
of this month is now very ncar, I de- 
ngn this paper for a caveat to the fair- 
ſex, and publiſh it before April is quite 
aut, that if any of them ſhould be caught 
tripping, they may not pretend they had 
not timely notice. 

I am induced to this, being perſuaded 
the above mentioned obſervation is as 
well calculated for our climate as for 
that of France, and that ſome of our 
Britiſh ladies are of the ſame conſtitu- 
tion with the French marchionels. 

I ſhall leave it among phyũcians to 
d-termine what may be the cauſe of 
ſuch an anniverſary inclination; whe- 
ther or no it is that the ſpirits, after 
having been as it were frozen and con- 
gealed by winter, are now turne«! looſe, 
and ſet a rambling; or that the guy pro- 
ipe&s of fields and meadows, with the 
courtſhip of the birds in every buth, na- 
turally unbend the mind and ſoften it 
to pleaſure: or that, as ſome have ima- 
gined, a woman is prompted by a kind 


of inſtinct to throw herſeif on 2 bed 


of flowers, and not to let thoſe beauti- 
ful couches which nature has provided 
lie uſeleſs. However it be, the effects 
of this month on the lower part of the 
ſex, who a& without diſguiſe, are very 
viſible. It is at this time we fee the 
young wenches in a country pariſh dan- 
cing round a May-pole, which one of 
our learned antiquaries ſuppoſes to be a 
relique of a certain Pagan worſhip that 
I do not think fit to mention. 

It is likewiſe on the firſt day of this 
month that we ſee the ruddy milk-maid 
_—_— herſelf in a moſt ſprightly man- 
ner under a pyramid of filver tankards, 
and, like the virgin Tarpeia, oppreſſed 
by the coſtly ornaments which her bene- 
factors lay upon her. 

TI need not mention the ceremony of 
the green gown, which is alſo peculiar 
to this gay ſeaſon. 

The ſame periadical love-fit ſpreads 
through the whole ſex, as Mr. Dryden 
well obſerves in his deſcription of this 
merry month. 


For thee, ſweet month, the groves green 
liv'ries wear, 

If not the firſt, the faireſt of the year; 

For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours, 

And Nature's ready pencil paints the flow r<. 

The i orightly Tay commands our youth to 

eep 

The vigils of her night, and breaks thei: fleepz 

Each gentle breaft with kindly warmth the 
moves, 


Iaſpires aew flame, re vives extinguĩſn d loves. 
Accerdungly 
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among the works of the 
great maſters in painting, who have 
drawn. this genial ſeaſon of the year, we 
often obſerve Cupids confuſed with Ze- 
phyrs flying vp and down promiſcuoully 
in ſeveral parts of the picture. I cannot 
but add from my own experience, that 
about this time of the year love-letters 
come up to me in great numbers, trom 
all quarters of the nation. 

I received an epiltle in particular by 
the laſt poſt from a Yorkſhire gentleman, 
who makes heavy complaints of one Ze- 
linda, whom it ſeems he has courted 
unſuccelsfully theſe three years paſt. 
He tells me that he dehgns to try her 
this May, and if he does not carry 
his point, he will never think of her 
more. 

Having thus fairly admoniſhed the fe- 
male ſex, and laid before them the dan- 
gers they are expoſed to in this critical 
month, I ſhal! in the next place lay 
down ſome rules and directions for the 
better avoiding thoſe caleatures, which 
are ſo very frequent in this ſeaſon. 

In the firſt place, I would advite them 
never to venture abroad in the fields, 
but in the company of a parent, a guar- 
dian, or ſome other ſober diſcreet per- 
fon. I have before ſhewn how apt they 
are to trip in a flowery meadcry, and 
ſhall further obſerve to them, that Pro- 
ſerpine was out a maying, when ſhe met 
with that fatal adventure, to which Mil- 
ton alludes, when he mentions 


e——hat fair field 
Of Enna, where Proſerpine gath'ring Rlow'rs, 
Herſelf a fairer flow'r, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather'd——— 


Since I am going into quotations, T 
ſhall conclude this head with Virgil's 
advice to young people, while they are 
zathering wild ſtrawberries and noſe- 


gays, that they ſhould have a care of 
the * ſnake in the graſs.“ 

In the ſecond place, I cannet hut ap- 

rove thoſe preſcriptions, hin our 
aſtrological phyſicians give in their al- 
manacks for this month; ſuch as are © a 
* {pare and ſimple diet, with the mode- 
rate uſe of phlebotomy.” 

Under this head of abſtinence I ſhall 
alſo adviſe my fair readers to be in a par- 
ticular manner careful how they medd!e 
with remances, chocolate, novels, and 
the like inflamers, which I look upon 
as very dangerous to be made uſe of 
during this great carnival of nature. 

As I have often declared, that 1 have 
nothing more at heart than the hunour 
of my dear country-women, I would 
beg them to conſider, whenever their re- 
ſolutions begin to fail them, that there 
are but one-and-thirty days of this ſoft 
ſeaſon, anal that if they can but weather 
out this one month, the r={t of the year 
will be eaſy to them. As for that part 
of the fair-ſex who ſtay in town, I 
would adviſe them to be particularly 
cautious how they give themſel ves np to 
their molt innocent entertainments, IF 
they cannot forbear the play-houle, I 
would recommend tragedy to them, ra- 
ther than comedy; and fhould think the 
puppet-ſhow much ſafer for them than 
the opera all the while the fun is in 
Gemini. 

The reader will obſerve, that this pa- 
per is written for the uſe of thoſe ladies, 
who think it worth while to war againſt 
nature in the cauſe of honour, As for 
that abandoned crew, who do not think 
virtue worth contending for, but give 
up their reputation at the firſt ſummons, 
ſuch warnings and premonitions are 
thrown away upon them. A proſtitute 
is the ſame eaſy creature in all months 
of the year, and makes no difference be- 
rween May and December, X 
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Hor, Op. xx11. . I. V. 177 


EET ME WHERE ON SOME PATHLESS PLAIN 

THY SWARTHY AFFRICANS COMPLAIN, 

TO SEE THE CHARIOT OF THE SUN 

$0 NEAR THE SCORCHING COUNTRY RUNS 

THE BURNING ZONE, THE FROZEN ISLES, 

SHALL HEAR ME SING OF CET.IA'S SMILES; 
ALL COLD BUT IN HER BREAST 1 WILL. DESPISE, 
AND DARE ALL HEAT BUT THAT OF CELIA'S EYES, 


HERE are ſuch wild inconſiſt - 
encies in the thoughts of a man in 
love, that I have often reflected there 
can be no reaſon for allowing him more 
liberty than others poſſeſſed with phren- 
zy, but that his diſtemper has no male- 
volence in it to any mortal. That de- 
votion to his miſtreſs kindles in his mind 
a general tenderneſs, which exerts itſelf 
towards every object as well as his fair- 
one. When this paſſion is repreſented 
by writers, it is common with them ta 
endeavour at certain quaintnefſes and 
turns of imagination, which are appa- 
rently the work of a mind at eaſe; 
the men of true taſte can eaſily diſtin - 
iſh the exertion of a mind which over- 
ows with tender ſentiments, and the 
labour of one which is only deſcribin 
diſtreſs, In performances of this kind, 
the moſt abſurd of all things is to be 
witty; every ſentiment muſt grow out of 
the occaſion, and be ſuitable to the cir- 
cumſtance of the character. Where this 
rule is tranſgreſſed, the humble ſervant, 
in all the fine things he favs, is but ſhew- 
ing his miſtreſs how wel! he can dreſs, 
inflead of ſaying how well he loves. 
Lace and drapery is as much a man, as 
wit and turn is paſſon. 


MR. SPECTATOR) 
= HE following verſes are a tranſla- 
tion of a Lapland love- ſong, which 

I met with in Scheffer's hiſtory of that 
coun I was agreeably ſurpriſed to 
find a ſpirit of tenderneſs and poetry in 
a region which I never ſuſpected for de- 
licacy. In hotter climates, though al- 
— * uncivilized, I had not wondered 
if I had found ſome ſweet wild notes 


RosCcoMmMoNns 
among the natives, where they live in 
groves of oranges, and hear the melody 


of birds about them: but a 2 ly- 
ric, breathing ſentiments of love and 
poetry not unworthy old Greece or 

ome; 2 lar ode from a climate 
pinched with froſt, and curſed with 
daikneſs ſo great a part of the year; 
where it is amazing that the poor na- 
tives ſhould get fcod, or be tempted to 


propagate their ſpecies: this, I confeſs, 


A | 4 ey miracle to me, than the 
famous ies of their drums, their 
winds and enchantments. 

I am the bolder in commending this 
northern ſongs becauſe I have faithfulty 
kept to the ſentiments, without adding 
or diminiſhing; and pretend to no greater 
praiſe from my tranſlation, than they 
who ſmooth and clean the furs of that 
country which have ſuffered by car- 
riage. The numbers in the originai 
are as looſe and unequal, as thoſe in 
which the Britiſh ladies ſport their pin- 
darics; and perhaps the Ficeſt of them 
might not think it a diſagreeable preſent 
from a lover: but I have ventured to 
bind it in — meaſures, as being 
more or our tongue, though per- 
haps wilder graces 22 . 
genius of the Laponian language. 

It will be neceſſary to imagine, that 
the author of this ſong, not having the 
liberty of viſiting his miſtreſs at her fa- 
ther's houſe, was in hopes of ſpying her 
at a diſtance in the fields. 


1. 
HOU riſing ſun, whoſe gladſome ray 
Invites my fair to rural play, 
Diſpel the miſt, and clear the ſkies, 
And bring my Orra to my eyes. 
11, OG; 
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It, 
Oh! were I ſure my dear to view, 
I'd climb that pine- tree s topmoit bough, 
Aloft in ir that quiv'ring plays, 
And round and round for ever gaze. 

111. 
My Orra Moor, where art thou laid? 
What wo d conceals my lieeping maid ? 
Faſt by the roots enrag d I'll tear 
The trees that hide my promis'd fair, 


Iv. 
Oh! could I ride the clouds and ſkies, 
Or on the raven's pinions riſe: 
Ye ftorks, ye ſwans, a moment ſtay, 
And waft a lover on his way. 


v. 

My bliis too long my bride denics, 

Apace the waſting ſummer flies : 

Nor yet the wintry blaits I fear, 

Not ftorms or night ſhall keep me here. 
VI. 

What may for ftrengih with Reel compare? 

Oh! love has fetters ſtronger far: 

By bolts of ſteel are limbs confin'd, 

But cruel love enchains the mind. 
vIL. 

No ionger then perplex thy breaſt, 

When thoughts torment, tle firſt are beſt 

Ti mad et go, tis death to ſlay. 

Away to Orra, baſte away. 


APRIL THE 10th, 
Mu. SPECTATOR, 


I Am one of thoſe deſpicable creatures 
called a chambermaid, and have lived 
with a miſtreſs for ſome t me, whom 1 
love as my life, which has made my 
duty and pleaſure inſeparable. My 
greateſt delight has heen in being em- 
ployed about her perton; and indeed ſhe 
is very ſeldom out of humour fur a wo- 
man of her quality: bur here lies my 
complaint, Sir; to bear with me is all 


the encouragement the is pleaſed to be- 
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ſtow upon me; for the gives her caſt-off 


clothes trom me to others: ſome the 18 
pleaſed to beſtow in the houſe to thote 
that neither want nor weor them, and 
ſome to hangers-on, that frequent the 
houſe daily, who come dreſſed out i 
them. This, Sir, is a very mortifying 
ſight to me, who am a little necefſitous 
for clothes, and love to appear what I 
am, and cauſes an uneaſineſs, fo that 1 
cannot ferve with that chearfulneſs as 
formerly; which my mittre(s takes no- 
tice of, and calls envy and ill · temper at 
ſeeing others preferred before me. My 
miſtreſs has a younger ſiſter lives in the 
houſe with her, that is ſome thouſanis 
helow her in eſtate, v ho is continually 
heaping her favours on her maid; fo 
that ſhe can appear every Sundar, for 
me firſt quarter, in a freſh ſuit of clothes 
of her miſtreſs's giving, with all other 
things ſuitable. Al! rius I fee without 
envying, but not without wiſhing my 
miſtreſs would a little conſider what 2 
diſcouragement it is to me to have my 

rquiſites divided between fawners and 
jobbers, which others enjoy entire to 
themſelves. I have ſpoken to my miſ- 
treſs, but to little purpoſe; I have de- 
fired to be diſcharged, (for indeed I fret 
myſelf to nothing) but that ſhe anſwers 
with filence. I beg, Sir, your direction 
what to do, for I am Fully reſolved to 
follow your counſel; who am your ad- 
mircr and humble ſervant, 


Coxs TAN TIA CouB-BR TSR. 


I beg that you will put it in a better 
dreſs, aad Jet it come abroad, that my 
miſtreſs, who is an admirer of your ſpe- 
culations, may ſee it. T7 


Ne CCCLXVH. THURSDAY, MAY 1. 


— PERAITURA PFARCITE CHARTA. 


Jv Vs SAT. I, V. 18. 


IN MERCY SPARE US, WHEN WE DO OUR REST 
TO MAKE AS MUCH WASTE PAPER AS THE REST, 


I Have often pleaſed myſelf with con- 
fidering the two kinds of benefits 
which accrue to the public from theſe 
my ſpeculations, and which, were I to 

k after the manner of logicians, I 
would diſtinguiſh into the material and 
the formal. By the latter I underſtand 
thoſe advantages which my readers re- 


ceive, as their minds are either improved 


or delighted by theſe my daily labours 
but having already ſeveral times deſcant- 
ed on my endeavours in this light, I ſhall 
at preſent wholly confine mylelf to the 
conſideration of the former. By the word 
Material I mean thoſe benefits which ariſe 
to the public from theſe my ſpeculations, 
as they conſume a conſiderable quantity 


of our paper manufacture, employ our 
arulang 
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artiſans in printing, and find buſineſs for 
great numbers of indigent pertons. 

Our paper manufacture taxes into it 
ſeveral mean materials which could he 
put to no other uſe, an affords ok for 
feveral hands in the collecting of them, 
whic' arc incapable of any other employ - 
ment. Thoſe poor retailers, whom we 
foe fo huſy in every ſtreet, deliver in their 
reſpective gleanings to te merchant, 
The merchant carries them in leads to 
the paper-mill, where they pats throug! 
a freſh tet of hands, ard giVe tc to anos 
ther trade, Thoſe, who have mills on 
their eſtates, by this means conſiderably 
raiſe their rents, an! the whole nation is 
in a great meaſure {ppl with a manu. 
facture, for which tormer.y e was 00 3» 
ed to her ne-gnbours. 

The mate: tals are no ſooner vrertght 
into paper, but they are dilluibuted a- 
mong the preſi-s, where tixy again tet in- 
numerabic artifts at work, and turnifh by- 
ſone ls to another my ſtery. From hence, 2-- 
eordingly as they are ſta ned with news or 
politics, they ſly through the town in Poſt- 
men, Poſt-boys, Daiiy Courants, Re- 
views, Medieys, and Examiners, Men, 
women, and children, contend wioſtall be 
the fix{t bearers of them, and get their daily 
ſuſtenance by ſpreading them. In ſhort, 
when I trace in my mind a bundle of 
rags to a quite of Spectators, I find fo 
many hands employed in every ſtep they 
take through their whole progreſs, that 
while I am writing a Spectator, I fancy 
myſell providing bread for a multitude, 

If I do nat take care to obviate ſome 
of my witty readers, they will be apt to 
tell me, that my paper, after it is thus 
printed and publiſhed, is ttill heneficial 
to the public on tev-ral occations., I 
mult confeſs I have lighted my pipe with 
my on works for this twelvemonth pat; 
my landlady often ſends up her little 
daughter to defire fome of my old Spec- 
tators, and has frequently told me, that 
the paper they are printed on is the het 
in the world to wrap {pice in. 
likewiſe make a good foundation for a 
mutton pie, as I have more than once ex- 

enced, and were very much ſought 
for lait Chriſtmas by the whole neigh- 
bourhood. 

It is pleaſant enough to conſider the 
changes that a linen fragment undergoes, 
by paſſing through the feveral hands 
above mentioned. The fineit pieces of 
holland, when worn to tatters, aſſume a 


new whiteneſs more beautiful than their 


They 
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firſt, and often return in the ſhape of let - 
ters to their native country, A lady's 
ſhift may be metamorphoſed into billets- 
doux, and come into her poſſeſſion a ſe- 
cond time. A heau may perute his cravat 
after it is worn out, with greater plea- 
{ure and advantage than ever he did in a 
glass. In a word, a piece of cloth, after 
having ofñiciated for tome years as a towel 
or a napkin, may by this means he rai} 
from à duiightli, and become the mot 
valuable picce of furnituic in a prince's 
cabinet. 

The politeſt nations of Europe have 
endexvoured to vie with one another for 
the reputation ct the fineſt printing: ab- 
ſolute governments, as well 25 republics, 
have encouraged an art hic! {eems to 
be the nobiett and moit beneficial that 
ever was invented among the tons of men. 
The pretent king of France, in his pur - 
ſuits after glory, _, particularly diſtin- 
eniſhed himſelt by the promoting of this 
uſ-jol art, inſomuch that ſeveral hooks 
have been printed in the Louvre at his 
own expence, upon wh'ch he (ets fo great 
a value, that he confiders them as the 
nobleſt preſents he can make to foreign 
princes and ambafiadors. If we look in- 
to the commonwealths of Holland and 
Venice, we ſhall find that in this particular 
they have made themſelves the envy of 
the greateſt monarchies. Elzevir and 
Aldus are more frequently mentioned 
than any penſioner of the one or doge of 
the other. 

The ſeveral preſſes which are row in 
England, and the great encouragement 
which has been given to learuing, for 
ſome years laſt paſt, has made our nation 
as glorious upon this account, as for it's 
late triumphs and conqueſts. The new 
edition which is given us of Caxfar': 
Commentaries, has already been taken 
notice of in foreign Gazettes, and is 
a work that does honour to tne Eng- 
liſh preſs. It is no wonder that an ech 
tion ſhould be very correct, which has 
paſſed through the hands of one of the 
molt accurate, learned, and judicious 
writers this age has produced. The beau- 
ty of the paper, of the character, and of 
the ſeveral cuts with which this noble 
work is illuitrated, makes it the fineſt * 
book that I have ever ſeen; and is a true 
inſtance of the Engliſh genius, which, 
though it does not come the firſt into any 
art, generally carries it to greater heights 
than any other country in the world. I 
am particularly glad that this author 
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comes from a Britiſh printing-houſe in 
ſo great a magnificence, as he is the firſt 
who has given us any tolerable account 
of our country. 

My illiterate readers, if any ſuch there 
are, will be ſurpriſed to hear me talk of 
learning as the glory of a nation, and of 
printing as an art that gains a reputation 
to a people among whom it flouriſhes. 
When mens thoughts are taken up with 


avarice and ambition, they cannot look 
upon any thing as great or valuable, 
which does not bring with it an extraor- 
dinary power or intereſt to the perſon 
who is concerned in it. But as I ſhall 
never fink this paper ſo far as to en 

with Goths and Vandals, I ſhall only re- 
gard ſuch kind of reatoners with that 
pity which is due to fo deplorable a de- 
gree of ſtupidity and ignorance. L 


Ne CCCLXVII. FRIDAY, MAY 2. 


NOS DECEBAT 


LUGERE UBI ESSET ALIQUIS IN LUCEM EDITUS, 
HUMANA VITA VARIA KEEPUTANTES MATX: 


AT QUI LABORES MORTE FINISSET GRAVES, 
OMNES AMICOS LAUDE ET LATITIA EXEQUL, 


Evuaiy. arup Ter r 


WHEN FIRST AN INFANT DRAWS THE VITAL A1, 
OFFICIOUS GRIEF SHOULD WELCOME HIM TO CARE: 
BUT JOY SHOULD LIFE'S CONCLUDING SCENE ATTEND, 
AND MIRTH BE KEPT TO GRACE A DYING FRIEND. 


A the Spectator is in a kind a pa 
of ngws from the natural world, 
as others are from the buſy and politic 
part of mankind, I ſhall tranflate the 
following letter written to an eminent 
French gentleman in this rown from 
Paris, which gives us — exit of a — 
roine who is a pattern of patience 
generoſity 


SIR, PARIS, APALL 18, 1712. 

II is ſo many years fince you left your 
native. country, that I am to tell you 

the characters of your nearett relations 
as much as if you were an utter 
to them. The occaſion of this is to 

ive you an account of the death of 

dam de Villacerfe, whole 

out of this life I know not whether a 
man of your philoſophy will call un- 
fortunate or not, ſince it was attended 
with ſome circumſtances as much to be 
deſirtd as to be lamented. She was her 
whole life happy in an uninterrupted 
hcaith, and was always honoured for 
an evenneſs of : and greatneſs of 
mind. On the 1cth inſtant that lad 
was taken with an indiſpoſition whi 
confined her to her chamber, but was 
luch as was too flight to make her take 
a ſick bed, and yet too grievous to ad- 
mit of any fatiztation in being out of 
its It is notorioully known that ſome 
years ago Monſieur Fefteau, one of the 
molt couliderable ſurgeons in Poris, was 


deſperately in love with this lady: her 
quaticy placed her above any applica- 
tion to her on the account of his paſſion : 
but as a woman always has ſome re- 
gard to the perſon whom ſhe believes 
to be her real admirer, ſhe now took it 
in her head (upon advice of her phy ſi- 
cians to loſe ſome of her blood) to ſend 
for Monfieur Feſteau on that occaſion. 
I happened to be there at that time, 
and my near relation gave me the pri- 
vilege to be preſent. As ſoon as her 
arm was ſtripped bare, and he began to 
pre ſs it in order to raiſe the vein, his 
colour changed, and I obſerved him 
ſeized with a ſudden tremor, which 
made me take the liberty to ſpeak of it to 
my couſin with ſome a fion : ſhe 
ſmiled and ſaid, ſhe knew Mr. Feſteau 
had no inclination to do her injury. 
He ſeemed to recover himſelf, and _ 
ing alſo, proceeded in his work. Im- 
— after the operation he cried 
out that he was the moſt unforturate of 
all men, for that he had opened an ar- 
tery inſtead of a vein. It is as impol- 
ſible to expreſs the artiſt's diſtraction as 
the patient's compoſure. I will not 
dwell on litrle circumſtances, but go on 
to inform you, that within three days 
time it was thought neceſſary to take off 
her arm. She was fo far from uſing 
Feſteau, as it would be natural for one 
of 2 lower ſpirit to treat him, that ſhe 
would not let him be abſent from any 

5B conſultation 
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onſultation about her preſent condi- 
tion, and on every occaſion aſked whe- 
ther he was ſatisſied in the meatures that 
were taken about her. Before this laſt 
operation ſhe ordered her will to be 
drawn, and after having been about a 
quarter of an hour alone, ſhe bid the 
furgeons, of whom poor Feſteau was 
one, go on in their work. I know not 
how to give you the terms of art, but 
there appeared ſuch ſymptoms after the 
amputation of her arm, toit it was viſi- 
ble ſhe could not hve four and twenty 
hours. Her behaviour was fo magna- 
nimous throughout this whole air, 
that I was particularly curious in taking 
notice of what paſſed, as her fate ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, and took 
notes of what ſhe ſaid to all about her, 
particularly word for word what the 
— to Mr. Feſteau, which was as fol- 
8. 

Sir, you give me inexpreſſible ſor - 
row for the anguiſh with which I fee 
you overwhelmed. I am removed to 
all intents and purpoſes from the in- 
* reretts of human lite, therefore I am 
to begin to think like one wholly un- 
concerned in it. I do not conſider 
you as one by whoſe error I have luſt 
my life; no, you are my benefactor, 
as you have haſtened my entrance into 

Py immortality. This is my 
ſenſe of this accident; but the world 
in which you live may have thoughts 
of it to your difadvantage; I have 
therefore taken care to provide for you 
in my will, and have placed you above 
what you have to fear from their ill- 
$ mature,” 
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While this excellent woman ſpokes 
theſe words, Feſteau looked as if he re- 
ceived a condemnation to die, inftead of 
a penſion for his life. Madam de Vil- 
lacerfe lived till eight of the clock the 
next night, and though ſhe muſt have 
laboured under the mott exquiſite tor- 
ments, ſhe poſſeſſed her mind with fo 
wonderful a patience, that one may ra- 
ther ſay ſhe ceaſed to breathe than that 
ſhe died at that hour. You, who ha4 
not the happineſs to be perſonally known 
to this lady, have nothing but to rejoice 
in the honour you had of being related 
to fo great merit; but we, who have loſt 
her converſation, cannot ſo eaſily reſign 
our own happineſs by reflection upon 
her s. I am, Sir, your affectionate 
kiniman, and moſt obedient humble 
ſervant, 

Paul REcNnavuo. 


There hardly can be a greater inſtar.c- 
of an heroic mind, than the unpreju- 
diced manner in which this lady weighed 
this misfortune. The of life n- 
ſelf could not make her overlook the 
contrition of the unhappy man, whoſe 
more than ordinary concern for her was 
all his guilt, It would certainly be cf 
fingular ute to human ſociety to have an 
exact account of this lady's ordinary 
conduct, which was crowned-by ſo un- 
common magnanimity. Such greatneſs 
was not to be acquired in the laſt article, 
nor is it to he doubted but it was a con- 
ſtant practice of all that is praiſe-wor- 
thy, which made her capable of behold- 
ing death, not as the diſſolution, but 
conſummation ot her life. 1 


Ne CCCLXIX. SAT URD AT, MAY 3. 


SECGNIUS IRRITANT ANIMOS DEMISSA PER AURES, 


QUAN QUE SUNT OCULLS SUBJECTA FIDELIBUS 


II. TON, after having repreſent- 

ed in viton the hiftory of man- 
K ind to the fitſt great perio:} of nature, 
difpatches the remaining owt of it in 
murratian. Mc has dtevitcdt a very hand- 
tome reaſon for the angei's proceeding 
with Adam after rnis manner; though 
doubtleſs the true rcaion was the dith- 
culty which the poet would have ſound 
% have ſhadowed out fo mixed and 


Hoa. Azs Por r. v. 279 


WHAT WE HEAR MOVES LESS THAN WHAT WE SEE. 


RoscoMMoN.e 


complicated a ftory in viſible objects. 
I coui:4 with, however, that the author 
had done it, whatever pains it might 
have coft him. To give my opinion 


freely, I think that the exhibiting part 
of the hiſtory of mankind in viſion, and 
part in narrztive, is as if an hiſtory- 
painter ſhonld put in colours one halt 
of his fubieR, and write dan the r- 
It Milton's poem 


flags 


maining part of it. 
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ſcend. The angel is deſcribed as ſee- 
ing the patriarch actually travelling to- 
wards the Land of Promiſe, which 
gives a particular livelineſs to this part 
of the narration. 


flags any where, it is in this narration, 
where in ſome places the author has 
been fo attentive to his divinity, that he 
has neglected his poetry. The narra- 
tion, however, riſes very happily on ſe- 
veral occaſions, where the ſubject is 
ca of poetical ornaments, as parti- 
cularly in the confuſion which he de- 
ſcribes among the builders of Babel, 
and in his ſhort ſketch of the plagues of 
Egypt. The ſtorm of hail and fire, 
with the darkneſs that overſpread the 
land for three days, are deſcribed with 
great ſtrength. The beautiful paſſage 
which follows is raiſed upon noble hints 
in Scripture: 

Thus with ten wounds 

The river-dragon tam d at length ſukmits 
To let his ſojourners depart; and oft 
Humbles his ſtubborn heart, but ſtill as ice 
More harden d after thaw: till in h's rage 
Purſuing whom he late diſmiſs'd, the ſea 
Swallows him with his hott, but then lets paſs 
As on dry land between two cryſtal walls, 
Aw'd by the rod of Moſes ſo to ftand 
Divided— 


The ri »:r-dragon is an alluſion to the 
erocodile, which inhabits the Nile, from 
whence Egypt derives her plenty. This 
alluſion is taken from that ſublime paſ- 
fage in Ezekiel“ Thus faith the Lord 
© God, Behold I am again thee, Pha- 
© raoh king of Egypt, the great dragon 
© that lieth in the midſt of his rivers, 
* which hath ſaid, My river is mine 
* own. And I have made it for my- 
* ſelf.” Miiton has given us another 
very noble and poetical image in the 
ſane deſcription, which is copied almoſt 
word for word out of the hiſtory of 
Moſes. 


All night he will purſue, but his approach 
Darkneſs defends between till morning watch; 
Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 
© God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 
And craze their charivt Wheels: when by 
command 

Moſes once more his potent rod extends 
Over the ſea: the ſea his rod obeys: 

On their embattell d ranks the waves return 
And overwhelm their war 


As the principal deſign of this epiſode 
was to give Adam an idea of the haly 
Perſon who was to reinſtate human na- 
ture in that happineſs and perfection 
from which it fallen, the con- 
fines himſelf to the line of Abraham, 
from whence the Meſſiah was to de- 


© I ſee him, but thou cant not, with what f ith 
© Heleaves his gods, his friends, his native foil 
Ur of Chaldea, paſſing now the ford 

© To Haran, after him a cumbrous train 

© Ofherds, andflocks, and num rous fcrvitude; 


Not wand ring but truſting all his 
© wealth Hg . 


With God, whocall'd him in a land unknown. 
* Canaan he now attains; I ſce his tents 


* Pitch'd about Sechem, and the neighbour- 


© ing plain 
iſe he receives 
all that land; 
* From Hamath northward to the deſert ſouth. 
Things by their names I call, tho* yet un- 
© nam'd,”) 


As Virgil's viſon in the fixth ZEneid 
probably gave Milton the hint of this 
whole epiſode, the laſt line is a tranſla- 
tion of that verſe where Anchiſes men- 
tions the names of places, which they 
were to bear hereafter. 


Hæc tum nomira erunt, nunc ſunt fine nomine 
re. 


The poet has very finely ented 
the joy and gladneſs of heart which riſes 
in Adam upon the diſcovery of the Me\- 
ſhah. As he ſees his day at a diſtance 
through types and ſhadows, he rejoices 
in it; · but when he finds the redemption 
of man compleated, and Paradiſe again 
renewed, he breaks forth in rapture and 
tranſport; 


O goodneſs infinite, goodneſs immenſe! 
Tu at all this good of evil ſhall produce, &c, 


I have hinted in my fixth paper on 
Milton, that an heroic poem, according 
to the opinion of the hett critics, ought 
to end happily, and leave the mind of 
the reader, after having conducted it 
through many doubts and fears, for- 
rows and diſquietudes, in a ftate of 
tranquillity and ſatis faction. Milton's 
fable, which had ſo many other qualifi- 
cations to recommend it, was deficient 
in this particular. It is here, therefore, 
that the poet has ſhewn a mott exquiſite 
judgment, as weil as the fineſt invention, 
by anding out a method to ſupply this 
natural defect in his ſubject. Accord- 
ingly he leaves the adverſary of man- 

5 B 2 kind, 


j 
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kind, in the iaft view which he gives us 
of him, under the loweſt ſtate of mor- 
tification amd diſappointment. We ſee 
him chewing aſhes, groveling in the 
duſt, and loaden with ſupernumerary 
pains and torments. On the contrary, 
our two firſt parents are comforted by 
dreams and viſions, cheared with pro- 
miſes of ſalvation, and, in a manner, 
raiſed to a greater happineſs, than that 
which they forfeited : in ſhort, Sac in is 
repreſented miſerable in the height of 
his triumphs, and Adam triumphant in 
the height of miſery. 

Milton's poem ends very nobly. The 
Inſt ſpeeches of Adam and the archangel 
are full of moral and inſtructive ſenti- 
ments. The fleep that fell upon Eve, 
and the effects it had in quieting the dit- 
orders of her mind, produces the fame 
kind of conſolation in the reader, who 
cannot peruſe the laſt beautiful ſpeech 
which is aſcribed to the mother of man- 
kind, without a ſecret pleaſure and ſa- 
tis faction. 
© Whence thou return'it, and whither went'ſt, 

© I know; 
Fox Go is alſo in fleep, and dreams adviſe, 
© Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great 
c 


© Preſaging, fince with ſorrow and heart's 
© diftreſs 

« Wearied I fell aſleep: but now lead on; 

© In me is no delay: with thee to go, 

© Is to ſtay here; without thee here to ſtay, 

© [s to go hence unwilling: thou to me 

© Artall things under heav'n, all places thou, 

© Who for my wilful crime art baniſh d hence. 

This further conſolation vet ſecure 

© | carry hence; though all vy me is loſt, 

Such favour I unworthy am vouchſaf d, 

Zy me the promis d ſerd ina all reſtore.” 


The following lines, which conclude 
the poem, riſe in a moſt glorious blaze 
of poetical images andi expreſſions. 

iodorus in his ZE:ihiopics acquaints 
us, that the motion of the gods differs 
from that of mortals, as the former do 
not ſtir their feet, nor proceed ſtep by 
ſtep, but ſlide over the turface of the 
earth by an uniform ſwimming of the 
whole body. The reader may obſerve 
with how poetical a deſcription Milton 
has attributed the fame kind of motion 
to the angels who were to take poſſeſ - 
- Gon of Paradiſe. 

So ſpake our mother Eve, and Adam heard 
Well pl-as'd, but aniwer d not; for now too 

nigh 
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Th' archangel ſtood; and from the other hill 

To their fix'd tation, all in bright array 

The cherubim deſcended; on the zruund 

Gliding meteorous, as evening mit 

Ris'n from a river, o'er the maiiſh glides, 

And gathers ground fa t at the lab'rer s heel 

Home d returning. High in front advanc'd, 

The brandiſh d ſword of God before them 
blaz'd 

Fierce as a comet 


The author helped his invention in 
the following paſſage, by reflecting on 
the behaviour of angel, who, in 
Holy Writ, has the conduct of Lot and 
his family. The circumſtances drawn 
from that relation are very gracefully 
made uſe of on this occaſion. 


In either hand the haſt'ning angel caught 
Our ling'ring parents, and to th eaſtern gate 
— _ dim t; and down the cliff as faſt 
o the ſubjected plain; then diſappeat' 
They looking back, Ke. 8 


The ſcene which our firſt parents are 
ſurpriſed with, upon their looking back 
on Paradiſe, wonderfully ftrikes the 
reader's imagination, as not} ug can be 
more natural than the tears they ſhed on 
that occaſion. 


They looking back, all th' eattern fide be. 
21d 


Of Paradiſe, fo late their happy ſeat, 
Way'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With — faces throng d and arms: 
Some natural tears dropp'd, but wip'd 
them ſoon; I 18 
The world was all be fore them, where tochooſe 
T heir place uf reſt, and Providence their guide. 


If I might preſume to offer at the 


ſinalleſt alteration in this divine work, I 
ſhould think the =” would end better 


with the paſſage here quoted, than with 
the two verſes which follow: 


They hand in hand, with wand'ring ſteps and 


ſlow, 


Through Eden took their ſolitary way. 


Theſe two verſes, though they have 
their beauty, fall very much below the 
foregoing paſſage, and renew in the 
mind of the reader that anguiſh which 
was pretty well laid by that conſidera- 
tion; 


The world was all before them, where to chooſe 
Their place of reſt, aud Providence their guide. 


The 
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The number of books in Paradiſe 
Loft is equal to thoſe of the ZEncid. 
Our author in his firſt edition had di- 
vided his into ten books, but af- 
terwards broke the ſeventh and the 
eleventh each of them into two different 
books, by the help of ſome ſmall addi- 
tions. "This ſecond diviſion was made 
with great judgment, as any one may 
ſec who will be at the pains of examin- 
ing it. It was not done for the fake of 
ſuch a chimericai beauty as that of re- 
ſembling Virgil in this particular, but 
for the re juſt and regular diſpoſition 
of this r at work. 

Tholc who have read Boſſu, and many 
of the critics who have written ſince his 
time, will not pardon me if I do not 
find out the particular moral which is 
inculcated in Paradiſe Loſt. Though 
I can by no means think with the laſt 
mer.tioned French author, that an epic 
writer firſt of all pitches upon a certain 
moral, as the ground-work and foun- 
dation of his poem, and afterwards finds 
out a ſtory to it: I am, however, of 
opinion, that no jutt heroic poem ever 
was or can be made, from whence one 
great mori may no be deduced. That 
which 1cigns in Milton is the molt uni- 
verſal and moſt uteful that can be ima- 
gined: it is en ſhort this, That obe- 
* cence fo the will of God makes men 
* hoppy, and that diſobedience makes 
© them miſerable.” This is viſibly the 
moral ot the principal fable, which 
turns upon Adam and Eve, who conti- 
nued in Paradiſe while they kept the 
command that was given them, and 
were driven out of it as ſoon as they 
had tranſgreſſed. This is likewiſe the 
moral of the principal epiſode, which 
ſhews us how an innumerable multi- 
tude of angels fell from their ſtate of 
bliſs, and were caſt into hell upon their 
diſobedience. Beſides this great moral, 
which may be looked upon as the foul 
of the fable, there are an infinity of 
under-morais which are to be drawn 
from the ſeveral parts of the poem, and 
which makes this work more uſefui and 
inſtructive than any other poem in any 
language. 

hole who have criticiſed on the 
Odyſſey, the Iliad, and ZEnerd, have 
taken a great deal of pains to fix the 
number of months and days contained 
in the action of each of thoſe poems. 
If any one thinks it worth his while to 
examine this partieular in Milton, he 
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will find that from Adam's firſt ap- 
pearance in the fourth book, to his ex- 
pulfion from Paradiſe in the twelfth, the 
author reckons ten days. As for that 
part of the action which is deſcribed in 
the three firſt books, as it does not 
within the 1ons of nature, I have 
before obſerved that it is not ſubject to 
any calculations of time. 
have now finiſhed my obſervations 
on a work which does an honour to the 
Engliſh nation. I have taken a general 
view of it under theſe four heads, the 
fable, the characters, the tentiments, and 
the language, and made each of them 
the ſubject of a particular paper. I 
have in the next place ſpoken of the 
cenſures wh our author may incur 
under each of theſe heads, which I have 
confined to to papers, though I might 
have enlarged the number, if I had been 
diſpoſed to dwell on fo ungrateful a 
ſubject. I believe, however, that the 
ſevereſt realer will not find any little 
fault in heroic poetry, which this author 
has fallen into, that does not come un- 
der one of thoſe heads among which I 
have diſtributed his feveral blemiſhes. 
Atter having thus treated at large of 
Paradiſe Loft, I could not think it tuf- 
ficient to have celebrated this poem in 
the whole, without deſcending to parti- 
culars. I have therefore beſtowed a 
paper upon each book, and endeavoured 
not only to prove thai the poem is beau- 
tiful in general, but to point out it's 
particular be :uties, and to determine 
wherein they conſiſt. I have endea- 
voured to ſhew how ſome paſſages are 
beautified by being ſublime, others by 
being ſoft, others by being natural; 
which of them are recommended by the 
paſſion, which by the moral, which by 
the ſentiment, and which by the ex- 
preſſion. I have likewiſe endeavoured 
to ſhew how the genius of the poet ſhines 
by a happy invention, a diſtant allu- 
hon, or a judicious imitation; how he 
has copied or improved Homer or Vir- 
gil, and raiſes his own im»ginations by 
the uſe which he has made of ſeveral 
poetical — in Scripture. I might 
have inſerted alſo ſeveral paſſages in 
Taſſo, which our author has imitated, 
hut 2s I do not look upon Taſſo to he a 
ſufficient voucher, I would not perplex 
my reader wich ſuch quotations, as 
might do more honour .to the Italian 
than the Engliih poet. In ſhort, L have 
eadeavoured tu particularize thoſe in- 
numerable 
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numerable kinds of beauty, which it 
would be tedious to recapitulate, but 
which are efſential to poetry, and which 
may be met with in the works of this 
great author. Had I thought, at my 
firft engaging in this deiign, that it 
wonld have el me to fo great a length, 
I believe I ſhouid never have ventured 
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upon it; but the kind reception which 
it has met with amongſt | x whole 
judgments I have a value for, as well 
2 uncommon demands which my 
bookſeller tells me have been made for 
theſe particular diſcourſes, give me no 
reaſon to repent of the pains 1 have been 
at in compoſing them. L 


Ne CCCLXX. MONDAY, MAY 5. 


TOTUS MUNXDBUS AGIT HISTRIONEM. 


ANY of my fair readers, as well 

as very gay and well-received 
perſons of the other ſex, are extremely 

zrplexed at the Latin ſentences, at the 
Lead of my :peculations; I do not xnow 
whether I ought not to indulge them 
with tranſlations of each of them: how- 
ever, I have to- day taken down from 
the top of tlie ſtage in Drury Lane 2 
hit of Latin which often ſtands in their 
v.ew, and fignities that * the whole world 
* acts the player.” It is certain that if 
we look round us, and behold the dif- 
terent employments of mankiad, you 
hardly ſce one who is not, as the player 
3%, in an aſſu ned character. The taw- 
ver, who is vehement and loud in a 
cnuſe wherein he knows he has not the 
truth ot the queſtion on his fide, is a 
player as to the perſonated part, but in- 
comparably meaner than he as to the 
proſt. tution of himfelf for hire; becauſe 
the ple ader's taiſhood introduces 1njuſ- 
tice, the player feigns for no other end 
but to divert or inſtruct you. The di- 
vine, whoſe paſhons tranſport him to 
fay any thing with any view but pro- 
moting the inicreſts of true piety and 
religion, is a player with a fi] greater 
imputation of guilt, in proportion to his 
depreciating a character more ſacred, 
Conſider all the different purſuits and 
emplovments ct men, and you will find 
talf their actions tending to nothing 
eſe hut diſguiſe and impctture; and all 


For this rcalon it is that I make to fre- 
quent mention of the age: it is, with 
me, a matter cf the highett conſideta- 
tion what parts are well or ill performed, 
what paſiiuns or tentiments are indulged 
or cultivate.l, and conſequently what 
manners and cuſtoms ale transtuled 
f: om tac ſtage to the world, which rect- 


procally imitate each other. As the 
writers of epic poems introduce ſha- 
dowy perſons, and repreſent vices and 
virtues under the character of men and 
women; ſo I, who am a Spectator in 
the world, may perhaps ſometimes make 
ule of the names of the actors on the 
ſtage, to repreſent or adinonaſh thoſe who 
tranſact affairs in the world. When I 
am commendir Wilks for repreſenting 
tize tenderneſs of a huſband and a father 
in Macbeth, the contrition of a reformed 
proiligal in Harry the Fourth, the win- 
ning emptineſs of a young man of good- 
nature and wealth in The Trip to the 
Jubilee, the ofticiouſnels of an artful 
ſervant in The Fox: when thus I ce- 
Iebrate Wilks, I talk to all the world 
who are engaged in any of thoſe cir. 
cumſtances. If I were to ſpeak of me- 
rit neglected, miſapplied, or mifunder- 
ſtood, might not I fay Eaftcourt has a 
great capacity? But it is not the intereſt 
of others who bear a figure on the ſtage 
that his talents were underſtood; it is 
their butineſs to impoſe upon him what 
cannot hecome him, or keep out of his 
hands any thing in which he would 
ſhive, Were one to raiſe a ſuſpicion of 
h:1..tcif in a man who paſſes upon the 
world for a fine thing, in order to alarm 
him, one might fay, it Lord Foppington 
wele not on the ſtage, (Cibber acts the 
falſe preterfiors to a genteel behaviour 
fo very juſtly) he would have in the ge- 
neraiity of mankind more that would 
admire than deride him. When we 
come to characters directly comical, it 
is not to be imagined what effect a well. 
regulated ſtage would have upon mer.'s 
manners. The craft of an uſurer, the 
ablurdity cf a ich tool, the aukward 
roughneis of a fellow of half courage, 
the ungracgful mirth of a creature of 
halt WI, right de for ever put cut of 


counterarce —_ 
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countenance by proper parts for Dogget. 
Johnſon, br / Corbacchio the other 


nights mult have given all who ſa him 
a t gh deteſtation of aged avarice. 
The petulancy of a peeviſh old fellow, 
who loves and hates he knows not why, 
is very excellently performed by the 
ingenious Mr. William Penkethman in 
The Fop's Fortune; where, in the cha- 
racer of Don Cholerick Snap Shorto 
de Teſty, he anſwers no queſtions but 
ro thoſe whom he likes, and wants no 
account of any thing from thoſe he ap- 

oves. Mr. Penkethman is alſo ma- 

er of as many faces in the dumb-ſcene 
as can be expected from a man in the 
circumſtances of being ready to periſh 
out of fear and hunger : he wonders 
throughout the whole ſcene very matter- 
Iv, without neglecting his victuals. If 
1! he, as I have heard it ſometimes men- 
tioned, 2 t qualification for the 
world to follow buſinets and pleaſure 
too, what is it in the ingenious Mr. 
Penkethman to repreſent a ſenſe of plea- 
ture and pain at the fame time; as you 
may fee him do this evening ? 

As it is certain that a ſtage ought to 
be wholly ſuppreſſed, or judicioufly en- 
couraged, while there is one in the na- 
ton, men turned for regular pleaſure 
cannot employ their thoughts more uſe- 
rally, for the diverſion of mank.nd, 


than by convincing them that it is in 
themſelves to raiſe this entertainment to 
the greateſt height. It weuld be a 
=_ improvement, as well as embel- 
iſhment to the theatre, if dancing were 
more regarded, and taught to all the 
actors. One who has the advantage of 
ſuch an agreeable girliſh perſon as Mrs. 
Bicknell, joined with her capacity of 
imitation, could in proper geſture and 
motion repreſent all the decent charac- 
ters of female life. An amiable mo- 
deity in one aſpect of a dancer, and 
aſſumed confilence in another, a ſudden 
joy in another, a falling off with an im- 
patience of being beheld, a return to- 
wards the audience with an unſteady 
reſolution to approach them, and a well- 
ated ſolicitude to pleaſe, would revive 
in the company all the fine touches of 
mind raiſed in obſerving all the objects 
of affection or paſſion they had before 
beheld. Such elegant entertainments 
as theſe would poliſh the town into judg- 
ment in their gratifications; and deli- 
cacy in pleature is the firſt ſtep people 
of condition take in refermation from 
vice. Mrs. Bicknell has the only ca- 
pacity for this fort of dancing of any 
on the ſtage; and I dare fay all who fee 
her performance to-morrow night, when 
fure the romp will do her beit for her 
own benefit, will be of my mind. 


No CCCLXXI. TUESDAY, MAY 6. 


JAMNF IGITUR LAUDAS QUOD DE SAPIENTIBUYS UNUS 


RIDEBAT? 


Juv. SAT. x. v. 28. 


AND SHALL THE SAGE ® YouR APPROBATION WIN, 
WHOSE LAUGHING FEATURES WORE A CONSTANT GRIN? 


I Shall communicate to my reader the 
following letter for the entertain- 
ment of this day. 


SIR, 
YOU know very well that our nation 
is more famous for that fort af men 
who are called Whims and Humourifts, 
than any other country in the world; 
for which reaſon it is obſerved that our 
Engliſh comedy excels that of ail other 
nations in the novelty and variety of 
it's characters. 
Among thoſe innumerable ſets of 
Whims which our country produces, 
there are none whom I have regarded 


with more curioſity than thoſe who have 
invented any particular kind of diver- 
ſion for the entertainment of themſelves 
or their friends. My letter ſhall fin- 
gle out thoſe who take delight in ſorting 
2 company that has ſomething of bur- 
leſque and ridicule in it's appearance. 
I ſhall make myſelf underſtood by the 
following example. One of t'e wits 
of the laſt age, who was a man of a 
good eſtate, thought he never laid out 
his money better th-n in a jeſt. As he 
was one ycar at the Bath, obſerving that 
in the great confluence of fine peoicy 
there were ſcvetal among them with 
long, chias, 2 part of the viſage by 
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which he himſelf was very much diſ- 
tiuguiſhed, he invited to dinner half a 
ſcore of theſe remarkable perſons who 
had their mouths in the middle of their 
faces. They had no ſooner placed them- 
felves about the table, but they began 
to ſtare n one another, not being 


ahle to imagine what had brought them 
together. Our Engliſh proverb fayz— 


"Tis merry in the hall, 
When beards wag all. 


It proved fo in the aſſembly I am now 
ipcaking of, who ſeeing ſo many peaks 


= 


et faces agitated with eating, drink. 
and diſcourſe, and oblerving all 

chins that were preſent meeting toge- 
ther very often over the centre of the 
table, every one grew ſenſible of the jeit, 
and came into it with fo much good- 
Þumour, that they hved in ſtrict triend- 
ſhip and alliance irom that day for- 
ward. 

The fame gentleman ſome time after 
packed together a (et of Oglers, as he 
called them, conſiſting of ſuch as had 
an unlucky catt in their eyes. His di- 
verſion on this occalion was to fee the 
croſs hows, miſtaken tgns, and wrong 
connivances that paſſed amidſt ſo many 
broken and refratted rays of fight. 

The third feaſt which this merry gen- 
fleman exhibited was to the Stammer- 
ers, whom he in a ſuſh- 
cient body to fill his table. He had 
ordered one of his ſervants, who was 
piaced behind a fcreen, to write down 
their table-talk, which was eaſy 
to be done without the help of ſhort- 
hand. It appears by the notes which 
were taken. that though their conver- 
tation never fell, there were not above 
twenty wor:is ſpoken during the firit 
courte; that upon ſerving up the ſe- 
con J, one of the company was 3 quar- 
ter ot an hour in teiling them, that the 
ctucklings and atparagus were very good; 
and that another took up the ſame time 
in declaring himtelf of the ſame opi- 
nion. This jelt did not, however, go 
off fo well as the former; for one of 
ke gucits being a brave man, and tullcr 
«i retentment than he knew how to ex- 
preſs, went out of the room, and ſent 
ths facetions inviter a challenge in 
writ'ng, which, thougn it was after- 
wil dropped by the interpontion of 
F:r:1/4s, put a ftop to thete lud crous 
an 2143.0mmNeats., 

ivy, vr, | dare ay 


zen 'v/\! agree 


THE SPECTATOR, 


with me, that as there is no moral in 
theſe jetts, they ought to be (liicourage, 
and looked upon rather as pieces of un- 
luckineis than wit. However, as it 18 
natural for one man to refine upon the 
thought of another, and im hle for 
any hngle perſon, how great loever his 
ru may he, to invent an art, and 
ring it to it's utmoſt perfection; I ſhall 
here give you an account of an honeſt 
gentleman of my acquaintarce, who, 
upon hearing the character of the wit 
above mentioned, has himſelf aſſumed 
it, and enflervoured to convert it to the 
benefit of mankind. He invited hait a 
dozen of his friends one day to dinner, 
who were each of them fanious for in- 
ſerting ſeveral redundant phrates in the:r 
diſcourſe, as, D'ye hear me, Dye ſce, 
That is, And fo, Sir.” Each of the 
gueits making frequent uſe of his par- 
ticular elegance, a fo ridicuicus 
to his neighbour, that he could not Lu! 
reflect upon himſelf as a ing equa!- 
ly — to the K of the — 
pany: by this means, before they hoc 
fat long together, every one talking w.t!: 
the greateſt circumſpection, and ct - 
fully avoiding his favourite expletive, 
the converſation was cleared of it's c- 
dundancies, and had a greater quantity 
of ſenſe, though leſs of ſound in it. 
The fame well-meaning gent;cman 
took occaſion at another time ro brirg 
together ſuch of his friends as were ad- 
dicted to a fooliſh habitual cuſtom of 
ſwearing. In order to ſhew them the 
abſurdity of the praftice, he had re- 
courſe to the invention above-mentioncd, 
having placed an amanuenſis in a pri- 
vate part of the room. After the fe- 
cond bottle, when men open their minds 
without reſerve, my honeſt friend began 
to take notice of the many fonor-us 
but unneceſſary words that had pail*4 
in his houſe ſince their fitting down at 
table, and how much good converſation 
they had loſt by giving way to ſuch ſu- 
prong phraſes. * What a tax, {avs 
e, would they have raiſe! for the 
poor, hal we put the laws in exccu- 
tion upon one another? Every c 
of them took this gentle reproof in (34-4 
part. Upon which he told them, tha: 
knowing their converſation ward have 
no ſecrets in it, he had ordered nt te he 
taken down in writing, and for the bv - 
mour fake wout read it to them, if 
they pleaſed. There were ten facets ct 


it, which miaht have been reduced to 
two, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


two, had there not been thoſe abomina- 
ble interpolations I have before men- 
toned. Upon the reading of it in cold 
blood, it looked rather like a conference 
of fiends than of men. In ſhort, every 
one trembled at himſelf upon hearing 
calmly what he had pronounced amidit 
the heat and inadvertency of diſcourſe. 

I ſhall only mention another occa- 
ſion wherein he made uſe of the ſame in- 
vention to cure a different kind of men, 
who are the peſts of all polite converſa- 
tion, and murder tune as much as ei- 
ther of the two former, though they do 
it more innocently; I mean that dull ge- 
neration of ſtory-tellers. My friend got 
together about half a dozen of his ac- 
quaintance, who were infected with this 
ſtrange malady. The firit day one of 
them, fitting down, entered upon the 
liege of Namur, which laſted until four 
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of the clock, their time of parting. The 
ſecond day a North- Briton took poſſe! 
fion of the diſcourſe, which it was im- 
poſſible to get out of his hands ſo lung 
as the company ſtaid together. The 
third day was evgroſled after the ſame 
manner by a ftory of the fame length. 
They at laſt began to reflect upon this 
barbarons way of treating one another, 
and by th.s means awakened out of that 
lethargy with which each of them had 
been ſeized for ſeveral years. 

As vou have ſome where declared, that 
extraordinary and uvncommon churac - 
ters of mankind are the game which ycu 
dclight in, and as I look upon you to 
be the greateſt ſportſman, or, if vou 
pleaſe, the Nimrod among this ſpecics 
of writers, I thought this diſcovery 
would not be unacceptable to you. 

I am, Sir, &c. 


No CCCLXXIL. WEDNESDAY, MAY 5. 


— DET HC OPPROBRIA NOBIS 
ET DICI POTULIS:E, zT NON POTUISSE RAEFECLY. 


Ovrio, Mr. 1. v. 759. 


TO HEAR AN OPEN SLANDER, IS A CURSE; 
BUT NOT TO FIND AN ANSWER, 19 A WORSF, 


MR. SPECTATOR, MAY 6, 1712. 
Am lexton of the pariſh of Covent 
Garden, and complained to you ſome 

time ago, that as I was tolling into 
prayers at eleven in the morning, crowds 
of people of quality haſtened to aſſemhle 
at a puppet - how on the other ſide of 
the garden. I had at the ſame time a 
very great diſeſteem for Mr. Powell, and 
his little thoughtleſs commonwealth, as 
if they had enticed the gentry into thoſe 
wanderings : but let that be as it will, 
I am now convinced of the honeſt in- 
tentions of the ſaid Mr. Powell and 
company; and fend this to acquaint 
you, that he has given all the profits 
which ariſe to- morrow night by his play 
to the uſe of the poor charity-children 
of this pariſh. I have been informed, 
Sir, that in Holland all perſons who ſet 
up any ſhow, or act any ſtage - play, be 
they actors, either of wood and wire, or 
fleth and blood, are obliged to pay out 
of their gain ſuch a proportion to the 
honeſt and induſtrious poor in the neigh- 
bourhood : by this means they make 
diverſion and pleaſure pay a tax to la- 


DavpazN. 


bour and induſtry. I have been told 
alfo, that all the time of Lent, in Ro- 
man Catnolic countries, the perſons of 
conduion adminiſtered to the neceſſities 
of the poor, and attended the beds of 
lazars and diſcaſed perſons. Our Pro- 
teſtant ladies and gentlemen are ſo much 
to leek for proper ways of paſſing time, 
that they are obliged to Punchinello for 
knowing what to do with themſelves, 
Since the caſe is fo, I deſire only yon 
would entreat our people of quality, who 
are not to be interrupted in their plea- 
ſure, to think of the practice of any 
moral duty, that they would at leait 
fine for their ſins, and give fomething 
to thefe poor children; a little out of 
their luxury and ſuperfluity would atone, 
in ſome meaſure, for the wanton uſe of 
the reſt of their fortunes. It would not, 
methinks, be amiſs, if the ladies, who 
haunt the cloiſters and paſſages of the 
playhouſe, were upon every offence 
obliged ro pay to this excellent inſtitu - 
tion of ſchools of charity : this method 
would make offenders themſelves do ſer- 
vice to the public. But in the mean 

0 time 
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time I defire you would publiſh this 
voluntary reparation which Mr. Powell 
does our pariſh, for the noiſe he has 
made in it by the conſtant rattling of 
coaches, drums, trumpets, triumphs, 
and battles. The deſtruction of Troy 
adorned with highland dances, are to 
make up the entertainment of all who 
are ſo well diſpoſed as not to forbear a 
light entertainment, for no other reaſon 
but that it is to do a good action. I 
am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
RALPH BELLFRY. 


I am credibly informed, that all the 
inſinuations, which a certain writer made 
againſt Mr. Powell at the Bath, are falſe 
aud groundleſs. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


MY employment, which is that of a 
broker, leading me often into ta- 
verns about the Exchange, has given 
me occaſion to oblerve a certain enor- 
mity, which I ſhall here ſubmit to your 
animadverſion. In three or four of theſe 
taverns, I have, at different times, taken 
notice of a preciſe ſet of people with 
grave countenances, ſhort wigs, black 
cloaths, or dark camblet trimmed with 
black, and mourning gloves and hat- 
bands, who meet on certain days at 
each tavern ſucceſſively, and keep a fort 
of moving club. Having often met with 
their faces, and obſerved a certain ſlink- 
ing way in their dropping in one after 
another, I had the curioſity to enquire 
into their characters, being the rather 
moved to it by their agreeing in the 
ſingularity of their dreſs; and I find 
upon due examination they are a knot 
of pariſh-clerks, who have taken a fancy 
to one another, and perhaps ſettle the 
bills of mortality over their half-pints. 
J have fo great a value and veneration 
for any who have but even an aſſentin 

Amen in the ſervice of reiigion, that 

am afraid leſt theſe perſons ſhould incur 
ſome ſcandal by this practice; and 
would therefore, without raillery, ad- 
viſe them to ſend the Florence and pul- 
lets home to their own houſes, and not 


THE SPECTATOR. 


to live as well as the overſeers 

of the poor. I am, Sir, your mot 
humble ſervant, 

HumPHRY TRANSFER. 


MR, SPECTATOR, MAY 6. 
I Was lait Wedneſday night at a ta- 

vern in the city, among a ſet of men 
who call themſelves the Lawyers Club. 
You muſt know, Sir, this club conſiſts 
only of attornies; and at this meeting 
every one propoſes the cauſe he has then 
in hand to the board, upon which each 
member gives his judgment according 
to the experience he has met with. It 
it happens that any one puts a cafe of 
which they have had no precedent, it is 
noted down by the clerk Will Gooſe- 
quill, (who regiſters all their proceed- 
ings) that one of them may go the next 
day with it to a counſel. . This indeed 
is commendable, and ought to be the 
principal end of their meeting; but had 
you been there to have heard them relate 
their methods of managing a cauſe, 
their manner of drawing out their bills, 
and, in ſhort, their arguments upon the 
ſeveral ways of abuſing their clients, 
with the applauſe that is given to him 
who has done it moſt artfully, you 
would before now have given your re- 
marks on them. They are fo conſcious 
that their diſcourſes ought to be kept a 
ſecret, that they are very cautious of 
admitting any perſon who is not or their 
profeſſion. When any who are not of 
the law are let in, the perſon who in- 
troduces him, fays, he is a very honeſt 
gentleman, and he is taken in, as their 
cant is, to pay coſts. I am admitted 
upon the recommendation of one of their 
principals, as * a very honett, good- 
© natured fellow,” that will never be in 
a plot, and only defires to drink his 
bottle and ſmoak his pipe. You have 
formerly remarked upon feveral forts of 
clubs; and as the tendency of this 1s 
only to increaſe fraud and deceit, I hupe 
you will pleaſe to take notice of it. I 
am (with reſpect) your humble __ 
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No CCCLXXII.. THURSDAY, MAY 8. 


FALLIT ENIM VITIUM SPECIE VI TUT Iz ET UMBRA., 


Juv. SAT. XIV. v. 180. 


VICE OFT 1s HID IN vVIRTUE'S FAIR DISGUISE, 
AND IN HER BORROW'D FORM ESCAPES ENQUIRING EYES. 


R. Locke, in his Treatiſe of 

Human Underſtanding, has ſpent 
two chapters upon the Abuſe of Words. 
The firſt and moſt palpable abuſe of 
words, he ſays, is, when they are uſed 
without clear and diſtin ideas: the 
lecond, when we are fo inconſtant and 
unſteady in the application of them, 
that we ſometimes uſe them to ſignify 
one idea, ſometimes another. He adds, 
that the reſult of our contemplations and 
reaſonings, while we have no preciſe 
:deas fixed to our words, muſt needs be 
very confuſed and abſurd. To avoid 
this inconvenience, more eſpecially in 
moral diſcourſes, where the lame word 
mould conſtantly be uſed in the ſame 
ſenie, he earneſtly recommends the uſe 
ot definitions. A definition," fays 
he, © is the only way whereby the pre- 
ciſe meaning of moral words can be 
© known.” therefore accules thoſe 
of great negligence, who diſcourſ: of 
moral things with the leaſt obſcurity in 
the terms they make uſe of, ſince upon 
the forementioned ground he does not 
icruple to ſay, that he thinks © morality 
© is capable of demonſtration as well as 
* the mathematics.” 

I know no two words that have heen 
more abuſed by the different and wrong 
interpretations which are put upon them, 
than thoſe two, Modefty and Aſſurance. 
To ſay, ſuch a one is a modeſt man, 
ſometimes indeed paſſes for a good cha- 
acter; but at preſent is very often uſed 
to ſignify a ſheepiſh, aukward fellow, 
who neither good breeding, polite- 
nels, nor any knowledge of S world. 

Again, A man of aſſurance, though 
at firſt it only denoted a perſon of a free 
and open carriage, is now very uſually 
applied to 2 profligate wretch, who can 
break through all the rules of decency 
and morality without a bluſh. 

I thall endeavour therefore in this 
eſſay to reſtore thete words to their true 
meaning, to prevent the :dea of modeſty 
frony being confounded with thut of 
ſheepithneis, and to hinder impudznce 
from paſſing tor aſſurance. 


If I was to define modeſty, I 
would call it, The reflection of an in- 
« genuous mind, either when a man has 
committed an action for which be 
© cenſures himſelf, or fancies that he 1s 
* expoſed to the cenſure of others.” 

For this reaſon a man truly modeſt is 
as much ſo when he is alone as in com- 
pany, and as ſubject to a bluſh in the 
cloſet, as when the eyes of multitudes 
are upon him. 

I do not remember to have met with | 
any inſtance of modeſty with which I 
am fo well pleaſed, as that celebrated 
one of the young prince, whoſe father, 
being a tributary king to the Romans, 
had ſeveral complaints laid againſt him 
before the ſenate, as 2 tyrant and op- 
preſſor of his ſubjects. The prince 
went to Rome to defend his father, but 
coming into the ſenate, and hearing a 
multitude of crimes proved upon him, 
was ſo oppreſſed when it came to his 
turn to ſpeak, that he was unable to 
utter a word. The ſtory tells us, that 
the tathers were more moved by this 
inſtance of modeſty and ingenuity, than 
they could have been by the moſt pa- 
thetic oration ; and, in ſhort, pardoned 
the guilty father for this early promiſe 
ot virtue in the ſon. 

I take affurance to be the faculty 
© of poſſeſſing a man's ſelf, or of ſaying 
© and doing indifferent things withour 
any uneaſineſs or emotion in the mind.” 
That which generally gives a man aſ- 
ſurance is a moderate knowledge of the 
world, but above all a mind fixed and 
determined in itſelf to do nothing againit 
the rules of honour and decency. An 
open and affured behaviour is the natu- 
ral conſequence of ſuch a reſolution. 
A man thus armed, if his words or 
actions are at any time miſinterpreted. 
retires within himſelf, and from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own integrity, aſſumes 
force enough to diſpute the little cen 
ſures of ignorance or malice. 

Every one ought to cheriſh and en- 
courage in himſelf the mcdetty and af- 
(uz2nce L have here mentioned. 


5C2 A man 
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A man without aſſurance is liable to 
he made unealy by the folly or ill · nature 
of every one he converſes with. A man 
without modeſty is lott to all ſenſe of 
honour and virtue. 

It is more than prohable, that the 
prince above-mentioned poſſeſſed hoth 
theſe qualifications in a very eminent 
degree. Without aſſurance he would 
never have undertaken to ſpeak before 
the molt auguſt aſſembly in the world; 
without modeſt he would have pleaded 
the cauſe he had taken upon him, though 
it had appeared ever ſo ſcandalous. 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain, 
hat modeſty and aſſurance are both 
amiable, and 9 well meet in the 
ame perſon. hen they are thus 
mixed and blended together, they com- 
poſe what we endeavour to exprets when 
we lay a Modeſt Aſſurance; by which 
we underftand the juſt mean between 
ba(htulncſs and impudence. 

I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that 
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as the ſame man may be both modeft 
and aſſured, ſo it is alfo poſſible for the 
lame perſun to be both impudent and 
baſhful. 

We have frequent inſtances of this 
odd kind of mixture in people of de- 
praved minds and mean education; who 
though they are not able to meet a man's 
eyes, or pronounce a ſentence without 
confuſion, can voluntarily commit the 
greateſt villainies, or moſt indecent ac- 
tions. 

Such a perſon ſeems to have made a 
reſolution to do ill even in ſpite of him - 
ſelf, and in defiance of all thoſe checks 
and reſtraints his temper and com- 
plexion ſeem to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour 
to eſtabliſh this maxim, that the practice 
of virtue is the moſt proper method to 
give a man a becoming aſſurance in his 
words and actions. Guilt always ſecks 
to ſhelter itſelf in one of the extremes, 
and is ſometimes attended with both. 

X 


NV CCCLXXIV. FRIDAY, MAY 9. 


SIL ACTUM REPUTANS $1 QUID SUPERESSET AGENDUM, 


Luc. III. 11. v. 657. 


HZ RECKONS NOT THY PAST, WHILE AUGHT REMAILIN'D 


GUFAT TO BE Den E, OR MIGHTY TO BE GAIN'D, 


HERE is a fault, which, thongh 

common, wants a name. It is 
the very contrary to procraſtination : as 
we loſe the preſent hour by delaying 
from day to day to execute what we 
ought to ſo immediately, fo molt of us 
take occaiion to tit 1] and throw away 
the time in our potſeihon, by retroſpe& 
on what is paſt, imagining we have al- 
ready acquitted ourtelves, and ettabliſh- 
ed our characters in the fight of man- 
kind. But when we thus put a value 
upon ourtelves for what we have already 
dote, any farther than to explain our- 
telves in oder to aiſiſt our future con- 
duct, chat will give us an over-weening 
opiri 2 of our merit to the prejudice of 
our p":{eut induſtry. The great rule, 
methi s, ſhould be to manage the in- 
ſtant in ich we ſtand, with forticude, 
ep umninity, and moderation, accord- 
ing tv men's reſpechve circumſtances. 
If our paſt actions reproach us, they 
cannot be atoned for by our own ſevere 
refle ons io effectually as by a contrary 
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behaviour. If they are praiſe - wor thy, 
the memory of them is of no uſe but to 
act ſuitably to them. Thus a good 
preſent behaviour is an implicit repent- 
ance for any miſcarriage in what is pat; 
but preſent flackneſs will not make up 
for paſt activity. Time has ſwallowed 
up all that we contemporaries did yeſ- 
terday, as irrevocably as it has the 
actions of the antediluvians : but we 
are again awake, and what ſhall we 
do to day, which paſſes while we are 
vet ſpeaking? Shall we remember the 
toily of laſt night, or reſolve upon the 
exercile of virtue to-morrow? Laft night 
is certainly gone, and to-morrow ma 
never arrive: this inſtant make uſe of. 
Can you oblige any man of honour and 
virtue? Do it immediately. Can you 
vitic a ſick friend ? Will it revive him 
to ſce you enter, and ſuſpend your own 
eaſe and pleaſure to comfort his weak - 
nels, and hear the impertinencies of a 
wretch in pain? Do not ftay to take 
coach, but be gone. Your miſtreſs will 
bring 
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bring ſorrow, and your bottle madneſs : 
go to neither. Such virtues and diver- 
ſions as theſe are mentioned becauſe they 
occur to all men. But every man is 
ſufficiently convinced, that to ſulpend 
the uſe of the preſent moment, and re- 
ſolve better for the future only, is an 
unpardonable folly. What I attempted 
to conſider, was the miſchief of ſetting 
ſuch a value upon what is paſt, as to 
think we have done enough. Let a 
man have filled all the offices of life with 
the higheſt dignity until yeſterday, and 
begin to live only to himſelf to-day, he 
muſt expect he will in the effects upon 
his reputation be conſidered as the man 
who died yeſterday. "The man, who 
diſtinguiſhes himſelt from the reſt, ſtands 
in a preſs of people; thoſe before him 
intercept his progreſs, and thoſe behind 
him, if he does not urge on, will tread 
him down, Cæſar, of whom it was 
faid, * that he thought nothing done 
« while there was any thing left for him 
* to do, went on in performing the 
greateſt exploits, without afluming to 
himlelf a privilege of taking reſt upon 
the foundation of the merit of his for- 
mer actions. It was the manner of that 
glorious captain to write down what 
ſcenes he paſſed through, but it was 
rather to keep his affairs in method, and 
capable of a clear review in caſe they 
ſhould he examined by others, than that 
he built a renown upon any thing that 
was paſt. I ſhall produce two frag- 
ments of his, to demonſtrate, that it 
was his rule of life to ſupport himſelf 
rather by what he ſhould pertorm, than 
what he had done already. In the tablet 
which he wore about hun the fame year 
in which he obtained the battle of Phar- 
falia, there were found thele looſe notes 
for his own conduct: it is ſuppoſed, by 
the circumſtances they a} uded to, nut 
they might be ſet down the evening of 
the ſame night. 

My part is now but begun, and my 
glory muſt be ſuitained by the uſe I 
make of this victory; otherwiſe my loſs 
will be greater than that of Pompev. 
Our perſonal reputation wi rife or tall 
as we bear our reſpective ſortunes. All 
my private enemies among the priſon- 
ers ſhall be ſpared. I vill torget this, 


. 
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* in order to obtain ſuch another day. 
* Trebutius is aſhamed to ſee me: I will 
go to his tent and be reconciled in 
private. Give all the men of honour 
* who take part with me, the terms I 
offered betore the battle. Let them 
owe this to their friends who have 
been long in my intereſts. Power is 
weakened by the full uſe of it, but ex- 
tended by moderation. Galbinius is 
proud, and will be fervile in his pre- 
ſent fortune: let him wait, Send for 
Stertinius: he is modeſt, and his vir- 
tue is worth gaining. 1 have cooled 
my heart with reflection, and am fit to 
rejoice with the army to-morrow. He 
is a popular general who can expoſe 
himfelt like a private man during a 
battle; but he is more popular who can 
rejoice but like a private man after a 
victory. 

What is particularly proper for the 
example of ail who pretend to induſtry 
in the purtuit of honour and virtue, is, 
that this hero was more than ordinary 
ſolicitous about his reputation, when a 
common mind would have thought itſelf 
in ſecurity, and given itſelf a looſe to 
joy and triumph. But though this is a 
very great inſtance of his temper, I mult 
conteis I am more taken with his re- 
flections, when he retired to his cloſet 
in ſome diſturbance upon the repeated 
il omens of Calphurnia's dream the 
night before his death. The literal 
tranſlation of that tragment ſhall con- 
clude this paper. 

* Beit lo then. If I am to dic to- 
morrow, that is what I am to do to- 
morrow : it will not be then, becau'e 
I am willing it ſhonld be then; nor 
hall 7 {cape it, becauſe I am unwil- 
ling. It is in the gods when, but in 
my:e'f how I hail die. If Calphur- 
nia's lreams are fumes of indigeſtion, 
how ſaall T behold the day after to- 
morrow ? I. they are from the gods, 
their Kdmonition is not to prepare me 
to etcape from thei: decree, but to 
meet it. I have lived to a fulneſs of 
days und of glory: what is there that 
Cælar bw not done with as much ho- 
nour as ancient heroes? C:eiar has net 


yet died; Cælar is prepared to die.“ 


Ne CCCLXXV, 


THE 


RECTE BEATUM: 


SPECTATOR, 


Ne CCCLXXV. SATURDAY, MAY 10. 


WON POSSTDENTEM MUt TA VOCAVERIS 
RECTIUS OCCUPAT 
KOMEN BEATI, QUI DEORUM 
MUNERIBUS SAPIENTER Ur, 
PURAMQUE CALLET PAUPERIEM PATTI, 
PEJUSQUE LETHO FLAGITIUM TIMET. 


Ho. OD. Ix. . Iv. v. 43. 


WHO ARE OF LARGEST TENEMENTS POSSEST, 
WHILE SWELLING COFFEKS BREAK THEIR OWNERS REST. 
MORE TRULY HAPPY THOSE, WHO CAN 


WI BARBAROUSLY CALL THEM BLEST, | 


GOVERN THAT LITTLE EMPIRE, MAN : 
WHO SPEND THEIR TREASURE FREELY, AS 'TWAS GIVEN 
BY THE LARGE BOUNTY OF INDULGENT HEAVEN: 


SMILE AT THE DOUBTFUL TIDE OF FATE, 


WHO, IN A FIx'D, UNALTERABLESTATE, 8 


AND SCORN ALIKE HER FRIENDSHIP ANDHER HATE? 
WHO POISON LESS THAN FALSHOOD FEAR, 
LOTH TO PURCHACE LIFEC!tO DEAR. 


Have more than once had occaſion to 
mention a noble ſaving of Seneca 
the philoſopher, that a virtuous perſon 
ſtruggling with misfortunes, and riſing 
above them, is an object on which the 
s themlelves may look down with 
delight. I ſhall therefore tet before my 
reader a ſcene of this kind of diſtreis in 
private life, for the ſpeculation of this 
day. 

An eminent citizen who had lived in 
good faſhion and credit, was, by a train 
of accidents, and by an unavoidable per- 
plexity in his affairs, reduced to a low 
condition. There is a medeſty uſually 
attending faultleſs poverty, which made 
him rather chooſe to reduce his manner 
of living to his preſent circumſtances, 
than ſolicit his friends in order to ſup- 
port the ſhew of an eſtate when the ſub- 
tance was gone. Hs wife, who was a 
woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved her- 
ſelf on this occalion with uncommon de- 
cency, and never 4ppearcd fo amiable in 
his eyes as now. Inſtead of upbraiding 
him with the ample fortune ſhe hac 
drought, or the many great offers ſhe had 
retaſcd for his ſake, ſhe redoubled all the 
inſtances of her affection, while her huſ- 
band was continually pouring out his 
heart to her in complaints that he had 
ruined the beſt woman in the world. He 
ſometimes came hGme at a time when ſhe 
did not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in 
tears, which ſhe endeavoured to conceal, 
and always put on aa air of chearfulneſs 
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to receive him. To leſſen their expence, 
their eldeſt daughter, (whom I ſhall call 
Amanda) was ſent into the country, to 
the houſe of an honeſt farmer, who had 
married a ſervant of the family. Tbis 
young woman was apprehenſive of the 
ruin which was approaching, and had 
privately eng a friend in the neigh- 
bonrhood to give her an account of what 
paſſed from time to time in her father's 
atfairs. Amanda was in the bloom of 
her youth and beauty, when the lord of 
the manor, who often called in at the 
farmer's houſe as he followed his coun- 
try ſports, fell paſſionately in love with 
her. He was a man of great generoſity, 
but from a looſe education had contract- 
ed a hearty aver ſion to marriage. He 
therefore entertained a deſign upon A- 
manda's virtue, which at preſent he 
thought fit to keep private. The inno- 
cent creature, who never ſuſpected his 
intentions, was pleaſed with his perſon ; 
and having obſerved his growing paſſion 
for her, hoped by ſo advantageous a 
match ſhe might quickly bein a capacity 
of ſupporting her impoveriſhed relations. 
One day as he called to fee her, he found 
her in tears over a letter ſhe had juſt re- 
ceived from her friend, which gave an 
account that her father had lately been 
ſtripped of every thing by an execution. 
The lover, who with ſome difficulty 
found out the cauſe of her grief, took 
this occaſion to make her a propoſal. It 
is impoſſible to expreſs Amanda's _ 
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ſion when ſhe found his pretenſions were 
not honourable. She was now deſerted 
of all her hopes, and had no power to 
ſpeak; but ruſhing from him in the ut- 
woſt diſturbance, locked herſelf up in 
her chamber. He immediately diſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger to her father with the fol- 
lowing letter. 


SIR, 
I Have heard of your misfortune, and 
have offered your daughter, if the will 
live with me, to ſettle on her four hun- 
red pounds a- year, and to lay down the 
ſum for which you are now diſtreſſed. 
I will be fo ingenuous as to tell vou that 
I do not intend marriage: but it you are 
wiſe, vou will uſe your authority with 
her not to be too nice, when ſhe has an 
opportunity of ſaving you and your fa- 
mily, and of making hericlf happy. I 
am, &c. 


This letter came to the hand of Aman- 
da's mother; (he ope neil and read it with 
great ſurpriſe and concen. She did not 
think it proper to expliin herſelf to the 
meſtenger, but deſiring him to call again 
the next morning, ſhe wrote to her daugh- 
ter as follows. 


DEAREST CHILP, 
* OUR father and I have juſt now re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman who 
ends love to you, with a propoſal that 
inſults our mis fortunes, and would throw 
us to a lower degree ot miſery than any 
thing which is come upon us. How 
could this barbarous man think that the 
tendereſt of parents would be tempted to 
ſupply their want by giving up the beſt 
of children to infamy and ruin? It is a 
mean and cruel artifice to make this pro- 
poſal at a time when he thinks our ne- 
ceſſities mult compel us to any thing; 
but we will not eat the bread of ſhame; 
and therefore we charge thee not to think 
of us, but to avoid the ſnare which is 
laid for thy virtue, Beware of pitying 
us: it is not ſo bad as you have perhaps 
been told, All things will yet be weil, 
and I ſhall write my child better news. 
I have been interrupted ; I know not 
how I was moved to fay things would 
mend. As I was going on I was ſtartled 
by a noiſe of one that knocked at the 
door, and hath brought us an unexpect- 


ed ſupply of a debt which has long been 


owing. Oh! I will now tell thee all. 


It is ſome days I have lived al meſt with- 
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our __ having conveyed what little 


money I could raile to your poor father. 
Thou will weep to think where he is, 
== aſſured he will be ſoon at liberty. 

at cruel letter would have broke his 
heart, but I have concealed it from him. 
I have no companion at preſent beſides 
little Fanny, who ſtands watching m 
looks as I write, and is crying for her ſii- 
ter: ſhe ſays ſhe is ſure you are not well, 
having diſcovered that my preſent trouble 
is about you. But do not tkink I would 
thus repeat my ſorrows to grieve thee. 
No, it is to intreat thee not to make them 
inſupportable, by adding what would be 
worſe than all. Let us bear chearfully 
an affliction which we have not brought 
on ourſelves, and remember there is a 
Power who can better deliver us out of 
it, than by the loſs of thy innocence. 
Heaven preſerve my dear child, Thy 
affectionate mother——, 


The meſſenger, notwithſtanding he 
miſed todeliver this letter al 
on it firſt to his maſter, = — 
gined would be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of giving it into her hands him- 
ſelf. His maſter was impatient to know 
the ſucceſs of his propoſal, and therefore 
broke open the letter, privately to fee 
the contents. He was not a little move 
ed at fo true a picture of virtye in diſ- 
treſs : but at the ſame time was infinite. 
ly ſurpriſed to find his offers rejected. 
However, he reſolved not to ſuppreſs the 
letter, but carefully ſealed it up again, 
and carried it to. Amanda. All lis en- 
dexvours to fee her were in vain, until 
ſhe was aſſured he brought a letter from 
her mother. He would not part with it 
but upon condition that ſhe would read it 
without leaving the room. While fae 
was peruſing it, he fixed his eyes on her 
face with the deepeſt attention: her con- 
cern gave a new icttneſs to her beauty, 
and when ſhe burit into tears, he could 
no longer refrain from bearing a part in 
her ſorrow, and telling her, that he too 
had read the letter, and was reſol ved to 
make reparation for having been the oc- 
caſion of it. My reader will not be diſ- 
pleaſed to fee the ſecond epiſtle which he 

now wrote to Amanda's mother. 


MADAM, 
1 Am full of ſhame, and will never for- 
give myſelf, if I have not your par- 
don for what I lately wrote. It was 
far from my intention to add troubie to 
tlie 
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the afflifted; nor could any thing, but my 
being a ſtranger to you, have betrayed 
me into a fault, for which, it I live, 1 
ſhall endeavour to make you amends, as 
a fon. You cannot be unhappy while 
Amanda is your daughter : nor ſhall be, 
if any thing can prevent it, which is in 
the power of, Madam, your molt obe- 
dient, humble ſervant b 


This letter he ſent by his ſteward, and 
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ſoon after went up to town himſelf to 
complete the generous act he had now 
reſolved on. By his friendſhip and aſ- 
ſiſtance, Amanda's father was quickly 
in a condition of retrieving his perplex- 
ed affairs. To conclude, he married 
Amanda, and enjoyed the double fatis- 
faction of having reſtored a worthy fa- 
mily to their former proſperity, and of 
nuaaking himſelf happy by an alliance to 
their virtues. 


Ne CCCLXXVI. MONDAY, MAY 12. 


ww PAVOXNE xXx PY THAGOREO, 


PES. SAT. Vic v. 11. 


FROM THE PFYTHAGOREAN PZACOCE. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

Have obſerved that the officer vou 

ſome time ago appointed as inſpector 
of figns has not done his duty ſo well as 
to give you an account of very many 
range occurrences in the public ſtrects 
which are worthy of, but have efcaped 
your notice. Among all the oddneſſes 
which I have ever met with, that which 
I am now telling you of gave me ma ſt 
delight. You mult have obſervei that 
all the criers in the ſtrect attract the at- 
tention of the patiengers, ant} of the in- 
kabitants in the feveral parts, by ſome- 
thing very particular in their ture itſelf, 
in the dwcl ing upon a note, or cle 
making themteives wholly unintelligible 
by a {cream. The perſon I am fo de- 
lighted with has nothing to ſell, but very 
wravely receives the bounty ot the pev- 
ple, for no other merit but the homage 
they pay to his manner of ſigniſying to 
them that he wants 2 ſubſidy. You mutt, 
ture, have heard ſpeak of an old man, 
who walks about the city, and that part 
of the ſuburbs which hes beyond the 
Tower, performing the office of a day- 
watch man, followed by a gooſe, which 
bears the bob of his ditty, and confirms 
what he fays with a Quack, Quack. I 
gave little heed to the mention of this 
known circumſtance, until heing the o- 
ther day in thoſe quarters, I paſted by a 
decrepul old fellow with a pole in his 
hand, who jult then was bawling out, 
* Half an hour after one of the clock! 
and immediately a dirty gooſe hehind him 
made her reſponſe, Quack, Quack. I 
could not forbear attending this grave 


proceſſion for the length of half à ſtrect, 


with no ſmall amazement to find the 
whole place fo familiarly acquainted with 
a melancholy midnight voice at noon- 
day, giving them the hour, and exhort- 
ing them of the departure of time with a 
bounce at their doors. While I was full 
of this novelty, I went into a friend's 
houſe, and told him how I was diverted 
with their whimſical monitor and his 
equipage. My friend gave me the hiſ- 
tory; and interrupted my commendation 
of the man, by telling me the livelihood 
of theſe two animals is purchaſed rather 
by the good parts of the gooſe than of 
the leader; for it ſeems the peripatetic 
who walked before her was a watchman 
in that neighbourhood; and the gooſe of 
herſelf, by trequently hearing his tone, out 
of her natural vigilance, not only ob- 
ſerved, but anſwered it very regularly 
from time to time. The watchman was 
fo affected with it, that he bought her, 
and has taken her in partner, only alter- 
ing their hours of duty from night to day. 
The town has come into it, and they 
lire very comfortably. This is the mat- 
ter of fact: now I deſire you, who are a 
— philoſopher, to conſider this al. 
iance of inſtin and reaſon. Your ſpe- 
culation may turn very naturally upon 
the force the ſuperior part of mankind 
may have upon the ſpirits of ſuch as, 


Ake this watchman, may be very near 


the ſtandard of geeſe. And you may 
Wd to this practical obſervation, how in 
ages and times the world has been car- 
riedaway by «© d unaccountable things, 
which one would think would paſs upon 
no creature which had reaſon; and, un- 
der the ſymbol of this gcole, you may 
enter 
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enter into the manner and method of 
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leading creatures, with their eyes open, 
through thick and thin, for they know 
nat what, they know not why. 

All which is humbly ſubmitted to 


your ſpectatorial wiſdom, by, Sir, your 


moſt humble lervant, 
MICHAEL GaN DER. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


I Have for ſeveral years had under my 
care the government and education of 


young ladies, which truſt I have endea- 
vourcl to diſcharge with due regard to 
their ſeveral capacities and fortunes: I 
have left nothing undone to imprint in 
every one of them an humble courteous 
mind, accompanied with a graceful be- 
coming mien, and have made them pretty 
much acquainted with the houſhold part 
of family affairs; but ſtill I find there is 


ſomething very much wanting in the air 


of my ladics, different from what I oh- 
ſerve in thoſe that are eftcemed your fine- 
bred women. Now, Sir, I muſt own to 
you, I never ſuffered my girls to learn 
to dance; but ſince IJ have rcad your dif- 
courte of dancing, where you have de- 
ſcribed the benuty and ſpirit there is in 
z gular motion, T own mytelf your con- 
vert, and reſolve for the future to give 
ry young ladies that accompliſhnent, 
But upon imparting my detlign to their 
rents, I have been made very unealy 
tor ſome time, becauſe ſeveral of them 
k:ve declared, that if I did net make 
„of the maſter they recommended, 
they would take away their children, 


There was Colonel Jumper's lady, a co” 
lonel of the trainbands, that has a great 
intereſt in her pariſh; ſhe recommends 
Mr. Trot for the prettieſt maſterin town, 
that no man — 6 a jig like him, that 
ſhe has ſcen him riſe fix or ſeven capers 
together with the greateſt eaſe imagin- 
able, and that his ſcholars twiſt themſelves 
more ways than the ſcholars of any ma- 
ſter in town: befides there is Madam 
Prim, an alderman's lady, recommends 
a maſter of her own name, but ſhe de- 
clares he is not of their family, yet a 
very extraordinary man in his way; for 
beſides a very ſoft air he has in dancing, 
he gives them a particular behaviour at 
a tea-table, and in preſenting their (nuff 
box, to twirl, flip, or flirt a fan, and 
how to place patches to the beſt advan- 
tage, either for fat or lean, long or oval 
faces: for my lady ſays there is more in 
thete things than the world imagines. 
But I mutt confeſs the major part of 
thoſe I am concerned with, leave it to 
me. [I defire therefore, according to the 
incloſed direction, you would fend your 
corr-/pondent who has writ to you on 
that luhject to my houſe, If proper ap- 
pi:cation this way can give innocence 
new charms, and make virtue legible in 
the countenance, I ſhall ſpare no charge 
to make my tcholars in their very fea- 
tures and limbs bear witnels how care- 
ful I have been in the other parts of their 
education. I am, Sir, your moſt hum- 
ble tervaut, 

Fe RacHEL WATCHFUL, 


Ne CCcLXXVII. TUESDAY, MAY 13. 


QUID QUISQUE VITET, NUNQUANM KOMINI SATTS 


CAUTUM EST IN HOR AS: 


Hos. Oo. XIII. I. 2. v. 14. 


WHAT EACH SHOULD FT, IS SELDOM KNOWN; 


WE, UNPRUVIDED, ARE UN DON E. 


OVE was the mother of poetry, 
and til] produces among the mot 
ig orant and barbarous, a thouſind ima- 
nary diitreſſes and poctical comphunts. 
. makes a footman talk like Oroon- 
dates, and converts a brutal ruſtic into 
a gentle (wan, The mutt ordinary vie- 
elan or mechanic in love, bieeds and 
pincs away with a certain elegance and 
tenderneſs of ſentiments which this pat- 
non naturally inſpires. 


Theſe inward languiſhings of a mind 


Caren. 


infected with this ſoftneſs, have given 
hirth to x phraſe which is made ule of 
by all the melting tribe, from the high- 
cit to the lowelt, I mean that of dying 
for love. 

Romances, which owe their very be- 
ing to this paſſion, are full cr theſe me- 
taphorical deaths. Herocs and heroines, 
knights, ſquires, and damſels, are all 
of them in a dying condition. There 
is the lame kind of mortality in our mo- 


dern tragedies, where every one galps, 
s D faints, 
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faints, bleeds, and dies. Many of the 
ts, to deſcribe the execution which is 
done by this paſſion, repreſent the fair- 
ſex as baſiliſks that deſtroy with their 
eyes; but I think Mr. Cowl-y has with 
reat juſtneſs of thought compared a 
beautiful woman to a porcupine, that 
ſen/ ls an arrow from every part. 

I have often thought, that there is no 
way fo etfectual for the cure of this ge- 
neral infirmity, as a man's reflecting 
npon the motives that produce it, When 
the paſſion procees irum the fente of 
any virtue or perfection in the perion 
beloved, I would by no means difcou- 
rage it; but if a man conhders that all 
his heavy complaints of wounels ane 
deaths rile from fome little affectations 
of coquetry, which ave improved into 
charms by his own lond imagination, 
the very laying before himtelf the cautc 
of his diltemper, may be tulhcient to 
effe& the cue of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked 
over the ſeveral bundles of letters which 
I have received from dying people, an- 
compoſed out of them the tollowing bill 
of mortality, which I thall lay before 
my reader without any farther preface, 
as hoping that it may be uſeful to him 
in diſcovering thoſe ſeveral places where 
there is moſt danger, and thote fatal 
arts which are made ule of to deſtroy 
the heedleis and unwary. 


Lytfander, flain at a puppet-ſhow on 
the third of September. 

Thirus, ſhot from a caſement in Pic- 
cadillx. 

T. S. wonnded be Telinda's ſcarlet 
ſtocking, as ſhe was Hepping out of a 
coach. 

Will. Simple, ſmitten at the opera by 
the glance of an eye that was aimed at 
one who ſtood by him. 

Tho. Vainlove, loft his life at a ball. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a 
fan on his left ſhoulder by Coquetilla, 
as he was talking careleſsly with her in a 
bow- window. 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the 
playhouſe in Drury I. ne by a frown. 

Philander, mortones wounded by 
Chora, as the was adinutting her tucker. 

Ralph Capley, Ely. hu by a random 
ſhort at the ring, 

F. R. caught his death upon the wa- 
"27, Apel the Urt. 
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W. W. killed by an unknown hand, 
that was playing with the glove off 
upon the ſide of the front-box in Drury 
Lane. 

Sir Chriſtopher Crazy, Bart. hurt by 
the hruſh of a whalchone petticoat, 

Sylvius, ſhot through the ſticks of a 
fan at St. James's church. 

Damon, ſtruck through the heart by 
a diamond necklace. 

Thomas Truſty, Francis Gooſequill, 
William Meanwell, Edward Callow, 
Liars, ſtanding in a row, fell all four at 
the tame time by an ogle of the widov- 
Tr2pland. 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon 
a lady's tail as he came out of the play- 
houte, ſhe turned full upon him, and 
laid him dead upon the ſpot. 

Dick Taſtewell, ſlain by a bluſk from 
the Queen's hox in the tuird act of The 
Trip to the Jubilee. 

Samuel Felt, haberdaſher, wounded 
in his walks to Iflington, by Mrs. Su- 
lanna Croisſtitch, as the was clambering 
over a ſtile. 

R. F. T. V. 8, I. M. 2, &c. put 
to death in the laſt birth-day maſſacre. 

Roger Biinko, cut off in the twenty- 
firſt year of his age by a white-waſh. 

Mulidorus, flain by an arrow that 
flew out of a dimple in Belinda's lef: 
cheek. 

Ned Courtly, preſenting Flavia with 
her glove (which ſhe had dropped on 
eng aj ſhe received it, and took awav 

is life with a curtſy. 

John Goſſelin, having received a flight 
hurt from a pair of blue eyes, as he was 
— his eſcape was diſpatched by a 
{mile. 

Strephon, killed by Clarinda as ſhe 
looked down into the pit. 

Charles Careleſs, ſhot flying by a girl 
of fifteen, who unexpectedly popped hei 
head upon him out of a coach. 

Johah Wither, aged threeſcore and 
three, ſent to his long home by Eliza- 
beth Jetwell, ſpinſter. 

Jack Freelove, murdered by Meliſſa 
in her hair, 

William Wiſeacre, Gent. drowned in 
a flood of tears by Moll Common. 

John Pleadweil, Etfq. of the Middle 
Temple, harritter at law, aſſaſſinated iu 
his chambers the 6:h inſtant by Kitty Sly, 
who pretended to come to him for his 
advice. [ 
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Ne CccLxxvm. WEDNESDAY, MAY 14. 


AGGREDERE, © MAGNOS, ADERIT JAM TEMPUS HONORF*, 
. VII. Ec. rv. v. 48. 
MATURE IN YEARS, TO READY HONOURS MOVE. DayDEer. 


1 Will make no apology for entertain - nius, a friend of mine, in the country, 
ing the reader with the following who is not aſhamed to employ his wit 
poem, which is written by a great ge- in the praiſe of his Maker. 


MESSIAH, 


&A SACRED ECLOGUE, COMPOSED OF SEVERAL PASSAGES OF ISAIAH 
THE PROPHET. | 


WRITTEN IN IMITATION OF VIRGITL'Ss POLLIO- 


E nymphs of Solyma! begin the ſong, 
To heav'nly themes ſublimer {runs belong. 
The moſſy fountains, and the ſylvan ſhades, 
The dreams of Pindus and th' Aonian maids, 
Delight no more—O thou my voice infpire, 
Who tonch'd Ifaiah's hailow'd lips with fire! 
Rapt into future times, the bar | begun, 

A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a fon ! 


From Jeſſe's root beho:d a Branch ariſe, Iſaiæ, Cap. 11. 
Whole facred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſkies: Ver. 1. 

Th' æthereal ſpirit o'er it's leaves ſhall move, 

And on it's top deſcends the myſtic Dore. 

Ye Heav'ns! — high the dewy ne.tar pour, Cap. 45. ver. 3. 
And in ſoft filence the | the kindly thow'r! 

The fick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, Cap. 25. ver. 4. 


From ttorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade. 
All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail 
Returning Juſtice lift aloft her ſcale; Cap. 9. ver. 7. 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-rob'd Innocence from Heav*n deſcend. 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th' expected morn |! 
Oh ſpring to light, au picious Babe, be born! 
See Nature hattes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 
With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring ; Cap. 35. ver. 2. 
See lofty Lehanon his head advance, 
See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance, 
See ſpicy 3 from .owly Sharon riſe, 
And Carmel's flow'ry top pertume the ſkies ! 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſart chears; 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears; Cap. 40. ver, 
A God! a God! the vocal hills reply, 27.4. 
The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 
Lo Earth receives him from the bending ſkies ! 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye valleys riſe! 
With heads declin' , ye cedars, homage pay; 
Be ſmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way! 
The Saviouk comes! by ancient bards foretold: 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold! Cap. 42. ver. 18. 
He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, Cap. 35. ver. 
And on the fightleſs eye-ball pour the day, 5, 6. 
3D 2 Tis 


Cap. 25. ver. 8. 


Cap. 40. ver. 11. 


Cap. 9. ver. 6. 
Cp. VEL. 4. 


Cap. 65. ver. 
21, 22. 


Cap. 35. ver. 
TJ, 7 


Cap. 41. ver. 19. 
and Cap. 55. 
ver. 1 3 


Cap. 11. ver. 6, 


. 


Cap. 69. ver. 1. 


Cap. 6c. ver. 4. 


Cap. 60. ver. 3. 


Cap. £6. ver. 6. 


Cap. £6, ver. 1, 
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Tis he th' obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 
And bid new muſic charm th' unfolding ear: 
The dumb ſhall fing, the lame his crutch foregoy 
And leap exuiting hke the bounding roe; 
No figh, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear, 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear, 
In adamantine chains ſhall Death be bound, 
And Hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 
As the good Shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freſheſt paſtures and the pureſt air, 
Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs, 
By day o'erſecs them, and by night protects, 
The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms ; 
Mankind ſhall thus his guardian care engage, 
The promis'd Father of the future age. 
No more ſhall nation againtt nation nie, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor ficids with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets k:ndlc rage no more; 
But uſeleſs lances into ſevthes ſliall bend, 
And the broad falchion im a plow- mare end. 
Then palaces fhall rite; the joyful fon 

bail finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd lire begun; 
Theor vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall vield. 
And the ſame hand that fow'd ſhall reap the field. 
The iwain in barren deferts with furpriſe 
Secs lihes ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe, 
And ſtarts amid!tt the thirſty wilds to hear 
New fails of water murmuring in his ear: 
On ritted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The green reed tremhles, and the buiruth nods, 
Waſte ſandy vallevs, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The ſpiry fir and ſhape. y box adorn : 
To leafleſs ſnrubs the leow'ring palms ſucceed, 
And off rous mvriic to the noitom weed, 
The lambs with wolves ſhajl graze the verdant mead, 
And boys iu ry bands the tiger lead; 
'i ne irecr and lion at one crib ſhall meet, 
And b- rmlcls terpents leck the pilgrim's feet. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted batiliſk and tp-ckled ſnake; 
Fleus'd, the green luſtre ot the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue and pointleſsfting ſhall play. 

Rite, crown'd with light, imperial Salem rite! 

Exalt thy tow'ry head, and litt thy eyes! 
Sce, a long race thy ſpacious courts adern 
See future ſons and daughters yet unburn 
In crouding rai ks on ev'ry ſide ariſe 
Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies! 
See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 
See thy bright altars throng'd with proftrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabean ſprings! 
For ther Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 
And tecds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 
See Henv'n it's ſparkling portals wide dilplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day! 
more the riling lun fha!l gild the morn, 
Nor e ung Cynthia ul her lilver horn, 


But 
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But loſt, diTo'y! in thy ſuperior rays, 
One tile of glory, one unclonded Haze 


O'erflow thy courts: Th. Li t Himſelf ſhall ſhine 


Rerc ud, | Gad's eternal u be tine! 

The cus "a, TP alte, the ſkies in ſnake decay Cap. 31. ver. 6. 
Rocks tall to gutt, and monnr ms melt away; z and Cap. 54. 
Bit f. 4 115 : wo nd. His fiving pow'r r mains: v. 20. 


Thy K. alm for cer laſts, thy own Melliah reigns. T 


No 
SCINE TUUM NINIL 287 
— EKhůl YCFI VC 


Hive often von lere at that 1. 
natured poſition which has been 
f{ometim-s maintained in the [choole, 
and is comprited in an old Latin verſe, 
namely, that“ a man's knowledge 15 
© worth ming it he communicates 
* what he knows to any one beſides.” 
There is certainly no more ſenſible plea- 
ſure to a good- natured man, than if he 
can by any means gratify or inform the 
mind of another. I might ad, that 
this virtue naturally carries it's own 
reward along with it, fince it is almoſt 
impoſſible it ſhould be exerciſed without 
the impr ovement ef the perſon who prac - 
tiles it. The reading of books, and 
the daily occur rences af life, arc conti- 
nually furniſking us with matter for 
thought and reflection. It is extremely 
natural for us to dehre to fee tuch our 
thoughts put into the diefs of words, 
without which indeed we can ſcarce have 
a clear and diſtin&t idea of them our- 
fſ-lves: when they are thus cloathed in 
exprettons, nothing fo truly ſhews us 
whether they are jutt or falſe, as thoſe 
ets which they produce in the minds 
ot Gthers. 

I am apt to fatter myſelf, that in the 
courſe of theſes mv feculations, I have 
treated of iwveral ſabjetts, and laid down 
many tuch v. les for the conduct of a 
man's lite, which my readers were either 
wholty ignorant of before, or which at 
leatt thote few, who were acquainted 
with them, looked upon as fo many ſe- 
crets thev have tound out tor the con- 
duct of themiz]ves, but were reſolved 
never to have made public. 

I am the more confirmed in this opi- 
nion from my having received feveral 
letters, wherein I am "cenſured for hay - 
ing protiituted Learning to the embraces 
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Fry 20 Sar. 1. v. 27. 


Davrok x. 


of the vulcar, and made her, as one of 
my corre sent pariles it, a common 
trum: bam charge; by another with 
| ying open the arcana, or ſecrets of 
pru lence, to the eves Of every reader, 

The narrow ſpirit which appears in 
the letters of thele my correſpondents is 
the I-!l5 ſurprifing, as it has ſhewn itlelf 
in all ages: there is (vl extant an epittle 
written bv Alexander the Great tu his 
tutor Ariitoile, upon that phil-topher” 8 
publiſhing tome part of his writings; in 
which the prince complains of his hav 
ing made known to ail the worki thoſe 
ſecrets in learnins which he had before 
communicate i to him in private lectures; 
concluding, That he had rather excel the 
reſt of mankind in knowledge than in 
power. 

Louiſa de Padilla, a lady of great 
learning, and Counteſs of Aran, was 
in like manner angry with the famous 
Gratian, upon his publiſhing his treatiſe 
cf the Diſeteto; wherein the fancied that 
he had laid open thoſe maxinas to com- 
mon renders, which caught only ro have 
been referved for the knowledge of the 
great 

Theſe obicHions are thought by many 
of io much weight, that they often de- 
fene the above mentioned a by 
aſarming they have alfecte'! ſuch an ob- 
ſcurity in their ſtile and manner of vrit- 
iv”, that though every one may read 
their works, there wit be but very few 
who can comprehend their meaning. 

P-rfius, the Latin ſatiritt, affected 
ob{curity for another reaton 3 with 
which however Mr. Cowley is fo of- 
tended, that writing to one of his friends 

—* You," ſays he, tell me, that you 
© do not know whether Perus be a 
© goud poet gr no, becauſe you cannot 


' underſtand 
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* underſtand him; for which very rea- 
* fon I aftirm that he is not fo.” 

However, this art of writing unintel- 
ligibly has been very much improved, 
and followed by ſeveral of the inoderns, 
who obſerving the general inclination of 
mankind to dive into a tecret, and the 
reputation many have acquired by con- 
cealing their meaning under obſcure 
terms and phraſes, reſolve, that they 
may be it:]] more abſtruſe, to write 
without any meaning at all. This art, 
as it is at preſent practited by many 
eminent authors, conſitts in throwing 10 
many words at a venture into different 
periods, and leaving the curious reader 
to find the meaning of them. 

The Egyptians, who made uſe of 
hieroglyphics to ſignify ſeveral things, 
expreſſed a man who con his Know- 
ledge and diſcoveries aitogether within 
himlelf, by the figure of a dark lathorn 
cloſed on all fid:s, which, though it 
was illuminated within, afforded no 
manner of li ht or advantage to ſuch as 
ſtood by it. For my own part, as I 
ſhall from time to time communicate to 
the public whatever diſcoveries I hap- 
pen to make, I ſhonid much rather b. 
compared to an ordinary lamp, wa.ch 
conturaes and u aſtes {cit tor the benetit 
of every paſſeng.:r. 

I hal conclude this paper with the 
ſtory of Roticrucins s tpulchre. I 
f1ppole I necd not inform my readers 
that this man was the author of the 
Roticruhan ect, and that his diſciples 
kill pretend to new difcoveries which 
they are never to communicate to che 
relt of mankind, 


A certain perſon having oceaſſon te 
dig ſomewhat deep in the ground, where 
this philoſopher lay interred, met with 
a ſmall door, having a wall on each 
tide of it, His curiolity, and the hopes 
of finding ſome hidden treaſure, ſoon 
prompted him to force open the door, 
He was immediately ſurpriſed by a ſud- 
den blaze of light, and diſcoverc.! a very 
fair vault: at the upper end of it was a 
ſtatue of a man in armour fitting by a 
table, and leaning on his left arm. He 
held a truncheen in his right hand, and 
had a lamp burning before him. The 
man had no ſooner ſet one foot within 
the vault, than the ſtatue ereRing itſelf 
from it's leaning poſture, ſtood bolt 
upright; and upon the fellow's auvanc - 
ing another ſtep, lifted up the truncheon 
in his righit- hand. The min ſtill ven- 
tured a third ſtep, when the ſtatue with 
a furious blow broke the lamp into a 
thouſand picces, and left his gueſt in a 
fuiden darknels. 

Upon the report of this adventure, 
the country people ſoon came with lights 
to tne fepuichre, and difcovered that 
the ſtatue, which was made of braſs, 
was nothing more than a piece of clock- 
work; that the floor of the vault was 
al]! looſe, and undlerlaid with ſeveral 
ſprings, which, upon any man's enter- 
ing, naturally produced that which had 
happened. 

Rovcrucins, ſay his diſciples, made 
uſe of this metho!, to ſhew the world 
that hel: re- invented the ever-burn- 
ing lamps & the zacients, though he 
was reſolved no one ſhould reap any ad- 


vantage from the diſcovery, 
X 


Ne CCCLXXX. FRIDAY, MAY 156. 


RIVALEM PATIENTER HARE, 


Ovp. Azs Art. . 17. v. 538. 


WITH PATIENCE BEAR A RIVAL IN THY LOVE. 


THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1712. 
SIR 


HE character you have in the 
= world of being the lady's philolo- 
pher, and the pretty advice I have feen 
vou give to others in your papers, make 
me addreſs my ſelf to you in this abrupt 
manner, and ty defire your opinion what 
in this age a woman may call a lover, 


J have lately had a gentleman that I 
thought male pretenſions to me, inſo- 
much that molt of my friends took no- 
tice of it and thought we were really 
married; winch I did not take much 
pains to undeceive them, and eſpecially 
a young gentlewoman of my particular 
acquaintance which was then in the 
country, She coming to town, and 


lecing 
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ſeeing our intimacy fo great, ſhe gave 
herſclf the liberty of taking me to taſk 
concerning it: I ingennoully told her 
we were not marriel, but I did not 
know what might he the event. She 
won got acquainted with the gentleman, 
and was pleaſed to take upon her to ex- 
amine him about it. Now whether a 
new face had made a greater conqueſt 
than the old, I will leave you to ju-lge : 
but I am informed that he utterly de- 
nie4 all pretenſions to courtſhip, but 
withal profeſſed a fincere friendthip for 
me; but whether ma.riages are pro- 
poſed by way of —— or not, is 
what I detire to know, and what I may 
really call a lover. There are ſo many 
who talk in a language fit only for that 
character, and yet guard themlelves 
againſt ſpeaking in direct terms to the 
point, that it 1s impoſſible to dittinguiſh 
between courtſhip and converſation. I 
hope you will do me jultice both upon 
my lover and my friend, if they pro- 
voke me further: in the mean time 1 
carry it with fo equa! x behaviour, that 
the nymph and the {wain too are mightily 
at a lots; each believes I, who know 
them both well, think myleli revenged 
in their love to one another, which cre- 
ates an irreconcilable jealouſy. If all 
comes right again, you ſhall hear fur- 
ther from, Sir, your molt obedient ſer- 


vant, MyYReTILLA., 


APRIL 28, 1712. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 


* OUR ob ervations on perſons that 

have behaveii themſelves irreve- 
rently at church, I 4cubt not have had 
à good effect on iome that have read 
them: but there is another fault which 
has hitherto eſcaped vour notice, I niczn 
of ſuch perſons us are very zealous and 
punctu 72 perform an einculation that 
is only preparatory to the {ervice of the 
church, an yet neglect to juin in the 
ſervice itſelf. There is an in{tance of 
this in a friend of Will Iioneycomb's, 
who fits oppoſite to me: he teidom 
comes in until the prayers are about hat 
over, and when he has entered unis leut, 
(inſtead of joining with the congrega- 
tion) he devoutly hols his hat beicre 
his face for three or four moments, then 
bows to all his acquaintance, fits down, 
rakes a pinch of ſnuff, it it be evening 
ſervice perhaps a na», and ſpends the 
remaining time in tuv-ying the con- 
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gregation. Now, Sir, what I would 
delire, is, that you will animadvert a 
little on this gentleman's practice. In 
my opinion, this gentleman's devotion, 
cap-in-hand, is only a compliance to 
the cuſtom of the place, and goes no 
tarther than a little eccleſiaſtical good- 
breeding. It you will not pretend to 
tell us the motives that bring ſuch 
triſlers to ſolemn aſſemblies, yet let me 
dchre that you will give this letter a 
place in your paper, and I thall remain, 
Sir, your obliged humble ſervant, 

J. S. 


Mn. SPECTATOR» MAY THE 5th, 


HE converſation at a club, of which 

I am a member, laſt night falling 
upon vanity end the delire of being ad- 
mired, put me in mind of relating how 
agr-cably I was entertained at my own 
door lt Thurtday by a clean freth-co- 
lowed girl, under the mott elegant and 
the beſt furniſhed milk- pail I had ever 
obſerved, I was glad of ſuch an op- 
portunity of ſeeing the behaviour of a 
coquet in low life, and how the received 
the extraordinary notice that was taken 
of her; which I found had affected 
every muſcle of her face in the ſame 
manner as it docs the feature of a ſirſt- 
rate toaſt at a play, or in an aſſembly. 
This hint of mine made the diſcourſe 
turn upon the ſenſe of pleaſure ; which 
ended in a general —— that the 
milk-maid enjoys her vanity as exqui- 
hiiely as the woman of quality. I think 
it would not be an improper ſubject for 
you to examine this frailty, and trace 
it to all conditions of life; which is re- 
commended to you as an occaſion of 
obiiging many of your readers, among 
the reit, your moſt humble ſervant, 


. B. 
SIR, 
COMING laſt week into a coffes- 


houſe not far trom the Exchange 
weich my baſket under my arm, a Jew 
of contiderabie note, as I am informed, 
takes half a dozen oranges of we, and 
at the ume time ſlides a guinea into my 
hand; I made him a curtiy, and went 
my way: he followed me, and finding 
1 was going about my buſineſs, he cane 
up with me, and teld me plain'y, that 
he gave me the guinea with no other 
intent but to purchatt my perſon for an 
hour. Did you fo, Sir? fays I; 


* vou gave it me then to make me 
* be wisk ed; I will keepit to make me 
© honelk, 
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© honeſt. However, not to he in the 
© feaſt ungrateful, I promiſe you I will 
© hy it out in a couple of rings, and 
* wear them for vour ſake.” I am ſo 
Juſt, Sir, befides, as to give every hody 
that aſks how I came by my rings this 
account of my heurfastor; but to fave 
me the trouble of telling my tale over 
and over again, I humbly beg the fa- 
vour of you 10 to tell it once for all, and 
you will extremely oblige your humble 
tervant, BETTY LEO. 


May 12, 1712. 


ein, ST, BRIDE'S, MAY IS, 171·. 
T is a grem deal of pleature fo me, 
and T dar. me will be no lefs fat u- 
kaction to you, that I have an oppurtu- 


nity of informing you, chat the gentle. 
men and others of the pariſh of St. 
Bride's, have raiſc:l a charity-{chool of 
fifty girls, as before of fifty boys. You 
were lo kind to recommend the boys to 
the charitabic world, and the other tex 
hope you will do them the fame favour 
in Friday's Spectator for Sundav next, 
when they are to appear with their hum - 
ble airs at the pariſh church of St. Bride's, 
Sir, the mention of this may poſſibly be 
ſerviceable to the children; and ſure no 
one will omit a good action attended 
with no expence. 
Jam, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


TukE SEXTON, 
” 
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FOVUAM WEMENTO RERUS TN ARF s 
SERVAKE MENTEM, SON EECUS INS 5.1 

AB INSON ENT TEMPFRATANM 
LATIITL= MUKIIURE DFIT., 


Hes. On. 111. Lo 'lo V, I, 


nr (tu, wy DETTVG, AND ERENT, 
BOW VER FORTUNE CHANGE THE ECENES 


IN TRY KNOST DEY!EC 


"ED STATE, 


EIN K . UNDERNEATH THE WEICUT 
KOR YET WHEN HAPPY DAYS BYGIN, 

AND THE FULL TIDE COMES ROLLING IN, 
LET A FIERCE, UNARULY JuYy, 

THESET TELED QUIET Of 14Y MIND DESTROY. 


Hare wars pref-rred chearfulneſſs 
to mirth. The latter I confiecr as 
an act, the former as an habit of the 
mind. Mit 1s ſhort and trantent, 
chearfuinet> i;xcd and permanrcnt, Fic 
are often raid into the erentelt tranl- 
ts of mirth, who are tubiect u the 
grruteſt depretiicons of melancholy. On 
the contrary, cheariuineſs, thang! it 
docs nat give the mind ſuch an exquitite 
gindne!s, prevents us from falling ir to 
anv depths of forrow, Mirth «1s like a 
fla h or I:ghninivng, that breaks throngh 
a gloem ot cl-mis, and glitters fa 
moment: cheartulnets Keeps up a kev 
of day hben the mind, and ts t 
w.th a {cat and prrpetual ſerenity. 
Pon of - witere principles lock upon 
mint); is too wanton and wiflotute for a 
tr % of rrobation, Ind 23 fiiitd with 1 
certain trophy ave infolence of Heart 
that is meun ont with a hie Khich is 


A be 9 Ys 


every moment ebnoxions to the greatcit 
dangers. Wryers of this ce MMplextiun 
have ebticrv:d, that the ſacred Perion 
who was t great pattern of pertecliun 
was rever teen to laugh. 

Chear fonts of mind is not liable to 
any of thete ex gptions; it is of a lerions 
and comneter! nature; it docs not throw 
the mind into condition improper for 
the preſent late of humanity, and is 
very contpicuous in the characters of 
thole who ue ,ookeyd upon as the greate!t 
philoſophers among the heathens, as 
well as among th te wito have been de- 
Ip rvedly eftccmul 1% fonts and toy 
nien among Chiintias, 5 


It we conte: eartulpets in three 


Eights, with. 21 {© onrielyves, to thole 
we converte with, and to the great Au- 
the of our being, it will not a little re- 
commend 161 on erch of thele accounts. 

1 ; — i a 
Tue ma whe is pulicifcd of this excel- 
lent 
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dent frame of mind, is not only eaſy in 
his thoughts, but a perfe& matter of all 
the powers and faculties of his foul: his 
»magination is always clear, and his 
judgment undiſturbed; his temper is 
even and unruſfled, whether in action 
or in ſolitude. He comes with a reliſh 
to all thoſe goods which nature has pro- 
vided for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of 
the creation which are poured about 
him, and does not feel the full weight 
of thoſe accidental evils which may be- 
fal him. 

If we conſider him in relation to the 
perſons whom he converſes with, it na- 
turally uces love and good-will to- 
wards him. A chearful mind is not 
only diſpoſed to be affable and obliging, 
but raiſes the ſame good humour in thoſe 
who come within it's influence. A 
man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not 
know why, with the chearfulneſs of his 
companion : it is like a ſudden ſunſkine 
that awakens a ſecret delight in the 
mind, without her attending to it. 'The 
heart rejoices of it's own accord, and 
naturally flows out inte friendſhip and 
benevolence towards the perſon who has 
fo kindly an effect upon it. 

When I conſider this chearful ſtate of 
mind in it's third relation, I cannot but 
look upon it as a conſtant habitual gra- 
titude to the great Author of nature. 
An inward chearfulneſs is an implicit 
praiſe and thankſgiving to Providence 
under all it's diſpenſations. It is a kind 
of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we 
are placed, and a ſecret approbation of 
the Divine Will in his conduct towards 
man. 

There are but two things, which, in 
my opinion, can reaſonably deprive us 
of this chearfulneſs of heart. The firſt 
of theſe is the ſenſe of guilt. A man 
who lives in a ſtate of vice and impeni- 
tence, can have no title to that evenneſs 
and tranquillity of mind which is the 
health of the ſoul, and the natural effect 
of virtue and innocence. Chearfulneſs 
in an ill man deſerves 2 harder name 
than language can furniſh us with, and 
is many degrees beyond what we com- 
monly call folly or madneſs. 

iſm, by which I mean a diſbe- 
lief of a 8 Being, and conſe- 
quently of a future ſtate, under whatſo- 
ever titles it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe 
very reaſonably deprive a man of this 
ehearfulneſs of temper. There is ſome- 
ming lo particularly gloowy and offen- 
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five to human nature in the proſpe& of 
non-exiſtence, that I cannot but wonder 
with many excellent writers, how it is 
poſſible for a man to outlive the expec- 
tation of it. For my own part, I think 
the being of a God is fo little to be 
doubre:1, that it is almoſt the only truth 
we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth as we 
meet with in every object, in every oc- 
currence, and in every thought. If we 
look into the characters of this tribe of 
infidels, we generally find they are made 
up of pride, ſylcen, and cavil: it is in- 
deel no wonder, that men, who are 
uneaſy to themſelves, ſhoul.l be fo to 
the reſt of the workl; and how 15 it pol - 
ſible for a man to be otherwiſe than un- 
eaſy in himſelf, who is in danger every 
moment of loſing his entire exiſtence, 
and dropping into nothing“ 

The vicious man and atheiſt have 
therefore no prutence to chearfulneſa, 
and would act vet urrcafonably, ſhould 
they endeavour after it. It is impoſſibie 
for any one to live in good-humeur, 
and enjoy his preſent cxifterce, who is 
apprehenſive either of torment or of an- 
nihilation; of being miſerable, or of not 
being at all. | | 

After havirg mentioned theſe two 
great principles, which at deſtructive 
of chearfulneſs in their own nature, as 
well as in right reaſon, I cannot think 
of any other that ongit to baniſh this 
happy temper from 2 virmous mind. 
Pain and ſickneſs, fame and reproach, 
poverty and old age, nay death itſelt, 
conũdering the ſhortneſs cf their dura- 
tion, and the advantage we may reap 
from them, do not deſerve the name of 
evils, A good mind may hear up under 
them with fortitude, with indolerce, 
and with chcarfuineſs of heart. The 
tolling of a tempeſt does not diſcompoſe 
him, which he is ſure will bring him to 
a joyful harbour, 

A man, who uſes his heſt endeavours 
to live according to th: diftates of virtus 
and right reaſon, has two perpetual 
ſources of chearfulnels, in the conſide- 
ration of his own nature, and of that 
Being on whom he has a dependence, 
If he looks into himſelf, he cannot but 
rejoice in that exiſtznce, which is ſo late» 
ly beſtowed upon him, and which, after 
millions of ages, will be ſtill new, and 
ſtill in it's beginning. How many cif» 
congratulations naturally ariſe in the 
mind, when it reflects on this it's ene 
trance into eternity, " it takes a View 

$ 
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of thoſe improveable faculties, which in 
2 few years, and even at it's firſt ſetting 
out, have made fo conſiderable a pro- 
greſs, and which will be ſtill receiving 
an increaſe of perfection, and conle- 
quently an increaſe of happineſs? The 
conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being ſpreads a 
perpetual diffuſion of joy through the 
ſoul cf a virtuous man, and makes him 
look upon himſelf every moment as more 
happy than he knows how to conceive. 
he ſecond ſource of chearfulnets to 
a good mind, is it's conſideration of 
that Being on whom we have our de- 
ndence, and in whom, though we be- 
Fold him as yet but in the firſt faint diſ- 
coveries of his perfections, we ſee every 
thing that we can imagine as great, glo- 
rious, or amiable. We find ourſelves 
every where upheld by his goodneſs, and 
ſurrounded with an immenſity of love 
and mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon 
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a Being, whoſe power qualifies him to 
make us happy by an infinity of means, 
whole neſs and truth engage him to 
make thoſe happy who defire it of him, 
and whoſe unchangeableneſs will ſecure 
us in this happineſs to all eternity. 
Such conſiderations, which every one 
ſhould perpetually cheriſh in his thoughts, 
will baniſh from us all that ſecret heavi- 
nels of heart which unthinking men are 
ſuhieR to when they lie under no real 
affliction; all that anguiſh which we may 
feel from an evil that actually appreſſes 
us; to which I may likewiſe add thoſe 
little cracklings of mirth and folly, that 
are apter to betray virtue than ſupport 
it; and eſtabliſh m us ſuch an even and 
chearful temper, as makes us pleaſing 
to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom ve 


eonverſe, and to him whom we waere 
made to pleaſe, 
I 


Ne CccLXXXII. MONDAY, MAY 19. 


HABES CONFITENTEM REUM. 


TouLirt. 


THE ACCU3ED CONFES3CES HIS GUILT, 


Ought not to have negleficd a requeſt 

of one of my corre{pondeats ſo long 
as I have; but I dare ſay I have given 
him time to add practice to prof-thon. 
Fe ſent me ſome time ago a bottle or 
t vo uf excellent wine to drink the health 
of a gentleman who had by the penry- 
po!'t wivertifed him of an egregious error 
in his conduct. My correſpondent re- 
ce:ve:! the obligation from an unknown 
hand with the candeur which is natural 
to an ingenuoas rind; and prumiſes a 
contrary behaviour in that point for the 
turure: be will end his monitor with 
no more errors of that Kind, but thinks 
lin for his benevolence. This frack 
curiage makes me reflect upon the an: - 
able atonement a man makes in an in- 
genuous ack nowledgment of a fut: 
all uch miſcarriages as flow from inad- 
vertency are more than repaid by it; for 
renſon, though not concernet in tine in- 
jury, 1 12] it's force in the atong- 
ment. that ſays, he did not deſign 
to difoblige you in ſuch an action, dees 
as much as if he ſhould tell you, tant 
though the circunſtance whith diſpleaſ- 
ed w1s never in his thonglits, he has that 
ro\pit for yon, that he is unſatisfied 
until it is wholly out of yours. It muſt 


be confeſſed, that when an acknowile l- 
ment of an offence is made out of poor - 
neſs of ſpirit, and not convigtion of 
heart, the circumſtance is quite different ; 
but in the caſe of my correſpondent, 
where both the notice is taken and the 
return made in private, the affair begins 
and ends with the higheſt grace on each 
hde. To make the acknowledgment of 
a tault in the higheſt manner graceful, 
it is lucky when the circumſtances of 
the offender place him above any ill con- 
{quences from dhe reſentment of the 
p<rion offended. A daupbin of France 
n A re vic of the army, and 2 com- 
rand of the king to alter the poſture of 
it by a march of one ct the wings, gave 
an improper order to an officer at the 
head of a brigade, who told his high- 
neſs, he preſumed he had not received 
the laſt orders, which were to move a 
contrary way. The prince, inſtead of 
tatig the admonition which was deli- 
vered in a manner that accounted fur 
his error with ſafety to his underftan't- 
ing, ſhaked a cane at the officer, and with 
the return of opprobrious language per- 
ſiſted in his own orders. The whole mat- 
ter came neceſſarily before the king, who 
commanded his fon, on foot, to lay his 

n- 
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right- hand on the gentleman's ſtirrup as 
he tart on horſeback in fight of the whole 
army, and aſk his pardon, When the 

rince touched his | and was go- 
ing to ſpeak, the officer, with an incredi- 
ble agility, threw himſelf on the earth, 
and kiſſed his feet. | 

The body is very little concerned in 
the pleaſure or ſufferings of ſouls truly 
great; and the reparation, when an ho- 
nour was deſigned this ſoldier, appear- 
ed as much too great to be borne by his 
gratitude, as the injury was intolerable 
to his reſentment. 

When we turn our thoughts from theſe 
extraordinary occurrences into common 
lite, we fee an ingenuous kind of beha- 
viour not only make up for faults com- 
mitten, but in a manner expiate them in 
the very commiſſion. Thus many thin 
wherein 2 man has preſſed too far, he 
implicitly excuſes, by owning, © This 
© 18 a treſpaſs; you'll pardon my con- 
fſidence: I am ſenſible I have no pre- 
* tenſions to this favour,” and the like. 
But commend me to thoſe gay fellows 
about town who are directly irapudent, 
and make up for it no otherwiſe than by 
_— themſelves ſuch, and exulting in 
it. But this fort of 1 which 
prompts 2 man againſt rules to ur 
ma bo has a mind to, is AX. 
ouly when vou ſue for another. When 
you are confident in preference of your- 
ſelf to others of equal merit, every man 
that loves virtue and modeſty ought, in 
defence of thole qualities, to oppole you: 
but without cenſidrring the morality of 
the thing, let us at this tine behold only 
the natural conſequence of candour 
when we ſpeak of ourſelves. 

The Spectator writes often in an ele- 
gant, often in an argumentative, and 
ofien in a ſublime ttile, with equal 
ſucceſs; but how would it hurt the re- 

ted author of that paper to own, that 
of the moſt — pieces under his 
title, he is barely the publiſher? There 
is nothing but what a man really pcr- 
forms can be an honour to him; what 
he takes more thin he ought in the eye 
of the world, he loſes in the conviction 
vt his own heart; and a man muſt loſe 


his conſciouſneſs, that is, his vers elf, 
before he can rejoice in any falſhood 
without inward mortitication. 

Who has not ſeen a very criminal at the 
bar, when his counſel and friends have 
done all that they could for him in vain, 
prevailon the whole aſſembly to pity him, 
and his judge to recommend his cc to 
the mercy of the throne, without offe- 
ing any thing new in his defence, but 
that he, whom before we wiſhed con- 
victed, became fo out of his own 
mouth, and took upon himſelt all the 
ſhame and forrow we were juſt before 

ing for him? The great oppoſition 

to this kind of candour ariſes from the 
unjuſt idea people ordinarily have of what 
we calla high ſpirit. It is far from great- 
nefs of ſpirit to perſiſt in the wrong in 
any thing, nor is it adiminution of great - 
neſs of ſpirit to have been in the wrong 
perfection is not the attribute of man, 
therefore he is not degraded by the ac- 
knowledgment of an imperfection: hut 
it is the work of little minds to imitate 
the fortitude of great ſpirits on worthy 
occaſions, by obftinacy in the wrong. 
This obſtinacy prevails to far upon 
them, that they make it extend tv ihe 
defence of faults in their very lervants, 
It would (well this paper to too great a 
length, ſhould I inſert all the quarreis 
and debates which are now on foot in 
this town; where one party, and in ſome 
cales both, is ſenſible of heing on tlie 
faulty fide, and have not ſpirit enough to 
acknowledge it. Among the ladies the 
caſe is very common; for there are very 
few of them who know that it is to 
maintain a true and high ſpirit, to throu 
away from it all which itſelt diiapproves, 
and to ſcorn lo pitiful a ſhame, as th 
which diſables the heart from acquiring 
a liberality of affections and ſentiment, 
The candid mind, by acknowledging 
and diſcarding it's faults, has realon 
and truth for the foundation of all it's 
aſſions and deſires, and conſequently 
is happy and ſimple; the ditingenuo''s 
ſpirit, by indulgence of one unacknow - 
ledger error, is entangled with an atter-+ 


life of guilt, ſorrow, and perplexity. E 
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A BEAUTEOUS GARDEN, BUT BY VICE MAINTAIN'D, 


$ I was ſitting in my chamber, and 
thinking on a fubieft for my 

next Spectator, I heard two or three ir- 
regular bounees at my landlady's door, 
and upon the opening of it, a loud chear- 
ful voice inquiring whether the philoſo- 
pher was at home. The child who went 
to the door anſwered very innocently, 
that he did not lodge there. I imme- 
diately recollected that it was my good 
friend S:r Roger's voice; and that I had 
promiſed to go with him on the water 
eo Spring Garden, in cafe it proved a 
22 The knight put me in 
mind of my promiſe from the bottom of 
the ſtair- caſe, but told me that if I was 
tpeculating he would ſtay below until I 
had done. Upon my coming down, I 
found all the children of the family got 
about my old friend, and my landlady 
herſelf, who is a notable prating goſſip, 
engaged in a conference with him; be- 
ing mightily pleaſed with his ftroking 
her little boy upon the head, and bid- 
— him be a good child and mind his 


We were no ſooner come to the Tem- 
ple Stairs, but we were furrounded with 
a crowd of watermen, offering us their 
reſpective ſervices. Sir Roger, after hav- 
ing looked about him very attentively, 
ipied one with a wooden-leg, and imme- 
diately gave him orders to get his boat 
ready. As we were walking towards it, 
— You muſt know, fays Sir Roger, 
© I never make uſe of any body to row 
© me, that has not either lo a leg or an 
arm. TI would rather bate him a few 
© ſtrokes of his car, than not employ an 
s honeſt man that has bern wounded in 
the queen's ſervice, If I was a lord 
or a biſhop, and kept a barge, I would 
* not put a fellow in my livery that had 
© not 2 wpoden leg.” 

My old friend, after having ſeated 
himſelf, and trimmed the boat with his 
coachman, who being a very ſober man, 
always ſerves for ballaſt os theſe occa- 
ſions, e made the beſt of our way for 
Vauxhall. Sir Roger obliged the wa- 
'£rman to give us tae hiſtory of his right 


leg, and hearing that he had left it at 
La Hogue, with many particulars which 
aſſed in that glorious action, the knight 
in the triumph of his heart made ſeveral 
reflections on the greatneſs of the Britiſh 
nation; as, that one Engliſhman could 
beat three Frenchmen; that we could 
never he in danger of popery ſo long as 
we took care of our fleet; that the 
Thames was the nobleſt river in Eu- 
rope; that London Bridge was a greater 
piece of work than any of the ſeven 
wonders of the world; with many other 
honeſt prejudices which naturally cleave 

to the heart of a true Engliſhman. 
After ſome ſhort pauſe, the old knight 
turning about his head twice or thrice, 
to take a ſurvcy of this great metropolis, 
bid me chſerve how thick the city was 
fet with churches, and that there was 
ſcarce a ſingle ſiceple on this fide Tem- 
ple Bar. A moſt heatheniſh fight!? 
ys Sir Roger: there is no religion at 
* this end of the town. The fifty new 
churches will very much mend the 
proſpect; but church-work is flow, 

church-work is flow!” 

I do not remember I have any where 
mentioned, in Sir Roger's character, his 
cuſtom of ſaluting every body that patics 
by him with a good-morrow, or a good- 
night. This the old man does out of 
the overflowings of his humanity, tkough 
at the ſame time it renders him fo po- 
pular among all his country neighbours, 
that it is thought to have gone a good 
way in making him once or twice knight 
of the ſhire. He cannot forbear this exer- 
ciſe of benevolence even in town, wh-u 
he meets with any one in his morning 
or evening walk. It broke from kim to 
feveral boats that paſſed by us upon the 
water; bat to the knight's great ſurprile, 
as he gave the good - night to two or three 
oung fellows a little before our land- 
ing, one of them, inſtead of returning 
the civility, aſked us, what queer old 
Put we had in the boat, and whether 
he was not aſhamed to go a wenching at 
his years; with a great deal of the like 
Thames-ribaldry, Sir Roger . 
ire 


Itle ſhocked at firſt, but at length aſ- 
ſuming a face of magiſtracy, told us, 
that if he were a Middleſex juttice, he 
would make ſuch vagrants know that 
her majeſty's ſubjects were no more to 
be abuſed by water than by land. 

We were now arrived at Spring Gar- 
den, which is exquiſitely pleaſant at this 
time of the year. When I conſidered 
the fragrancy of the walks and bowers, 
with the choirs of birds that ſung upon 
the trees, and the looſe tribe of | people 
that walked under their ſhades, I could 
not but look u the place as a kind 
of Mahometan paradiſe. Sir Roger told 
me it put him in mind of a little coppice 
by his houſe in the country, which his 
chaplain uſed to call an aviarv of night- 
ingales. * You muſt underſtand,” favs 
the knight, * there is nothing in the 
world that pleaſes a man in love ſo 
© much as your nightingale. Ah, Mr. 
SpeRator! the many moon - light nights 
that I have walked by myſelf, and 
thought on the widow by the muſic 
of the nightingale! He here fetched a 
deep ſigh, and was falling into a fit of 
muſing, when a maſk, who came be- 
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hind him, gave him a gentle tap upon 
the ſhoulder, and aſked him if he would 
drink a bottle of mead with her? But 
the knight heing ſtartled at fo unexpect- 
ed a familiarity, and diſpleaſed to be in- 
terrupted in his thoughts of the widow, 
told her, the was a wanton baggage, and 
bid her go about her buſineſs. 

We concluded our walk with a-glaſs 
of Burton-ale, and a ſlice of hung- beef. 
When we had done eating ourſelves, the 
knight called a waiter to him, and bid 
lam carry the remainder to the water- 
man that had hut one leg. I perceived 
the fellow ſtared upon him at the odd- 
neſs of the meſſage, and was going to 
be ſaucy; upon which I ratified the 
knight's commands with a peremptory 
look. 

As we were going out of the garden, 
my old friend thinking himtelf Flieed: 
as a member of the quorum, to animad- 
vert upon the morals of the place, told 
the miſtreſs of the houie, who fat at the 
bar, that he ſhould be a better cuſtomer 
to her garden, if there were more niglit- 


ingales, and fewer ſtrumpets. 
1 
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HAGUE, MAY 24, v. 8. 


THE SAME REPUBLICAN HANDS, WHO HAVE $O OF TEX 


SINCE THE CHEVALIER DE ST. GEORGE'S RECOVERY KILLED HIM IN OUR 
PUBLIC PkKINTS, HAVE NOW REDUCED THE YOUNG DAUPHIN OF FRANCE TS 
THAT DESPERATE CONDITION OF WEAKNESS, AND DEATH ITSELF, THAT IT 
Is HARD TO CONJECTURE WHAT METHOD THEY WILL TAKE TO ERING HIM 


TO LIFE AGAIN. 


MEAN TIME WE ARE ASSURED BY A VERY GoOOO HAND 


FROM PARTS, THAT ON THE 20TH INSTANT, THIS YOUNG PRENCE WAS AS WELL 
AS EVER HE WAS KNOWN TO BE SINCE THE DAY OF HIS BIRTH, AS FOR THE 
OTHER, THEY ARE NOW SENDING HIS GHOST, WE SUPPOSE, (FOR THEY NE- 
VER HAD THE MODESTY TO CONTRADICT THE ASSERTIONS OF HIS DEATH) 
TO COMMERCT IN LORRAIN, ATTENDED ONLY BY FOUR GENTLEMEN, AND 4 
FEW DOMESTICS OF LITTLE CONSIDERATION. THE BARON DE BOTHMARZ 
HAVING DELIVERED IN HIS CREDENTIALS TO QUALIFY HIM AS AN AMBAS- 
SADOR TO THIS STATE, (AN OFFICE TO WHICH HIS GREATEST ENEMIFS WILL 
ACKNOWLEDGE HIM TO BE EQUAL) Ys GONE TO UTRECHT, WHENCE HE WILL 
FROCEEZD TO HANOVER, BUT NOT STAY LONG AT THAT COURT, FOR FEAR 


THE FEACE SHOULD BE MADE DURING HIS LAMENTED ARSENCE. 


Should be thought not able to read, 
ſhould I overlook fome excellent 
pieces lately come out, My Lord Bi- 
ſhop of St. Afaph has juſt now publith- 
ed tome ſermons, the preface to which 
ſeems to me to determine a great point. 
He has, like a good man and a good 
Chrittian, in oppotition to all the flattery 
and baſe ſubmiſſion of falie friends to 


princes, alerted, that ChuittianifP left us 


Pos T-Boy, May 20. 


where it found us as to our civil rights. 
The preſent entertainment ſhall conlift 
only of a ſentence out of the Poſt-boy, 
and the ſaid preface of the Lord of St. 
Alaph. I ſhould think it a little odd if 
the author of the Poſt -bay ſhould with 
impunity call men republicans for a 

ladnels on the report of the death of the 

retender; and treat Baron Bothmar, 
the minitter of Hanover, in fuch a man- 
cr 
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ner as you ſee in my motto. I muſt 
own, I think every man in England 
concerned to ſupport the fucceſſion of 
that family. 


HE publiſhing a few ſermons, 

whiiſt I live, the lateſt of which 
as preached about eight years ſince, 
and the firſt above ſeventeen, will make 
it very natural for people to enquire into 
te occaſion of doing fo; and to ſuch I 
do very wiliingiy aſſign theſe following 
reatons. 

Fir, from the obſcrrations I have 
ben able to make for theſe many years 
hf paſt, upon our public affairs, and 
from the natural tendeacy of 1-veral 
po ples and practices, that have of 

we been ſtudiouſſy revived, and from 
what has followed ther:upon, I could 
not help both fearing and prefaging, that 
thoſe nations would fore time or other, 
if ever we ſaould have an enterpriſing 
prince upon the throne, 07 more ambi- 
ton than virtue, juitice, and true ho- 
nur, fall into the way of all other ra- 
tions, and loſe their liberty. 

Nor could I help foreſce img to whoſe 
charge a great deil of this dreadful mii- 
chief, whenever it ſhould happen, would 
be laid; whether juitiy or unjuſtly, was 
not my buſineſs to determine; but I 
reſolved, for my own particular part, to 
deliver myſelf, as well 2s I could, from 
the reproaches and the curſes of potterity, 
by publicly declaring to all the world, 
that although, in the conitint courle of 
my miniſtry, I have never failed on 
proper occaſions to recommend, urge, 
and inſiſt upon the loving, honouring, 
and reverencing the prince's perſon, and 
holding it, 2ccording to the laws, in- 
violable and facred; and paying all obe- 
dience and ſubmiſſion tothe laws, though 
never ſo hard and inconvenient to pri- 
vate people: yet did I never think my- 
felf at liberty, or authoriſed to tell the 

le, that either Chriſt, St. Peter, or 
St. Paul, or any other holy writer, had 
by any doctrine delivered by them, ſub- 
verted the laws and conſtitutions of the 
country in which they lived, or put them 
in a worſe condition, with reſpect to 
their civil liberties, than they would 
have been, had they not been Chriſtians. 
Jever thought it a moſt impious blaſ- 
phemy againſt that holy religion, to fa- 
ther any thing upon it that miglit en- 
courage tyranny, oppreſſion, or injuſtice 
in a prince, or that ealily tended ta 
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make a free and happy people ſlaves and 
miſerable. No: people may make them - 
ſelves as wretched as they will, but let 
not God be called into that wicked 
—_ When force and violence, and 

ard neceſſity, have brought the yoke 
of ſervitude upon a people's neck, reli- 
gion will ſupply them with a patient and 
lubmiſſive ſpirit under it until they can 
innocently ſhake it off; but certainly 
religion never puts it n. This always 
was, and this at preſent is, my judgment 
of theſæ matters: and I would be tranſ- 
mitted to potterity (for the little ſhare 
of tune ſuch names as mine can hve} 
under the character of one who loved 
bis country, and would be though a 
god Englithman, as well as a good 
C.crgvmin. 

This character I thouglit would be 
tranſmitted by the following fermons, 
which were made for, and preached in 
a private audience, when I could think 
vi nothing elle but doing my duty on 
the occ1tions that were then offered by 
God's providence, without any manner 
of dehgn of making them public: and 
for that reaſon I give them now as they 
were then delivered; by which I hope 
to ſati-ty thoſe people who have objecte d 
a change of principles to me, as if I 
were not now the ſame man I formerly 
was. I never had but one opinion of 
thete matters; and that I think is fo 
reaſonable and well - grounded, that I 
believe I can never have any other. 

Another reafon of my publiſhing 
theſe ſermons at this time 15, that I have 
a mind to do myleif ſome honour by 
doing what honour I could to the me- 
mory of two moſt excellent princes, and 
who have very highly deſerved at the 
hands or all the people of theſe domi- 
nions, who have any true value for the 
proteſtant religion, and the conſtitution 
of the Engliſh government, of which 
they were the great deliverers and de- 
fenders. I have lived to fee their il- 
luſtrious names very rudely handled, 
and the great benefits they did this na- 
tion treated ightiy and contemptuoull y. 
I have lived to ſez our deliverance trom 
arbitrary power and popery, traduced 
and vilified by ſome who formerly thought 
it was their greateſt merit, and made it 

art of their boaſt and glory, to have 
had a little hand and ſhare in bringing 
it about; and others, who, without it, 
muſt have lived in exile, poverty, aud 


mitery, meanly diſclaiming it, and _ 
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WM the glorious inſtruments thereof. 
Who could expect ſuch a requital of 
ſuch merit? 1 have, I own it, an am- 
dition of exempting myſelf from the 
number of unthankful people: and as I 
loved and honoured thoſe great princes 
living, and lamented over them when 
dead, ſo I would gladly raiſe them up 
a monument of praiſe as laſting as any 
thing of mine can be; and I chuſe to do 
it at this time, when it is ſo unfaſhion- 
able a thing to ſpeak honourably of 
them. 

The ſermon that was preached upon 
the Duke of Glouceſter's death was 
printed quickly after, and is now, be- 
cauſe the ſubject was fo ſuitable, joined 
to the others. The loſs of that moſt 
premilinz and hopeful prince was, at 
that tune, I ſaw, unſpeakably great; 
and many accidents ſince have convinced 
us, that it could not have been over- 
valued. That precious life, had it 
plealed God to have 1 it the 
uſual ſpace, had ſaved us — fears 
and jealouſies, and dark diſtruſts, and 
prevented many alarms, that have long 
kept us, and will keep us ſtill waking 
and uneaſy. Nothing remained to com- 
fort and ſupport us under this heavy 
firoke, but the neceſſity it brought the 
king and nation under of ſettling the 
ſucceſſion in the hcuſe of Hanover, and 
giving it an hereditary right, by act of 
parliament, as long as it continues pro- 
teſtant. So much good did God, in 
his merciful providence, produce from 
a misfortune, which we could never 
otherwiſe have ſufficiently deplored 

The fourth ſermon was preached upon 
the queen's acceſſion to the throne, and 
the fri year in which that day was ſo- 
lemnly obterved, (for, by ſome accident 
or other, it had been overiooked the 
year before;) and every one will ſee with- 
out the date of it, that it was preached 
very early in this reign, ſince I was able 
only to promiſe and preſage it's future 
glories and fuccefſes, from the 
appearances of things, and the happy 
tura our affairs began to take; and 
could not men count up the victories 
and triumphs that, for ſeven years af- 
ter, made it, in the prophet's language, 
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© a name and a praiſe among all the 
* people of the earth.” Never did ſeven 
ſuch years together paſs over the head 
of anv Engliſh monarch, nor cover it 
with ſo much honour: the crown and 
ſceptre ſeemed to be the queen's leaſt 
ornaments ; thoſe other princes wore in 
common with her, and her great per- 
ſonal virtues were the ſame before an4 
ſince; but ſuch was the fame of her ad- 
miniſtration of aſtairs at home, ſuch was 
the reputation of her wiſdom and feli- 
ciiy in chuſing minifters, and ſuch was 
then efteemed their faithfulneſs and zeal, 
their diligence and great abilities in exe- 
cating her commands; to ſuch a height 
of military glory did her great general 
and her armies carry the Britiſh name 
abroad; ſuch was the harmony and con- 
cord betwixt her and her allies, and 
luch was the bleſſing of God upon all 
her counſels and undertakings, that I 
am as fure as hiſtory can make me, no 
prince of our's ever was ſo proſperous 
and lucceisful, ſo beloved, eſteemed, 
and honoured hy their ſubjects and their 
friends, nor near ſo formidable to their 
enemics. We were, as all the world 
imagined then, juſt entering on the ways 
that promiſed to lead to ſuch a peace, 
as would have anſwered all the prayers 
of our religicus queen, the care and vi- 
gilance of a moſt able miniſtry, the 
payments of a willing and obedient peo- 
le, as well as all the glorious toils and 
— of the ſoldiery; when God, for 
car fins, permitted the ſpirit of diſcord 
to go forth, and, Ly troubling fore the 
camp, the city, and the countrv, (and 
oh that it had altogether ſpared the 
places ſacred to his warſhip!) to ſpoit 
tor a time this beautiful and pleaſin 
pon and give us in it's Send, | 
now not what—QOur enemies will tell 
the reſt with pleaſure. It will become 
me better to pray to God to reſtore us 
to the power of obtaining ſuch a peace, 
as will be to his glory, the ſafety, ho- 
nour, and the welfare of the queen and 
her dominions, and the general ſatit- 
— of all her high and mighty 8 
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—ů {A PECTORA JUNCTA FIDE. 


Ovp. Tz15T. 1. I. ET. 111. v. 66. 


SRYASTS THAT WITH SYMPATHIZING ARDOUR GLOW'D, 
AND HOLY FRIENDSHIP, SUCH AS THESEUS VOW D, 


I Intend the paper for this day as a 
looſe eſſay upon Friendſhip, in which 
J ſhall throw my obſervations together 
without any ſet form, that I may avoid 
repeating what has been often ſaid on 
this ſubiec. | 

* Friendſhip is a ſtrong and habitual 
* inclination in two perſons to promote 
* the good and happineſs of one ano- 
ther. Though the pleaſures and ad- 
rantages of friendihip have been large- 
ly celebrated by the beſt moral writers, 
and are confidered by all as great in- 
redients of human happineis, we very 
rarely meet with the practice of this vir- 
tue in the world. 

Every man is ready to give in a long 
catalogue of thoſe virtnes and good qua- 
Ktics he expects to find in the perſon of 
a friend, but very few of us are careful 
to cultivate them in ourſelves. 

Love and eſteem are the firſt princi- 
ples of friendſhip, which always is im- 
perfect where either of theſe two is 
wanting. 

As, on the one hand, we are ſoon 
aſhamed of loving a man whom we can- 
not eſteem; fo, on the other, though we 
ze truly ſenſible of a man's abilities, we 
can never raiſe ourſelves to the warmths 
of friendſhip, without an affectionate 
good- will towards his perſon. 

Friendſhip immediately baniſhes envy 
under all it's diſguiſes. A man who 
can onee doubt whether he ſhould re- 
yoice in his friend's being happier than 
himſelf, may depend upon it that he is 
an utter ſtranger to this virtue. 

There is ſomething in friendſhip fo 
very great and noble, that in thoſe fic- 
titious ſtories which are invented to the 
honour of any particular perſon, the 
authors have thought it as neceſſary to 
make their hero à friend as a lover. 
Achilles has his Patroclus, and /ZEneas 
his Achates. In the firſt of theſe in- 
ſtances we may obſerve, for the repu- 
tation of the ſubject T am treating of, 
that Crce was almolt ruined by the 


hero's love, but was preſerved by his 
friendſhip. 

The character of Achates ſuggeſts to 
us an obſervation we may often make 
on the intimacies of great men, who fre- 

uently chuſe their companions rather 
tor the qualities of the heart than thoſe 
of the head, and prefer fidelity in an 
eaſy, inoffenſive, complying temper, to 
thoſe endowments which make a much 
greater figure among mankind. I do 
not remember that Achates, who is re- 
preſented as the firſt favourite, either 
gives his advice or ſtrikes a blow through 
the whole ZEneid. 

A friendſhip, which makes the leaſt 
noiſe, is very often moſt uſeful : for which 
reaſon I ſhould prefer a prudent friend 
to a zealous one. 

Atticus, one of the beſt men of an- 
cient Rome, was a very remarkable in- 
ſtance of what I am here ſpeaking. 
This extraordinary perſon, amidſt the 
civil wars of his country, when he ſaw 
the deſigns of all parties equally tended 
to the ſuhverſion of liberty, by conſtant- 
ly preſerving the eſteem and affection of 
both the competitors, found means to 
ſerve his friends on either fide: and while 
he ſent money to young Marius, whoſe 
father was declared an enemy to the 
commonwealth, he was himſelf one of 
Sylla's chief favourites, and always near 
that general. 

During the war between Cæſar and 
Pompey, he ſtill maintained the fame 
conduct. After the death of Cæſar, he 
ſent money to Brutus in his troubles, 
and did a thouſand good offices to An- 
tony's wife and friends when that party 
ſeemed ruined. Laſtly, even in that 
bloody war between Antony and Au- 
guſtus, Atticus till kept his place in 
both their friendſhips: © inſomuch that 
© thefirſt,* ſays Cornelius Nepos, *when- 
© ever he was abſent from Rome in any 
6 2 of the empire, writ punctually to 
him what he was doing; what he read, 
and whither he intended to go; 2 
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© the latter gave him conſtantly an exact 
© account of all his affairs.” 

A likeneſs of inclinations in every 
particular is fo far from being requiſite 
to form a benevolence in two minds to- 
wards cach other, as it is generally ima- 
gine:l, that I believe we ſhall find ſome 
of the firmeſt friendſhips to have been 
contracted bctween perſons of different 
humours; the mind being often plcaſed 
with thote perfections which are new to 
it, and which it does not find among it's 
own accompiuhments. Beſides that a 
man in ſome mcature ſupplies his own 
dutctts, and fancies himſelf at ſecond- 
hand pollcticd of thoſe good qualities 
and endowments, which arc in the pol- 
teiſton of him who in the eye of the 
world is looked on as his other ſelf. 

Tic moſt diflicult province in friend- 
ſp is the letting a man fee his faults 
„ad errors, which ſhould, it poſttble, be 
{» contrived, that he may perceive 017 


Ae is given him not fo much to 
Piat onrlelves as for his own advan- 
ge. Ine reproaches tizerefore of a 


fiend Gould always be Urictly juſt, and 
not too frequent. 
Ine violent delire of pleaſing in the 
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rſon reproved, may otherwiſe change 
into a deſpair of doing it, while he finds 
himſelf cenſured for faults he is not 
conſcious of. A mind that is fottened 
and humanized by friendſhip, cannot 
bear frequent reproaches; either it muſt 
quite fink under the oppreſſion, or abate 
conſi lerably of the value and eſteem it 
had for him who beltows them. 

The proper buſineſs of friendſhip is 
to inſpire lite and courage; and a foul 
thus — outdoes itlelf; whereas 
if it be unexpected ly deprived of: theſe 
fuccours, it droops and languiſhes. 

We are in ſome meaſure more inex- 
cu'able it we violate our duties to a 
friend than to a relation: ſince the for- 
mer arile from a voluntary choice, the 
latter from a neceſſity to which we 
could not give our own conſent. 

As it has been zd on one tide, that 
a man ought wt to break with a faulty 
ind, that he may not expoic the weak - 
nets of his choice; it will doubuicts hold 
much ſtronger with reſpect to a worthy 
one, tht he may never be upla aide 
for having loſt to valuable a treaſure 
lich was once in lus poſſe ſſion. 

X 
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CUT TRISTIAVS SEVFREF, CUM REMISSEIS JUCUNDE, CUM C:ENIBUS GRAVTITER, 


CUM JUVENTUTE CUMILTER VIVLEE. 


HT. piece of Latin on the head of 

this paper is part of a character 
extremely vicious, but T have t down 
no more than may fall in with the rules 
of juſtice and honour. Cicero ſpoke it 
of Catiline, who, he faid, lived with 
© the ſid ſeverely, with the chearful 
* agreeably, with the old gravely, with 
me young pleaſantiy; headded, © with 
* the wi ed boldly, with the wanton 
la{-iyioutly,) The two Inſt inftances 
of his comolaiſance I forbear to conſi- 
der, having it in my thoughts at preſent 
dne to ſpent of oblequio!s behaviour as 
i. ts upon a companion in plenture, 
not a man of deſign and mtirigue. To 
vary with every humour in this manner 
cannot be agrecable, except it comes 
from vm als own temper and natural 
Compiex! 2; to do it out of an ambition 
ro exc} that way, is the moſt fruitlets 
nd unheroming proſtitution imap 
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no other end hut an urjuſt praiſe from 
the untdifcerning, is of ail endeavours 
the molt deſpicahie. A man mult be 
ſincerely pleaſed to become pleaſure, or 
not to interrupt that ot others: for this 
reaſon it i» a mutt calamitous chcum- 
ſtance, that many people who want to 
be alone, or ſ1:u:4 be fo, will come 
into converiation. It is certain, that 
all men, who are the leaſt given to re- 
flection, are ez! with an inclination 
that way; when, perhaps, they had ra- 
ther be incline i to company: but indeed 
they bad better go home and be tired 
with themſelves, than force themſ{cives 
pan others to rocever their geod-hu- 
mou. Ia all this the caſe ef commu- 
nicating to a friend a fad thought or 
dimull y, in order to relierxe x heavy 
heart, Runs excepted; but hat is here 
meant, is that a man mould always go 
with inelnation to the turn of the com- 
2 * 1215 80 2 into vr Not p tende 
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he of tlie putv. It is certainly a very 
happy temper to be able to Ive with all 
kinds of diſpoſitions, Eccanie it argues 
a mind that lies open to receive what 
is pleaũng to others, and not obſtinatc.y 
bent on any particularity of it's own. 

This it is which makes me pleaſed 
with the crater of my good acquaint- 
ance Acullo. You meet him at the 
tables and converſations of tte wilc, the 
impertinent, the grave, the frolic, and 
the witty; and yet his own character has 
nothing in it that can make him par- 
ticularly 1greeable to any one ect of 
men; but Acaſto has natural good ſente, 
good- nature, and difcretion, fo that 
every min enfoys himtelf in his com- 
pany; aud tncugh Acaſto contributes 
nothing to the entertainment, he never 
was at a place where he was not wel- 
come a ſecond time. Without thete 
ſuberdinate good qualities of Acaſto, a 
man of wit and learning would be pain - 
tu! to the generality of mankind, in- 
Mead of beiug pleaſing. Witty men are 
apt to imagine they are agreeable as 
iuch, and by that means grow the worſt 
emLINGEN imaginable; they deride the 
bent oi rte the pretent in a wrong 
m mu, not engwing that if you pinch 
„i tiche an til hows uncaly in his 
t, or ung regal diniogmhed from 
the reit of the company, you cqually 
hurt hin, | 

EF was going to ſir, the true art of 
being agr.cat's in company, (but there 
nau be no iuchthing as art init) is to ap- 
pear well pleaſe] with thoſe you are en- 
guged wich, and rather to tem well 
rutertaincd than to bang entertainment 
to others. A man tus diſpoſed is not 
indeed what we ordinarily call a good 
companion, hut eſſentially is ſuch, and 
en all the parts of his converſarion has 
zomething friendly in his behavicur, 
hich conciliates men's minds more 
en the higheſt (allies of or ſtarts 
of humour can poſſibly do. The tee- 
bleneſs of age in à man of this turn, 
has ſomething which ſhould be treated 
with reſpect even in a man no otherwilt 
vererable. The forwardncis of youth, 
hen it proceeds trom alacrity and not 
wfoience, has allo it's allowances, The 
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companion, wl:o is formed for fuck b 
nature, gives to every character of life 
it's due regards, and is ready to account 
for their imperfections, and receive 
their accompliſuments as if they were 
his own. It mult appear that you re- 
ceive law from, and not give it to, your 
company, to make you agreeable. 

remember Tully, ſpeaking, I think, 
of Antony, favs, that, in e facetie 
© erant, que nulla arte tradi fojſuint = 
© He had a witty mirth, which could be 
* acquired by no art.” This quality 
mute be of the kind of which I am now 
tpriking; for all forts of behaviour 
which depend upon obſervation and 
knowledge of life, is to be acquired; 
but that which no onecan deicribe, and 
is apparently the act of nature, mult he 
every where prevalent, becaule every 
thing it meets is a fit occaſion to exert 
it; tur he, who follows nature, can never 
be improper or unſeaſonahle. 

How unaccountable then muit their 
behaviour be, who, without any manner 
of conſideration of what the company 
they have 'uſt now entered are upon, 
give them{c]ves the air of a meſſenger, 
and make as diſtin& relations of the 
occurrences they laſt met with, as it 
they had been diſpatched from tholc 
they talk to, to be punctually exact in 
a report of thoſe circumitances : it is 
unpardonable to thoſe who are met to 
enjoy one another, that a freſh man 
ſhall pop in, and give us only the lait 
part of his own life, and put a ftcp to 
our's during the hiſtory. It ſuch a 
man comes from Change, whether you 
will or not, you mutt hear hw the 
ſtocks go; and though you are ever ia 
intently employed on a graver ſubject, 
a young fellow of the other end ct the 
town will take his plice, and tell vou, 
Mrs. Such-a one is charmingly hand- 
ſome, becauſe he juſt now ſaw her. But 
I think I need not dwell on this ſub- 
ject, fince I have acknowledge there 
can be no rules made for excelling this 
way; and precepts of this kin ture like 
rules for writing poetry, which, it is 
ſaid, may have prevented ill poets, but 
never made good ones. 
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WHAT CALMS THE BREAST, AND MAKES THE MIND SFRENF, 


N my laſt Saturday's paper I {poke 

of cheu fulneſ as it is 2 moral habit 
of the mind, and accordingly mentioned 
ſuch moral motives as aic apt to cherich 
and keep alive this happy temper in tie 
ſoul of man: I thall now cont er chear- 
fulneis in it's natural ſtate, and reflect 
on thote motives to it, which are wndit- 
ferent either as to virtue or vice, 

Cheartulnets is, in the firſt place, the 
beit promoter of heal h. Repmings and 
ſecret murmurs of hart, give imper- 
ceptible ſtrokes to thote delicate fibres 
of which the vital parts are competed, 
and wear out the machine inſenſibly; 
not to mention thoſe violent ferments 
whic.1 they ſtir up in the blood, and 
thote irregular dilturbed motions, which 
they raite in the animal ſpirits. I ſcarce 
remem er, in my own obſervation, to 
have met with m nv old men, or with 
ſuch, who (to us our Engliſh phrate) 
© wear well,” that had not at eaſt a 
certain indolence in their humour, it not 
2 more than ordinary guetv and chear- 
fulnets of heart. The truth of it 1s, 
health and chezrfulnets mutually beget 
each other; with this difterence, that 
we ſeldom meet with a great degree of 
health wh:ck is not attended with a cer- 
tain chearfulneſs, hut very often fee 
chearfulneſs where there is no great de- 
gree ot health. 

Chearfulneis bears the ſame friendly 
regard to the mind as to the body : it 
baniſhes all anxious care and diſcon- 
tent, ſoothes and compoſes the paſſions, 
and keeps the ſoul in a perpetual calm. 
But having already dd ws on this laſt 
conſideration, I ſhall here take notice, 
that the world, in which we are placed, 
is filled with innumer able objects that 
are proper to raiſe and keep alive this 
happy '-mper of mind. 

If we conſider the world in it's ſub- 
ferviency to man, one would think it 
was made for our uſe; but if we con- 
ſider it in it's natural beauty and har. 
mony, one would be apt to conclude it 
was made for our plcature. The tun, 


which is as the great ſoul of the uni- 


verſe, and produces all the neceſſaries 
of life, has a particular influence in 
chearing the mind of man, and making 
the heart glai. 

Thote teveril living creatures which 
are made for our ſervice or ſuſtenance, 
at the fame time either fill the woods 
with their muſic, furniſh us with game, 
or raiſe plealing ideas in us by the de- 
üghitfulneſs of their appearance. Foun- 
tains, lakes, and rivers, are as refreſh- 
ing to the imagination, as to the toil 
through which they pats. 

There are writers of great diſtinQtion, 
who have made it an argument tor Pro- 
vidence, that the whole carth is covered 
with green, rather than with any other 
colour, as being ſuch a right mixture 
of light and ſhade, that it comforts and 
ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of weakening 
or grieving it. For this reaſon ſeveral 
painters have a green cloth hanging near 
them, to eaſe the eye upon, after too 
great an application to their colouringe 
A famous modern philoſopher accounts 
fur it in the following manner. All 
colours that are more 3 over - 
power and diſſipate the animal ſpirits 
wnlch are employed in ght: on the 
contrary, thoſe that are more obſcure do 
not give the animal ſpirits a ſuilicient 
exerciſez whereas the rays that produce 
in us the idea of green, fall upon the 
eye in ſuch a due proportion, that they 
give the animal ſpirits their proper play, 
and, by keeping up the ſtruggle in a 
jut balance, excite a very picaling and 
agreeable ſenſation. Let the caute be 
what it will, the effect is certain, for 
which reaſon the poets aicribe to this 
particul:r colour the epithet of Chearful. 

To conrtecr further this double end 
in the works of Nature, and how they 
are at the ſame time both uſeful and en- 
tertaining, we find that the mott im- 
portant parts in the vegetable world are 
thoſe which are the moiſt heautiful. 
Theſe are the feeds by which the ſeveral 
races of plants are propagated and con- 
tinued, and which are always lodged in 
flowers or bloſſoms. Nature ſeems to 
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hide her principal dc%gn, and to be in— 
duſtrious in making the earth gay and 
delightful, while the is carrying en her 
great work, and mtent upon her own 
preſ-rvation. The huſbandman after 
the ume manner 1s employed in laying 
out the whole country into a kind of 
garten or landſkip, and making every 
thing ſinile about him, whilit in reatity 
he thinks of nothing but the harveit, and 
increaſe which is to arte from it. 

We may further oblerve how Provi- 
dence has taken cure to keep vp this 
chearfulneſs in the mind of man, by 
having formed it af er ſuch a winner, 
as to make it capable of conctiving de- 
light from ſevcral ohfiects which fem to 
have very little ute in hem; us from the 
wildneſs of rocks and defarts, and the 
like grute/qv: parts of nature. Thoſe 
who are verſed in plaiofophy may Kill 
carry this conkderation higher, by ab- 
ſerving that if matter had appeared to 
u endowed only with thote real quali- 
ties which it ctually poſſeiſ s, it wor 
hive mals but a very foylels and un- 
comf.r:able figure; and why has Pro- 
videnceg ven it a power of producing in 
us luch mavirnury qualities, as taites 
and coicurs, tounts and fmells, heat 
and cold, but that man, while he is 
converiant in the lower tations of na- 
ture, might ave his mind cheared and 
delighted with 3g. ceabiec ſenſations? In 
ſhort, the h le univerſe is a kind of 
teatre filled with objects thut either 
ruiſ: in us peature, amuſc ment, or ad- 
mir won. 

Tue rea ler's own thoughts will ſug- 
geit to him he veichtude of dav and 
night, the chan e of ſcaſons, wth all 
that at iety of ke s which diver iy the 
face of nature, nf!!! the mind with a 
perpetual {ucceihun of beautiful and 
pleaſing images. 

I hal no here mention the ſeveral 
ent- ra ments ot a. !, with the pleu urs 
of trien ith , books, cnvertation, and 
ether accidental hwerſions of life, be 
cage | woul only take notice of ſuch 
inc teme us oa cnearfui temper, as offer 
the:::tulves to perions of all ranks and 
conditions; and which may {uthcienily 
ſh w us tha. Providence did not deſign 
this wor d ſh uld be filled with mar- 
murs ar ehininge, or that the heart af 
man he d be zuyvolved in gloom and 
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I the more incuicate this chearfulnels 
of temper, as it is a virtue ia which our 
countrymen are oblcrve't to he more de- 
ficient than any other nation. Melan- 
choly is a kind of demon that haunts 
our ifland, and often conver's herfelt to 
us in an eaſterly wind. A celebrated 
French noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe 
who begin their romances with the 
flowery ſeaſon of the vear, enters on his 
tor y thus: * In the gloomy month of 
* Noveriber, when the people of Eng- 
uind hang and drown themſelves, a 
© {\ifconſulnte lover walked out into the 
6 Kelis,” &c. 

Every one ought to fence agninft the 
temper of his climate or conititution, 
and frequently to indulge in himtelf 
thoſe confuterations which may give him 
a lerenity of mind, and ena e him to 
bear up chearfully againſt thoſe little 
eviis and misfortunes which are com- 
mon to human nature, and which by a 
r ht improvement of them will produce 
a fatiery of joy, and an uninterrupted 
happincls, 

At the fame time that I would engage 
my reader to conſider the world in it's 
moit agrerable lights, I muſt own there 
are many eviis which naturaily ſpring 
up amidit the entertz;nments that are 
provided for us; but theſe, if rightly 
coniriered, ſhould be far trom cvercatt- 
ing the mind with forrow, or detlroving 
that chearfulnets of temper which I 
have bien recommending. Thi- inter 
perzon of evil with good, and pain 
with pleaſure, in the works of nature, 
ie very truly aſcribed by Mr. Locke, 
in his Efay on Human Underft:nding, 
to a moral reaton, in tie ſcllowing 
worde: 

« Pcyond all this, we may find an- 
other renn why Gud hath ſcattered 
up and down feverai devorecs of plea- 
ſure and pain, in all tic things that 
environ and affect us, aud blended 
them together, in almoſt all that our 
thoughts and ſenſes have to do with; 
that we finding imperfection, diſſatiſ- 
fact on, and want of comple. t happi- 
ne!, in all the evjoyments which the 
creatures can afford us, might be led 
to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, 
„% wit; whom there is frincis of joy, 
& 44 at whete right-hand ae pleaſures 
% fert tvermore. 
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Fon THEF, I DARE UNICCE THF SACRED SPRING, 
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MY. *PECTATORS 

T is my cuhom, when I read your 

papers, to read over the quotations 
in the authors from whence vou take 
them : as vou mcntioned a pallage late. 
ly Ou! of the ccond chapter of © omon's 
Song, it occaſioned mv louxing into it 5 
and uvon reading it I thought the ideas 
0 exquuitely lolt an tender, that [ 
could not help making this paraphraſe 
of it; which, now it is done, I can as 
little forbear ſending to you. Some 
marks of your approbatiun, which I 
have already received, have given me 
o fealble a tatte of them, that T cannot 
forhcar endeavouring after ihem 5 often 
as I can with any appearance of ſuccels. 
[ am, dir, your moit oted.ont humb 
{cr vant. 


THE SECOND CHAPTER OF SOLQ9- 
MON's SON. 
I. 
AS when in Shar2:'s fie'd the bluſhing roſe 
Does it's chade Lotm to them 190 cole, 
Wnilſt alt around the Zeplirts bear 
The frazrant odours thong the air: 
Or as the lily in the ſhady vale, 
Des o'er each flaw'r with beauteous pride 
prevail, 
And ſtand with dews and kindeſt ſun- ſuine 
bleu, 
In fair pre eminence, ſuperior to the reſt: 
So if my love, with nappy influence, med 
Is eyes bright ſunſhine vn his over s head, 
Then ſhall the roſe of Sharn's fi-!d, 
And white{t lidles to my beauties) eld. 
Then faireſt flaw'rs vita {tudious att com- 
bine. 
The roſes with the likes join, 
And their united charms ate leſs than mine. 
11. 
As much as faire lilies can ſurpaſs 
A thorn in beauty, or in h-1g. the grass; 
So does my love among the virgins thine, 
Adorn'd «ith graces me than half divine; 
Or as a tree, that, 34 ions to benold, 
Is hung with pples all of r dy gol, 
Heſperian fruit; an beautifully high, 
Extends it's bzagches to the {ky ; 
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S docs my love the virgins eyes invite; 
"Tis he alone dnn fix their wad ing fight, 
Amoug ten chDuland eminent; oc ights 
111. 
Peneath his pleaſing ade 
My wearied limbs at et laid, 
And on Hi frogrant beugis reclin'd my 
he 16, 
I pu!l's the golden fruit with eager hate; 
Sweet was tht f. uit, and p.eaft; gfotnetafles 
With fparicling wi..e he crown a the do 
With gentle ex aſies he fü my ioul; 
Joyous we tat beneath the ſhady grove, 
And der my head he hung the banners of his 
love. 
Iv. 
I faint! I die! my labouring breaft 
Is wita the mighty weight of fe oppreſt; 

] tel the ar” p i is my heort, 

And pain convey's to ev'ry pert, 

Thr" al my veins the paſtio:n flies, 

My feeble Hul forfakes it's place, 

A tembili. g tuintnels ſeals my eves, 

And palenri. wells uoon my face: 
Ch! let my love w.th n.w'rful odours ſtay 
My fainting love- fick foul, th-t dies away z 
One hand eneath me let him ylace, 
With t other preſs m in a chaſte embrace, 
* 

charge y u, nymphs of Sian, as vou g 
Arm'd with the ſounding quiver and the bow, 
Whiltt thro” the lonetome w ods you rave, 
You ne er ciſtub my fleepin; love; 

Br oaly gentle Zephyrs there, 

With uUwny wings to fin the air; 

Let facred filence dwell argund, 

To keep off each int: uin ſound: 
And hen the balny lumber leaves hs eyes, 
May he to joys, unknown ti 1 then, arize. 

vi. 
But ſee! he comes with what m j -Ric gait 
He onward bers his l ly (tate: 

Now tho the |. t ict he apprars, 

With tofteit wor :$ cifpels ms eatsz 

Arile, my faire ne ard receive 

All he pleatur-s love can giv-, 

For nov the iu lien water's paſt, 

No more un fear the northern blaſts 

N forms nor re + tning clouds ippeary 

N > failing cains tetorm the year. 

RL love a. mits of no delay, 

Ariſe, my fair, and come avwny, 

II. Already 
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vis 
Already ſee tie teeming earth 
Brings torth the flow'rs, her beautegus birth. 
The deus, and ſoit-d ec ſcendine ſhow rs, 
Nurſe the new- born tender fou. 
Hark! the birds melodious hug, 
And fweeily uſher in the {price 
Cloſe by his ({li-w fits the dove, 
And biliing wh-tpers her his ee. 
The ſpreaa:ing vines with bloffon. well, 
Diffafing rourd a graceful fme.l. 
Ariſe my for one and receive 
All the blethings be canine: 
For love admits of no del] y, 
Ariſe, my fair, and come aways 
VIE. 
As to it's mate th- conftant d v* 
Flies thro” the covert of the fies groves 
So let us kaſten to om lonely e, 
There let me fafe in thy lo d arms be 
laid, 
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THEIR PROUS SERES A BETTER LESSON 


OTHING hos more furpriſed 
the learned in Praland, than the 
price which a inal! book, ia 
cio dclia Eid trist ante, bore ma late 
auction. his bouk wis told tor tity 
pounds. As it was wrririen by one. rela- 
nus Br unis, aprofeſt atheit, th a Gelign 
to d. preciaic religion, every One 2s apt 
to fancv, tom tne exlraVaiganm Price it 
bore, that th-re mutt be fometking in it 
very formidable. 

I muit cor fets, that happening to get 
a b ght of one of them mylelt, I could 
not forbear peruſing it with ths pre- 
henſionz but found there was fo very 
little danger in un, that I ſhail vert ue to 
give my readers a fur account cf the 
Whole plan upon which this womn:tertul 
treatite is built, 

The author pretends that Jupiter, once 

mn a time reſolved on a reformation 
3 the contteilations: for which purpoſe 
having ſummoned the ſtars together, he 
complains io them of the great decay of 
the wor hipof the gods, witch he thought 
ſo much the harder, having called {eve- 
ral of thoſe celetſtial bodies by the names 
of the heathen deities, and by that means 
made the heavens as it were a bock of 
the Pagan theology. Niomus tells him 
that this is not to be wond- id at, uuce 
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Where no intruding hateful noiſe 
Shall camp che ſound of thy melodious 
voices 
Where I may gaze, and mark each beaute- 
ous grace: 
For ſwezt thy voice, and lovely is thy face. 
IX. 
As all of me, my love, is thine, 
Le* all of thee be ever mine. 
Among the lilies we will play, 
Fairer, my love, thou art than they; 
Till the purple morn arile, 
And balmy ſi-ep furſake thine eyes; 
Till the gladſome beams of day 
Remove the ſhades of nigi:t away; 
Then when ſoſt ſic p tha.l from thy cy es de- 
part, 
Rift ide the bounding roe, or luſty hart, 
Glad to behold the light again 
From Berher's mountain, aarting o'er the 
plain. T 
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there were ſo many ſcandalous ſtories of 
the deities; upon which the author takes 
occalon to call reftetions upon all other 
rel gions, cor:ciuding, that Jupiter, after 
a tull hearing, diicarded the deitics out 
ot heaven, aud called the ſtars by the 
nas of the moral virtuss. 

1 his ſhort fable, which has no pre- 
tence in it to z2aſfon or argument, and 
but a very imali ſhare of wit, has how- 
ever recommended itielf wholly by it's 
impicty, to thoſe wenk men, who would 
duinguiſn theralcives by the ſingularity 
of their opinions. 

There are two conſidlerations which 
have been often urged againſt athcifts, 
an which they never yet could get over. 
The fiſt is, that the greateſt and moſt 
eminent pertons of all ages have been 
againtt them, and always complied with 
the public tors of worſhip eſtabliſhed 
in their reſpective countries, when there 
was nothing in them either derogatory 
to the honuur of the Supreme Being, 
or prejudicial to the good of mankind. 

The Pintos and « 1ceros among the 
ancients; the Bacons, the Bovies, and 
the Lockes, among our own country- 
men, are. all initzauces of what I have 
been inying, not to mention any of the 
Civincs, however cclebrated, fince our 
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a\lyerſaries challenge all thoſe, as men 
who have too much intcrett in this cate 
to be impartial evidences. 

But what has been often urged as a 
conſideration of much more weight, is, 
not only the opinion of the better fort, 
but the general conſent of mankind to 
this great truth: which I think could 
not poſſibly have come to paſs, but from 
one of the three following reaſons; either 
that the idea of a God is innate and co- 
exiſtent with the mind itſelf; or that this 
truth is fo verv obvious, that it is diſco- 
vered by the firſt exertion of reaton in 
perſons of the moſt ordinary capacities; 
or laſtly, that it has been delive: 1 down 
to us through all ages by a tradition 
trom the firtt man. 

The atheitts are equally confounded, 
to which ever of theſe three cant's we 
athgn it; they have been fo preited by 
this laſt argument from the general con- 
tent of mankind, that after great {earch 
and pains they pretend to have found 
out a nation of theilts, I mean that 
polite people the Hottentots. 

I dare not ſhock my readers with the 
deicription of the cuſtoms and manners 
of theſe barbarians, who are in every re- 
lpcX ſcarce one degree above brutes, 
having no language among them but a 
confused gabble, which is neither well 
underſtood by themſcives or others. 

It is not however to be imagined how 
much the athcius have gloried in theſe 
their good friends and allics. 

Ii we bcait of a Socrates or a Sencca, 
they may now confront them with cheſe 
great philoſophers the Hottentots. 

Though even this point has, not with- 
ent reaton, been ſeveral times contro- 
verted, I {ce no manner of harm it could 
do religion, it we ſhould intirely give 
them up this elegant part of mankind. 

Iethinks nothing more {ſhews the 
weaknets of their cauſe, than that no di- 
viſion of their fellow creatures join with 
them, but thote among whom they them- 
feives On reatun is almoſt defacetl, and 
who have little elſe but their ſhape, 
which can intitle them to any place in 
the ſpecies. 

Beſides the ſe poor creatures, there have 
now and then been inftznces of a few 
crazy people in {-veral nations, who have 
denied the exiſteng: of a Detry. 

The catalogue of theie i3 how rer very 
ſnort; even Vanini, the moilt cel-bratedl 
champion for the cauſe, profeſſed before 
his judges that he believed the exitence 
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of x God, and taking up a ftraw which 
lay before him on the ground, aſſured 
them, that aione was {uthcient to con- 
vince him of it; alleging {-veral argu- 
ments to prove that it was impoſſible na- 
ture alone could create any thing, 

I was the other day reading an ac- 
count of Caumir Liſzynſki, a gentleman 
of Poland, why was convitte.l and exe- 
cuted for this crime. The manner of 
his puniſhment was very particular. As 
foon as his body was burnt, his aſhes 
were put into a cannon, and thot into 
the air towards Tartarv. 

I am apt to believe, that it lomething 
like this method of puniſhment thould 
prevail in Fngland, ſuch is the natural 
good ſenſe of the Britiſh nation, that 
whether we rammed an athoitt whois 
into a great gun, or pulverited our inſi. 
dels, as they do in Poland, we ſhould 
not have many charges. . 

I ſnould, however, propoſe, while our 
ammunit on laſted, that inſtead of Tar. 
tary, we ſhould always keep two or three 
cannons ready pointed towards the Cape 
of Good Hope, in order to ſhout our 
unbelievers into the country of the Hot- 
tentots. 

In my opinion, a ſolemn judicial death 
is too great an honour tor an atheif?, 
though I muſt allow the method of ex- 
22 tan, as it is practiſed in this 
udicrous kind of martyrdom, has tome- 
thing in in proper endugh to the nature 
of his oft\-1:ce. 

There is indeed a great objeRion 
against this manner of treating them. 
Zeal tor religion is of fo active a nature, 
that it ſehlom knows where to reit; for 
which reaton I am afraid, after having 
diſcharge our atheiſts, we Might pot- 
ſibly think of ſhooring off our tuiesz 
and as one does not foreice the v.ciliiude 
of human affairs, it might one tune or 
other come to a man's own turn to fly 
out of the mouth of a d.miculverin, 

If any of my reacers imagine that I 
have treated theſe gentiemen in too ludi- 
crous a manner, I mult confeſs for my 
own part, i thiak rentoning againſt fuch 
unbelievers upon a point that ſhocks the 
common ſenſe of mankind, is doing 
them too great an honour, giving them 
a figure in the eye of the world, and 
making people fancy that they have more 
in them than they really have. 

As for thoſe perſons who have any 
ſcheme cf teligious warſhip, I am for 
treating iu will the utmolt tenderneſs, 

and 
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aud ſhauld ende vor tu flow them their 
errors with 5 ITY Nett mpcr and hu- 
manity; but as tust nulcreants are for 
throwing daven re ligie n im general, for 
Gripping, mankind of what themfeives 


wn is of cxcdilent wie in all Sid. 1v- 
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cieties, without once offering to eſt H 
any thing in the room of it: I think the 
beit way of dealing with them, is to re- 
tort their own weapons upon them, Which 
are thole of 1cotu and mockery. 
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' 1 pretacion ot „unge 1t and inditterent 
* u. Te dect. their own bo- 
h.y.our . unnan pilz, tut there indeed 
us tome cauſe of futypcion upon them. 
I: is certain, that there is no authortey 
tor P eon? who | niere not ling IE [TY] do, 
to bas away hours of cenveriation upon 
the miſcarriages ot other people; but 
mince they will do fo, they who value 
their re pꝛitation ſhould be cautious of 
appearances to their diladvantage: but 
verv ofien our young women, as well 
as he middle. aged and the gay part of 
thotæ growing old, without entering into 
a turmal | cague for that purpoſe, to a 
Woman a e 1 A ſh Jrt way 0 pre- 
ſerve their characters, and go on in a 
way "ay at belt is only not Victus, 
The method is, when an ill- nature cr 
tukauve girl has aid any thing that 
eus hard apon time part of another's 
C.\[11.1 20s Unis creatures if not in any — 

run down for th; 
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moit centorious dan, rous body in the 
world. Thus they guard their _—_ 


tion rather than their m * ty; as if 
gelt lay i in being under tlie e 
oi at zult, and not in - ty commiſſion of 
it. Or: bicilla is the kindeſt poor thing 
in the town, but the moſt bluſhing crea- 
ture living: it is true , ſhe has not loſt 
the ſenſe of ſhame, * (> has loſt the 
cult of innocence. It the had more 

contidence, and never did any thing 
wich ought to ſtain her checks, would 
ſhe not be much more morlett i 
that ambiguous ſuffuſion, w nich is the 
livery both of gifilt and innocence? Mo- 


deity conſiſts in being conſcious of 
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no ill, and not in being aſhamed of 
having done it. nen people go upor 
any other foundation than the truth of 
their own hearts for the con ut of that 
actions, it Its in the power cf tcanua- 
lous tngzncs to carry the world betore 
them, and make the rett of minkind 
tall in with the "i tor fear of repronch. 
Ou the other hand, to do hat you ovght, 

13 the ro dy way! ty make calmnny eite 
lilent cr ;n<Fe ctually malicious. Sp: n 
fer, in his Fany Queen, fays admmable 
to young Iadics under the diſtrels O“ 


being defamed; 


© The b*?," ſaid he, © that TI can you adviſe, 
* ls to avoid the occalion of the I; 

© For when the cau: e, whence evil doth arif , 
Removed is, th' eſtect {arceaſeth 61.1. 

© Abſtaintroum pleaſure, and reſtra: ur al., 
Subqque deſte, ard bridle loole dell. : 

6 Ute lcanty diet, and forbor your fii.; 
Shun ſecrecy, and talk in open ſig 

S0 ſha!! you toon repair your m_— Ul 

6 plight.“ 


Inſtead of this care over the'r words 
actions, recommended by a poet in 0:4 
Queen Beſs's days, the modery way is '© 
do and fay what \ ou pleate, and yet | 
the © prettieit Lot oi woman in tie wori . 
If fathers and brothers will detend a 
lady's honour, the is quite as ſafe as in 
her own innocence, Many of the dil 
treſſed, who tutfer under the maiice of 
evil tongues, 7! 1» harmleſs that they 
are every dy the live aſleep untit rweive 
ar noon ; 2on cern thentelves with no- 
thing but their 045 pertons until two; 
take their nece1l:: „food between that 
time and four; wife, go to the play; and 
fit up at cards until towards the en- 
ſuing morn; and the malicious world 
ſliall draw concluſions from innocent 
giunces, ſhort whiſpers, or pretty * 
lar 


s and 
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{jar ralleries with faſhionable men, that 


theſe fair-ones are not as rigid as veſtals. 
It is certain, ſay theſe goodeſt creatures 
very well, that virtue does not conſiſt in 
conſtrained behaviour and wry faces, 
that muſt be allowed: but there is a de- 
cency in the aſpect and manner of la- 
dies contracted from a habit of virtue, 
and from general reflections that regard 
a modeſt conduct, all which may be un- 
derſtood, though they cannot be de- 
ſcribed. A young woman of this ſort 
claims an eſteem mixed with affection 
and honour, and meets with no defama- 
tion; or if ſhe does, the wild malice is 
overcome with an undiſturbed perſeve- 
p_ in her innocence. To ſpeak free- 
y, there are ſuch coveys of coquettes 
about this town, that if the peace were 
not kept by ſome impertinent tongnes 
of their own lex, which keep them un- 
der ſome reſtraint, we ſhould have no 
manner of engagement upon them to 
keep them in anv tolerable or ler. 

As Lam a Spectator, and behold how 
plainly one part of woman kind »alance 
the behaviour of the other, whatever I 
may think of tale-be2rers or flanderers, 
I cannot wholly ſuppreſs them, no more 


than a general would diſcourage ſpies. 
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The enemy would eaſily ſurpriſe kim 
whom they knew had 1 of 
their motions. It is fo far otherwiſe 
with me, that I acknowledge I permit 
a ſhe-ſlanderer or two in every quarter 
of the town, to live in the c ers of 
coquettes, and take all the innocent free- 
doms of the reſt, in erder to ſend me 
information of the behaviour of their 
reſpective ſiſterhoods. 

Bur as the matter of reſpe& to the 
world, which looks on, is carried on, 
methinks it is fo very eaſy to be what 
is in the general called virtuous, that it 
need not coſt one hour's reflection in a 
month to preſerve that appellation. Ir 
is pleafant to hear the pretty rogues talk 
of virtue and vice among each other: 
ſhe is the lazieſt creature in the world, 
but IT muſt confeſs ſtrictly virtuous; the 
peeviſheſt hufſey breathing, but as to her 
virtue, ſhe is without blemiſh: ſhe has 
not the leaſt charity for any of her ac- 
quaintance, but I muſt allow her rigidly 
virtuous. As the unthinking part of the 
male world call every man a man of ho- 
nour who is not a coward; ſo the crowd 
of the other ſex terms every woman who 
will not be a wench, virtuous. T 
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© GIVE ME GOOD FAME, YE PuUW R5, AND MAKE ME ust 2? 
THUS MUCH THE ROGUE TO PUBLIC EARS WILL TRUST. 
IN FRIVATE THEN WHEN WILT THOU, MIGHTY or, 
* MY WEALTHY UNCLE FROM T11S WORLD REMOVE *? 
OR—* © THOU THUND RER $ SON, COAT HERCULES, 

© THAT ONCE THY BCUNTEOUS DIOLITY WUULD PLEA5E 
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HIL Homer repreſents Phœ- 
n'x. the tutor of Achilles, as 
pertuading his pupil $7 lay ali le his re- 
fentments, nad give hantelf up to the 
entreaties ci his countrymen; the poet, 
in order to nałke him ſpenk n. character, 
afriibes to him a eech full of thoſe 
fables and allegories which old men take 
delivht in relaung, and which are very 
proper for infiruction. * The gods,' 
ſays he, fafter themſelves to be pre- 
vaiied upon by entreaties, When 
mo: tuls have offended them by their 
tran{gri tons, they appeaſe them by 
vows an jacrifices, You mutt kno, 
Achilles, tt Pr2vcrs are the Caugh- 
ters ©. Jupiic.. They are crippled 
by freq er knet! 11, have their faces 
full ot cn es and imb ies, and their 
eves always cult towards Heaven. 
Ther ue _conftart arterd ins on the 
eeddels Ate, and march behind ber. 

nis gc cſs walks furvard with a 
bold an haughty air, and being very 
light ot tot, runs durough the whole 
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earth, grieving and afflicting the ſuns 
of men. She gets the ſtart of Pravers, 
who always follow her, in order to 
heal thoſe perſons whom ſhe wounds. 
He who konours theſe daughters of 
Jupiter, when thev draw ner to him, 
receives great benefit from them; but 
as for hom who reiects them, they en- 
treat their father to give his orders to 
the goddeſs Ate, to puniſh him tor 
his hardneſs of heart.” This noble 
alicgory needs but Little explanation; 
for whether the goddeſs Arte ſigniſies in- 
jury, as ſome have explained it; or 
guilt in general, as others; or divire 
juſtice, as I am the more apt to think; 
the interpretation is obvious enough. 

I ſhall produce another heathen fable 
relating to prayers, which is of a more 
diver:uing kind. One would think by 
func pait.ucs in it, that it was com- 
poied by Luc an, or at leaſt by tome 
author who has endervouretd to imitate 
his way ef writing; but as diſſertations 
of this nature are more curious than 5 . 
tul, 
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fal, T ſhall give my reader the fable, 
without any further enquiries after the 
author. 
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Menippus the philoſpher was a ſe- 
cond time taken up into heaven by 
Jupiter, when for his entertainment 
he lifted up a trap-door that was 
placed by his foot · ſtool. At it's riſ- 
ing, there iſſued through it ſuch a din 
of cries as aſtoniſſed the philoſopher. 
Upon his aſking what they meant, 
Jupiter told him they were the prayers 
that were ſent up to him from the 
earth. Menippus, amid{t the con- 
fuſion of voices, which was ſo great, 
that nothing leſs than the ear of Jove 
could diltinguiſh them, heard the 
words, Riches, Honour, and Long 
Lite, repeated to ſeveral different tones 
and languages. When the firſt hub- 
bub of founds was over, the trep- 
door being left open, the voices came 
up more ſeparate and diſtinct. The 
firſt prayer was a very odd ore; it 
came from Athens, and deſire Ju- 
piter to encreaſe the witlom and the 
beard of his humble ſupplicant. Me- 
nippus knew 1t by the voice to be the 
praver of his friend Licancier the phi- 
lo{-mher, This was tucceeded by the 
petition of one who had jutt laden a 
ſhip, and promiſed Jupiter, if he took 
care of it, and returned it home again 
full of riches, he would make him an 
offering of a ftiver cup. Jupiter 
thanked him for nothing; and bend- 
ing down his ear more attentivdly than 
ordinary, neard a voice complaining to 
him of the craeltyct an Ephe ſian dow, 
and begging him to brecd cumpaitien 
in her heart. This,“ favs Jupiter, 
isn very heneſt fell v. TI have re- 
ceived a great deal of incenſe from 
hin; Iwill not be fo cruel to him as 
nat to kear his prayers.” He was 
then interrupted win a whole voil-y 
of vows which were made fer the 
health of a tyrannical prince by his 
mbieis who prayed for him in his 
preſence. Menippus was lurpriſed, 
alter havias liſtener to prayers afere:l 
up with (5 much ardovr ant devotion, 
to hear low whitpecrs from the lame 
allembly expottniating with Jove for 
tuffer:ing tuch a tyrant to live, and 
king hin how his thunder could wie 
idie ? Juviter was fo offended at thee 
prevaricaiing raſcals, that te tock 
down the arit vows, and putiet awiy 
the lan. The pilofopter freing a 
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great cloud mounting upwards, and 
making it's way directly to the crane 
door, enquired of Jupiter what it 
meant. This,” ſays Jupiter, * is 
the ſinoak of a whole hecatomb that 
1s offered me by the general of an 
army, who is very importunate with 
me to let him cut off an hundred 
thouſand men that are drawn up in 
array againſt him: what does the im- 
pudent wreich think I tee in him, to 
believe that I wil! make a ſacriũce of 
ſo many mortals as good as himſolf, 
and all this to his glory, torfooth ? 
But hark, favs Jupiter, „there is 
a voice I never heard but in time of 
danger: it is a rogue that is ſhip- 
wrecked in the Ionian fea : I ſared 
him on a plank but three days ago, 
upon his premiſe to mend his man- 
ners; the ſcoun ſrel is not worth 3 
groai, and yet has the unpudence 
to offer men temple if I will keep 
him from tnxzing. But vonder,“ 
favs he, * is a ſpecial youth for you, 
he deines me to take lis tather, who 
kceps a great eſtate from him, out of 
ine micties of humen life, The old 
telow ſhall hve till he makes his 
heart ake, Inn tell him that for his 
pains. Tliis was followed by the 
ſoft voice of 2 pions lady, defiring 
Jupiter that h. micht appear amiable 
and charm vg in the fight of her em- 
peror. As the philoſopher was re- 
fleting on this extraordinary petition, 
there biew a gentlz wind through the 
trap-door, which kc at firſt miſtook 
for a gale of z7ephvrs, but afterwards 
found it to be a breeze of ſighs: they 
{melt ſtrung of flowers and mcenies 
and were ſucceedeil by mott paſſionate 
complaints of wounds and torments, 
fircs and arrows, crucicy, detpalr, 
aud death. Weuppus fancied that 
ſuch la mentale cries arte from tome 
general execution, or from wretches 
lying under the tart ue; but Jupiter 
told him that they came up to him 
trum the ille of Paphos, and that he 
every day received complaints of the 
lame nuture from chat & himſical tribe 
ot martals who e called lovers. I 
am 1o trifl-} vi,” fays he, © by 
generation af both ſexes, and 
fm it 10 impolnbie to pleaſe them, 
whetner I grant or refuſe their peti- 
tions, that 1 mail order a weſtern 
wind Yor the future to intercept them 
in their paſlage, and blow them at 
32 random 
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© random upon the earth. The hft 
*« petition I heard was from a very aged 
©* man of ncar an hundred years old, 
« begging but for one year more of life, 
„ and then promiſing to die contented. 
« This is the rareſt old fellow,” fays 
© Jupiter : * he has made this prayer 
* to me for above twenty years toge- 
« ther. When he was but fifty years 
& old, he deſired only that he might 
live to fee his fon ſettled in the world; 
% 1 granted it. He then begged the 
& fame favour for his daughter, and 
e atterwards that he might ſee the edu- 
« cation of a grandſon : when all this 
% was brought about, he puts up a pe- 
« tition that he might tive to finiſh a 
4% houſe he was building. In ſhort, 
© he is an unreaſonable old cur, and 
„ never wants an excut*; I will hear 
© no more of him. Upon which he 
© flung down the trap-door in a paſſion, 
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* and was reſolved to give no more au- 
* dience that day. 

Notwithſtanding the levity of this 
fable. the moral of it very well deſerves 
our attention, and is the ſame with that 
which has heen inculcated by Socrates 
and Plato, not to mention Juvenal and 
Perſius, who have each of them made 
the fineſt fatire in their whole works 
upon this ſubject. The vanity of men's 
wiſhes, which are the natural prayers of 
the mind, as well as many of thoſe ſe- 
cret devotions which they offer to the 
Supreme Being, are ſuſhciently expoſed 
by it. Among other reaſons for ſet 
forms of prayer, I have often thought 
it a very good one, that by this means 
the folly and extravagance of men's de- 
fires may he kept within due bounds, 
and not break out in abſurd and ridicu- 
lous petitions on io great and folemn an 
vc n. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF FIDEL1IO 
INTO A LOUKING=-GLASS. 


Was lately at a tea-table, where 
ſome young ladics entertained the 
eompany with a relation of a coquette 
m the neighbourhood, who had been 
diſcovered practiſing before her glais. 
To turn the diſcourſe, which, from be- 
ing witty, grew to be malicious, the 
matron of the family took occaſion from 
the ſubject, to with that there were to 
be found amongtt men ſuch faithful 
monitors to drels the mind by, as we 
conſult to adorn the body. She added, 
that if a ſincere friend were miraculouſ- 
ly changed into a looking-glats, ſhe 
ſhould not be aſhamed to aſk it's advice 
very often. This whunfical thought 
worked ſo much upon my fancy the 
whole evening, that it produced a very 
odd dream. 
Methought that as I ſtood before my 
glni*, the image of a youth, of an open 
ingezucus aſpect, appeared in it; who 


with a ſmall ſhrill voice ſpoke in the 
following manner: 
© The looking-glaſs, you fee, was 
© heretofore a man, even I, the unfor- 
© tunate Fideho. I had two brothers, 
* whoſe deformity in ſhape was made 
© up by the clearneſs of their under- 
© {ſtanding : it muſt be owned, however, 
* that (as it generally happens) they 
had each a perverſeneſs of humour ſuit- 
able to their diſtortion of body. The 
« eldeſt, whoſe belly ſunk in mon{trou!- 
* Iy, was a great cowad; and though 
© his ſplenetic contracted temper ma«!2 
him take fire immediately, he mide 
objects that beſet him appear greater 
© than they were. The ſecond, whole 
© breaſts ſwelled into a bold relievo, un 
© the contrary, took great pleaſure in 
© jeflening every thing, and was per- 
* feftly the reverſe of his brother. 
* Tacle oddnefles pleaſed company once 
© or twice, but diſguſted hen orten 
© ſeen; for which reaſon the young 
© gentlemen were ſent from cout to 
© ttudy mathematics at the univerhcy. 
I need 
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I need not 2cquaint you, that I was 
very well made, and reckoned a bright 
polite gentleman, I was the confi- 
dent and darling of all the fair; and 
if the old and ugly ſpoke ill of me, 
all the world knew it was becauſe I 
ſcorned to flatter them. No ball, no 
aſſembly, was attended until I had 
been conſulted. Flavia coloured her 
hair before me, Celia ſhewed me her 
teeth, Panthea heaved her boſom, 
Cleora brandiſhed her diamond; I 
have ſeen Cloc's foot, and tied arti- 
ficially the garters of Rhodope. 

It is a general maxim, that thoſe 
who dote upon themſelves, can have 
no violent affection for another: but 
on the contrary, I found that the wo- 
men's paſſion role for me in propor- 
tion to the love they hore to them- 
ſelves. This was verified in my amour 
with Narciſſa, who was ſo conitant to 
me, that it was pleaſantly ſaid, had I 
been little enouzh, ſhe would have 
hung me at her girdle. The moit 
dangerous rival I had, was a gay 
empty fellow, who by the ttrength of 
a long intercourie with Narciſſa, join- 
ed to his natural endowments, had 
formed himſelf into a perfect retem- 
blance with her. I had been qiſcard- 
ed, had the not oblerved that he fre- 
quently aſked my opinion about mat- 
ters of the lait conſequence: this made 
me ſtill more conſiderable in her eye. 
© Though I was cternally careſſed by 
the ladies, ſuch was their opinion of 
ny honour, that I wis never envied 
by the men. A. jealous lover of Nar- 
ciſti one day throught he ha caught 
her in au amorons converſation: fer 
though he was at ſuch a dlitance that 
he chuld hear nothing, be imagined 
trange things f:om her airs and gef- 
tires. Sometimes with a ſerene look 
the eppes buck in a liſtening potlure, 
and brightened into an innocent lmile. 
Quckl atter me fwelle into an air 
ot maierty and dildain, then kent her 
eres half fhus after a lar g.uihing 
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manner, then covered her bluthes 
with her kan, breathed a figh, and 
ſeemed ready to fink down. In ruth- 
ed the furious lover; but how great 
was his ſurpriſe 10 fee no one there 
but the innocent Fidelio, with his 
back againſt the wall betwixt two 
windows ! 

© It were endleſs to recount all my 
adventures. Let me haſten to that 
which colt me my life, and Narciffa 
her happinets. 

She had the misfortune to have the 
ſmail-pox, upon which L was expreſsly 
forbid her ſight, it being apprehendecl 
that it would encreate her diſtemper, 
and that I ſhouid intailibly catch it at 
the firſt look. As ſoon as ſhe was 
ſuffered to leave her bed, ſhe ftole ont 
of her chamber, and found me all 
alone in an adjoining apartment. She 
ran with tranſport to er durling, and 
without mixture of fear, lett I ſhould 
Giflike her. But oh me! what was 
her fury when ſhe heard me lay, I 
was afraid and ſhocked at fo loath- 
ſome a ſpcctacle! She ſtepped back, 
[wollen with rage, to fee if I had the 
inſolence to repeat it. I did, with 
this addition, twat her ill timed pat- 
lion had encrealed her uglineſs. En- 
raged, inflamed, diſtra ted, ſhe ſnatch - 
ed a badkin, and with all her force 
ſtabbed me to the heart. Dying, I 
preſerved my ſincerity, and exprefied 
the truth, though in broken words; 
and by repraachtul grimaces to the 
laſt I mimicked the deformity of my 
muragercls. 

6 Cupid, who always attends the fair, 
and pitied the fate of fo uſeful » fer 
vant as I was, obtained of the Deſt:- 
nies, that my body ſhould be made 
incorruptibie, and retain the qualities 
my mind hal poſteffed. I immecliate- 
ly loſt the figure of a man, an be- 
came ſinooth, poliſhed, and bright, 
and to this day am the firſt favourite 
ot the ladies. 
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ral SWEETNESS PURER JOYS ISS TIRES. 


OO RING over the letters that 

have bern ent me, I chanced to 

find the foliyw.ng one, winch I received 

a mut two years ago from an ingenivus 
triend who was then in Denmark. 


COPENHAGEN, MAY I, 1710. 
bre In, 

FUE ſpring with you has already 
taken poſſeſſion of the Felds and 
woods: now 1s the f-aton of (olitude, 
and of moving complaints upon trivial 
ſufferings: now the gricts of lovers ho- 
gin to flow, and ther wounds to bleed 
afreſh. I too, at this diſtance from the 
after climates, am not without my diſ- 
contents at pretent, You perhaps may 
laugh it me for 7 moſt romantic wretch, 
when I have diſcloſed to you the occa- 
fron of my uneaſineſ-; and yet I cannot 
help thinking my unhappineſs real, in 
being confined to a region, which is 
the very reverſe of Paradiſe. The ſea- 
ſons here are all of them unpleaſant, 
and the country quite deftitute of rural 
charms. LI have not heard a bird ling, 
nor a brook murmur, nor a Freeze 
whiſper, neither have I been bl:ft with 
the ſight of a flowery meadow theſe two 
years. Every wind here is a tempeſt, 
and every water a turbulent ocean, I 
hope, when you reflect a little, you 
will not think the grounds of my com- 
laint in the leaſt frivolous and un- 
— a man of ſerious thought; 
fince the love of woods, of fields and 
flowers, of rivers and fountains, ſeems 
to be a paſſion implanted in cur natures 
the moſt early of any, even before the 

fair -ſex had a being. I am, Sir, &c. 


Could I tranſport myſelf with a wiſh 
from one country to another, I ſhould 
chuſe to paſs my winter in Spain, my 
ſpring in Italy, my ſummer in Eng 
land, and my autumn in France. Of 
all theſe ſeaſons there is none can vie 
with the ſpring for beauty and delight- 
fulueſs. It bears the faine figure among 


the ſeaſons of the year, that the morning 
does among the diviſions of the day, or 
youth among the ſtages of lite. The 
Englith ſummer is pleaſanter than that 
of any other country in Europe, on no 
other account but becaute it has a greater 
mixture of ſpring in it. The mildneſs 
of our climate, with thoſe frequent re- 
freſhuments of dews and rains that fall 
among us, _ up a perpetu1l chear- 
fulnels in our fields, and fit the nhottett 
months of the year with a lively ver- 
dure. 

In the opening cf the ſpring, when 
all nature begins to recover herielf, the 
ſame animal plcature which makes the 
birds ſing, and the whole brute creation 
rejoice, rs very teniibly in che heart of 
man. I kiow none of the poets who 
have obterved ſo well as Milton thoſe 
ſecret overfiowings of gladneſs which 
diffuſe themſelves through the mind of 
the behoiger, upon ſurveying the gay 
ſcenes of nature: he has touched upon 
it twice or thrice in his Paradiſe Loſt, 
and deſcribes it very be-utfully under 
the name of vernal delight, in that paſ- 
ſage where he repreients the devil him- 
ſelf as almoſt ſentiblz ct it. 


BlofT-ms and fruits at once cf golden hue 

Appear'd, with gay enamel'd colours mixt: 

On which the tun more glad Irapreſe d his 
beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When God hath iſzuwer d the earth; ſo 
I vely ſem d 

That lancſkip: and of pure now purer air 

Meets his app: oach, and to the heart inipires 

Vernal delight, and jay able to drive 

dus but dclpair, &c. 


Many authors have written on the 
vanity of the creature, and repretented 
the barrennet's of every thing in this 
world, and it's incapacity of producing 
any iolid or fubiltarval happineſs, As 
diſcourſes of this nature ate very uſeful 
to the ſeniuul and voluptuous; the 
ſpeculations which ſhew the brigtc = 

0 
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ef things, and lay forth thoſe innocent 
entertainments which are to be met with 
among the ſeveral objects that encom- 
paſs us, are no lefs heneficial to men 
of dark and melancholy tempers. It 
was for this reaſon that T endeavoured 
to recommend a chearfulneſs of mind 
in my two laſt Saturday's papers, and 
which I would til] inculcate, not only 
from the conſideration of ourtelves, and 
of that Being on whom we depend, nor 
from the general ſurvey of that univerſe 
in which we are placed at preſent, but 
from reflections on the particular ſeaſon 
in which this paper is written. The 
creation is a perpetual feaſt to the mind 
of a good min, every thing he ſees 
chears and delights him; Providence 
has imprinted fo many {miles on nature, 
that it is impoſſible for a mind which is 
not ſunk in more groſs and ſenſual de- 
lights, to take a ſurvey of them, with- 
out ſeveral ſectet ſenſations of picaſure, 
The pſalmiſt has in ſeveral of his divine 
poems celebrated thoſe beautiful and 
agreeable ſcenes which make the heart 


fads and produce in it that vernal de- 
ight winch I have before taken no- 
tice of. 


Natural philoſoph quickens this taſte 
of the creation, and renders it not only 
pleaſing to the imagination, but to the 
underitanding. It does not reit in the 
murmur of brooks an the melody of 
birds, in the ſhale of groves and woods, 
or in the embroidery of fteids an mea- 
does, but coniviers the ſeveral ends of 
Provuſence which are ſerved by them, 
and the wonders of Divine Wiſdom 
which appear in them. It he'gitens the 
pleaſures of the eye, and rities fuch a 
rational admiration in the foul as is lit- 
tle inferior to devotion. 

It is not in the power of every one to 


offer up this Kind of worſhip to the great 
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Author of nature, and to indulge theſe 
more refined me ſitations of heart, which 
are doubtleſs highly acceptable in his 
fight; 1 mall therefore conclude this 
ſhort eſſay on that pleaſure which the 
mind naturally con-eives from the pre- 
ſent ſeaſon of the year, by the recon.- 
mending of a practice for which every 
one has ſuſhcient abilities. 

I woui4 have my readers endeavour 
to moralize this natural plraſure of the 
tovl, and to improve this v-rnal delight, 
as Milton calls it, into a Chriſtian vir- 
tue. When we find ourlelves inſpired 
with this pleaſing inſtinct, this ſecret 
ſatisfaction and complacency arifing 
from the beauties of the creation, let 
us conſider to whom we ſtand indebted 
for all theſe entertainments of ſenſe, and 
who it is that thus opens his hand, an4 
fills the world with good. The apoitle 
inſtructs us to take advantage ot our 
preſent temper of mind, to graft upon 
it ſuch a religious exerciſe as is particu. 
larly conformable to it, by that precept 
which adviſes thoſe who are ſad to pray, 
and thoſe who are merry to ſing pſalms. 
The chearfulneſs of heart which ſprings 
up in us from the ſurvey of nature's 
works, is an admirable preparation for 
gratitude. The mind has gone a great 
way towards praiſe and thankſgiving, 
that is filled with ſuch a ſecret gladneis. 
A grat«ful reflection on the Supreme 
Cauſe who produces it, ſanctifies it in 
the ſoul, and gives it it's proper value. 
Such an habitual diſpoſition of mind 
conlecrates every field and wood, turns 
an ordinary walk into a morning or 
evening facrifice, and will improve thoſe 
traafent gleums of joy which naturally 
brighten up and refreſh the ſoul on ſuch 
occaſions, into an inviolable and per- 


* bliſs and happincis. 
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Ne CCCXCIV. MONDAY, JUNE 2. 


BENE COLLIGITUR HAC PUERNTS ET MULIFRCUTES ET SERVIG ET SERVORUM 
SIMITLLIMIS LIBERIS ESSE CGRATA!? GRAVI VERO HOMINT ET FA QUA FIUNT 


JUDICI0 CERTO PONDERANTI PROBARI POSSE NULLO Nobo. 


TvuLLt. 


IT IS RIGHTLY INFERRED, THAT THESE THI NG3 ARE PLEASING TO CAI 
DREN, WOMEN, AND SLAVES, AND EVEN TO SUCK FREEMEN AS GREATLY 
RESEMBLE SLAVES; BUT CAN BY NO MEAXS BE APPROVED BY A MAN oP 
FIGURE AND CHARACTER, AND WHO FORMS A RIGHT JUDGMENT OF THINGS, 


Have been conſidering the little and 

frivolous things, which give men 
acceſſes to one another, and power with 
each other, not only in the common and 
indifferent accidents of life, but ali» in 
matters of greater impe;tance. You 
ſee in elections for members to fit in 
parliament, how far faluting rows of 
old women, drinking with clowns, and 
being upon a level with the loweſt part 
of mankin in that wherein they them - 
ſelves are lowelt, their diverhons, will 
carry a ca didate. A capacity tor pro- 
ſtituting a man's ſelf in his behaviour, 
and deſcending to the pretent humour 
of the vulgar, is perhaps as good an 
mgredient as any other for making a 
confider:ible fi ure in the world; and if 
a man has nothing elſe, or better to 
think of, he c uid not make his way to 
wealth and dithnfton by properer me- 
thods. than ſtudving the particular bent 
or inchnstion of peupl: with whom 
he com vertce, and working from the ob- 
ſervation of fuck their Lias in all mat- 
ters herein he his any intercourfe with 
them: tor his cafe ard comtort he may 
alſure himſelf, he need not be at the ex- 
pence of any erent talent or virtue to 
pleate even tho who are potiefied of 
the higheſt qualifications. P: ide in ſome 
particular diſguile or other, 044en A ſe- 
cret to the proud mn hum telt, is the 
moſt ordinary ſpring of a&t.on among 
men. You need ro mere than to dil- 
cover what a man values himi If for; 
then of all things dme that quality, 
but be ſure to be failing in it yourtelf 
in compariſon of the man whon:; you 
court. I have heard, or read, of a fe- 
cretary of ſtate in Spain, who ſcrved a 
prince who was happy in an elegant 
uſe of the Latin tongue, and often writ 
diſpatches in it with his own hand. 
The king ſhewed his ſecretary a letter 
he had written to a forcign prince, and 
under the colour of aikirg his advice, 


laid a trap for his appiauic. The ho- 


neſt man read mY a faithful counſel- 
lor, and not only Geeepted againſt his 
tying himſelf down rr ſome 
txpreſſions, but mended the phraſe in 
others. You may gueſs the — 
that evening did not take much longer 
time. Mr. Secretary, as ſoon as he 
came to his own houſe, ſent for his 
eldeſt fon, and communicated to him 
that the family muſt retire out of Spain 
as toon as poſſible; * for,” faid he, the 
* king knows I underſtand Latin better 
© than he does. 

This egregious fault in a man of the 
world, ſhould be a leſſon to all who 
would make their fortunes: but a re- 
gard muſt be carefully had to the per- 
ton with whom you have to do; for it 
is not to be doubted but a great man of 
common ſenſe muſt look with fecret in- 
dignation or bridled laughter, on all the 
ſlaves who ſtand round him with ready 
taces to approve and ſmile at all he ſays 
in the gro!s, It is good comedy enough 
to chterve a ſuperior talking half ſen- 
tences, and playing an humble admirer's 
countenance from one thing to another, 
with fuch perplexity, that he knows 
not what to ineer in approbation of. 
But this kind of complaitance is pecu- 
lIi2riy the manner of courts; in all other 
places you mult conſtantly go farther in 
compliance with the perſons yau have 
to do with, than a mere conformity of 
cos and gettures. If you are in a 
country life, and would be a leading 
mon, à good ſtomach, a loud voice, and 
ruſtic chearfulneſs, will go a great way, 
provided you are able to drink, and 
drink any ching. But I was juſt now 
going to draw the manner of be- 
haviour I would adviſe people to prac- 
tiſ- under ſome maxim, and intimated, 
that every one almoſt was governed by 
his pride, There was an old fellow 
about forty years ago fo peeviſh and 
frettul, though a man of bufinefs, that 
no one could come at him: but he fre- 


quented 
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quented a particular little coffee-houſe, 
where he triumphed over every body at 
trick-track and backgammon. The 
way to paſs his office well, was firſt to 
be inſulted by him at one of thoſe games 
in his leiſure hours; for his vanity was 
to ſhew, that he was a man of pleaſure 
as well as buſineſs. Next to this fort 
of infinuation, which is called in all 
— from it's taking it's birth in the 
ouſholds of princes, making one's 
court, the moſt iling way is, by 
what better bred people call a preſent, 
the vulgar a bribe. 1 humbly conceive 
that ſuch a thing is conveyed with more 
E in a billet-doux that ſhould 
underſtood at the Bank, than in groſs 
money : but as to ſtubborn people, who 
are ſo ſurly as to accept of neither note 
nor caſh, having formerly dabbled in 
chymiltry, I can only ſay that one part 
of matter aſks one thing, and another 
another to make it fluent; but there is 
nothing but may be diſſolved by a pro- 
per mean: thus the virtue which 1s too 
obdurate for gold or paper, ſhall melt 
away very kindly in a liquid. The 
Hand of Barbadoes, a ſhrewd people, 
manage all their appeals to Great Bri- 
tain, by a ſkilful diſtribution of citron- 
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water among the whiſperers about men 
in power. Generous wines do every 
day prevail, and that in great points 
where ten thouſand times their value 
would have been rejected with indig- 
nation. 
F But n 
undry ways of applying b ents, 
— — . of i paſſions 
and affections, in ſuch a manner as it 
ſhall appear that the virtue of the beſt 
man is by one method or other cor- 
ruptible; let us look out for ſome ex- 
ient to turn thoſe paſſions and af- 
ions on the fide of truth and ho- 
nour. When a man has laid it down 
for a poſition, that parting with his in- 
ity, in the minuteſt circumſtance, is 
loſing ſo much of his very (elf, ſelf-love 
will become a virtue. By this means 
and evil will be the only objects 
of diſlike and approbation ; and he that 
injures any man, has effectually wound- 
ed the man of this turn as much as if 
the harm had been to himſelf. This 
ſeems to be the only expedient to arrive 
at an impartialityz and a man who fol- 
lows the dictates of truth and right rea- 
ſon, may by artifice be led into error, 
but never can into guilt, 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
CHARLES EARL or SUNDERLAND. 


MY LORD, 


ERY many favours and civilities (received from you in a private 
capacity) which I have no other way to acknowledge, will, I 
hope, excuſe this preſumption; but the juſtice I, as a 8 tor, owe 
your character, places me above the want of an excuſe. Candour and 
openneſs of heart, which ſhine in all your words and actions, exact the 
higheſt eſteem from all who have the honour to know you; and a 
winning condeſcenſion to all ſubordinate to you, made buſineſs a 
9 — to thoſe who executed it under you, at the ſame time that it 
eightened her Majeſty's favour to all who had the happineſs of 
having it conveyed through your hands. A —— of State, in the 
intereſts of mankind, joined with that of his fellow- ſubjects, accom- 
pliſhed with a great facility and elegance in all the modern as well 
as ancient languages, was a happy and proper member of a miniſtry, 
by whoſe ſervices your ſovereign and country are in ſo high and flou- 
riſhing a condition, as makes all other princes and potentates power - 
ful or inconſiderable in Europe, as they are friends or enemies to 
Great-Britain. The importance of thoſe great events which happened 
during that adminiſtration, in which your Lordſhip bore ſo important 
a charge, will be acknowledged as long as time ſhall endure; I ſhall 
not therefore attempt to rehearſe thoſe illuſtrious paſſages, but give 
this application a more private and particular turn, in defiring your 
Lordſhip would continue your favour and patronage to me, as you 
are a gentleman of the moſt polite literature, and perfectly accom- 
pliſhed in the knowledge of books and men, which makes it neceſſary 
to beſeech your indulgence to the following leaves, and the author of 
them: wha is, with the greateſt truth and reſpect, 


My Lozo, 
Your Lordſhip's obliged, obedient, 
And humble Servant, 
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"715 REASON NOW, *"TWAS APPETITE BEFORE. 


c E WARE of the Ides of March, 
faid the Roman augur to Julius 
Cæſar. Beware of the month of May, 
ſays the Britiſh Spectator to his fair 
countrywomen. e caution of the 
firſt was unhappily neglected, and Cz- 
far's confidence coſt him his life. I am 
apt to flatter myſelf that my pretty read- 
ers had much more regard to the advice I 
ve them, fince I have yet received very 
be accounts of any notorious trips made 
in the laſt month. 

But though I hope for the beit, I 
ſhall not pronounce too poſitively on this 
point, till I have ſeen — weeks well 
over, at which period of time, as my 
good friend Sir Roger has often told 
me, he has more buſineſs as a juſtice of 
peace, among the diſſolute young peo- 
ple in the country, than at any other 
ſeaſon of the year. 

Neither muſt I forget a letter which I 
received near a fortnight fince from a 
lady, who, it ſeems, could hold out no 
longer, telling me ſhe looked upon the 
month as then out, for that ſhe had all 
along reckoned by the new ſtile. 

On the other hand, I have great rea- 
ſon to believe, from ſeveral angry let- 
ters which have been ſent to me by diſ- 
appointed lovers, that my advice has 
been of very fignal ſervice to the fair- 


Oris. 
ſex, who, according to the old proverb, 
were © Forewarned, forearmed.” 


One of theſe gentlemen tells me, that 
he would have given me an hundred 

unds, rather than I ſhould have pub- 

iſhed that paper ; for that his miſtreſs, 

who had promiſed to explain herſelf to 
him about the beginning of May, upon 
reading that diſcourſe, told him that 
© the would give him her anſwer in 
© June,” 

Thyrſis acquaints me, that when he 
defired Sylvia to take a walk in the fields, 
ſhe told him, The Spectator had for- 
bidden her. 

Another of my correſpondents, who 
writes himſelf Mat Meager, complains, 
that whereas he conſtantly uſed to break- 
faſt with his miſtreſs upon chocolate, 
poing to wait upon her the firlt of May, 

e found his uſual treat very much 
changed for the worſe, and has been 
forced to feed ever ſince upon green tea. 

As I begun this critical ſeaſon with a 
caveat to the ladies, I ſhall conclude it 
with a congratulation, and do moſt 
heartily with them joy of their happy 
deliverance. f 

They may now reflect with pleaſure 
on the dangers they have eſcaped, and 
look back with as much ſatis faction on 
the perils that threatened them, as their 


great 
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t grandmothers did formerly on the 
rning plough-ſhares, after having 
paſſed through the. ordeal trial. The 
inſtigations of the ſpring are now abat- 
ed. The nightingale gives over her 
© love-laboured ſong, as Milton phraſes 
it, the bloſſoms are fallen, and the beds 
of flowers ſwept away by the ſcythe of 
the mower. 


I fſhall allow my fair readers to 


return to their romances and chocolate, 
provided they make uſe of them with 
moderation, till about the middle of the 
month, when the fun ſhal! have made 
ſome progreſs in the Crab. Nothing is 
more dangerous than too much cenfi- 
dence and ſecurity. The Trojans, who 
ſtood upon their guard all the while the 
Greciuns lay before their city, when 
they fancied the ſiege was rait, and 
the danger puſt, were the very next 
night burnt in their beds. I mult allo 
obſerve, that as in ſome climates there 
is a perpetual ſpring, ſo in ſome female 
conſtitutions there is a perpetual Muy ; 
theſe are a kind of valetudinariars in 
chaſtity, whom I would continue in a 
conſtant diet. I cannot think theſe 
wholly out of danger, until they have 
looked upon the other fex at leaſt fie 

ears through 2 pair of ſpectacles. Will 

oneycomb has often aſſured me, that 
it is much eaſier to ſteal one of this ſpe- 
cies, when ſhe has paſſed her grand cli- 
macteric, than to carry off an icy girl 
on this ſide five and twenty; and that a 
rake of his acquaintance, who kad in 
vain endeavoured to gain the affections 
of a young lady of fifteen, had at laft 
made his fortune by running away with 
her grandmother. 

But as I do not deſign this ſpecula- 
tion for the Evergreens of the ſex, I 
Mall again apply myſelf to thute who 
wonld willingiy liſten to the dictates of 
rcaſon and virtue, and can now hear me 


in cold blood. If there are any whe 

have forfeited their innocence, they muſt 

now conſider themſelves under that me. 

lancholy view, in which Chamont re- 

gards his ſiſter, in thoſe beautiful lines : 

Long ſhe flouriſh'd, 

Grew ſweet to ſenſe, and lovely to the eye: 

Till at the laſt a cruel ſpoiler came, 

Cropt this fair roſe, and rifled all it's ſweets 
neſs, 

Then caſt it like a loathſome weed away. 


On the contrary, ſhe who has obſerv. 
ed the timely cautions I gave her, and 
lived up to the rules of modeſty, will 
now flouriſh like © a roſe in June, with 
al! her virgin bluſhes and ſweetneſs about 
her. IT muſt, however, defire theſe laſt 
to conſider, how ſhameful it would be 
for a general, who has made a ſucceſſ- 


ful campaign, to be ſurpriſed in his 


winter quarters: it would be no leſs 
diſhonourable for a lady to loſe, in any 
other month of the year, what ſhe has 
been at the puns to preſerve in May. 
There is no charm in the female ſex, 
that can ſupply the place of virtue. 
Without innecence, beauty is unlovely, 
and quali:y contemptible; good- breed- 
ing degenerates into wantonneſs, and 
wit into impudence. It is obſerved, 
that all the virtues ae repreſented both 
by painters and ſtatuaries under female 
ſu pes, but if any one of them has 2 
more particular title to that ſex, it is mo- 
deſty. I ſtall leave it to the divines to 
guard them againſt the oppoſite vice, as 
they may he overpowered by tempta- 
tions; it is ſuſhcient for me to have 
warned them againſt it, as be 
led aſtray by inſtinct. kite | 


I defire this paper may be read with 
more than ordinary attention, at all 
tea · tables within the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter. 

* 


Ne CCCXCVI. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4. 


BARBARA, CELARENT, Daa, YERIO, BARALIPTON “. 


1 AVING a great deal of buſineſs 

upon my hands at preſent, I ſhall 
beg the reader's leave to preſent him 
witha letter that I received about half a 
a year ago from a gentleman of Cam- 


bridge, who ſtiles himſelf Peter de Quiz. 
I have kept it by me fome months, and 
though I did not know at firſt what to 
make of it, upon my reading it over 
very frequently, I have at laſt diſcovered 


* A barbacous verſe, invented by the logic'ags. ſeveral 
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ſeveral conceits in it: T would not there- 
fore have my reader diſcouraged, if he 


TO MR. SPECTATOR. 
TROM Z. 


Joun's COLLEGF, CAM- 
BRIDGE, FEB. 3, 1712. 
SIR, 
HE monopoly of puns in this uni- 
verſity has been an immemorial pri- 
vilege of the Johnians; and we cannot 
help reſenting the late invaſion of our 
ancient right as to that particular, by a 
little pretender to clenching in a neigh- 
ing college, who in an application 
to you by way of letter, a while ago, 
tiled himſelf Phi . Sir, as 
you are by character a profeſſed well- 
wiſher to ion, you will excuſe a 
remark which this gentleman's 
for the Brunette has ſuggeſted to a bro- 
ther theoriſt: it is an offer towards a 
mechanical account of his lapſe to pun- 
ning, for he belongs to a ſet of mortals 
who value ves upon an uncom- 
mon = the _ — and 
ite letters. A conqueſt by one 
27 c decke of females gives a very 
odd turn to the intellectuals of the cap- 
tivated perſon, and very different from 
that way of thinking which a triumph 
from the of another, more empha- 


tically of the fair- ſex, does generally oc- 
cafion. It fills the imagination with an 
aſſemb 


of ſuch ideas and pictures as 
are hardly any thing but ſhade, ſuch as 
night, the devil, &c. Theſe itures 
very near ov the light of the un- 
derſtanding, almoſt benight the facul- 
ties, and give that melancholy tincture 
to the ſanguine complexion, which 
this gentleman calls an inclination to be 
in 2a brown-ſtudy, and is uſually at- 
2 os conſequences, — caſe 
a repulſe. During this twilight of en - 
tellects, the hw — apt, as 
love is the moſt wi ion in nature, 
to offer at ſome pert ſal lies now and then, 
by way of flouriſh, upon the amiable in- 
chantreſs, and unfortunately ſtumbles 
upon that mongrel miſcreated (to ſpeak 
in Miltonic) kind of wit, vulgarly term- 
ed the pun. It would not be much amiſs 
ro _ Dr. Pons ov (who is 
certainly a ab ojeftor, and 
whoſe iyſtem of — and fpiritual 
mechanics obtains very much amon 
the better part of our under - graduates 
whether a general inter- marriage enjoin- 
v by parliament, between this ſiſterhood 
#f the olive · beauties, and the fraternity 
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of the e called Quakers, would not 
be a very ſerviceable expedient, and abate 
that overflow of light which ſhines with - 
in them ſo powerfully, that it dazzles 
their eyes, and dances them into a thou- 
ſand vagaries of error and enthuſiaſm. 
Theſe reflections may impart ſome light 
towards a diſcovery of the origin of pun- 
ning among us, and the foundation of 
it's prevailing ſo long in this famous 
body. It is notorious from the inſtance 
under conſideration, that it muſt be 
— chiefly to the uſe of brown jugs, 
muddy belch, and the fumes of a cer- 
tain memorable place of rendezvous with 
us at meals, known by the name of 
Staincoat Hole: for the atmoſphere ot 
the kitchen, like the tail of a comet, 
predominates leaſt about the fire, but re- 
ſides behind and fills the fragrant re- 
ceptacle above-mentioned. Beſides, it 
is farther obſervable, that the delicate 
ſpirits among us, who declare againſt 
ſe nauſeous proceedings, ſip tea, and 
t up for critic and amour, profeſs 
— an equal abhorrence for pun- 
ning, the ancient innocent diverſion of 
this ſociety. After all, Sir, though it 
may appear ſomething abſurd, that I 
ſeem to a h you with the air of an 
advocate for punning, (you who have 
juſtified your cenſures 9 the practice in 
a ſet diſſertation upon that ſubject;) 
yet I am confident, you will think it 
abundantly atoned for by obſerving, 
that this humbler exerciſe may be as in- 
ſtrumental in diverting us from any in- 
novating ſchemes and hypotheſis in wit, 
as dwelling upon honeſt orthodox logic 
would be in ſecuring us from hereſy in 
religion. Had Mr. W——r's reſearches 
been confined within the bounds of Ra- 
mus or Crackenthorp, that learned news- 
monger might have acquieſced in what 
the holy oracles pronounced upon the 
deluge, like other Chriſtians; and had 
the ſurpriſing Mr. L——y been content 
with the employment of refining u 
Shakeſpeare's points and quibbles, * 
which he muſt be allowed to have a ſu- 
perlative genius) and now and then 
penning a catch or a ditty, inſtead of 
indicting odes, and ſonnets, the gentle- 
men of the Box Gaũt in the pit would 
never have been put to all that grumace 
in damning the frippery of ſtate, the 
poverty and languor of thought, the 
unnatural wit, and inartificial ſtructure 
of his dramas. I am, Sir, your very 
humble ſervant, 
PETER DE Qurs. 


Ne 


— — ins 
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Ne CCCXCVII. THURSDAY, JUNE x. 


__—_n__ TY O TOW TPSE DISERATUM 


— 


FECERA To — 


Ovid. Mz ran. L. IIII. v. 225. 


FOR GKIEF 1NSPIR'D ME THEN WITH ELOQUENCE. 


S the Stoic philoſophers diſcard all 
paſſions in general, they wi!l not 
allow a wiſe man ſo much as to pity the 
afflictions of another. If thou ſeett thy 
* friend in trouble, fays Epictetus, 
© thou mayeſt put on a look of forrow, 
«© and — with him, but take care 
© that thy forrow be not real.” The 
more rigid of this ſe& would not com- 
ply fo ar as to ſhew even ſuch an out- 
ward appearance of grief; but when one 
told them of any calamity that had he- 
fallen even the neareſt of their acquaint- 
ance, would immediately reply“ What 
© js that to me? If vou aggravated the 
cirrumſtancts of the affliction, and ſhew- 
ed how one mis fartune was followed by 
another, the antwer was itill—“ A!l this 
maß be true, but what is it to me?” 

For my own part, I am of opinion, 
compaſſion does noi oy refine aud civi- 
lize human nature, but has ſomcething 
in it more pleakng and agreeable than 
what can be met with in fuck an indo- 
knt happineſs, ſuch an indifference to 
mankind as that in which the Stoics 

laced their wiſlom. As love is the 
moſt del:ghtful paſtion, pity is nothing 
elle but love ſoftened by 4 degree of for- 
row: in ſhort, it is a kind of pleating 
anguiſh, as well as generous ſympathy, 
that Knits Hankind together, and blends 
them in the ſame common lot. 

Thoſe who have laid down rules for 
rlictorie or poctry, adviſe the writer to 
work bimtelf up, if pcttible, to the pitch 
of ſorrovꝰ which he endeavours to pro- 
duce in others. There are none there- 
fore who ſtir up pity fo much as thoſe 
who indite their own ſufferings. Gricf 
has a natural eloquence belonging to it, 
and breaks out in more moving ſenti- 
ments than can be ſupplied by the fineſt 
pn2gination. Nature on this vccaſion 
dictates a thouſand paſſionate things 
winch cannot be ſupplied by art. 

It is for this reaſon that the ſhort 
fpecches or ſentences which we often 
meet with in hifturies, make a deeper 
impreſſion on the mind of the — 


Da vox. 


than the moſt laboured ſtrokes of a well- 
written tragedy. Truth and matter of 
fact lets the perſon actually before us in 
the one, whom fiction places at a greater 
diſtance from us in the other. I do not 
remember to have ſeen any ancient or 
modern ſtory more affecting than a letter 
of Ann of Boleyn, wife to King Henry 
the Eighth, and mother ro Queen Eliza- 
beath, which is ſtill extant in the Cot- 
ton Library, as writen by her own hand. 

Shakeſpeare himſelf could not have 
made her talk in a ſtrain ſo ſuitable to 
her condition and charafter. One ſees 
in it the expoſtulation of a lighted lover, 
the refentments of an injured woman, 
and the forrows of an impriſoned queen. 
I need not acquaint my reader that this 
princeſs was then under proſecution tor 
diſloyalty to the king's bed, and that 
ſhe was afterwards publicly beheaded 
upon the ſame account, though this pro- 
tecution was believed by many to pro- 
ceed, as the herſelf intimates, rather 
from the king's love to Jane Seymour, 
than from any actual crime in Ann of 
Boleyn. 


QUEEN ANN BOLEYN'S LAST LET- 
TER TO KING HENRY, 


SIR, 
Co ton Lib. vo Grace's diſplea- 
Ortho C. 10. ſure, and my impriſon- 
ment, are things ſo ſtrange unto me, as 
what to write, or what to excuſe, I am 
altogether ignorant. Whereas yuu fend 
unto me, (willing me to confeſs a truth, 
an fo obtain your favour) by ſuch an 
one, whom you know to be mine an- 
cient proteficd enemy, I no ſooner re- 
ceived this meſſage by him, than 1 right- 
ly conce:ved 2 meaning; and, it, as 
you lay, confeſſing a truth indeed may 
procure my ſafety, I ſhall with all will- 
ingnels and duty perform your com- 
mand. 

But let not your Grace ever imagine, 
that your poor wite will ever be brought 
to acknowledge a fault, where not 10 

much 
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much as ® thought thereof preceded. 
And to ſpeak a truth, never prince had 
wife more loyal in all duty, and in all 
true affect ion, than you have ever found 
in Ann Boleyn: with which name and 
place I could willingly have contented 
mytelf, if God and your Grace's plea- 
ſure had been fo pleaſed. Neither did 
] at any time ſo far forget myſelf in my 
exaltation or received queenſhip, but 
that I always looked for ſuch an altera- 
tion as I now find; for the ground of 
my preferment being on no ſurer foun- 
dation than your Grace's fancy, the leaſt 
alteration I knew was fit and ſufficient 
to draw that fancy to ſome other ſubject. 
You have choſen me from a low cſtate 
to be your queen and companion, far 
beyond my deſert or deſire. If then 
you found me worthy of ſuch honour, 
good your Grace let not any light fancy, 
or bad couniel of mine enemies, with- 
draw your princely favour from me; 
neither let that ſtain, that unworthy ſtain, 
of a diſloyal heart rowards your good 
grace, ever caſt ſo fou] a blot on your 
moſt dutiful wife, and the intant prin- 
ceſs vour daugbter. Try me, good 
king, but let me have a lawtul trial, and 
let not my worn enemies fit as my ac- 
cuſers and judges; yea let me receive an 
open trial, for my truth ſhall fear no 
open ſhame; then fl. all you fee either 
mine innocence cleared, your ſuſpicion 
and conſcience fai:sfied, the ignominy 
and ſlandei of the world itopped, or my 
guilt oper.ly declared. So that whatſo- 
ever God or vou ma determine of me, 
your Grace may be f:ce from an open 
cenſure, and mine offence being fo law- 


fully proved, your Grace is at liberty, 


both before God and man, not only to 
execute worthy puniſhment on me as an 
unlawful wife, but to follow your af- 
fection, already ſettled on that party, 
for whoſe ſake I am now as I am, whole 
name I could ſome good while ſince have 
pointed unto, your Grace not being ig · 
norant of my ſuſpicion therein. 

But if you have already determined 
of me, and that not only my death, but 
an infamous ſlander mult bring you the 
enjoying of your deſired happineſs; then 
I detire of God, that he will pardon your 
great ſin therein, and likewiſe mine ene- 
mies, the inſtruments thereof, and that 
he will not call you to a ſtriẽt account 
for your unprincely and cruel utage of 
me, at his general judgment-ſeat, where 
both you and myſelf muſt ſhortly ap- 
pear, and in whoſe judgment I doubt 
not (whatſoever the world may think of 
me) mine innocence ſhall be openly 
known, and ſufficiently cleared. 

My latt and only requeſt ſhall be, that 
myſelf may only bear the burden of your 
Grace's diſpleaſure, and that it may not 
touch the in nocent fouls of thoſe poor 

entlemen, who (as I underſtand) are 
ikewiſe in ſtrait impriſonment for my 
ſake. If ever I have found favour in 
— ſight, if ever the name of Ann Bo- 
eyn hath been pleaſing in your ears, 
then let me obtain this requeſt, and L 
will ſo leave to trouble your Grace any 
further, with mine earneſt prayers to the 
Trinity to have your Grace in his good 
keeping, and to direct you in all your 
actions. Frem my dolce ful priſon in the 
Tower, this ſixth of May; your moſt 

loyal and ever faithful wite, 
Axx BOLEYN, 


Ne CCCXCVIN. FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 


INSANIRE PARES CERTA RATIONE MODUQUE., 


Hou. SAT. IT. I. 2z. v. 271. 


vov'p RE A FOOL 


WITH ART AND WISDOM, AND BE MAD BY KULE., Crnrcn. 


YNTHIO and Flavia are per- 

(ons of diſtinction in this town, 
who have been lovers theſe ten months 
laſt paſt, and writto each other tor gal- 
lantry fake, under thoſe feigned names; 
Mr. Such a-one and Mrs. Such-a-one 
not heing capable of raiſing the foul out 
of the ordinary tracts and paſſaę es of 
life, up to that elevation which makes 


the life of the enamoured ſo much ſu» 
rior to that of the reſt of the world. 
But ever ſince the beauteous Cecilia has 
made fuck a figure as the now does in 
the circle of charming women, Cynthio 
has been fecr:tly onc of her adorers, 
Cecilia has been the fineſt woman in town 
theſe three months, and fo long Cyn- 
thio has acted the part of à lover very 
zi aukwardly 
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aukwerdl in the preſence of Flavia. 
Flavia his been ton blind towards him, 
and has to ßbcere an heart of her own 
to oblerve a thovfand things which 
would have ditcovered this change of 
mind to any ene Jet3 engaged than ſhe 
was. Cvathio was muling yeſterday in 
the piarza in Covent Garden, and was 
faying to himten that he was a very 111 
man to go on in viſting and nrofeiing 
love to F living, when hs heart was in- 
thralled to anuther. It is an in firmity 
© that Jam not conſint to Flavia; but 


sit wou'd be fill a geenter crime, ſince 
1 cannct continue to love her, to pro- 
« ffs thit 10%. To marry a woman 
a with tie co! nets that uſunlly mdeed 
c 


comes on after marriage, is ruining 
© one's {lf with ong's cyes open; he- 
« foe it is really deing her an infury.“ 
This ji conſid ra- ion, forfooth, ot in- 
juring hor wn pes. * s male him re 
foive 1 Freak ( '7 uon t. Hrſt favour. 
able opportunity of making her an ry. 
Wer Nees [11 118 thick glu, he 1 

Robin the porter, who waits at Wul's 
colice heule, palling by. Robin, you 
mutt krow, tis the beſt man in town tor 
crying a hilt; the fellow has a thin 
body, twitt ſtep, d-mure looks, ſuffi- 
cient ſen, an! knows the town, This 
man carried Cyntho's firit letter to Fla- 
via, ard by frequent errands ever ſince, 
is well known to her. The fellow co- 
vers his know!edre of the nature of his 
moſſuges with tent exquiſite low hu- 
mour imaginable: the faſt he obliged 
Flavia to take, was by cemplaining to 
her that he had a whe ane three chil- 
dren, and if ine did not te ke that letter, 
whici he was ſure there was no harm 
in, but rather ove, his family muſt 20 
ſüupperlels to bed, tor the gemleman 
would pay hin according as he did his 
bulucts, Robin theretore Cynthio nov 
thou ht fit to make uſe of, and gave 
him cds to win before Flavia's door, 
and if thc cilicd him to her, and aiked 
Whether it wa Cnihio who paſled by, 
he (hon at fit be loth to own it was, 
but upon 1m pormmity confels it. There 
nevilved not much {arch into that purt of 
the town to fin | 2. willed bed bulley fit 
for the purpot © votive deugred her. 
As toon as he bei ve Robin was poit- 
el, he drove by Uizva's io! gings in an 
hackney-coach ant 1 woman in t. Ro- 
hin was at the door talking with Flavia's 
mau, and Cynthia pulley up the glafs as 
zurpricd, and hid lus aſwciaie, The 


report of this c:rcumſtance ſoon flew up 
ters, and Robin could not deny but 
the gentleman favoured his muſter; yet 
it it was he, he was ſe the lade was 
but his couſin whom he had ſeen atk for 
him; adding, that he believed ſhe was 
a poor relation, becauſe they made her 
nit one morning until he was awake. 
Flavia immacliately writ the following 
ej.ltle, which Robin brought to Will's, 


ste, JUNE 4, 1712. 
FT is in ran to deny it, baſeſt, falteit 
of mankindz my maid, as well as the 

bearer ſaw you. The injured 
FLAVIA. 


After Cynthio had read the letter, he 
1 


N I STE 
Al. ed A+ 


1% how ſhe locked, and what 
fa- ſaid at he delivery of it. Rolin ſaid 
the ſpoke ſhort to him, and called him 
back again, and had nothing to ſay to 
him, and hi him and ail the men in the 
world go out of her ſight; but the m. l 
tlowed, and bid hun bring an an- 
(wer. 


Cynthio returned as follows, 


JUNE 4, THREZ AFTERNXOCN, 1722! 
MADAM, 


HAT your maid and the hearer 
has ſeen me very often is very cer- 
tain; but I dee to know, being en- 
gaged at piquet, what your letter means 
by it is in vaia to deny it. I thall Hay 

here all the evening. Your amazed 
CYNTEIO, 


As ſoon as Robin arrived with this, 
Flavia anfwered ; 


DFAR cYN 10, 

1 Have walked a turn or two in my 
anti- chamber ſince I writ to vou, and 
have recovered myſelf from an imperti— 
neat lit which yon ought to forgive me, 
and denre you would come to me im- 
ec ately to laugh off a jealouſy that you 
and a creature of the town went by in an 
hackney-coach an hcur ago. I am your 

moſt humble ſervaut, 
FLavia. 


Iwill not open the letter, which my 
Cynthio writ upon the mifappreheniion 
you mult have bcen under when you 
writ, for want of hearing the whole 
ci. cumſtance. 

Robin 


£ 
, 
'P 
's 
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Robin came back in an inſtant, and 
Fynchio an{wered— 


HALF AN HOUR, SIX MINUTES 
AFTER THREE, JUNE 4, 

WILL 6 COFFLE-HUUSEs 

Mana, 

T is certain T went by your lodging 
with a gentlewoman to whom I have 
the honour to be known; ſhe is indeed 
my relation, and a pretty fort of woman. 
But your ſtarting manner of writing, 
and owning you have not done me the 
honour ſo much as to open my letter, 
has in it ſomething very unaccountabl-, 
and alarms one that has had thoughts 
of paſſing his days with you. But I 
am horn to admire you with all your 
little imperfections. Orman. 


Robin run back, and brought fer an- 
ſwer— 


E XACT Sir, that are at Will's cof- 
fee -houſ nix minutes after three, 
June 4; one that has had tliougiits, and 
ail my little unperieetons. dir, come 
to me unmed:ately, or mall determine 
what may perhaps not be very picaling 
—— FLAVIA. 

Robin gave an account that f luokel 
exceſſive angry when ihe gave him the 
letter; and that he told her, for he aiked, 
that Cynthio only looked at the clock, 
raking ſnuff, and writ two or three words 
on the top of the letter when te gave 
him his. 

Now the plot thick ene: fo well, as that 
Cynthio faw he hail not much more to 
accomplith being irreconciiciviy ba- 
Aiſhed, he writ 


MADAM, 
Have that prejudice in farour of all 
vou do, that it is not poſſehle for you 
to determine upon hunt will not be very 
pleaung to yuur obedient ſervant, 
CYNTHKIO. 


This was delivered, and the anſwer 
returned, in a little more than two it- 
conds. 


SIR, 
15 it come to this? You never love 
me; and the creature von were with 
is the propereſt perſon for your at at?, 
I deſpiſe you, and hope 1 malt fun 
hate you as a viilain to the credulous 
FLavia, 


Robin ran back with 


MADAM, 
OUR crednlity when von are te 
gun your p3:nt, and ſutpicion when 

vou rear to lofe it. mike it a very lard 

part to behave as bet ues Your humble 

liave N 
4 CTT. 

Robin whipt away, and returned 

Will: — 


MR. WELLFORD, 
LAVIA and Cvnthio are no more. 
I relieve you from the hard part of 
which you complain, and banith you 
from my light for ever. 
Axx HEART. 


Robin had a crown for his afternvon's 
work; and this is publiſhed to aadmouifn 
Ceciha to revenge the injury done to 
Flavia. 


Ne CCCXCIX. SATURDAY, JUNE 5. 


UT NEMO IN SESE TENTAT DESCENDERE! 


Pre. SAT. 17, v. 23. 


NONE, NONE DESCENDS IN TO HTNSTTT TO FIND 


THE SECKET IMPERFECTIONS OF WULTS MIND. 


YPOCRISY, at the faſhionable 

end of the town, is very itterent 
from kvypocrrily in the city. The modith 
hy pociite endeavours to appear more vi- 
civus than he really is, the other Kind 
of hypocrite more virtuous, The fer- 
mer is afraid of every thing that has the 
thew of religion in it, and would be 
thought engaged in many criminal gal- 
Jautries and amours, which he is not 


Dartzx. 


guilty of, The latter aſtumes 2 face 
of ſanctity, and covers 2 multitude of 
vices under a ſecming religious Geporte 
ment. 

But there is another Kind of hypo- 
erily, which difers tim both theic, and 
which I ivitend to make the tabiet of 
this paper; I mean thet hypocruy, by 
which a man does not oniy deceive the 
world, but very often impoſes on him- 

s 13 leif; 
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ſelf; that hypocriſy which conceals his 
own heart trom him, and makes him 
believe he is more virtuous than he 
really is, aud either not attend to his 
vices, or miſtake even his vices for vir- 
tues. It is this fatal hypecriſy and ſelf- 
deceit, which is taken notice of in thoſe 
words—* Who can underſtand his er- 
« rors? Clcanſe thou me from ſecret 
© faults.” : 

If the open profeſſors of impiety de- 
ſerve the utmoſt application and endea- 
vours of moral writers to recover them 
from vice and folly, how much more 
may thoſe lay 2 claim to their care and 
compaſſion, who are walking in the 
paths of death, while Soy fancy them- 
ſelves engaged in a courſe of virtue! I 
ſhail endeavour, therefore, to lay down 
ſome rules for the diſcovery of thoſe 
vices that lurk in the ſecret corners of 
the foul, and to ſhew my reader thoſe 
methods by which he may arrive at a 
true and impartial knowledge of him- 
ſelf. The uluil means preſcribed for 
this purpoſe, are to examine ourſelves 
by the rules which are laid down for 
our direction in Sacred Writ, and to 
compare our lives with the life of that 
Perſon who adted up to the perfection of 
human nature, and is the ftanding ex- 
ample, as well as the great guide and 
inſtructor, of thoſe who receive his doc- 
trines. Though theſe two heads can- 
not be too much inſiſted upon, I thall 
but juſt mention them, fince they have 
been handled by many great and emi- 
nent writcrs. 

I would therefore propoſe the follow- 
ing methods to the conſideration of ſuch 
as would find out their ſecret faults, 
and make a true eſtimate of themſelves. 

In the firſt place, let them conſider 
well what are the characters which they 
bear among their enemies. Our friends 
very often flatter us, as much as our 
own hearts. They either do not fee our 
Faults, or conceal them from us, or 
ſoften them by their repreſentations, 
after ſuch a manner, that we think them 
too trivial to be taken notice of. An 
adverſary, on the contrary, makes a 
ſtricter ſearch into us, diſcovers every 
flaw and impert<ction in our tempers, 
and though his malice may ſet them in 
too ſtrong a light, it has generally ſome 
ground for what it advances. A friend 
ex1iggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
enfiames his crimes. A wile man ſhould 


t. ve 2 juſt attention to both of them, o 
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far as may tend to the ——_— 
of Ow! the diminution of the other. 
Plutarch has written an eſſay on the 
benefits which a man may receive from 
his enemies, and, among the good fruits 
of enmity, mentions this in particular, 
that by the reproaches which i caſts 
upon us we fee the worſt fide of our- 
ſcives, and open our eyes to ſeveral ble- 
miſhes and defects in our lives and con- 
verſations, which we ſhould not have 
obſerved without the help of ſuch ill- 
natured monitors. 

In order likewiſe to come at true 
knowledge of ourſelves, we ſhould con- 
fider on the other hand how far we may 
deſerve the praiſes and approbations 
which the world beftow upon us: whe- 
ther the actions they celebrate proceed 
trom laudable and worthy motives; and 
how far we are really poſſeſſed of the 
virtues which gain us applauſe among 
thoſe with whom we converſe. Such a 
reflection is ablolutely neceſſary, if we 
conſider how apt we are either to value 
or condemn ourſelves by the opinions 
of others, and to facrifice the report of 
our own hearts to the judgment of the 
world. 

In the next place, that we may not 
deceive ourſelves in a point of ſo much 
importance, we ſhould not lay too great 
a ſtreſs on any ſuppoſed virtues we poſ- 
ſets that are of a doubtful nature: and 
ſuch we may eſteem all thoſe in which 
multitudes of men diſſent from us, who 
are as good and wile as ourſelves. We 
ſhould always act with great cautiouſ- 
neſs and circumſpection in points, where 
it is not impoſſible that we may be de- 
ceived, Intemperate zeal, bigotry and 
perſecution for any party or opinion, 
how praiſe-worthy ſoever they may ap- 
pear to weak men of our own principles, 
8 infinite calamities among man- 

ind, and are highly criminal in their 
own nature; and yet how many perſons 
eminent for piety tuffer ſuch monitrous 
and abſurd principles of action to take 
root in their minds under the colour of 
virtues? For my own part, I muſt own, 
I never yet knew any party fo juſt and 
reaſonable, that a man could follow it 
in it's height and violence, and at the 
ſame time be innocent. 

We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehen- 
five of thoſe actions which proceed from 
natural conſtitution, favourite paſſions, 
particular education, or whatever pro- 


motes our worldly wterett or a 
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Tn theſe and the like caſes, a man's 
judgment is eafily perverted, and a 
wrong bias hung upon his mind. Theſe 
are the inlets of prejudice, the unguard- 
ed avenues of the mind, by which a 
thouſand errors and ſecret faults find 
admiſſion, without being obſerved or 
taken notice of. A wile man will ſu. 
ſpect thoſe actions to which he is directed 
by ſomething beſides reaſon, and al- 
ways apprehend ſome concealed evil in 
every reſolution that is of a diſputable 
nature, when it is conformable to his 

articular temper, his age, or way of 
lire, or when it favours his pleaſure or 
his profit. 

There is nothing of greater import- 
ance to us than thus diligently to ſiſt 
our thoughts, and examine all theſe dark 
recefles of the mind, if we would efta- 
bliſh our ſouls in ſach a folid and fub- 
ſtantial virtue as will turn to account in 
that great day, when it mult ſtand the 
teſt of infinite Wiſdom and Jultice. 
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I ſhall conclude this eſſay with ob- 
ſerving, that the two kinds of hypocrify 
I have here ſpoken of, namely that of 
deceiving the world, and that of im- 
poling on ourielves, are touched with 
wondertul beauty in the hundred thirty- 
ninth Pſalm. The folly of the firſt 
kind of hypocrily is there ſet forth by 
reflections on God's omnitcience and 
omnipreſence, which are celebrated in 
as nobie {trains of poetry as any other 
I ever met with, either lacred or pro- 
fane, The other kind of hy pocrity, 
whereby a man deceives himſelt, is in- 
timated in the two laſt verſes, where the 
Plalmift addrefles himſelf to the greae 
Searcher of hearts in that emphatical 
petition — Try me, O God, and 
teek the ground of my heart; prove 
me, and examine my thoughts. Look 
well if there be any way of wicked- 
neſs in me, and lead me in the way 
everlaſting,” 

L 
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mmm {A ET ANGUIS IN KER IA. 


THERE'S A SNAKE IN THE GRASYS. 


1 ſhould, methinks, preſerve modeſty 
and it's intereſts in the world, that 
the tranſgreſſion of it always creates of - 
fence; and the very purpoſes of wanton- 
neſs are defeated by a carriage which 
has in it ſo much boldneſs, as to inti- 
mate that fear and reluctance are quite 
extinguiſhed in an object which would 
be otherwiſe deſirable. It was faid of 
a wit of the laſt age 


Sidney has that prevailing gentle art, 
Which can with a reſiſtleſs charm impart 
The looſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart; 
Raiſe ſuch a conflict. kindle ſuch a fire, 
Between declining virtue and defire, 

Thar the poor vanquiſn d maid diſſolves away 
In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all day. 


This prevailing gentle art was made 
up of complaifance, courtſhip, and art- 
ful conformity to the modeſty of a wo- 
man's manners. Ruſticity, broad ex- 
preſñon, and forward obtruſion, offend 
thole ot education, and make the tranſ- 
greſſors odious to all who have merit 
enough to attract regard. It is in this 


taſte that the ſcenery is fo beautifully 
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ordered in the deſcription which Antony 
makes in the dialogue between him and 
Dolabella, of Cleopatra in her barge. 


Her galley down the ſilver Cidnos row'd: 
The tackling fiik, the ſtreamers wav d with 
gold; 
The gentle winds were lodg'd in purple fails; 
Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch 
were plac'd, 
Where ſhe, another fea-born Venus, lay; 


She lay, andlean'd her cheek upon her hand, 


And caſt a look fo languiſhingly ſweet, 

As if ſecure of all behoiders hearts, 

Neglecting ſhe could take them. Boys like 
Cupids 

Stood fanning with their painted wings the 
winds 

That play d about her face: but if the ſmil'd, 

A darting glory ſeem d to blaze abroad, 

That men's deſiring eyes were never weary'd, 

But hung upon the object. To ſoft flutes 

The ſilver oars kept time: and while they 
play'd 

The hearing ge new pleaſure to the ſight, 

Aud both ro thought 


Here the imagination is warmed with 


all the objects preſented, and yet there 
18 
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is nothing that is luſcious, or what raiſes 
anv idea more looſe than that of a beau- 
tiful woman fer off to advantage. The 
hke, or a more delicate and careful ſpi- 
rit of modeſty, app-ars in the following 
paſſage in one ot Mr. #11!;p5's pattorals. 

Breathe ſoft ve wins, ve waters gently flow, 
Shie!d her ye tree, yeflow'rs around her grow; 
Ye ain, I beg you, yals in tence by 
My love in yonder vale alleep dee ie. 


Deſire is corrected when there is a 
tend-rnels or admiration cxprefled which 
partikes the paiſſhon. Licentious lan- 
guage has ſomething brutal in it, ich 
uiſſ races humanity, and leaves us in the 
condition of the ſavages in the field. 
But it may be aſked, to what good ule 
can tend a diſcourſe of this kind at all? 
It is to alarm chaſte cars againſt fuch as 
have what is above called the prevailing 
gentle art, Maſters ot that ta ent are 
capable of cloathing their thoughts in 
fo ſoft a dreſs, and ſomething fo diſtant 
from the ſecret purpoſe of their heart, 
that the imagination of the unguarded 
is touched with a fondneſs which grows 
too inſenſibly to be refified. Much 
eure and concern for the lady's welfare, 
to ſeem afraid leſt ſhe ſhould be annoyed 
by the very air which ſurrounds her, 
and this uttered rather with kind looks, 
and expreiled by an interiection, an Ah, 
or an Oh, at ſome little hazard in mov- 
ing or making a ſtep, than in any direct 
profeſſion of love, are the methods of 
ſkilful admirers: they are honeſt arts 
when their purpoſe is ſuch, but infa- 
mous when miſapplicl. It is certain 
that many a young woman in this town 
has had her heart irrecoverably won, by 
men who have not made one advance 
which ties their admirers, though the 
females languiſh with the utmoſt anxie- 
ty. I haveoften, by way ot admonition 
to my female readers, given them warn- 
ing again{t agreeable company of the 
other ſex, except they are well acquaint- 
ed with their characters. Women may 
diſguiſe it if they think fit, and the more 
to do it, they may be angry at me for 
ſaying it; but I fay it is natural to them, 
that they have no manner of approba- 
tion of men, without ſome degree of 
Jove: for this reaſon he is dangerous to 
be entertained as a friend or viſitant, who 
is capable of gaining any eminent eſteem 
or obſervation, though it be never o 
remote from pretenſions as a lover. It 
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agman's heart has not the abhorrence 
of any treacherous deſign, he may eaſily 
improve approbation into kindneis, and 
kindnels into paſhon. There may pol- 
ſibly be no manner of love between them 
in che cyes of all their acquaintance; no, 
it is all friendſhip; and yet they may 
be as fond as ſhepherd and ſhopherde(s 
in a paſtoral, but ſtill the nymph and 
the ſwam may be to each other no 
other, I warrant vou, than Pylades and 
Orecttes. 


Wien Lney decks with flowers her ſwelling 
brean, 
And on her etbow leans, diſſembling reſt; 
Unable to retrain my madding mind, 

Nor ſheep nor patture worth my care I find. 
Once Delia fl- pt, on eaſy mols reclin'd, 
Her lovely limbs alt bare, and rudethe win: 
Iſmooth'd ler coats, and ſtole a ſilent Kits: 

Conde mn me, ſhepherds, if I did amiſs. 


Such good offices as theſe, and uch 
friendly thoughts and concerns for one 
another, are what make up the amity, 
as they Call ity between man and wo- 
man. 

It 15 the permiſſion of ſuch intercourſe, 
that makes a young woman come ta 
the arms of her huſband, after the diſ- 
appointment of four or five paſſions 
which ihe has ſucceſſively had for dit- 
ferent men, before the is prudentially 
given to him for whom ſhe has neither 
love nor friendihip. For what ſhould 
a poor creature do, that has lott all her 
friends? There is Marinet the agree- 
able, has, to my knowledge, had = 
friendſhip for Lord Welford, which hat 
like to break her heart; then ſhe had ſo 
great a triendſhip for Colonel Hardy, 
that the could not endure any woman 
elie ſhould do any thing but rail at him. 
Many and fatal have been diſaſters be- 
tween friends who have fallen out, and 
theſe retentments are more keen than 
ever thoſe of other men can poſſibly be: 
but in this it happens untortunately, 
that as there ought to be nothing con- 
ceale from one friend to another, the 
friends of different texcs very often find 
fatal effects from their unanimity. 

Fer my part, who ſtudy to pats life in 
as much innocence and tranquillity as I 
can, I ſhun the company of agreeable 
women as much as poſſible; and mutt 
contels that J have, though a tolerab'e 
good philofopher, but a low opinion of 
Platonic luve: tor which realon I thought 

it 
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it neceſſary to give my fair readers a 
caution againſt 1 it, having, to my great 
ecnccrn, obſerved the wait of a Pla- 
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toniſt lately ſwell to a ronndnefs which 
is inconſiſtent with that philoſophy. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 10. 


IR AMORE HAEC OMNIA INSUNT VITIA:? ISR, 
SUSPICIONES, IN INI ITI, INDUCIE, 


— 


BELLUM, PAX RURSUM.. 


Tr. Zus. ACT 1. se. 1. 


V IS THF CAPRICIOUS STATE OF L CVE, TORE ATTENDED WITH REPROAGHES, 
SUSPICIONS, ENMITIES, TRUCES, QUAKAELLING, RECONCILEMENT., 


Shall publiſh, for the entertainment 

of this dav, an odd fort of a packet, 
which I have juſt received from one of 
any female correſpondents. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


INCE vou have often confeſſed that 

vou are not di{pleafed vour papers 
ſhoul | {ometimes convey the complaints 
of dittreſled lovers to each other, I am 
in hopes you will favour one who gives 

ou an undoubred inſtance of her res 
1 an- at the fame time a con- 
vincing proof of the happy influence 
Your Iabours have had over the mott in 
corrigile port of the moſt tocorrigible 
You mutt know, Sir, I am one 
of that ſpecies of women, whom you 
hve often characterized under the name 
of Jilts, and that I fend veu thet' lines 
23 well to do public penance for having 
4 long continued in a known error, as to 
beg pardon of the party oft-nded. I the 
rather chuſe this way, becauſe it in 
ſome meaſure anſwers the terms on 
which he inttmared the breach between 
us might poſthly be made up, as you 
will fee by the letter he ſent me the next 
day after I had difcarded him; which I 
thought fit to ſend you a copy of, that 
you might the better know the whole 
calc. 

I muſt further acquaint vou, that be- 
fore I filted him, there had been the 
greateſt intimacy between us for x vear 
and a half together, during all which 
time I cheriſhed his hopes, and indulged 
his flame. I leave you to gnels atter 
this what mu't be his ſurpritæ, when 
upon his preſſing for my full content 
one dav, I told him I wondered what 
could make him fancy he had ever any 
place in my affections. His own ſex 
allow him ſenſe, and all ours good- 


breeding, His perſon is ſuch as might, 
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without vanity, make him believe him- 
ſelf not incapable to be beloved. Our 
fortunes, indeed, weighed in the nice 
ſcale of intereſt, are not exittly equal, 
which by the way was the true cauſe of 
my jilcing him; and I had the aſſurance 
to acquain' him with the following max- 
im, that I ſhould always believe that 
man's paſſion to be the mott violent, 
who could offer me the lurgeſt ſeitle- 
ment. I have fince changed my opi- 
nion, and have endeavoured to let him 
know fo much by ſeveral letters, but 
the ha barous man has retuled them a 13 
ſ» thit I have no way left of writing to 
hin but by your aſliſtance. If you can 
bring him about once more. I promile 
to ſend you all gloves and favorrs, and 
mal! defire the tiyour of dir Rug:r and 
vo mtl to ſtand as goudtithers to my 
firlt boy. I am, Sir, your molt obe- 
dient, moſt humble ſervant, 
AMORET, 


PHILANDER TO AMORET., 


MADAM, 


Am ſo ſurpriſed at the queſtion you 
were n'e 112d ro aſk me —— „ that 
L am {fill ara loſs what to fav wit. At 
leaſt my anſwer would be too long to 
trouble you with, as it would come 
from a perſon, who, it *2ems, is ſo very 
indifferent to vou. Inſtrad of it, I hall 
only recommend to your conuderation 
the opinion of one hoe ſentiments on 
theſe matters I have often heard you ſay 
are extremely juſt. A generous and 
* ccnttant pathen,* ſays your favourite 
uthor, in an agreeable lover, where 
there is not too great a ditparity in 
their circumſtances, 1s the greateſt 
blefſing that can befal a perion be- 
loved; and if overlooked in one, may 
perhaps never be found in 8 "8 
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I do not, however, at all deſpair of 
deing very ſhortly much better beloved 
by you than Antenor is at preſent; ſince 
whenever my fortune ſhall exceed his, 
you were pleaſed to intimate your paſ- 
fon would increate accordingly. 

The world has ſeen me thamefully 
Joſe that time to pleaſe a ficxle woman, 
which might have been employed much 
more to my credit and advantage in 
other purſuits. I ſhall therefore take 
the liberty to acquaint yuu, however 
harſh it may ſound in a lady's ears, that 
though vour love-fit ſhould happen to 
return, unleſs you could contrive a way 
to make your recantation as weil known 
to the public, as thy ate already ap- 

riſed of the manner with, which you 
— treated me, you ſnall never more 
* PHILANDER, 


AMORET TO PEILANDER, 


»”, 
LJ ON reflection, I find the iaury 
I have done both to you and my- 


felf to be fo grear, that though the part 
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I now act may appear contrary to that 
decorum utually obſerved by our ſex, 
yet I purpuſely break through all rules, 
that my repentance may in ſome mea- 
fure equal my crime. I afſure you that 
in my preſent hopes of recovering you, 
look upon Antenor's eſtate with con- 
tempt. The fop was here yeſterday in 
a gilt chariot and new liveries, but I 
refuſed to fee him. Though I dread 
to meet your eves, after what has paſſed, 
I Hatter mylelt, that amidft all their 
contufton you will diſcover ſuch a ten- 
derneſs in mine, as none can imitate 
but thoſe who love. I ſhall be all this 
month at Lady Ds in the country; 
but the woods, the ficids, and gardens, 
without Philander, aſtord no plcaſures 
to the unhappy 

AwVORET. 


I mutt defire you, dear Mr. Specta- 
tor, to publiſh this my letter ro Philan - 
der as ſoon as poſſibie, and to aflure 
him that I know nothing at all of the 
death of his rich uncle in Glouceſter- 
ſhire. X 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11. 


—— 


aux 


ISE SIGI TRADET SPECTATOR -- 
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WHAT THE SPECTATOR TO HIMSELF RELATES. 


| LRF I to publiſh all the ad- 

vertiſements I reccive from dif- 
ferent hands, am perſons of different 
circumitzances and quality, the very 
mention cf them, without :cfletions on 
tlie fevera! ſubjects, would raiſe ail the 
paſſions which can be felt by human 
minds. As inſtances of thus, I hall 
give you two or tarce letters; the writers 
of which can have no recourſe to any 
legal power for re-irets, and {rem to have 
written rather to vent their torrow than 
to receive conſolation. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
} Am a young woman of beauty and 

quality, and fuitably married to a 
gentleman who dotes on me. But this 
perion ot imine is the object of an unjuſt 
patho m 4 nobleman who is very inti- 
m1 with my huſband. This triend- 
* gives him very eaſy acceſs, and fre- 
zend opportunities 0 entertaining m 


apart. My heart is in the utmoſt an- 
guiſh, and my face is covered over with 
contuhon, when I impart to you an- 
other circumſtance, which is, that my 
mother, the molt mercenary of all wo- 
men, is gained by this falſe friend of 
my huſband's to folicit me for him. I 
am frequently chid by the pcor believ- 
ing man my huſband, for ſhewing an 
impatience of his friend's company; 
and I am never alone with my mother, 
but the tells me ſtories of the diſcre- 
tionary part of the world, and ſuch a 
one, and ſuch a one who are guilty of 
as much as ſhe adviſes me to. She 
laughs at my aſtoniſhment ; and ſeems 
to hint to me, that as virtuous as ſhe 
has always appeared, I am not the 
daughter of her huſband. It is poſſible 
that printing this letter may relieve me 
trom the unnatural importunity of my 
mother, and the perfidious courtſhip of 
my huſband's friend, I have an un- 


feigned 
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feigned love of virtue, and am reſolve 
to preſerve my innocence. The only 
way I can think of to avoid the fatal 
conſequences of the diſcovery of this 
matter, is to fly away for ever, which 
I muſt do to avoid my huſband's fatal 
reſentment againſt the man who attempts 
to abuſe him, and the ſhame of expoling 
a parent to infamy. The perſons con- 
cerned will know theſe circumſtances 
relate to them; and though the regard 
to virtue is dead in them, I have ſome 
hopes from their fear of ſhame _ 
reading this in your paper; which I 
conjure you to inſert, if you have any 
compaſſion for injured virtue. 

: SYLVIA, 


MR, *PFCTATOR, 
I Am the huſband of a woman of me- 
rit, but am fallen in love, as they 


call it, with a lady of her acquaintance 


who is going to be married to a gentle- 
man who deſerves her. I am in a truſt 
1-lating to this lady's fortune, wh:ch 
makes my concurrence in this matter 
neceſſary; but I have fo irrefiltible a 
rage and envy riſe in me when I conſider 
his future happineſs, that againſt all 
reaſon, equity, and common juttice, I 
am ever playing mean tricks to ſuſpend 
the nuptials. I have no manner of hopes 
for myſeif ; Emilia, for ſo I will call 
her, is a woman of the molt ſtrict virtue; 
her lover is a gentleman who of all others 
I could wiſh my friend; but envy and 
jealouſy, though placed fo unjuſtly, 
waſte my very being, and with the tor- 
ment and ſenſe of a demon, I am ever 
curſing what I cannot but approve. I 
wiſh it were the beginning of repentance, 
that I fit down and defcribe my preſent 
diſpoſition with fo helliſh an aſpect ; but 
at preſent the deſtruct ion of theſe two 
excellent perſons would be more wel- 
come to me than their happineſs. Mr. 
SpeRator, pray let me have a paper on 
theſe terrible groundleſs ſufferings, and 
do all you can to exorciſe crowds who 

are in ſome degree poſſeſſed as I am. 
CaxIiBAL, 

Mt. SPECTATOR 

I Have no other means but this to ex- 
preſs my thanks to one man, and 
my reſentment inſt another. My 
circumitances are as follow. I have 
been for five years laſt paſt courted by 
a gentleman 2 greater fortune than I 
pught to expect, as the market for wo- 
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men goes. You mutt to be ſure have 
obſerved people who live in that fort of 
way, as aft their friends reckon it will 
be a match, and are marked out by ail 
the world tor each other. In this view 
we have been regarded for ſme time, 
and I have above theſe three years loved 
him tenderly. As he is very careful of 
his fortune, I always thougat he lived 
in a near manner, to lay up what he 
thought was wanting in my fortune to 
make up what he might expect in an- 
other. Within theſe f-w months I hare 
obſerved his carriage very much altered, 
and he has affected a certain air of get- 
ting me alone, and talking with a mighty 
profuſion of paſſionate words, how Lam 
not to be reſiſted longer, how irrelilitble 
his wiſhes are, and the like. As long 
as I have been acquainted with him, I 
could not an ſuch occattons ſay down = 
right to him—“ Yeu know you may 
make me yours when you pleate.” 
But the other night he with great frank - 
nets and impudence expluincd to me, 
that he thought of me on:v as a miſtreis. 
I an{wered this decluraiion as it defery- 
ed; upon which he oniy double! rhe 
terms on which he propoſ. 4 my y:cld- 
ing. When my anger heighicnedd upon 
him, he told me he was forry he had made 
ſo little ute of the unguarded hours we had 
been together fo remote from company, 
© as indeed,” continued he, © fo we are 
© at preſent.” I few from him to a 
neighhouring gentlewomzn's houſe, and 
though her huſbind was in the room, 
threw myſelf on a couch and built into 
2 paſſion of tears. My friend d-fired 
her huſband to leave the room: © But,” 
ſaid he, there is ſomething fo extra- 
ordinary in th.s, that I will partake 
© in the affliction; and be it what it 
will, ſhe is ſo much your friend, that 
* ſhe knows you may command what 
© ſervices I can o her.” The man fat 
down by me, and {poke fo like 2 brother, 
that I told him my whole affliction. He 
ſpoke of the injury done me with ſo 
much indignation, and animated me 


_ againſt the love he ſaid he ſaw I hed ter 


the wretch who would have betraved 
me, with ſo much reaſon and humanity 
to my weakneſs, that I doubt not of my 
perſeverance, His wife and he are my 
comforters, and I am under no more 
reſtraint in their cotupany than if I were 
alone; and I doubt not but in a fmall 
time cuntempt and hatred will take place 

K of 
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of the remains of affection to a raſcal. 
I am, Sir, your affectionate reader, 
DokriNnDA. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
I Had the misfortune to be an uncle 

before I knew my nephews from my 
nicces, and now we are grown up to 
better acquaintance, they deny me the 
reſprct they owe. One upbraids me 
with heing their familiar, another will 
hardly be periuaded that I am an uncle, 
a third calls me little uncle, and a fourth 
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tells me there is no duty at all due to an 
uncle. I have a brother-in-law whoſe 
fon will win all my affection, unleſs 
you ſhall think this worthy of your cog- 
nizance, and will be pleaſed to preſcribe 
ſome rules for our future reciprocal be- 
haviour. It will be worthy the parti- 
cularity of your genius to lay down 
rules for his conduct, who was, as it 
were, born an old man, in which you 
will much oblige, Sir, your moſt obe- 
dient ſcrvant, 

T CoRNELtUS NePOs. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 12. 


QUI MOXES HOMINUM MULTORUM VIDIT 


Hor. Ars PoEtT. v. 142. 


WHO MANY TOWNS, AND CHANGE OF MANNERS SAW. 


HEN I conſider this great city 
in it's {.veral quarters and di- 
viſions, I look won it as an aggregate 
of various nattous dr tnouſhed trom 
cc other by their retpective cuſtoms, 


1Aanners, amt intereſts. The courts of 


r countries d not lo much differ from 
ond another, as the court and city in 
their peculiar ways of lite and conver- 
ſation. In ſhort, the inhabitants of St. 
James's, notuihftanding they Ive un- 
der the fame laws, and fpcak the ſame 
anguage, are a diſtinct people from thoſe 
of Cheaphide, who are likewiſe removed 
t.om thoit of the Temple on the one 
file, and theſs ot Smithfield on the 
other, by feveral climates and degrees 
in their way of thinking and conver ſing 
together. 

For this reaſon, when any public af- 


fair is upon the anvil, I love to hear the 


reflections that ariſe upon it in the ſeve- 
ral diſtriets and pariſhes of London and 
Wettminitzr, and to ramble up and 
down a whole day together, in order to 
zaake myleif acquainted with the opi- 
nns of my ingenious countrymen. 

this means I know the faces of all the 


— politicians within the bills of 
ity; 


morta and as every coffee houſe has 
tune particular ſtate man belonging to 
it, who is the mouth of the {treet where 
he lives, I always take care to place my- 
lelf near hit, in der to know his ſudg- 
ment on the preſent poſture of affairs. 
Tlie lad progreis that I made with this 


RoscoMMON.s 


intention, was about three month ago, 
when we had a current report of the 
King of France's death. As I foretaw 
this would produce a new face of thing« 
in Europe, and many curious {pecula- 
tions in our Britiſh coftee-houtes, I was 
very defirous to learn the thoughts ot 
our molt eminent politicians on that oc- 
caſion. 

That I might begin as near the foun- 
tain-head as poſſibie, I fir ſt of ali called 
in at St. James's, where I found the 
whole outward room in a buz of politics. 
The ſpeculations were but very indit- 
ferent towards the door, but grew finer 
as you advanced to the upper end of the 


room, and were ſo very much improved 


by a knot of theorifts, who fat in the 
inner room, within the ſteams of the 
coffee-pot, that I there heard the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy diſpoſed of, and all 
the line af Bourbon provided for in lets - 
than a quarter of an hour. 

I afterwards called in at Giles's, where 
I ſaw a board of French gentiemen ſit- 
ting upon the life and death of their 
Grand Monarque. Thoſe among them 
who had efpouted the Whig interett, 
very poſitively aiſirmeiſ, that he departed 
this life about a week ſince, and there- 
fore proceeded without any further delay 
to the releate of their friends in the gal- 
lies, and to their own re-ettabiithment ; 
but finding they could not agree among 
themſelves, I proceeded on my intended 
progrels. 


Upon 
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Upon my arrival at Jenny Man's, I 
ſaw an alert young fellow that cockea 
his hat upon a friend of his who entered 
juſt at the ſame time with myſelf, and 
accoſted him after the following manner: 
Woll, Jack, the old prig is dead at 
* lait. Sharp's the word. Now or 
never, boy. Upto the walls of Paris 

directly. Wil le veral other deep 
reflect ions of the ſame nature. 

met with very little variation in the 
politics between Charing Croſs and Co- 
vent Garden. And upon my going into 
Will's, I found their diſcom ſe was gone 
off from the death of the French King 
to that of Monſieur Boileau, Racine, 
Corneille, and feveral other poets, whom 
they regretted on this occaſion, as 
perſons who would have obliged the 
worl with very noble elegies on the 
death of fo great a prince, and fo emi- 
nent a patron of learning. 

At a coffte-houſe near the Temple, I 
found a couple of young gentlemen en- 
z1iged very imartly in a diſpute on the 
tucceſhon to the Spaniſh monarchy. One 
of them ſeemed to have been retained as 
advocate for the Duke of Anjou, the 
orner tor his Imperial Majeſty. They 
were both for regulating the title of that 
kingdom by the ſtatute laws of England; 
but finding them going out of my depth, 
I pafſed forward to Paul's church-yard, 
where I liſtened with great attention to 
a learned man who gave the company 
an account of the deplorable ſtate of 
France during the minoricy of the de- 
ceaſed king. 

I then turned on my right-hand inte 
Fiſh Street, where the chief politician 
of that quarter, upon hearing the news, 
(after having taken a pipe of tobacco, 
and ruminated for ſome time)—* If,” 
ſays he, the King of France is cer- 
© tainly deal, we ſhall have plenty of 
* mackarel this ſeaſon : our fiſhery will 
not be diſturbed by privateers, as it 
has been for theſe ten years paſt. He 
afterwards conſidered how the death of 
this great man would affect our |.:iIchards, 
and by ſeveral other remarks infuſed a 
g-neral joy into his whole audience. 

lafterwards entered a by-coffee- houſe 
that ſtocd at the upper end of a narrow 


lane, where I met with a nonjuror en- 
gaged very warmly with a Iaceman who 
was the great ſupport cf a neighhouring 
conventicle. The matter in debate was, 
whether the late French King was moſt 
like Auguſtus Cæſar vr Nero. The 
controverly was carried on with great 
heat on both ſides, and as each of them 
looked upon me very frequently during 
the courle of their hu I was under 
ſome apprehenſion that they would ap- 
peal to me, an therefore laid down my 
penny at the har, and made the beit of 
my way to Cheapſide. 

I here gazed upon the ſigns for ſome 
time before I found one to my purpoſe. 
The firit object I met in the coffee-rocm, 
was a perſon who exprefled a great grief 
for the death of the French King ; but 
upon his explaining himſelf, I found 
his forrow did not arife from the loſs of 
the monarch, but for his having fold 
out of the Bank about three days before 
he heard the news of it. Upon which 
a haberdaſher, who was the oracle of 
the cottce- houſe, and had his circle of 
admirers about him, called feveral to 
witneſs that he had declared his opinion 
ahove a week before, that the French 
King was certainly dead; to which he 
added, that conidering the late advices 
we had received from France, it was 
impoſſible that it could be otherwiſe, 
As he was laying theſe together, and 
dictating to his hearers with great au- 
thority, there came in a gentleman from 
Garraway's, who told us that there were 
ſeveral letters from France juſt come in, 
with advice that the king was in good 
health, and was gone ont a hunting the 
very morning the poſt came away. Upon 


which the haberdaſher ſtole off his hat 


that hung upon a wooden peg by him, 
and retired to his ſhop with great cun- 
fuſion. This intelligence put a ſtop to 
my travels, which I had proſecuted with 
fo much ſatis faction; not being a little 
pleaſed to hear ſo many different cpt- 
nions upon fo great an event, and to 
obſerve how naturally upon ſuch a picze 
of news every one is apt to conſuler it 
with regard to his particular interck and 
advantage, * 
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Ne CCCCIV. FRIDAY, JUNE 13. 


am_w_ ___ ON OUNTA POSSUMUS OMNEFS, 


VIS GS. Ect. v. 63. 


W1TH DIFFERENT TALENTS FORM'D, WE VARIOUSLY EXCFL. 


ATURE does nothing in vain : 

the Creator of the univerſe has 
appointed every thing to a certain uſe 
and purpoſe, and determined it to a fet- 
tled courle and fphere of action, from 
which if it in the leuſt deviates, it be- 
comes unfit to anſwer thoſe ends for 
which it was deſigned. In like manner 
it is in the diſpoſitions of ſociety, the 
civil ceconomy is formed in a chain as 
wel! as the natural: and in either caſe 
the breach of but one link puts the whole 
in ſome diſorder. It is, I think, pretty 
plain, that moit of the abſurdity and 
ridicule we meet with in the world, is 
generally owing to the impertinent af- 
fectation of excelling in characters men 
are not fit for, and for which Nature 
never deſigned them. 

Every man has one or more qualities 
which may make him uſeful both to 
himſelf and others: Nature never fails 
of pointing them out, and while the 
infant continues under her guardian- 
ſhip, ſhe brings him on in his way, and 
then offers herſelf for a guide in what 
remains of the journey; if he proceeds 
in that courſe, he can hardly miſcarry: 
Nature makes good her engagements ; 
tor as ſhe never promiſes hat ſhe is not 
able to perform, fo ſhe never fails of 
performing what ſhe promiſes. But 
the misfortune is, men deſpiſe what they 
may he matters c and affett what they 
are not ft for; they reckon themſelves 
already poſſeſſed of what their genius 
inclined them to, and fo bend all their 
ambition to excel in what is out of their 
reach, Thus they deſtroy the uſe of 
their natural talents, in the fame man- 
ner as covetous men do their quiet and 
repoſe; they can enjoy no ſatis faction 
in xHat they have, becaule of the abſurd 
inclination they are poſſeſſed with for 
what they have rot. 

Cleanthes had good ſenſe, a great 
memory, and a conftiiition capable of 
the cloſeſt application. In a word, there 
was no profeſhon in which Cicanthes 
might not Have made a very good figure; 
Put this would not ſatisfy him, he takes 


up an unaccountable fondneſs for the 
character of a fine gentleman ; all his 
thoughts are bent upon this: inftead 
of attending a diſſection, frequenting 
the courts of juſtice, or ſtudying tie 
fathers, Cleanthes reads plays, dances, 
dretſes, and ſpends his time in Crawing- 
rooms; inſtead of being a good lawyer, 
divine, or phyſician, Cicunches is a 
downright coxcomb, and will remain to 
a'l that know him a contemptihble ex- 
ample of talents mifipplied. It is to 
this affeRtation the world owes it's whole 
race of coxcombs: Nature in her whole 
drama never drew ſuch a part; ſhe has 
ſometimes made a ſool, but a coxcomb 
is always of a man's own making, by 
applying his talents otherwiſe than Na- 
ture deſigned, who ever bears a high 
reſentment for being put out of her 
courle, and never fails of taking her re- 
venge on thote that do ſo. Oppoſing 
her tendency in the application of a 
man's parts, has the ſame ſucceſs as Ce- 
clining from her courſe in the prodution 
of vegetables: by the aſſiſtance of art 
and an hot-bed, we may poſſibly extort 
an unwilling plant, or an untimely ſal- 
lad; but how weak, how taſteleſs and 
inſipid! Juſt as inſipid as the poetry of 
Valerio : Valerio had an univerſal cha- 
rater, was genteel, had learning, thought 
juftly, ſpoke correctly; it was believed 
there w2s nothing in which Valerio did 
not excel; and it was fo far true, that 
there was but one; Valerio had no ge- 
nius for poetry, yet he is reſolvei to be 
a poet; he writes veries, and takes great 

ains to convince the town, that Valerio 
1s not that extraordinary perſon he was 
taken fer. 

If men would be content to graft upon 
Nature, and aſſiſt her operations, what 
mighty effects might we expect? Tully 
would not ftand ſo much alone in ora- 
tory, Virgil in poetry, or Cæſar in war. 
To build upon Nature, is laying the 
foundation upon a reck ; every thin 
diſpoſes itſelf into order as it were o 
courſe, and the whole work is half done 


as ſoon as undertaken, Cicero's genius 
inclined 
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mclined him to oratory, Virgil's to fol- 
l-w the train of the Mules; hey pioully 
obeved the admonition, and were re- 
wuded. HA Virgil attended the bar, 
his modeſt and inzenuons virtue would 
ſurely have made hut 2 very indifferent 
figure; and Tully's declamatory incli- 
nation would have been as uſeleſs in 
poetry. Nature, if loft to herihlf, lends 
us on in the beit courte, but will do no- 
thing by compulſion aa condraint; and 
if we are not ſatis fie to go her way, we 
are always the greateſt ſufferers by it. 
Wherever Nature deſigus a produc- 
tion, ſhe always ditpotes ſerds proper 
for it, which are as abſolutly neceffary 
to the formation of any moral or int-l- 
lectual excellence, as they are to the be- 
mg and growth of plants; and I know 
not by what fate and folly it is, that 
men are taught not to reckon him cqual- 
ly abſurd that will write verles in ſpite 
of Nature, with that gardener that ſhould 
undertake to raiſe a jonqu or tulip 
without the help of their reſhe dive ſcciis. 
As there is no good or had quality 
that des not affe both {-xcs, to it is 
not to be imagined but the fair ſex muit 
have ſuffered by an affectation of this 
nature, at leaſt as much as the other. 
The ill effect of it is in none to conſpi- 
cuous as in the two oppoſite characters 
of Czlia and Iras: Cælia has all the 
charms of perſon, together with an 
abundant ſweetneſs of nature, but wants 
wit, and has a very ill voice; Iras is 
ugly and ungenteel, but has wit and 
good ſenſe: if Cælia would be filent, 
her beholders would adore her ; if Iras 
would talk, her hearers would admire 
her; but Cælia's tongue runs inceſſant- 
Iy, while Iras gives herſelf filent airs 


and ſoft languors, fo that it is difficult 


to perſuade one's ſelf that Cælia has 
beauty, and Iras wit : each neglets her 
own excellence, and is ambit:ous of the 
other's character; Iras would be thought 
to have as much beauty as Cælia, and 
Ceſia as much wit as Iras, 

The great misfortune of this aff-Qa- 
tion is, that men not only loſe a good 
quality, but alſo contract a bad one: 
they not only are unft for what they 
were deſigned, but they aſſign them- 
ſelves to what they are not fit for; and 
inſtead of making a very good figure 
one wav, make a very ridiculous one 
another. If Scmanthe would have been 
fatished with her natural complexion, 
ſhe might {till have been ce.ebrated by 
the name of the olive beauty; but Se- 
manthe has taken up an aff ation to 
hie and red, and is now diſtinguiſhed 
by the character of the lady that paints 
ſo weil. In a word, could the world 
he retormed to the obedience of that 
famed di Kate, © Follow Nature,” which 
the orncle of Delphos pronounced to 
Cicero when he conſuited what courſe 
of (tndi-s he ſhould purſue, we ſhould 
ſee almolt every man as eminent in kis 
proper ſphere as Tully was in his, and 
ſhould in a very ſhort time find imncr- 
tinence and affe ation baniſhe:l from 
among the women, and coxco:abs and 
falſe characters from among the men. 
For my part, I could never conſider this 
prepoitzrous repugnancy to Nature any 
otherwiſe, than not only as the greateſt 
folly, but alſo one of the moſt heinous 
crimes, fince it is a direct oppoſition to 
the diſpoſition of Providence, and (1s 
Tully expreſſes it) like the fin of the 
giants, an actual rebellion againſt Hea. 


ven. 
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Oi 3: ram prorrh On [\acouorle, 
Kay AD,“ amore xgpor Axiom, 
MeATovieg *Exazgyor 6 It pt THTET Gngav. 


Hom. It1aD. 1. Vo 472. 


WITH HYMNS DIVINE THE JOYQUS BANQUET ENDS; 
THE PAANS LENGTHEN'D TILL THE SUN DESCENDS; 
THE GREEKS RESTOR'D THE GRATEFUL NOTES PROLONG; 


APOLLO LISTENS, AND APPROVES THE SONG, 


FT Am ſorry to find, by the opera 
bills for this day, that we are likely 


to loſe the greateſt performer in dramatic 


Pore, 


muſic that is now living, or that per- 
haps ever appcared upon a ftnge. I need 
not acquaint my reader, that I am ſpeak - 

ws 
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ing of S gaior Nicolmi. The town is 
highty ob.ised to that excelent artiſt, 
for having ſhewn us the It ian muſic in 
it's perfection, as well as tor that gene- 
vous approbarion he lately gave to an 
p of our owt country, in wh:ch the 
compottr enucavonred to 4 3 juttice to the 
beauty of the words, by following that 
noble ecample, which has been let him 
by the greatet foreign matters in tat 
At. 

! could heartily wiſh there was the 
fan.e appiication an endeavonts | 
£11/tvate and nnprove our church-mu c, 
25 have been lately be Rowe on that oft 
the tage. Our compIicrs have one very 
great incitement to ie: ther are fire to 
meet with excellent wards, and at the 
tame time, a won terful viricty of thein. 
There is no paiſhon that is not finely 
exprelled in thote parts of the inthired 
wruings, wich are proper for divine 
fon 75 and anthems. 

There is a certain coldnets and in!;f- 
ference in the pirates of our Zuropin 
languages, when they are compare with 
the oriental forms of tp-cci; and it hap- 
pens very luckily, that the Hobrew idioms 
run into th. Englim torgne with a var- 
ticular grace an beauty. Our language 
has received innumeral-ic clegancics and 
Imi rovemente, trom tit infuſion of He- 
braiſens, which are derived to it out of 
the poetical paſſages in Huy Writ, They 
give a force and energy to our expreſ- 
bon. warm and animate our language, 
and convey our thoughts in more ardent 
aad intenſe phraſes, than any that are to 
he met with in our oe tongue. There 


is fomerhing fo pachetic in this kind of * 


dition, that it often tets the mind in a 
fizme, and mak+s our hearts burn with- 
in us. How cold and deal does a prayer 
appear, that is compoled in the molt ele- 
gant and polite forms of ipeech, which 
2:2 natmal to our tongue, when it is 
not heightzned by that ſolemnity of 
phrale, which may be drawn from the 
Sacred Writings, It has been aid by 
tome of the ancients, that if the gods 
were to talk with men, they would cer- 
tainly ſpeak in Plato's tile; but I think 
we may ſay, with jultice, that when 
mortals converſe with their Creator, 
they cannot do it in ſo proper a ſtile as 
in that of the Holy Scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the hean. 
ties of poetry that are to be met with in 
the Divine Writings, and examine how 


Lindly the Hebrew manners of ſpecch 


* 


mix and incorporate with the Faghich 
lan unge tet having perutcd the hook 
of Pflums, let him read a literal trant- 
Iairon of Horace or Pindar, He will 
hint in theſe two laſt fach an abſur lity 
and confuton of ſtile, with fuch a com- 
parat;ve poverty of imagination, as will 
mak? him very ſenfivle of what I have 
been here advancing. | 

Since we have therefore ſuch a trea- 
fury of words, 10 beautiful in them- 
ſ-lves, and ſo proper for the airs of mu- 
ſc, I cannot but wonder that perſens of 
<&!tin&ion ſhould give ſo little attention 
and encouragement to that kind of mu- 
tic, which would have it's foundation 
in reaſon, and which would improve our 
virtue in proportion as it raiſed cur de- 
light. The paſſions that are excited by 
ordinary compoſitions gencrally flow 
trom tuch fiitv and ablurd occaſions, 
that a man is aſhamed to reflect upon 
them ſerioutly; but the fear, the love, 
the forravw, the in ſignation, that are 
awakened m the mind by hymns and 
anthems, make the heart better, and pro- 
ccd from ſuch caules as are altogether 
reatunable and praiſe- worthy. Plcaſure 
and duty go hand in hand, and the 
greater our ſatis faction is, the greater is 
our religion. 

Muſic among thoſe who were ſtiled 
the choten people was a religions art. 
The ſongs of Sion, which we have rea- 
ſon to believe were in high repute among 
the courts of the eaſtern monarchs, were 
nothing elſe but pſalms and pieces of 
poetry that adored or celebrated the Su- 
preme Being. The greateſt conqueror 
in this holy nation, after the manner of 
the old Grecian lyrics, did not only 
compole the words of his divine odes, 
but generally ſet them to mulic himielf: 
atter Which, his works, though they 


were contecrated to the tabernacle, be- 


came the national entertainment, as well 
as the devotion of his people. 

The firſt original of the drama was 
a religzous worſhip confiſting only of a 
chorus, which was nothing elfe but a 
hymn to 2 deity. As luxury and vo- 
luptuouſneſs prevailed over innocence 
and religion, this form of worſhip de- 
generat-d into tragedies; in which how- 
ever the chorus ſo far remembered it's 
firit office, as to brand every thing that 
was vicious, and recommend every thing 
that was laudable, ro intercede with 
Heaven for the innocent, and to im- 


plore it's vengeance on the criminal. 
Homes 


Homer and Heſiod intimate to us how 
this art ſhould be applied, when they 
repreſent the Muſes as ſurrounding ju- 

iter, and warbling their hymns about 
E throne, I might ſhew from innu- 
merable piſſages in ancient writers, nt 
only that vocal and inſtrumental mu- 
fi: were made uſe of in their religious 
worſhip, but that their moſt favourite 
eiveriions were filled with ſongs and 
hymns to their reſpective deities. Had 
ve frequent entertainments of this na- 
ture among us, they would not a little 
purify and exalt our paſſions, give our 
thovghts a proper turn, and cherith thote 
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divine impulſes in the ſoul, which 
one feels that has not ſtifled them by 
ſenſual and immoderate pleaſures. 
Mutic, when thus applied, raiſes no- 
ble hints in the mind of the hearer, and 
fills it with great conceptions. It 
ſtrengthens devotion, and advances praiſe 
into r2pture, it lengtheus out every act 
of woriiip, and produces more laſting 
and permanent unpreflions in the mind, 
than thoſe which accompany any tran- 
ſient form of words that are uttered in 
the ordinary method of religious wor- 
ſlup. 
0 
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CUMBRANCE ABROAD; LODGE WITH Us, TRAVEL WITH US, AND RETIRE IN 


170 THE COUNTRY WITH US. 


HE following letters bear a ple ſ- 

ing image of the joys and ſatis- 
factions of a private life. The frit is 
from a gentleman to a friend, for whom 
he has a very great reſpect, and to whom 
he communicates the ſatisfaction he 
takes in retirement; the other 1s a letter 
to me occalioned by an ode written by 
my Lapland lover. This corteſponden t is 
ſo kind as to tranſlate another cf Schef- 
fer's ſongs in a very agreeable manner. 
I publiſh them together, that the young 
and old may find ſomething in the lane 
paper which may be ſuitable to their re- 
tpeFive taſtes in ſolitude; for I know 
no fault in the deſcription of ardent de- 
ſues, provided they are honourable. 


PFAR CIR 
* OU have obliged me with a very 
kind letter; by which I find you 
Niif+ the ſcene of your life from the town 
to the country, and enjoy that mixt ſtate 
whick wife men both delight in, and are 


qualified for. Mzuthinks moſt of rhe 


- philotopicrs and mouralttts have run too 


much into extremes, in praiſing entirely 
either ſolitude or public Ife; in the tor— 
mer men generally grow ulelets by too 
much reſt, and in the latter, are deitrov - 
ed by too much precipitation; as waters, 


lying ſtill, putrify and are good for no- 
thing; and running violently on, do but 
tre more miſchief in their pallage to 
others, and are {wallowed up and loſt 
the ſooner them!:Ives. Thoſe who, like 
vou, can make themſelves uſcfal to all 
ſtates, ſhould be like gentle ſtreams, 
that not only glide through lonely vales 
and foreits amidſt the flocks and ſhep- 
herds, but vifit populous towns in their 
courſe, and are at once of ornament and 
ſervice to them. But there is another 
ſort of people who ſcem deſigned for ſo- 
litude, thoſe I mean who have more to 
hi le than to ſhew: as for my own part, I 
am one cf thoſt of whom Sencca u 
Tom wnoratiles ſunt, ut putcat in tur- 
bt "VE Guia luce eft. Sone men » 
like pictures, are fitter for a corner 
© than a full hght;” and I believe ſuch 
as have a natural bent to ſclitude; are 
like waters which may be forced into 
fountains, and exalted to a great height, 
may make a much nobler figure, and a 
mich lowler noiſe, but after all run 
more ſinoothly, equally, and plentitully, 
in their on natural courſe upon the 
ground. The can erat ion ef this would 
make me very weil contented with the 
olitihon oni of chat quiet which C- 
= calls the companion of 3 
t 
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but whoever has the Muſes too for his 
companions, can never be idle enough 
to be uneaſy. Thus, Sir, you fe I 
would flatter myſcif into 2 goo opinion 
of my own way of living: Plutarch jult 
now told me, that it is in human lite as 
In a game at tables, one may wiſh he had 
the h:gheſt caſt, but if his chance be 
otherwiſe, he is even to play it as well as 
he can, and make the belt of it. I am, 
Sir, your moſt obliged, and moſt hum- 
ble ſervant. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


HE town being ſo well pleaſed with 
the fine picture of artlels love, 
which Nature inſpired the Lapiander to 
paint in the ode you lately printed ; we 
were in hopes that the ingenious tranſ- 
Ihtor would have chliged it with the 
other alſo which Scheffer has given us; 
but ſince he has not, a much inferlor 
hand has ventured to ſend you this. 

It is a cuſtom with the northern lovers 
to divert themſelves with a ſong, whiltt 
they journey through the fenny moors 
to pay a viſit to their miſtreſſes. This 
is addreſſed by the lover to his zain-dcer, 
which is the creature that in that coun» 
try ſupplies the want of horſes. The 
circumitances which ſucceſſively preſent 
themſelves to him in his way, are, I be- 
lieve you will think, naturally inter- 
woven. The anxiety of abience, the 
gloomineſs of the reads, and his refolu- 
tion of frequenting only thoſe, ſince 
thoſe only can carry him to the object 
of his deſires; the diſſetistaion he ex- 

es even at the greateſt ſwiftneſs with 
which he is carried, and his jovful ſur- 
priſe at an unexpected fight of his miſ- 
treſs as ſhe is bathing, ſeem beautifully 
deſcribed in the original. 

If all thoſe pretty images of rural na- 
ture are loſt in the imitation, yet poſe 
fibly you may think fit to let this ſupply 
the place of a long letter, when want of 
leiſure or indiſpoſition for writing will 


not permit our being entertained by 


your own hand. I propoſe ſuch a time, 
becauſe though it is natural to have a 
fondneſs for what one does one's elf, 
yet I aſſure you I would not have any 
thing of mine diſplace a fingle line of 
yours. 


1. 
FIASTE, my rain-deer, and let us n:mbly 


8⁰ 
Our am'rous journey through this dreary 
waſte ; 
Haſte, my rain-deer ! Mill ſtill thou art too ſlows 
Impetuous love demands the lightning's 
haſte, 


II, 
Around us far the ruſhy moors are ſpread : 
Som willthe fun withdraw hischearful ray: 
Dark!ing and tir d we ſhall the marſhes tren, 
No lay untung to cheat the tedious way. 


HI, 
The wat'ry length cf theſe unjoyous moors 
Joes ali the flou'ry meadows pride exccl; 
Turo tncte | fly to her my foul adores 3 
Ye no ry meadows, empty pride, farzwel, 


IV. 


Each moment from the charmer l'm confin'd, 
My brea't is tortur'd with impatient fires 3 
Fly, my rain-deer, fly ſwifter than the wind, 
Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce defires. 
V. 
Our pleaſing toil will then be ſoon o'erpaid, 
And thou, in wonder loſt, ſhall view my tair, 
Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 
Her articis charms, her bloom, her ſprightly 
air, 
VI. 

But lo! with graceful motion there ſhe ſwims, 
Gently removing each ambitious wave; 
The crouding waves tranfpurted claſp her 

abs: 
When, when, oh when ſhall I ſuch free 
dom have! | 
VII. 

In vain, ye envious ſtreams, ſo faſt ye flow, 
To hide her from a lover's ardent gaze t 
From every touch you more tranſparent grow, 

And all reveal'd the beauteouswanton plays. 
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ELOQUENT WORDS A GRACEFUL MANNER WANT. 


OST foreign writers who have 

given any character of the Eng- 
liſh nation, whatever vices they aſcribe 
to it, allow in general, that the people 
are naturally modeſt. It proceeds per- 
haps from this our national virtue, that 
our orators are obſerved to make uſe of 
leſs geſture or action than thole of other 
countries. Our preachers ſtand ſtock 
ſill in the pulpit, and will not ſo much 
as move a finger to ſet off the belt ſer - 
mons in the world. We meet with the 
ſame (peaking ſtatues at our bars, and 
in all public places of debate. Our words 
flow from us in a ſmooth continued 
ſtream, without thoſe ſtrainings of the 
voice, motions of the body, and majeſty 
ot the hand, which are ſo much cele- 
brated in the orators of Greece and 
Rome. We can talk of life and death 
in cold blood, and keep our temper in a 
diſcourſe which turns upon every thing 
that is dear to us, Though our zeal 
breaks out in the fineſt tropes and 
figures, it is not able to ſtir a limb about 
us. I have heard it obſerved more than 


ance by thoſe who have ſeen Italy, that 


an untravelled Engliſhman cannot relith 
all the beauties of Italian pictures, be- 
cauſe the pottures which are expreſſed in 
them are often ſuch as are peculiar to 
that country, One who has not ſeen an 
Italian in the pulpit, wil! nut know what 
to make of that nuble geſture in Ra- 
phael's picture of St. Paul preaching at 
Athens, where the apoſtle is repreſented 
as lifting up both his arms, and pouring 
out the thunder of his i hetorĩe amidſt an 
audience of Pagan philotophers. 

It is certain that proper geſtures and 
vehement exertions of the voice cannot 
he too much ſtudied by a public orator. 
They are a kind of comment to what he 
utters, ard enforce every thing he ſays, 
with weak hearers, better than the 
ſtrongeſt argument he can make ule of. 
They keep the audience awake, and fix 
their attention to what is delivered to 
them, at the ſame time that they ſhew the 
ſpeaker is in earneſt, and aﬀeSted himſelf 
with what he ſo paſſionately recommends 


to others. Violent geſture and vociferation 
naturally ſhake the hear:s of the igno- 
rant, and fill them with a kind of reli- 
gious horror. Nothing is more frequent 
than to ſee women weep and tremble at 
the ſight of a moving preacher, though 
he is placed quite out of their hearing; 
as in England we very frequently ſee 
— lulied afleep with ſolid and ela- 

rate diſcouries of piety, who would 
be warmed and tranſported out of them- 
ſelves by the bellowing and diſtortions 
of enthuſiaſm. 

If nonſenſe, when accompanied with 
ſuch an emotion of voice and body, has 
ſuch an influence on men's minds, what 
might we not expect from many of thoſe 
admirable diſcour ſes which are printed 
in our tongue, were they delivered with 
a becoming fervour, and with the moſt 
agreeable graces of voice and geſture? 

We are told that the great Latin ora- 
tor very much impaired his health by 
this laterum contentio, this vehemence of 
action, with which he uſed to deliver 
himſelf. The Greek crator was like- 
wiſe ſo very famous for this particular 
in rhetoric, that one of his antagoniſts, 
whom he had baniſhed from — 
reading over the oration which had 
cured his baniſhment, and ſeeing his 
friends admire it, could nut forhear aſk- 
ing them, if they were ſo much affected 
by the bare reading of it, ho much 
more they would have been alarmed, 
had they heard him actually throwing 
out ſuch a ſtorm of eloquence. 

How cold and dead a figure, in com- 
pariiu.n of the!e two great men, does an 
orator often make at the Britiſh bar, 
holding up his head with the moſt infi- 
pid ſcrenity, and ftroking the ſides of a 
long wig that reaches down to his mid- 
dle? The truth of it is, there is often 
nothing more ridiculous than the geſtures 
of an Engliſh ſpeaker; you ſee ſome of 
them running their hands into their 
pockets as far as ever they can thruſt 
them, and others looking with great at- 
tention on a piece of paper _ has no- 
ching written in it; you may ſee many a 

e s L , {mart 
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ſmart rnetorician turning his hat in his 
hunde, mou ting it mo wveral different 
cocks, ry mining temeumes the lining 
of it, n! tomeumes the button, during 
the whole courſe of his huangue. A 
cut i un would think he was cheapening 
a beaver, when perhaps he is taking of 
the forte ct the Britiin nation, IT remem- 
ber whe. I was 4 young man, and uſed 
to freust Weltminfter Hal, there was 
a conniclier who never plened without 
a pi: cc of packthread in his hand, which 
he ried totwilt about a thumb or a fi ge 

all the while he was fpraking: te wags 
of thote days ufed to call it the thread of 
his dilcourte, tor he was not able to ut- 
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ter a word without it. One of his client», 
who was more merry than wic, Hole it 
from him one day in the midi of his 
picading ; but he had better have let it 
alone, tur he ivit his cauſe by his jeſt. 
I have all along acknowledge} mytelf 
to be a dumb man, and therefore may 
be thought a very improper pe: {on to 
give rules for oratory; but I believe 
every one will agree with me in this, 
that we ought either to lay aſide all kinds 
of gettue, (which ſeems to be very ſuit - 
ab.e to the genius of our nation) or at 
lea't to make ute of ſuch only as ate 
gracctul and expreſlive. 
O 
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VILITER, 


WE SHOULD KEEP OCR PACISTONS FROM 
SEKVILELY 


MP. SPECTATOR, 
Have always been 2 very great lover 
of your fpeculations, as well in re- 

gard of the tube, as to your manner 
ot treating it. Human nature I always 
thought the molt uefa! object of hu- 
man renſon, and to male the conlidera- 
tion of it pleaſant and entertaining, 

always thought the belt employment of 
human wit: other parts of pituloply 
may perhaps make us wiſer, but this 
noi Ci anſwers that end, but makes 
us better two. Hence it was that the 
oracle pionouw oed Socrates the weiten of 
all men living, becauſe he juhcionfly 
male chnce of human nature for the 
objet of his thoughts; an vu ry into 

„ich 45 mich exec ds all cher lun 

m, as it is of more conteguence ty al- 
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BE!NG EXALTED ABOVE MEASURE, OR 
DEPRESSED. 


ius, when we know the one was ac- 
tuatel by a cruel jenlouſy, the other by 
a turious ambition : for the actions of 
men follow their paſſions as natural! 
as light does heat, or as any other eff 
forws from it's cauſe; reaſon mult be 
employed in adjuſting the paſſions, but 
thy mutt ever remain the principles of 
ac ion. 

The ſtrange and abſurd variety that 
is ſo apparent in men's actions, ſhews 
piainiy they can never proceed imme— 
diately frem reaſon ; fo pwr a fountain 
emits no ſuch troub.cl waters: they 
mutt neceſſarily ariſe from the paſſions, 
which me to the mind as the wins to 
a hip, they only can move it, and they 
tao often dr tray it; it fair and gentle, 
they golle it into the hachour; if cun- 
wary and furious, they overfet it in he 
in the fame munver js the rund 
altitted or endangered by the pullonss 
calon mult then rake tHe place of pilot, 
an! can never tail of ftecming her charge 
if the be not wanting to her ſelf: the 
Rrength of the piſtons will never be 
accepted as an excuſe 15r compiyin 
with them; they were drugned for ſub- 
+.tion, and if a man firs them to get 
ts upper hand, he then betrays tte 
ll. art y of his own foul. 

AS notue has framed the ſcvera! po- 
cis uf | .cings as it were in a chain, o 
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link between angels and brutes : hence 
he participates both of fleſh and tpirit 
by an admirable tie, which in him oc- 
cations perpetual war of paſſions; anch 
as a man inclines to the ange'ic or brute 
part of his conſtitution, he is then de— 
nominated good or bad, virtuous, or 
wicked, it love, mercy, and good- nature, 
prevail, they fpeak him of the angel; 
if hatred, cruelty, and envy predomi- 
nato, they declare his kindred to the 
brute. Hence it was that ſome of the 
ancients imagined, that as men in this 
life inclined more to the angel or the 
brute, ſo after their death they ſhou!d 
tranimigrate into the one or the other; 
and it would be nounplentint notion to 
conl{iler the fſ-veral ſpecies of brutes, 
into which we may imagine hat tyrants, 

tifers, the proud, malicious, and ill- 
natured, might be changed. 

As a contequence of this original, all 
paſlions are in all men, hut appear not 
in all; conſtitution, education, cuſto1 
of the country, renon, and the like 
cauſes, may improve. r abate the ſtrength 
of — but ſtill the feeds remain, which 
are ever ready to ſprout forth upon the 
lealt encouragement. I have heard a 
ſtory of a good religious man, who, 
having been bred with the milk of a 
goat, was very modett in public by a 
caretul reflection he made on his actions, 
but he frequently had an hour in (ſecret, 
wherein he had his frifks and capers; 
and if we had an opportunity of exa- 
mining the retirement of the ſtricteſt 
philoſophers, no doubt but we ſhould 
find perpetual returns of thoſe paſſions 
they to arttully conceal from the pub- 
lic. I remember Mackiavel obſerves, 
that every ſtate ſhovid entertain a per- 
petual jealouly of it's neighb urs, that 
to it ſhould never be unprovided when 
an emergency happens; in hke manner 
ſhould reafon be perpetually on it's 
guard againſt the * ons, and never 
tutfer them to carry on any deftign that 
may be deſtructive of it's ſecurity 3 vet 
at the ſame time it mutt be c N that 
it do not fo far break their ttrength as 
to render them contemptible, and con- 
tequently itſelf unguarded. 

ne underftanding being of itfelf too 
flow and lazy to exert itſelt into action, 
it is neceflary it ſhould be put in mo- 
tion by the gentle gales of the paſſions, 
which may preſer ve it from ſtag na ing 
and corruption; for they are neceſſaury 
to the health of the mind, as the circu- 
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lation of the animal ſpirits is to the 
health of the body; they keep it in Ife, 
and ftren»th, and vigour; nor is it pot- 
ible for the mind to perform it's oſſices 
without their afſitacce: tele motions 
are gien us with our being; they are 
little ſpirits that are horn and cle with 
us; to fome the” are mild, eaſy, and 
gentle e; to others wavward and unruiy, 
yet never to tung for the reins of rea- 
fon and the guidan-« of inAgment. 

We may gereraily obferve a pretty 
nice proportion betweer, the ſtre -noth of 
reaſon a H pion; the greateſt geniuſes 
have commonly the frongeft afteRions ; : 
as, on the other hand, the weaker un⸗ 
derſt ind ngs have generally the wcaker 
pathons; and it is fit the fury of the 
courſers ſhould not be too grent for the 
lItrength of the charioteer. Young men 
witle paſſions are not a little unruly, 
give {mall hopes of their ever being con- 
nderable ; the fire of vouth will of courſe 
al, te, and is a fanir, 'i it be a fault, 
that mers every day: but wdly un- 
lets n man bas fire in vouth, he can 
horelly he warmth in old age. We 
muſt therefore be very cautious, leſt 
while we think o regulate the paitions, 
we thou! quite xtir.guith lem, which 
is putting cut the light of the taal; for 
to be without pal, "mn, or to be nu ried 
away with it, makes a man squolly 
blind. Treextracrdinary teverity uted 
in mt of our {ch00ls has this fatal 
eff i breaks the Ipring of the mind, 
and molt certainiy deftrovs more good 
gemuſ-s than 1 can potitbly upp rere. 
And ſurely it sa mighty miſtake that 
the paſſions ſhouid He to intueiy ſub- 
duc: for little irregularities re forme - 
times not only to be borne with but to 
be cultivated too, fince they are fre- 
quently attended with the greatett per- 
fections. All great gen.uſes have faults 
mixed with their virtues, and fclersble 
the flaming buſh which has thorns 
amongſt lights. 

Since there fore the paſſions are the 
principles of human actions, we mult 
end.avour to manage them { as to re- 
tain their vigour, vet keep them under 
rin command; we muſt govern them 
rather like tree fribi.els chan fl. es, 
leſt, wh.le we intend to make them obe- 
dient, they become ahject, and unfit for 
thoſe great purpoles to which they were 
deformed. For my part I mwit contels 
I could never have any regard to that 
lect of plulolop!.>rs, who fo much in- 

/ ſaated 
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ſiſted upon an abſolute indifference and 
vacancy from all paſſion; for it ſeems 
to me a thing very inconſiſtent, for a 
man to diveſt himſelf of humanity, in 
order to acquire tranquillity of mind; 
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and to eradicate the very principles of 
action, becauſe it is poſſible they may 
produce ill effects. I am, Sir, your 
affectionate admirer, 

2 T. B. 


Ne CCCCIX. THURSDAY, JUNE 19. 


mm_——_—_—_ 1 _ ) CON TINGERE CUNCTA LEPORE, 


Lucr. IB. I. v. 933+ 


TO GRACE EACH SUBJECT WITH ENLIV'NING WIT. 


RATIAN very often recommends 
the fine taſte.” as the utmolt per- 
fection of an accompliſhed man. 

As this word ariſes very often in con- 
verſation, I ſhall endeavour to give ſome 
account of it, and to lay down rules 
how we may know whether we are poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, and how we may acquire 
that fine taſte of writing, which is fo 
much talked of among the polite 
world. 

Mot languages make uſe of this me- 
taphor, to expre!s that faculty of the 
mind, which diſtinguiſhes all the moſt 
concealed faults and niceſt perfections 
in writing. We may be ſure this me- 
raphor would not have been fo general 
m all tongues, had there not been a 
very great conformity hetween that men- 
tal taſte, which is the ſubject of this 
paper, and that fenfitive taste, which 
gives ns a reliſh of every different fla- 
vour that affects the palate. Accord- 
ingly we find, there are as many de- 

s of refincment in the intellectual 
faculty, as in the ſen ſe, which is marked 
cut by this common denomination. 

I knew a perſon who poſſeſſed the one 
in io great a perfection, that after hav- 
ing taſted ten different kinds of tea, he 
would diſtinguiſn, without ſeeing the 
colour of it, the particular fort which 
was offerect him; and not only to, but 
any two forts of them that were mixt 
together in an equal proportion; nay, 
he has carried the experiment fo far, as 
upon taſting the compotition of three 
different forts, to name the parce!s from 
whence the three ſcveral ingredients 
were taken. A man of a fine taſte in 
writing will diſcern, after the fame man- 
ner, not only the general heauties and 
imperfections of an author, but diſcover 
the ſeveral ways of thinking and ex- 
preſſing himſelf, which diveriity him 


from al! other authors, with the ſeveral 
forezzn infuſions of thought and lan- 
gunge, and the particular authors from 
whom they were borrowed. 

Alter having thus far explained what 
is generally meant by a fine taſte in writ- 
ing, and ſhewn the propriety of the me- 
taphor which is uted on this occaſion, I 
think I may define it to be © that faculty 
* of the foul, which diſcerns the beau- 
ties of an author with pleaſure, and 
the imperfections with diflike.” If a 
man would know whether he is pot- 
ſeſſed of this faculty, I would have him 
read over the celebrated works of anti- 
quity, which have ſtood the teſt of ſo 
many different ages and countries, or 
thoſe works among the moderns which 
have the ſanction of the politer part of 
our cotemporaries. If upon the peruſal 
of ſuch writings he does not find himſelt 
delighted in an extraordinary manner, 
or if, upon reading the admired paſſages 
in ſuch authors, he finds a coldneſs and 
indifference in his thoughts, he ought 
to conclude, not (as is too uſual among 
taſteleſs readers) that the author wants 
thoſe perfeftions which have been ad- 
mired in him, but that he himſelf wants 
the faculty of diſcovering them. 

He ſhould, in the ſecond place, he 
very careful to obſerve, whether he taſtes 
the diſtinguiſhing perfeftions, or, if I 
may be allowed to call them fo, the 
ſpeciſic qualities of the author whom he 
peruſes; whether he is particularly 
pleaſed with Livy, for his manner of 
telling a ſtory, with Salluſt for his en- 
tering into thoſe internal principles of 
action which ariſe from the characters 
and manners of the perſons he deſcribes, 
or with Tacitus for his diſplaying thoſe 
outward motives of fafety and intereſt, 
which gave birth to the whole ſeries of 
tranſactions which he relates. 

He 
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He may likewiſe conſider, how dif- 
ferently he is affected by the ſame 
thought, which preſents itſelf in a great 
writer, from what he is when he finds 
it delivered by a perſon of an ordinary 

enius. For there is as much difference 
in apprehending a thought clowhed in 
Cicero's language, and that of a com- 
mon author, as in ſeeing an ehie& hy 
the light of a taper, or by the light of 
the ſun. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules 
for the acquirement of ſuch a taſte as 
that I am here ſpeaking of. The fa- 
culty muſt in ſome degree be burn with 
us, and it very often happens, that thote 
who have 2 qualities in perfection 
are wholly void of this. One of the 
moſt eminent mathematicians of the 
age has aſſured me, that the greateſt 

leaſure he took in reading Virgil, was 
in examining ZEncas his voyage by the 
map; as I queſtion not but many a mo- 
dern compiler of hiſtory would be de- 
lighted with little more in that divine 
author than the bare matters of fact. 

But notwithſtanding this faculty muſt 
in ſome meaſure be born with us, there 
are ſeveral methods for cultivating and 
improving it, and without which it will 
be very uncertain, an of little uſe ro 
the perſon that poſſeſſes it. The molt 
natural method fer this purpoſe is to be 
converiant among the writings of the 
molt polite authors. A man who has 
any reliſh for fine writing, either diſco- 
vers new beautics, or receives ſtronger 
impreſſions from the maſterly ſtrokes of 
a great author evcry time he perutes 
him: beſides that he naturally wears 
himſelf into the ſame manner of fpcax- 
ing and thinking. 

Converſation with men of a polite 
genius is another method for improving 
our natural taſte, It is impoſſibſe for 
2 man of the greateſt parts to conſider 
any thing in it's whole extent, and in all 
it's variety of lights. Every man, be- 
ſides thoſe general obſervations which 
are to be made upon an author, forms 
ſeveral reflections that are peculiar to 
his own manner of thinking; ſo that 
converſation will naturally furniſh us 
with hints which we did not attend to, 
and make us enjoy other men's parts 
and reflections as well as cur own. 
This is the beſt reaſon I can give for 
the obſervation which ſeveral] have mace, 
that men of great genius in the fame 
way of writing, fcldom rite up ſingly, 
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but at certain periods of time appear to- 
her, and in a body; as they did at 
ome in the reign of Auguſtus, and in 
Greece about the age of Socrates. I 
cannot think that Corneille, Racine, 
Nloliere, Boileau, La Fontaine, Bruyere, 
Boſſu, or the Daciers, would have writ- 
ten ſo well as they have done, had they 
not been friends and contemporaries. 

It is likewite neceſſary for a man wha 
would form to himſelf a finiſhed taſte 
of good writing, to be well verſed in 
the works of the beſt critics both an- 
client and modern. I mutt confeſs that 
I could wiſh there were authors of this 
kind, who, beſides the mechanical rules 
which a man of very little taſte may 
diſcourſe upon, would enter into the 
very ſpirit and loul of fine writing, and 
ſhew us the ſeveral ſources of that plea- 
ſure which rites in the mind upon the 
peruſal of a noble work. Thus although 
in poetry it be abſolutely neceſſary 
that the unities of time, place, and ac- 
tion, with other points of the ſame na- 
ture, ſhould be thoroughly explained 
and under ftood; there is itil fomething 
more eſſential to the art, ſomething that 
elevates and aſtoniſhes the fancy, and 
gives a greatneſs of mind to the reader, 
which few of the critics bendes Lon- 
ginus have conſidered. 

Our general taſte in England is for 
erigram, turns of wit, and forced con- 
ceits, which have no manner ot in- 
fluence, either for the bettering or en- 
larging the mind of him who reads 
them, and have been carefui;y avoided 
by the greateſt writers, both among the 
ancients and moderns. I have endea- 
voured in ſeveral of my ſpeculations to 
baniſh this Gothic tate, which has taken 
poſſeſſion among us. L entertained the 
town for a week together with an eſſay 
upon wit, in which I endeavoured to 
detect ſeveral of thoſe falſe kinds which 
have been admired in the differ-nt ages 
of the world; and at the fame time to 
ſhew whcrein the nature of true wit con- 
ſiſts. I afterwards gave an inftance of 
the great force which lies in a natural 
=>. = of thought to affect the mind 
of the reader, from ſuch vulgar pieces 
as have little elſe beſides this ſingle qua- 
likcation to recommend them. I have 
likewiſe examined the works of the 
greateſt poet which our nation er per- 
haps any other has produced, and par- 
ticnlarized mo{t of thoſe rational and 
manly beauties which give a value to 

that 
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day enter upon an effay * On the Plen- 
* tures of the Imagination, which 
though it ſhall contider that tubject at 
jarge, will perhaps fuggett to the reader 
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that divine work. I nell next Satur- 


what it is that gives a beauty to many 
palſages of the fineſt wriiiccrs both in 
prole an verſe. As an undertaking 
of this nature is entirely now, I quettion 
not but it will be received wiih candour. 


0 


No CCCCY. FRIDAY, JUNE 20. 


DUM PORTS SUNT, NINIL VIDETUR MUNDIVUE, 


NEC MAGITS COMPOSITUM QuInGOUuUit, NEC MAGTS ELFGANS? 
dus, CUM AMNATORE SUO CUM CORNANT, LIGURIUNT., 


WARUM VIDEFEF INGIEUVPIE NM, ©: 


PDFS, INOPIANS 


QUAN IN HONESTA $OT.E NT non, ATQUE AVIDA 151. 
QUO PACT FX JURE KESTERNDO PANEM ATRUM VORENT: 
NSS OMN14 H.EC), SALUS EST ADQOULESCENTULIE, 


Tin. Eux, ACT. v. 8c. 4. 


WHEN THEY ART ABKOAN, NOTHING 1S "0 CI FAN, AND NICELY DRESSED; A5 
wers AT SUPPER WITH 1 GALLANT, THEY DO BUT riot, AND PICK THE 
CHOtCET BITS: rr TO SEE THE!R NASTENESS AND POVERTY AT HoMy, 
THYIR GEUTTONY, AND HOW THEY DEVOUR BLACK CRUSTS DIYYED IN YE£5- 
TERDAY S BRCTN, 15 A FERZECT AN IIHF AGAINST WENCHING, 


I LL Honeycomb, who difzuiſes 

his preſent decay by vitting the 
wenches of me town any hy way of 
humour, told us, mat the laſt rainy 
night, he with Sir Rogry Ce Coverley 
was driven into the Temple Cleifter, 
whither had eſcaped alfo a lady moſi 
exactly dretſed from head to foor. Will 
made no ſcruple to acquaint vs, that 
ſhe j4!utcd him very familiarly by his 
name; and turning immediately to the 
knight, the fand, the ſuppoſed that was 
his good friend Sir Roger de Coverley: 
upon which no hing lets could tollow 
than S:r Rogers approach to falutation, 
with—* NIadam, the tame at your ſer- 
© vice.* She was drefled in a black 
tabby manwa and petticoat, without 
ribbons; her linen ſtriped muſlin, and 
in the whole in an agreealzle iccond 
mourning ; decent «rellzs being oiten 
affected by the creatures of the town, 
at onc: contulting cheapreis and the 
pretenizons to modeſty. She went on 
with a familiar caty air—“ Your friend, 
« Nr. Honeycomb, is a lite turprited 
to fre a woman here alone and unat- 
tended ; but I dilimiicd my coach at 
ine gate, and tripped it down to my 
counſel's chamber; for lawyers fees 
take up too much of a finall d.tputed 
jointure to admit any other eXpences 
6 but nicre neceliaries.” Nir. Honey - 
comb begged they might have the hu- 
nour of teiting her down, for Su Roger's 
ſervant was gone to call a coach. In 
the interim the footman returne!, with 
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no conch to be had; and there appeared 
n ig to be done but truſting hertelf 
th Mr. Honeycomb and his friend to 
wait at the tavern at tlie gate for a 
coach, or to be ſubjecici to all the im- 
pertinence ſhe mutt meet with in that 
publ'c place. Mr. Honercomb being 
a man of honour, determined the choice 
ot the fit; and Sir Roger, as the bet- 
ter man, took the lady by the hand, 
leading her through all the ſhower, co- 
vering her with his hat, and gallanting 
a familiar acquaintance through rows 
of voung fellows, who winked at Su- 
kev. in the ſtate ſhe marched off, Will 
Honeycomb bringing up the rear. 

Mauch unportunity prevaried upon the 
fair one to admit of a collauon, where, 
after declaring the had no ſtomach, and 
eaten a couple of chickens, devoured a 
truts of fallad, and drank a full bottle 
to her ſhare, the ſung the Old Man's 
With to Sir Roger. The knight left 
the room four ſome time after ſupper, and 
writ the following billet, which he con- 
veyed to Sukey, and Sukev to her friend 
Will Honeycomb. Wal has given it 
to dir Andrew Freeport, who read it 
laſt night to the club. | 


MADAM, 


Am not ſo mere a country gentle. 
man, but J can guets at the law- 
buſinets you had at the Temple. If 
vou wouid go down to the country, and 
leave off all your vanities but your 
lingin g, let we know ai my lodgings in 
E 
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Bow Street, Covent Garden, and you 
hall be encouraged by your humbie 
ſervant, 

ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


Myv good friend could not well ſtand 
the railiery which was tiſing upon him; 
but to put a ſtop to it, I dehvered Will 
Honevcoml» the following letter, and 
deſired him to read it to the board, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

AVING feen a tranflation of one 

ot the chapters in the Canticles into 
Engliſh verte mierte among your late 
ppers, I have ventured to fend you the 
teventh chapter of the Proveibs in a 
poctical drels, If you think it worthy 
appearing among your {peculations, it 
will be a ſufficient reward for the trou- 
ble of your conſtant reader, A.B. 


MY ſon, th' inſtruction that wy words im- 
K part, 
Grave on the I'ving tablet of thy heart; 
And ali the whoiciume precepts that I give, 
Obſerve with Arictcft reverence, and live. 
Let all thy homage be to Wiidom paid, 
Seek her protection, and implore her aid; 
That ſhe may k-ep ti. y foul from harm ſe- 
Cure, 
And turn thy footſteps from the harlot's door, 
W with curs'« charms lures the unwary in, 
And ivoths with flattery their ſculs to fin. 
Once hom my window as I cat mine eye 
On thoſe that paſs d in giddy numbers by, 
A youth among the fooliſh youths I ſpy'd, 
Who took n t ſacred Wiidom for his guide. 
Juſt as the ſun withdrew his cooler light, 
And evening loft led on the ſhaces of night, 
He ſtole in covert twilight to his fate, 
And pals'd the corner near the harlot's gate; 
When lo, a woman comes 
Loole her attire, and ſuch her glaring dreſs, 
As aptly did the harlot's mind expreſs ; 
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Subtle ſhe is, and practis'd ir the arts 
By which the wanton conquer heeelets hearts: 
Stubborn and lou the is ʒ the hates ber home, 
Va: yi g her place and form, ſhe ov es to roam: 
Now ſhe's within, now in the ſtreet des (tray, 
Now at cach corr.er ſtands, and waits her prey. 
he youth the fe 2 d; and laying now aſide 
All modeſty, the t:male*s ju ſteſt pride, 
She ſaid with an embrace Here at my houſe 
Peace ffer ings are, this day I paid my 

vous. 
I therefore came abroad to meet my dear, 
And lo, in heppy hour, I find ther here. 
My chamber i ve add, and o'er my bed 
Are cov ings of the richeſt tap ry ipre a, 
M ich linen itis deck'd from Egypt brought, 
And carvings by the curious a: tilt wroughtg 
It wants no glad pe: fume Arabia yielus 
In ail her citron groves and ſpicy fields; 
Hers ail her ſtore of richet ed urs meets, 
lay thee in a wilderneſs of ſweets, 
Wiatever to the (eu (lr can grateful be 
I have colleC.ca theiown—want but thee. 
My huiband's gone a journey far away, 
Much gold he touk abroad, and long will 

* Ray? 
© He nam d for his return a diſtant day.“ 

Upon her tongue did ſuch ſmooth miichief 

dwell, 
And from her lips ſuch welcome flatt'ry fell, 
Thi unguarded youth, in fiken fetters ty'd, 
Relign'd his reaſon, and with eaſe comply d. 
Thus does the ox to his own flaughter go, 
And thus is ſenſeleſs of th' impenairg blow, 
Thus flies the ſimple bird inte the tnare, 
That fki ful fowlers for his life prepare. 
But let my ſons attend. Attend may they 
Vhom youthful vigour may to fin betray: 
Let them falſe charmers fly, and guard their 
hearts 
Againſt the wily wanton's pleaſing arts; 
Wich care direct their ſteps, nor turn allray 
To tread the paths of her deceitful way; 
Leſt they too late of her fell power complain, 
And tall where many mightier have been 
fiain. 
* 


Ne CCCCXI. SATURDAY, JUNE 21. 


AVIA TIERIDUM PERAGRO LOCA, NULLIUS ANTE 


RITA SOLO: 
ATQUE HAUkiRtE. 


JUYAT INTEGROS ACCEDERE FONTES, 


Lock. LIB. Is v. 925: 


INS PIN DIT THE MUSES SFATS, 


UNTRODDEN YET: 'TIS SWEFT TO vISIT FIRST 
UNTUUCH D AND VIEGIN STREAMS, AND QUENCH MY THIRST. 


UR fight is the moſt perfect and 
moſt delightful of all our tenſes. 

It fiils the mind with the largeſt variety 
of ideas, gonverles with is objects at 
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the greateſt diſtance, and continues the 
longeſt in action without being tired or 
fatiated with it's proper enjoyments. 
The tcnle of feeling can indecd give us 

A no- 
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2 notion of extenſion, ſhape, and all 
ather ideas that cnter at the eye, except 
colours; but at the fame time it is very 
much ftra;tened and con ned in it's ope- 
zations, to the number, bulk, and diſ- 
tance of it's particular objects. Our 
nght ſeems deſ.gnec to ſupply all theſe 
defects, and may be contfidered as a 
mne delicate and difufſtive kind ot touch, 
that ſpreads itſelf over an infinite mul- 
r::uGe of bodies, compreliends the largeſt 
£2ures, and brings into our reach ſome 
or the molt remote parts of the univerſe, 

It is this fern that {furnithes the im 
gination with its 1icas; fo that by the 
pleatures of the imagination or fancy 
(which I ſhall vie pronifcuonſiy) I here 
mean ſuch as ariſe from vittble obiects, 
either when we have them actually in 
our vic, or when we call vp their i dens 
wto dir minds by paintinge, ttaiturs, 
delcriptions, or any the like orcaſion. 
We cannot indeed have a tingle 
in the fatc\ make it's fit 
enMyance thiough the fight ; but we have 
Me ier of ketain ing, alteting, and 
comp uninge 
me once iccerved, into all the varic- 
res of PC Lure ant hon that are mol 
g. cenie to the mAgination ; ior by 
11710 trculry 2 Manna unggon 1 ca- 
pable of entertaining himſelf with icenes 

nd landizips more beautiful than any 
that can be tound in the whole compats 
of nature. 

There are few words in the Engliſh 
hanguuge which tre employed in a more 
bol avd unciicumterihed ſente than 
thoſe of the Fancy int the Imagination. 
I therefore thought it neceiliry to fic 
and determine the notion of theſe two 
words, as I intend to make uſe of them 
in the thread of my following ſpecula- 
tions, that the reader may conceive 
rightly what is the ſubject which I pro- 
cee upon. I muſt therefore deſire him 
to remember that, by the pleaſures of 
the imagination, I mean only ſuch plea- 
tures us arile originally from fight, and 
that I divide theſe pleaſures into two 
kinds; my deſign being firit of all to 
diſcourſe of thoſe primary pleaſures of 
tne imagination. which entirely proceed 
from ſuch objects as are before our 
eyes; and in the next place to ſpeak of 
thoſe ſecondary pleatures of the ima- 
grnation which flow tron the ideas of 
vibh.c obiects, when the chictts are not 
ume beiore the evi, tut are called 
mw!) % dur mern ies, or formed into 
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agreeable vitions of things that are el - 
ther abſent or tictitious. 

The pleaſnes of the imagination, 
taken in the full extent, are not fo groſs 
as thoſe of {-nfe, nor ſo refined as thole 
of the underſtanding. The laſt are, 
indeed, more preterable, becanſe they 
are founded on ſome new knowledge or 
improvement in the mind of man; yet 
it muſt be confefted that thoſe of the 
imagination are as great and as tran- 
lyorting as the other. A beautiful pro- 
ſpect delights the tonl, as much as 2 de- 
monſtration; and a deſeription in Homer 
has charmed more readers than à chapter 
in Ariſtotle. Beſides, the pleaſures of 
the imagination have this advantage 
above thoſe of the underſtanding, that 
thev are more obvious, and more eaſy 
to be acquired. It is but opening the 
eve, and the icene enters. The colours 
paint themſelves on the fancy, with 
Very littie attention cf thought or IÞp- 
plication ot m1nd 11 the beholder, We 
are truck, we know not how, with the 
LY TRametry of any tang we ler, and im- 
metd;atcly allent to the beauty of an 
of oct, without enquiring into the par- 
tic: lar cauſes and occations of it, 

A man of a Holite imagination is let 
into a great many pizatures that the 
Vulgar are not capable of receiving. He 
can converic with a picture, and find 
an agreealle companion ina ſtatue. He 
reets with a {ecret refreſhment in a de- 
{cription, and often fuels a greater ſa- 
tisfaction in the proſhect of ficlds and 
meadows, than another does in the poſ- 
lenhion. It gives him indeed a kind of 
property in every thing he fees, and 
makes the mo!t rude uncultivateſ parts 
of nature a-lminiiter to his pleafures: fo 
that he looks upon the world, as it were 
in another l[igit, and diſcovers in it a 
multitude ot charms, that conceal them- 
ſelves from the generality of mankind. 

There are, indeed, but very few who 
know how to be idle and innocent, or 
have a reliſh of any plraſures· that are 
not criminal; every diverſion they take 
is at the expence of fome one virtue or 
another, and their very firſt ſtep out of 
buſineſs is into vice or folly. A man 
ſhould endeavour, therefore, to make 
the ſphere of his innocent pleaſures as 
wile as poſſihle, that he may retire into 
them with ſafety, and find in them ſuch 
a ſatisfaction as a wiſe man would not 
bluſh to take. Of this nature are thoſe 
ot the imaginatiun, which do not re- 

quire 
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quire ſuch a bent of thought as is ne- 
ceſſury ty our more ſerious employments ; 
nor, at the fame time, ſuffer the mind 
to link into that negligence and remiſſ- 
neſs, which are apt to accompany our 
more ſenſual delights, but, like a gentle 
" exerciſe to the faculties, awaken them 
from ſloth and idleneſs, without putting 
them upon any labour or difficulty. 
We might here add, that the plea- 
ſures of the fancy are more conducive 
to health than thoſe of the underſland- 
ing, which are worked out by dint of 
thinking, and attended with too violent 
a labour of the brain. Delightful 
ſcenes, whether in nature, painting, or 
oetry, have a kindly influence on the 
ody, as well as the mind, and not only 
ſerve to clear and brighten the ima- 
gination, but are able to diſperſe grief 
and melancholy, and to ſet the animal 
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ſpirits in pleaſing and agreeable mo- 
tions. For this rcaſon Sir Francis Ba- 
con, in his Eſſ:v upon Health, has not 
thought it improper to preſcribe to his 
reader 3 poem or a proſpect, where he 
particularly diſſuades him from knotty 
and fubtile diſquifitions, and adviſes 
him to purſue ſtudies that fill the mind 
with ſplendid and illuſtrious objects, as 
hiſtories, fables, and contemplations of 
nature, 

I have in this paper, by way of in- 
troduction, ſettled the notion of thoſe 
pleaſures of the imagination which are 
the ſubject of my preſent undertaking; 
and endeavourcd, by ſeveral conſidera- 
tions, to recommend to my reader the 
purſuit of thoſe pleaſures. I ſhall, in 
my next paper, examine the ſeveral 
ſources from whence theie pleaſures are 
derived, 60 
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THE WORK, DIVIDED APTLY, SHORTER GROWS. 


Shall firſt conſider thoſe pleaſures of 

the imagination, which ariſe from 
the actual view and ſurvey of outward 
objects: and theſe, I think, all proceed 
from the ſight of what is great, uncom- 
mon, or beautiful. There may, indeed, 
be ſomething ſo terrible or offenſive, that 
the horror or loathſomene(s of an object 
may overbear the pleature which reſults 
from it's greatneſs, novelty, or beauty; 
but il] — will de ſuch a mixture of 
delight in the very d:(gutt it gives us, as 
any of thele three qualifications are moſt 
conſpicuous and prevailing. 

By greatneſs I do not only mean the 
bulk of any ſingle object, but the large- 
neſs of a whole view, conſidered as one 
entire piece. Such are the proſpects of 
an open champaign country, a vaſt un- 
cultivated deſart, of huge heaps of moun- 
tairs, high rocks and precipices, or a 
wrle expanſe of waters, where we are 
not ſtruck with the novelty or beauty of 
the ſight, but with that rude kind of 
magniñcence which appears in many of 
thele ſtupendous works of nature. Our 
imagination loves to be filled with an 
object, or to graſp at any thing that is 
too big for it's capacity. We are flung 
into a pieaſing aſtoniſhment at ſuch un- 


bounded views, and feel a delightful 
ſtillneſs and amazement in the foul at 
the apprehenſions of them. The mind 
ct man naturally hates every thing that 
looks like a reſtraint upon it, and is apt 
to fancy itſelf under a fort of confine- 
ment, when the fight is pent up in a nar- 
row compais, and ſhorteaed on every 
fide by the neighbourhood of walls or 
mountains. On the contrary, a ſpaci- 
ous horizon is an image of liberty, 
where the eye has room to range abroad, 
to expatiate at large on the immenſity 
of it's views, and to loſe itielf amidit 
the variety of objects that offer themſelves 
to it's obſervation. Such wide and un- 
determined proſpects are, as plealing to 
the fancy, as the ſpeculStions of cter- 
nity or infinitude are to the underſtand- 
ing. But if there be a beauty or un- 
commonneſs joined with this grandeur, 
as in the froubled ocean, a heaven adorn - 
ed with ſtars and meteors, or a ſpacious 
landikip cut out into rivers, woods, 
rocks, and meadows, the pleafure fill 
grows upon us, as it arilcs from more 
than a ſingle principle. 

Every thing that is new or uncom- 
mon raiſes a pleaſure in the imagination, 
becauſe it filis the foul with an agree- 

3 N able 
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able ſurprize, gratifies it's curioſity, and 
ives it an idea of which it was not be- 
2 poſſ-Aed. We are indeed fo often 
converſunt with one ſet of objects, and 
tired out with ſo many repeated ſhows 
of the tame things, that whatever is new 
or uncommon contributes # little to vary 
human life, and to divert our minds, 
for a while, with the ſtrangeneſs of it's 
appearance: it ſerves us for a kind of 
retreſhment, and takes off from that fa- 
tiety we are apt to complain of in our 
uſual and ordinary entertainments. It 
is this that beſtows charms on a mon- 
ſer, and makes even the imper fections 
of nature pleaſe us. It is this that re- 
commends variety, where the mind is 
every inſtant called off to ſomething new, 
and the attention not ſuffered to dwell 
two long, and walte itſelf on any parti- 
« thar oe. It is this, likewiſe, that 
improves vat is great or beautiful, and 
kes it attord the mind a dou le en- 
ei tainment. Groves, fields, and mea - 
gows, are at any ſcaſon of the year plea- 
unt to look upon, but never fo much as 
"1; the opening of the ring, when they 
ai2 all new and treſh, with their firit 
tes upon them, and not yrt too much 
4ccuutomes and familiar to the eve, For 
this reaſon there is nothing that more 
enltens 2 proſpect than rivers, jetteaus, 
vr talls of water, where the ſcene is per- 
per ually ſhifung, and entertaining the 
ig hi every moment with ſomething that 
„new. We are quickly tired with look - 
ung upon hills 214] valleys, where eve 
thing continues fixed and ſettled in the 
fume place and poſture, but find our 
thoughts a little agitated and relieved at 
the night of fuck objects as are ever in 
motion, and fliling away from beneath 
the eye of the behoider. 

But there is nothing that makes it's 
tray more dire&!y to the ſou! than beau- 
ty, which immediately diffuſes a ſecret 
fa:isfaftion and complacency through 
the imagination, and gives a finiſhing 
to any thing that is great or uncommon. 
he very firft d.icovery of it ſtrikes the 
mind with an inward oy, and Spreads a 
chearfulneſs and delight through all it's 
faculties. There is not perhaps any real 
beauty or detormity more in one piece 
of matter than another, becauſe we 
might have been fo mae, that whatſo- 
ever now appears loathſome to ns, might 
have ſhewn itſelf agreeable; but we find 
by experience that there are ſeveral mo- 
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without any previous conſideration, 
nounces at firſt ſight beautiful or de- 
formed. Thus we fee that every dif- 
ferent ſpecies of ſenſible creatures has 
it's different notions of beauty, and that 
each of them is moſt affected with the 
beauties of it's own kind. This is no 
where more remarkable than in birds ot 
the ſame ſhape and proportion, where 
we often ſee the male determined in his 
courtſhip by the ſingle grain or tincture 
of a feather, and never diſcovering any 
charms but in the colour of it's ſpecies. 


Scit thalams ſer vare fidem, ſanFaſque veretur 
Cennubii leges; non illum in pectore candor 
Sollicitat nien; neque pravum accendit amo- 


rem 

—_— lang), wel honefla in vertice criſta, 
urpureufue mtor pennarum; eff agmina late 

Fa minea explorat cautus, miculaſqgue requirit 

C-gnaras, paribuſque interiita corpora guttis: 

Ni faceret, pictis ſylvam circum undique men- 


ris 

Confuſum aſpiceres Vulg), partuſque bifurmer, 

Et genus ambiguum, et vencris monuments ne- 
* 

Hinc Merula in nigro ſe bl ectat nigra marite, 
Hinc ſocium laſcive petit philomela canorum, 
Agnoſcitque pares ſonitus, binc noctua terram 
Canitiem alarum, et plaucrs miratur ocellcs. 
Nempe fobi ſemper conflat, creſcitque quatannis 
Lucida progem.s, (ats confeſſa parentes; 
Dum virides inter ſultus luceſque ſoncras 
Sere nywvo exultat, plumaſque decora juventu: 


Explicat ad ſolem, patriiſque coloribus ardet. 
The feather'd huſband, to his partner true, 


Preſerves connubial rites inviolate. 

With cold indifference every charm he ſee:, 

The milky whitenels of the ſtately neck, 

The ſhining down, proud creſt and purple 
wings: 

But cautious with a ſearching eye explores, 

The female tribes, his proper mate to find, 

With kindred colours mark'd: did he not fo, 

The grove with painted monſters would 
abound, 

Th' ambiguous product of unnatural love. 

The black-bird hence ſelects her ſooty ſpoulr ; 

The nightingale her muſical compeer, 

Lur'd by the well-known voice: the bird ct 
night, 

Smit with his duſky wings and greeniſh eve*, 

Woes his dun paramour. The beauteous rac © 

Speak the chafte loves of their progenitors ; 

When, by the ſpring invited, they exult 

In woods and fields, and to the ſun unfold 

Their plumes, that with paternal colours glows 


There is a ſecond kind of beauty that 
we find in the ſeveral products of art 
and nature, which does not work in the 
imagination with that warmth and vio- 


legge 


Jence as the beauty that appears in our 
proper ſpecies; but is apt however to 
raile in us a ſecret delight, and a kind of 
fondneſs for the places or objects in 
which we diſcover it. This conſiſts 
either in the gaiety or variety of colours, 
in the ſymmetry and proportion of parts, 
in the arrangement and diſpoſition of 
bodies, or in a juſt mixture and concur- 
rence of all together. Among theſe ſe- 
veral kinds of beauty the eye takes molt 
delight in colours. We no where meet 
with a more glorious or pleaſing ſhow in 
nature, than what appears in the heavens 
at the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, which 
is wholl made up of thoſe different 
Rains of light that ſhow themſelves in 
clouds of a different fituation. For this 
reaſon we find the poets, who are always 
addreſſing themſelves to the imagination, 
borrowing more of their epithets from 
colours than from any other topic, 


As the fancy delights in every thing 
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that is great, ſtrange, or beautiful, and 
is ſtill more pleaſed the more it finds of 
theſe perfectiuns in the tame objctt, to it 
is capable of receiving a new fatisfac- 
tion by the aſtiitance ot another ſenile. 
Thus any continued found, as the mu- 
fic of birds, or a fall of water, awakens 
every moment the mind of the beholder, 
and makes him more attentive to the 
ſevera! beauties of the place that lie be- 
fore him. Thus if there ariſes a fra- 
Francs of ſmells or perfumes, they 

eighten the pleaſures of the imagina- 
tion, and make even the colours and 
verdure of the landtkip appear more 
agreeable; for the ideas of both ſenſes 
recommend each other, and are pleaſanter 
together, than when they enter the mind 
ſeparately : as the different colours of a 
picture, when they are well diſpoſed, 
let off one another, and receive an addi- 
tional beauty from the advantage of 
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THE CAUSE 15 SECRET, BUT TH' EFFECT IS KNOWN, 


HOUGH in yeſterday's paper we 

conſidered how every thing that is 
great, new, or beautiful, is apt to af- 
tet the imagination with plenſure, we 
muit own that it is impoſſible for us to 
aſſign the neceſſary cauſe of this plea- 
fure, becauſe we know neither the na- 
ture of an idea, nor the ſubſtance of a 
human ſoul, which might help us to 
diſcover the conformity or diſagreeable- 
neſs of the one to the other; and there- 
fore, for want of ſuch a light, all that 
we can do in ſpeculations of this kind, 1s 
to reſſect on thoſe operations of the ſoul 
that are molt agreeable, and to range 
under their proper heads what is plea!- 
ing or diſpleaſing to the mind, without 
being able to trace out the ſeveral neccl- 
lary and efficient cauſes from whence the 
pleaſure or diſpleaſure ariſes. 

Final cauſes lie more bare and open 
to our obſervation, as there are often a 
greater variety that belong to the ſame 
effect; and theſe, though they are nat 
altogether ſo fat factory, are generally 
more uſeful than the oth-r, as they give 
us greater occaſion of adn ing the good- 
— and wiſdom ot the hrit contriver, 


ADDI1ISON. 


One of the final cauſes of our delight 
in anv thing that is great, may he this. 
The Supreme Author of our berag has 
ſm tormed the foul of man, that nothing 
but himtelf can be it's ſaſt, alequate 
and proper happinets. Becavſe, there- 
fore, a great part of our happineſs mult 
ariſe from the contemplation of his Be- 
ing, that he might glue our fouls a juſt 
reliſh of ſuch a contempiation, he has 
macſe them naturally delight in the ap- 
prehen ſion of what is great or unlimit- 
ed. Our admiration, which is a very 
pleaſing motion of the mind, immedi- 
ately rites at the conttderation of any 
object that takes up a great deal of rooms 
in tie fancy, and, by conſequence, will 
improve into the higheit pitch of aſto- 
niſhment and devotion when we contem- 
plate his nature, that is neither circum- 
leribed by time nor place, nor to be 
comprehended by the largeſt capacity of 
a created being. 

He has annexed a ſ{cret pleaſure to 
the idea of any thing that is new or un- 
common, that he might encourage us in 
the purſuit after knowledge, and en- 
gage us to ſearch into the wonders of 

M2 his 
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his creation; for every new idea brings 
ſuch a pleature along wich it as rewards 
any pains we have talen in it's 2cqu;h- 
tion, and confequentiv ſerves as a mo- 
tive to put us upon freſh diſcoveries. 

He has made every thing that * is 
© beautiful in our own ſpecies” pleaſint, 
that all creatures may be tempted to 
muitiply their kind, and fill the world 
with inhabitants; 1or it is very remark - 
able, that wherever Nature is croſt in the 
productions of a monker, (the reſult of 
any unnatural mixture) the breed is in- 
capable of propagating it's likeneſs, and 
of founding a new order of creatures; 
fo that unleis all animals were allureq 
by the beauty of their own ſpecies, ge- 
neration would be at an end, and the 
earth unpeopled. 


In che jait place, he has made every 


thing that is beautitul in all other ob- 


Jes pleaſant, or rather has made fo 
many objects appear beautiful, that he 
might render the whole creation more 
gay and delightful. He has given al- 

moſt every th; ng about us the power of 
raiſing an agrecable idea in the 1 magina- 
tion: ſo that it is impollilſe for us to 
behold his works with coldns;s of in- 
difference, gnd to ſurvev fo many beau- 
ties without a fſecrer- ſatisfactien and 
complacency. Things would make but 
a poor 3 to the eye, if we {aw 
them only in their proper figures and 
motions; and what reaſun can we al- 
tign for their exciting in us many of 
thoſe ideas which are different from any 
thing that exiſts in the objects them- 
ſ-lves, (tor ſuch are light and colours) 
were it not to add ſupernumerary orna- 
ments to the univerſe, and make it more 
agrecable to the imagination? We are 
every where entertained with pleaſing 
ſhows and apparitions, we diſcover inia- 
ginary glories in the heavens, and in 
the earth, and fee fume of this vihonary 
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beauty poured out upon the whole crea. 
tion; but what a rough unſightly ſketch 
ef Nat ure ſhould we be entertained with, 

di! all her con urin difeppear, and the 
ſeveral d&frinctions of light and ſhade 
vanih* In ſhort, our nls are at pre- 
ſent delightfully lat and bewildered in 
a pleating duluſion, an | we walk ahout 
Ike the enchant * % in 4 romance, 
who {res beautiful cats, woods and 
meadows; and at the fame time hears 
the warbling of bid, and the purling 
of flireams; but upon the finiſhing of 
fone tecret ſpell, the fantaſtic ſcene 
breaks up, and the diſconſu.are knight 

finds himſelf on a barren heath, or in a 
ſolitary defart. It is not improbable 
that ſomething like this may be the (tate 
of the foul atter it's firft f-pration, in 
re{p.&t of the imnges it will receive from 
matter, though indeed the ideas of co- 
lours are ſo plexhny beau ful in the 
imagination, t' t is peftibls the ſoul 
will not be Jer ived ft them, but per- 
haps find them: excites, by fome other oc = 
cational cauie, as they are at preſent by 
the dilterent nmprethon; of the tubtic 
matter on the organ of fight. 

I have here ſuppoſed that my reader 
is acquainted with that great modern 
difc very, which is at preſent univer- 
{ally acknowledged by all the enquirers 
into natural philotop hy: namely, that 
light and colours, as apprehen ded by 
the imagination, are only idcas in the 
mind, and not qualities that have any 
exilience in matter. As this is a truth 
which has been proved inconteſtably by 
many modern phiicſophers, and is in- 
deed one of the hn it tpeculations in that 
{cience, if the Engliſh render would tee 
the nation exp1 11 a at large, he may 
find it in the e guch chapter or the fe. 
cond book of Mr. Locke's Effay on 
Human Underianling 
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BUT MUTUALLY THEY NEED EACH OTHER'S Hr. 


F we cenfider the works of nature 
and art, as they are qualified to en- 
tertain the unagination, we ſhall find 


Not couuox. 


the laſt very defeQive, in compariſon of 
the former; for though they may ſome- 
times appear as beautiful or ſt. ange, 
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they can have nothing in them of that 
— Ao and immenſity, which afford to 
great an entertainment to the mind of 
the beholder. The one may be as po- 
lite and delicate as the other, but can 
never ſhew hertelf fo auguſt and magni- 
fcent in the deſign. There is ſomething 
more bol:! and maſterly in the rough 
careleſs ſtrokes of nature, than in the 
nice touches and embelliſhments of art. 
The bcautics of the molt ſtately garden 
or palace lie in a narrow compats, the 
imagination immediately runs them over, 
and requires lomething elle to gratify 
herz but in the wild fields of nature, 
the ſight wanders up and down without 
confinement, and is fed with an infinite 
variety of images, without any certain 
ſtint or number. For this reaſon we al- 
ways find the poet in love with the 
country life, where nature appears in the 
greateſt perfection, and furnithes out all 
thoſe ſcenes that are moſt apt to delight 
the imagination. 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nimaty ct f. git 


rote 
** Hon, Er. 11. I. 2. v. 77. 


m— To grottos and to groves we tun, 
To eule and filence ev'ry Mule's fon. 
Porr. 


Hic ſcoura quies, et neſcia fullere vita, 
Dive: api wariarum; hic latis otia funlis, 
Speluncæ, wivigue lacus; hic frigida Tempe, 
Mu giti ſue bum, molieſgue jub arl are jomnte 
VIãG. COR G. II. v. 407» 


Here eaſy quiet, a ſecure retreat, 
A karmlets lite that knows not how to cheat, 
Wich home-bred plenty the rich owner bleſs, 
And ruzal pleaiures crown his happineſs. 
Unvex'd wth quarrels, undiſturb'd with nciſe, 
The country k:ng his peaceful realm enjoys: 
Cool grots, and living lake s, the wry pride 
Of meads, ana tireams that through the val- 
ley glide; 
And ſhavy groves that eaſy ſleep invite, 
And, after toilſome days, a ſhort repoſe at 
night, Daypen. 


But though there are ſeveral of theſe 
wild ſcenes, that are more delightiul 
than any artificial ſhows; yet we find 
the works of nature ſtill more pleaſant 
the more they reſemble thoſe of art: for 
in this caſe our pleaſure riſes from a 
double principle; — the agreeableneſs 
of the objects to the eye, aud from their 
fimilitude to other objects: we are pleaſ- 
ed as well with comparing their beau- 
ties, as with ſurveying them, and can 
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repreſent them to our minds, either as 
copies or originals, Hence it is that we 
take delight in a proſpect which is well 
laid out, and diverũ fied with fields and 
meadows, woods and rivers; in thoſe 
accidental landſkips of trees, clouds, and 
cities, that are ſometimes found in the 
veins of marble; in the curious fret - 
work of rocks and grottos; and in a 
word, in any thing that hath ſuch a va- 
riety or 22 as may ſeem the ef- 
fect of deſign in what we call the works 
of chance. 

If the products of nature riſe in va- 
lue according as they more or leſs reſem- 
ble thoſe of art, we may be ſure that 
artificial works receive a greater advan- 
tage from their reſemblance of ſuch as 
are natural; becauſe here the fimilitude 
is not only pleaſant, but the pattern 
more perfect. The prettieſt landſkip I 
ever ſaw, was one drawn on the walls 
of a dark room, which Rood oppoſite 
on one fide to 2 navigable river, and on 
the other toa park. The experiment is 
very common in optics. Here you might 
diſcover the waves and fluctuations of 
the water in ſtrong and proper colours, 
with the picture of a ſhip entering at 
one end, and failing by degrees through 
the whole piece. On another there ap- 

ared the green ſhadows of trees, wav- 
ing to and tro with the wind, and herds 
of deer among them in miniature, leap- 
ng about upon the wall. I muſt con- 
feſs, the novelty of ſuch a fight may be 
one occaſion of it's pleaſantne!s to the 
imagination; but certainly the chief 
reaſon is it's near reſemblance to nature, 
as it does not only, like other pictures, 
give the colour and figure, but the mo- 
tion of the thing it repreſents. 

We have before obſerved, that there 
is generally in nature ſomething more 
grand and auguſt, than what we meet with 
in the curioſities of art. When, there- 
fore, we lee this imitated in any mea- 
ſure, it gives us a nobler and more ex- 
alted kind of pleaſure, than what we 
receive from the nicer and more accurate 
productions of art. On this account 
our Engliſh gardens are not fo enter- 
taining to the fancy as thoſe in France 
and Italy, where we fee a large extent 
of ground covered over with an agree- 
able mixture of garden and foreft, which 
repreſent every where an artificial rude- 
neſs, much more charming than that 
neatneſs and elegancy which we meet 
with in thoſe of our own country. It 

might, 
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might, indeed, be of ill conſequence to 
the public, as well as unpromable to 
private perſons, to alienate fo much 
ground from paiturage, ane! the plough, 
in many parts of a country that 1s fo 
well peopled, and cultivated to a far 
greater advantage. But why may not 
a whole eſtate be thrown into a kind of 
garden by frequent plantations, that 
may turn as much to the pront as the 
pleaſure of the owner ? A marſh over- 
grown with willows, or à mountain 
ſhaded with oaks, are not only more 
beautiful, but more beneficial, than 
when they lie bare and unadorncd, 
Fields of corn make a pleaſant profpect; 
and if the walks were a little taken care 
of that lie between them, if the natural 
embroidcry of the meadows were helped 
and improved by ſome {mall additions 
of art, and the feveral rows of hedges 
ſet off by trees and flowers, that the 101l 
was capabie of receiving, a man might 
make a pretty landik p of his own pot- 
ſellions. 

Writers, who have given us an ac- 
count of China, tell us the inhabitants 
of that country laugh at the plantations 
of our Europeans, which are Jaid out 
by the rule and line; becaule they ſay, 
any one may place trees in equal rows 
and uniform figures. They chuſe ra- 
ther to ſkew a genius in works of this 
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nature, and therefore always conceal the 
art by which they direct themſelves, 
They have a word, it ſeems, in their 
language, by which they expreſs the 
particular beauty of a plantation that 
thus ſtrikes the imagination at firſt ſight, 
without dilcovc.ing what it is that has 
ſo agrecabie an effect. Our Britiſh 
ardeners, on the contrary, inſtead of 
— nature, love to deviate from 
it as much as poſhble. Our trees riſe 
in cones, globes, and pyranids. We 
lee the marks of the ſciſſars upon every 
plant and buſh, I do not Know whether 
I am hngular in my opinion, but for 
my own part, I would rather look upon 
a irec in all it's luxuriancy and diffu. 
ton of boughs and branches, than when 
I 1s thus cut and trimmed into a mathe- 
matical figure; and cannot but fancy 
that an orckard in flower looks infinite 
Iv more delighttul, than all the little 
labvrinths of the moſt finiſhed parterre. 
But as our great modellers of ants 
have their magazines of plants to diſpoſe 
of, it is very natural for them to tear 
up all the beautitul plantations of fruit- 
trees, and contrive u plan that may moſt 
turn to their own profit, in taking off 
their evergræens, and the like moveable 
plants, with which their ſhops are plen- 

utully Rucked, 
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ADDE TOT EGREGIAS URBES, QPERUMQUE LAROREM. 
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NEXT ADD OUR CITIES OF ILLUSTRIOUS NAME, 
THEIR COSTLY LABOUR, AND STUFEND9IOUS FRAME, 


AVING already ſhewn how the 
fancy is affected by the works of 

nat ure, and atterwards con ſidered in ge- 
neral both the works of nature and of 
art, how they mutually afſiſt and com- 
pleat each other in forming ſuch ſcenes 
and proſpects as ate molt apt to delight 
the mind of the beholder; I ſhall in this 
paper throw together fome reflections 
on that particular at, which has a more 
immediate tenctency, than any other, to 
roduce thoſe primary picafures of the 
imagination. which have hitherto been 
the ſubject of this diſcourſe. The art I 
mean is that of architecture, which I 


ſhall cogſider only with regard to the 
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light in which the foregoing ſpeculations 
have placed it, without enicring into 
thoſe rules and maxims which the great 
maſters of architecture have laid down, 
and explained at large in numberleſs 
treatiſes upon that ſubject. 

Greatneſs, in the works of architec- 
ture, may be conſidered as relating ta 
the bulk and body of the ſtructure, or 
to the manner in which it is built. As 
for the firſt, we find the ancients, eſpe- 
cially among the eaftern nations of the 
world, infinitely ſuperior to the mo- 
derns. 

Not to mention the tower of Babel, 
of which an old author ſays, there were 

tee 
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the foundations to be ſcen in his time, 
which looked like a ſpacious mountain 
what could be more noble than the walls 
of Babylon, it's hanging gardens, and 
it's temple to Jupiter Belus, that roſe a 
mile high by eight ſeveral ſtories, each 
ſtory a furlong in height, and on the top 
of which was the Babylonian obſerva - 
tory ? I might here, likewile, take no- 
tice of the huge rock that was cut into 
the figure of Semiramis, with the ſmaller 
rocks that lay by it in the ſhape of tri- 
butary kings; the prodigious baſon, or 
artificial lake, which took in the whole 
Euphrates, till ſuch time as a new canal 
was formed for it's reception, with the 
ſeveral trenches through which that river 
was conveyed. I know there are per- 
tons who look upon ſome of theſe won- 
ners of art as fabulous, but I cannot 
find any ground for ſuch a ſuſpicion, 
unleſs it be that we have no fuch works 
among us at preſent. There were in- 
deed many greater advantages for build. 
ing in thoſe times, and in that part of 
the world, than have been met with ever 
ſince. The earth was extremely fruit- 
ful, men lived generally on paſturage, 
which requires a much {mailer number 
of hands than agriculture : there were 
very few trades to employ the buſy part 
of mankind, and fewer arts and ſciences 
to give work to men of ſpeculative tem- 
pers; and what is more than all the reſt, 
the prince was abſolute ; ſo that when 
he went to war, he put himſelf at the 
head of a whole people : as we find Se- 
miramis leading her three millions to 
the field, and yet overpowered by the 
number of her enemies. It is no 
wonder, therefore, when ſhe was at 
peace, and turning her thoughts on 
building, that ſhe could accomplith fo 

eat works, with ſuch a protigious 
multitude of labourers : beſides, that in 
her climate, there was ſmall interruption 
of froſts and winters, which make the 
northern workmen lie half the year idle. 
I might mention too, among the bene- 
fits of the climate, what hiſtoriaus fay 
ef the earth, that it ſweated out a bitu- 
men or natural kind of mortar, which 
is doubtleſs the lame with that men- 
noned in Holy Writ, as contributing 
to the ſtructure of Babel. Slime they 
uled inftead of mortar.” 

In Egypt we ſtill ſee their pyramids, 
which anſwer to the deſcriptions that 
Have been made of them; and I queſtion 
not but a traveller might find out fume 
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remains of the labyrinth that covered a 
whole province, and had a hundred 
temples diſpc ſed among it's ſeveral quar- 
ters and diviſions. 

The will of China is one of theſe 
eaſtern pieces of magnificence, which 
makes a figure even in the map of the 
world, although an account of it would 
have been thought fabulous, were not 
the wall itſelf (till extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the 
nobleit buildings that have adorned the 
ſeveral countries of the world. It is 
this which has ſet men at work on tem- 
ples and public places of worſhip, not 
only that they might, by the magnifi- 
cence of the building, invite the Deit 
to reſide within it, but that ſuch ſtu- 
pendous works might, at the ſame time, 
open the mind to vaſt conceptions, and 
fit it to converſe with the divinity of the 
place. For every thing that is majeſtic 
imprints an awtulnets and reverence on 
the min of the beholder, an ftrikes in 
with the natural greatneſs of the foul. 

In the ſecond place, we are to con- 
ſider greatneſs of manner in architeFure, 
nich has ſuch force upon the tmagina- 
tion, that a (mall building, where it ap- 
pears, ſhall give the mind nobler ideas 
than one of twenty times the bulk, where 
the manner is ordinary or little. Thus, 
perhaps, a man would have been more 
aſtoniſhed with the majeſtic air that ap- 
pexred in one of Lyſippus's ſtatues of 
Alexander, though no higger than the 
life, than he might have been with 
mount Athos, had it been cut into the 
figure of the hero, according to the pro- 
polal of Phidias, with a river in one 
hand, and a city in the other. 

Let any one refle& on the diſhoſition 
of mind he finds in himſelf, at his firtt 
entrance into the Pantheon at Rome, and 
how the imagination is filled with ſome- 
thing great and amazing ; and, at the 
fume time, conſider how little, in pro- 
portion, he 1s affected with the inſide of 
a Gothic cathedral, though it be five 
times larger than the other ; which can 
arite from nothing clie hut the greatneſs 
of the manner in the one, and the mean - 
neſs in the other. 

I have ſeen an obſervation upon this 
ſubje& in a French author, which very 
much pleaſed me. It is in Monfieur 
Freart's parallel of the ancient and mo- 
dern architecture. I hall give it the 
reader with the ſame terms of art which 
he has made ute uf. I am obſerving,” 

ſays 
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ſays he, a thing, which, in my opi- 
nion, is very curious, whence it pro- 
ceeds that in the ſame quantity of ſu- 
perficies, the one manner ſeems great 
and magnificent, and the other poor 
and willing ; the reaſon is fine and 
uncommon. TI fay then, that to in- 
troduce into architecture this grandeur 
of manner, we ought ſo to proceed, 
that the diviſion of the principal mem- 
bers of the order may conſiſt but of 
few parts, that they be all great and 
of a bold and ample relievo, and 
ſwelling; and that the eye beholding 
nothing little and mean, the imagi- 
nation may he more vigorouſly touch- 
ed and affected with the work that 
ſtands before it. For example; in a 
cornice, if the gola or cymatinm of 
the corona, the coping, the modillions 
or dentelli, make a noble ſhow by 
their graceful projeCtions, if we fee 
none of that ordinary contuſion which 
is the reſult of thoſe little cavities, 
quarter rounds of the aſtragal, and I 
know not how many other interming- 
led particulars, which produce no ef- 
fect in great and maſly works, and 
which very unprofitabiy take up place 
to the prejudice of the principal mem- 
ber, it 1s moſt certain that this manner 
will appear folemn and great; as on 
the contrary, that it will have but a 
poor and mean effect, where there is 
a redundancy of thoſe imaller orna- 
ments, which divide an ſcatter the 
angles of the fight into ſuch a multi- 
tude of ravs, fo prefied together that the 
whole will appear but a confuſion.” 

Among all the figures in architecture, 
there are none thut have a greater air 
than the concave and the convex; and 
we find in all the ancient and modern 
architecture, as well in the remote parts 
of China, as in countries nezrer home, 
that round pillars an] vaulted roofs 
make a great part of thoſe huildings 
which are defigned for pomp and mag- 
niticence, The reafon I take to be, be- 
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cauſe in theſe figures we generally ſee 
more of the body, than in thoſe of othet 
kinds. There are, indeed, figures of 
bodies, where the eye may take in two- 
thirds of the ſurface: but as in ſuch 
bodies the ſight muſt ſplit upon ſeveral 
angles, it does not take in one uniform 
idea, but ſeveral ideas of the fame kind. 
Look upon the outſide of a dome, your 
eye half ſurrounds it; look up into the 
inſide, and at one glance you have all 
the proſpe & of it; the intire concavity 
falls into your eye at once, the ſight be- 
ing as the center that colle&ts and gathers 
into it the lines of the whole circumfe- 
rence : in a ſquare pillar, the fight often 
takes in but a fourth part of the ſurface ; 
and in a ſquare concave, muſt move up 
and down to the different fides, before 
it is maſter of all the inward ſurface. 
For this reaſon, the fancy is infinitely 
more ſtruck with the view of the open 
air, and ſkies, that paſſes through an 
arch, than what comes through a ſquare, 
or any other figure. The figure of the 
rainbow does not contribute lets to it's 
maznificence, than the colours to it's 
heauty, as it is very poetically deſcribed 
by the ſon of Sirach: * Look upon the 
rainbow, and praiſe him that made it ; 
very beautiful it is in it's brightneſs; 
© it encompaſſes the heavens with a glo- 
© rious circle, and the hands of the Mot 
© High have bended it.” 

Having thus {poken of that greatneſs 
which affects the mind in architecture, 
I might next ſhew the pleaſure that riſes 
in the imagination from what ap- 
pears new and beautiful in this art; 
but as every beholder has naturally a 
greater taſte of theſe two perfections in 
every building which offers itſelf to his 
view than of that which I have hitherto 
conſidered, I ſhall not trouble my reader 
with ay reflections upon it. It is ſuf- 
ficient for my preſent purpoſe to obſerve, 
that there is nothing in this whole art 
which pleafes theimagination, but as it 
is great, uncommon, or beautiful. 
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QUATENUS HOC SIMILE E5T Oct QUOD MEN TE VIDEMUSs 


At fiſt divided the pleaſures of the 

imagination into ſuch as ariſe from 
c jects that are actually before our eyes, 
or that once entered in at cur eyrs, 
and are afterwards called up into the 
mind either barely by it's own opera- 
tions, or on occaſon of ſomething with- 
vat us, as ſtatues, or deicriptions, We 
have already conſidered the firit divifior, 
and mall therefore enter on the other, 
which, for distinction ſake, I have cali- 
c! the ſecondary pleaſures of the imagi- 
nition. When I ſay the ideas we re- 
c ive from ſlatues, deſcriptions, or ſuch 
I'xC occations, are the fame that were 
o1ce actually in our view, it muſt not 
b: underftcod that we had once izen the 
ry place, action, or perton, which are 
carved or defcribed. It is fultcient, 
tat we have ſeen places, perſons, or 
a tions in general, wh ch Heir a retem- 
b'ance, or at leaſt ſome remote analegy, 
with what we find repreſented ; ſince it 
15 in the power of the imagination, when 
it is once ſtocked with particular ideas, 
to enlarge, compound, and vary them 
at her own pleaiure, 

Among the different kinds of repre- 
ſ-ntation, atuary is the molt natural, 
and ſhows us lumething likeſt the object 
that is repreſented. To make viz of 3 
common inftance, let one, who 18 horn 
blind, take an iinage in his hands, and 
trace out with his fingers the different 
furrows and impreſſions of the chile), 
and he will caſily conceive how the ſhape 
of a man, or beaſt, may be repreſented 
by it; but ſhould be draw his hand over 
2 picture, where ail is ſincoth and uni- 
form, he would never be able to ima- 
gine how the fevcral prominencies and 
deprethons of a human body could be 
then on a plain piece of canvas, that 
has in it no unevenneſs or irregularity. 
Deſcription runs vet farther trom the 
things it repreſents than painting; for 
a picture bears a real reſemblance to it's 
original, which letters and ſyllables are 
wholly void of. Colours fpeak all lan- 


guages, but words are underitood only 
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OBJECTS STILL AFPEAR THE SAME 
TO MIND AND EYE, IN COLOUR AND IN FRA!IE. 
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by ſuch a people or nation. For this 
reaſon, thou; h men's ncceffities quickly 
put them on finding out ſpeech, writing 
is probably of a later invention than 
painting; particularly we are toll that 
in America, when the Spaniards *rtt 
arrived there, expreſſos were ſent to the 
Emperor of Mexico in paint, and the 
news of his cmntry delineated by the 
toes of a pencil, which was a more 
natural way than that of writing, thonzh 
at the ſame time much more imperfect, 
became it 's impoſſible to draw the little 
connections of ſpecch, or to give the 
picture of a con undi on or an advert, 
It wou! he vet more {trange, to repre. 
{cat vilibic of iclts by ſounds that have 
no ideus annexed to them, and to make 
ſomething like defeription in muſic. Yet 
it 1s c rain, there may be confulcd, im- 
perfect notions of this nainre ratfed in 
the imagina3tion by an artingial compo- 
ſition of notes; avi we And that great 
maiters in the art are able, ſometimes, 
to ſet their hearers in the heut and hurry 
of a battle, to overcalt their minds with 
melar.cho!v ſcercs ami aprrehenſtons of 
deaths and funcrals, or to !vil them into 
leaſing dreams of groves and elyfcurns. 
In all theſe infrances, this ſecondary 
pleafure of the imagination proceeds 
from that action of the mind which 
compares the ideas ariſing from the ori- 
ginal objects with the ideas we receive 
from the ſtatue, picture, deſcription, or 
ſoun , that reprotents them. I: is im- 
poſſible for vs to give the neceſſary rea- 
jon why this oeration of the mind 1a 
attended with fo much pleaſure, as I 
have before ohlerved on the fre occa- 
ſion; but we find a grow variety of en- 
tertainments derived from this fingle 
principle: for it is this that not only 
gives us a reliſh of ſtatuary, painting, 
and deſcription, but makes us delight 
in all che actions and arts of mimicry. 
Ic is this that makes the feveral kinds 
of wit pleaſant, wich con ſiſts, as I have 
formerly ſhewn, in the attinity of ideas: 
aud we may add, it is this allo that raiſes 
5 N the 
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te little ſatistad nu we ſometimes find 
in the different forts of falle wit; whe- 
ther it conſiſts in the affinity of letters, 
as an anagram, acroſtic; or of ſyllables, 


as in doggrel rhvmes, echoes; or of 
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words, as in puns, quibbles; or of a 
hole tenten.ce or poem, as wings and 
aliars. The final caute, probably, of 
aunceing pleature to this operation of 
the mind, was to quicken and encou- 
rage us in aur ſcarches after truth, ſince 
the diſtinguiſhing one thing from an- 
other, and the right diſcerning betwixt 
our ideas, depends wholly upon our 
comparing them together, and obſerving 
the congruity or diſagreement that ap- 
pears among the ſeveral works of nature. 

But I ſhail here confine myſelf to thoſe 
pleaſures of the imagination which pro- 
cced from ideas raiied by words, be- 
cauſe moſt of the vbſervations that agree 
with deſcriptions are equally applicable 
to painting and ſtatuary. 

Words, when well choſen, have fo 
great a force in them, that a deſcription 
often gives us more lively ideas than 
the fight of things themſelves. The 
reader finds à ſcene drawn in ſtronger 
colours, and painted more to the life in 
his imagination, by the help of words 
than by an actual ſurvey of the ſcene 
which they deſcribe. In this caſe the 

ſeems to get the better of Nature; 
takes, indeed, the landſkip after her, 
but gives it more vigorous touches, 
heightens it's beauty, and fo enlivens 
the whole piece, that the images which 
flow from the objects themſelves appear 
weak and faint, in compariſon of thoſe 
that come from the expreſſions. The 
reaſon, probably, may be, becauſe in 
the ſurvey of any object, we have only 
fo much of it painted on the imagina- 
tion as comes in at the eye; but in it's 
deſcription, the poet gives us as free a 
view of it as he pleaſes, and diſcovers 
to us ſeveral parts, that either we did 
not attend to, or that lay out of our 


vght when we furſt beheld it. As we 
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look on any object, our idea of it is, 
rhaps, made up of two or three ſimple 
ideas; when the poet repreſents it, he 
may either give us a more complex idea 
of it, or only raiſe in us ſuch ideas as 
are moſt apt to affect the imagination. 

It may he here worth our while to 
examine how it comes to paſs that ſeve - 
ral readers, who are all acquainted with 
the ſame language, and know the mean - 
ing of the words they read, ſhould never - 
theleſs have a different reliſh of the ſame 
deſcriptions. We find one tranſporte(l 
with a paſſage, which another runs over 
with coldneſs and indifference, or find- 
ing the repreſentation extremely natural, 
where another can perceive nothing of 
likeneſs and conformity. This different 
taſte muſt proceed either from the per- 
fection of imagination in one more than 
in another, or from the different ideas 
that ſeveral readers affix to the ſame 
words. For, to have a true reliſh, and 
form a right judgment of a deſcription, 
a man ſhould be born with a ima- 
gination, and muſt have well weighed 
the force and energy that lie in the ſe- 
veral words of a language, fo as to he 
able to diſtingniſh which are moſt ſig- 
nificant and expreſſive of their proper 
ideas, and what additional ſtrength ani 
beauty they are capable of receiving 
from conjunction with others. The 
fancy muſt be warm, to retain the print 
of thoſe images it hath received from 
outward objects, and the judgment diſ- 
cerning, to know what expreſſions are 
molt proper to clothe and adorn them 
to the beſt advantage. A man who is 
deficient in either of theſe reſpects, though 
he may receive the general notion * a 
deſcription, can never ſee diſtinctly al! 
it's particular beauties ; as a perſon with 
a weak fight may have the confuſed pro- 
ſpect of a place that lies before him, 
without entering into it's ſeveral parts, 
or diſcerning the variety of it's colours 


in their full glory and perfection. 
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QUEM TU, MELPOMENE, SEMEL 
NASCENTEM PLACIDO LUMINE VIDERIS, 
NON ILLUM LABOR 1ISTHMITU3 
CLARABLT PUGILEM, NON EQUUS IMPIGER, &c, 


GED QUE TIBUR AQUE FERTILE PERFLUUNT, 
ET $PISSA NEMORUM COME 
FINGENT AOLIO CARMINE NOBTLEM- 


Hor. Oy. 11. . 4+ V. 1. 


AT WHOSE BLEST BIRTH PROPITIOUS RAYS 
THE MUSES SHED, ON WHOM THEY SMILE, 


NO DUSTY IS THMIAN GAME 


SHALL STOUTEST OF THE RING PROCLAIM, 


on, TO KEWARD HIS TOIL, 


WREATHE IVY CROWNS, AND GRACE HIS HEAD WITH BAYE, 


BUT FRUITFUL TIRUR'S SHADY GROVES, 

IT'S PLEASANT SPRINGS, AND PURLING STREAMS, 
SHALL RAISE A LASTING NAME, 

AND SET HIM HIGH IN SOUNDING FAME 


FOR LYRIC VERSE.» 


E may obſerve, that any ſingle 

circumſtance of what we have 
formerly ſeen, often raiſes up a whole 
ſcene of ima , and awakens num- 
berlefs ideas that before flept in the ima- 
gination ; ſuch a particular ſmell or co- 
our is able to fill the mind, on a ſud- 
den, with the picture of the fields or 
gardens where we firſt met with it, and 
to bring up into view all the variety of 
images that once attended it. Our ima- 
gination takes the hint, and leads us 
unexpectediy into cities or theatres, 
plains or meadows. We may further 
obſerve, when the fancy thus reflects on 
the ſcencs that have palt in it formerly, 
thoſe, which were at firſt pleaſant to 
behold, appear more fo upon reflection, 
and that the memory heightens the de- 
lightfulneſs of the original. A Carte- 
tran would account for both theſe in- 
ſtances in the following manner. 

The ſet of ideas which we received 
from ſuch a proſpect or garden, having 
entered the mind at the fame time, have 
32 ſet of traces belonging to them in the 
brain, bordering very near one upon 
another; when, therefore, any one of 
theſe ideas ariſes in the imagination, and 
conſequently diſpatches a flow of animal 
ſpirits to it's proper trace, theſe ſpirits, 
in the violence of their motion, run not 
only into the trace, to which they were 
more particularly directed, but into ſe- 
veral of thoſe that lie about it. By this 
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means they awaken other ideas of the 
ſame ſet, which immediately determine 
a new diſpatch of ſpirits, that in the 
ſame manner open other neighbouring 
traces, tell at laſt the whole ſet of them 
is blown up, and the whole proſpect or 
* flouriſhes in the imagination. 

ut becauſe the pleaſure we received 
from theſe places far ſurmounted, and 
overcame the little diſagreeahleneſs we 
found in them ; for this reaſon there was 
at firſt a wider paſſage worn in the plea» 
ſure traces, and on the contrary, fo 
narrow a one in thoſe which belonged 
to the diſagreeable ideas, that they were 
quickly ſtopt up, and rendered incapable 
of receiving any animal ſpirits, and con- 
ſequently of exciting any unpleaſant 
ideas in the memory. 

It would he in vaia to inquire, whe- 
ther the power of imagining things 
ſtrongly proceeds from any greater per- 
fection in the ſonl, or from any nicer 
texture in the brain of one man than of 
another: but this is certain, that a noble 
writer mould be born with this faculty 
in it's full ſtrength and vigour, ſo as to 
be able to receive lively ideas from out- 
ward obieRs, to retain them long, and 
to range them together, upon occaſion, 
in ſuch figures and repreſentations as 
are moſt likely to hit the fancy of the 
reader. A poet ſhould take as much 
pains in forming his imagination, as a 
philoſopher in cultivating his under- 
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ſtanding. He muſt gain a due reliſh of 
the works of nate, "and be thoroughly 
convertant in the various ſcenery of a 
country hf-. 

When he is ftore4l with country 
mages, if he won! 1 go beyun paſtoral, 
ard tir lower kin !s of poetry, he ought 
ty acquaint himſelf with the pop and 
magnificence of courts. He fon! be 
very well verſed | in every thing that 18 
noble and ſtat in the productions of 
art, whether it appear in painting or 
Aatuary, in the Cre. at works of archi- 
te ture which are in their prevent glory, 
or in the ruins of thoſe which Avurithed 
in former ages. 

Such ach amagesas theſe help to open 
a man's thong ches, and to enlarge his 
imagination; and will therefore have 
their influence on all kinds of writing, 
if the author knows how to make right 
uſe of them. And among theſe of the 
learned languages who excel in this ta- 
lent, the mot perfect in their ſeveral 
kinds are perth ps Homer, Virgil, and 
Ovid. The ff ftrikes the imagina- 
tion won: rfully with what is great, the 
ſecond wich what is beautiful, and the 
la with what is ſtrange. Reading the 
Tiad, is like travelling through a coun— 
try uninhabited, where the ran cy is en- 
tertained with a thouſand ſavage pro- 
ſpects of vait defarts, wide uncultivated 
marthes, huge foreits, mit-ſhapen rocks 
and precipices. On the contrary, the 
ZEneid is like a weil ordered garden, 
where it is impoſſihle to find out any 

art unadorned, or to caſt our eyes upon 
a fngle ſpot that does not produce 
ſome beautitul pla nt or flower. But 
when we are in the Metamorphoſis, we 
are walking on enchanted ground, and 
ſee nothing but {cenes of magic lying 
round us. 

Homer is in his province, when he is 
deſcribing a battie or a multitude, a hero 
or 2 god. Virgil is never hetter pleated, 
than when he is in his Elyſium, or 
copying out an entertaining picture. 
Homer's epither< gener ally "mark out 
what is great; Virsil's what is agree- 
able. Nothing can be more magnift- 
cent than the figure Jupiter makes in 
the firſt Iliad, nor more charming than 
that of Venus in the firſt ZEncid. 


N, eL 57” Ser nt Kg, 
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He ſpoke, and awful! bends his ſable brows; 
Shakes his ambr ſial curls, and gives the nod, 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the Go: 
High havin with trembling the dread fignal 

took, 
And ail Olympus to the center ſhook, 
Popr. 


Dixit et auertent roſes cervice Nr: 
And fiarqrie cm din inum wertice derem 
Spira tre- fedet 2 is du xit ad imes, 
Et Vera mncefſu pt: mil Da 


EN. i. v. 366. 
Thus having ſail, ſhe turn'd and made 
appear 
Her neck retulgent, and diſheve!] d hair; 
Which, flowing trom her thoulcers, reach'd 
the ground, 
And widely ſpicad ambroſial ſcents around: 
In length of train deſcends her weeping gowns 
And by her graceful walk the Queen ot Love 
is known. Davor N. 


Homer's perſons are moſt of them god- 
like and terrible; Virol has frarce ade 
mitted any into his poem, whe are not 
beautiful, and has taken particular caze 
to make his hero fo. 


lumengue Jjuvents® 
Purpurcum, ct late waiis afflatit bomres, 


EN. i. v. 594. 


And gave bis rolling eyes a ſparkling grace, 
And breath'd a youthful viguur on hi- face. 
D«YPEX. 


In a word, Homer fiils his readers with 
ſublime Ideas, and, I be cheve, has raifed 
the imagination of all the good poets 
that have come after him. I shall only 
inſtance Horace, who immediately takes 
fire at the firit hint of any paſſage in the 
Iliad or Odyfley, and always riies above 
himſelf, when he has Homer in his view. 
Virgil has drawn together, into his 
Ene: d, all the pleaßug tcenes his fub- 
jet is capable of admitting, and in his 
Georgics has given us a collection of 
the moſt delightru! landikips that can he 
n. ade out of fields and w gods, herds of 
cattle, and ſwarms of bces, 

Ovid, in his Me tamorphoſis, has ſhewn 
us how the imagination may be attecred 
by what is ſtrange. He del crits a mi- 
racle in every ſtory, and always gives us 
the fight of ſe new crexwtuwe at ” 
end of it. His art conl.its chiefly i 
well-timing his defer'ption, before he 
firſt ſhape is quite worn off, and the new 
one perfectly hoithed; io that he every 
where entertains. us with ſomething we 
never law before, and ſfliews montter 

alter 
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after monſter to the end of the Meta- 
morphoſis. 

It I were to name a poet that is a per- 
fect maſter in all theſe arts of working 
on the imagination, I think Milton may 
pals for one: and if his Paradiſe Loſt 
talls ſhort of the ZEneid or Iliad in this 
reſpeR, it proceeds rather from the fault 
of the language in which it is written, 
than from any defect of genius in the 
author. 80 divine a poem in Engliſh, 
is like a ſtately palace built of brick, 
where one may fee architecture in as 
great 2 pertection as in. one of marble, 
thaugh the materials are of a coarſer 
nature. But to conſider it only as it 
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regar s our preſent ſubject; what can 
be conceived greater than the Battle of 
Angels, the majeſty of Meſſiah, the ſta- 
ture and behaviour of Satan and his 
peers? What more beautiful than Pan- 
demonium, Paradiſe, Heaven, Angels, 
Adam and Eve? What more ſtrange, 
than the creation of the world, the ſe- 
veral metamorpholes of the fallen an- 
gels, and the ſurprinng adventures their 
leader meets with in his ſearch after 
Paradiſe? No other ſubject could have 
furniſhed a poet with ſcenes ſo proper 
to ſtrike the imagination, as no other 
poet could have painted thoſe ſcenes in 
more ſtrong and lively colour s. OQ 


MONDAY, JUNE zo. 


FERET ET RUBUS ASPER AMUOMUM., 


VIS G. Ect. 111. v. $9. 


THE RUGGED THORN SHALL REAR THE FRACRANT ROSE. 


HE pleatures of theſe feconlary 

views of the unag ination, are of a 
wider and more unive:{a] nature than 
thole it has when joiued with tight; for 
not only what is great, ſtrange, or beau- 
tiful, but any thing that is dilagreeable 
when looked upon, pleaſes us in an apt 
deſcription. Here, therefore, we muſt 
enquire after 2 new principle of plea- 
ſure, which is nothing elſe but the 
action of the mind, which compares the 
ideas that ariſe from words, with the 
ideas that ariſe from the objects them- 
ſelves ; and why this operation of the 
mind is attended with ſo much pleaſure, 
we have before conſidered. For this 
reaſon, therefore, the deſcription of a 
dunghill is pleafing to the imagination, 
it the image be repreſented to our minds 
by ſuitable expreſſions; though perhaps 
this may be more properly called the 
pleaſure of the underttanding than of 
the fancy, becauſe we are not fo much 
delighted with the image that is con- 
tained in the deſcription, as with the 
aptneſs of the deſcription to excite the 
image. 

But if the deſcription of what is little, 
common, or detormed, be acceptable to 
the imagination, the deſcription of what 
is great, furpriling, or beautiful, is 
much more ſo; becauſe here we are not 
only delighted with comparing the re- 
8 with the original, but are 


hly pleaied with the original itſelt. 


Moſt readers, I believe, are more charmed 
with Milton's delcription cf paradiſe, 
than of hell; they are both, perhaps, 
equally perfect in their kind; but in the 
one the brunſtone and tulphur are not 
fo retreſhing to the im gination, as the 
beds of flowers and the wilderneſs of 
ſweets in the other. 

There is yet another circumſtance 
which recommends a deſcription more 
than all the reſt, and that is if it repre- 
ſents to us ſuch objects as are apt to 
raiſe a ſecret ferment in the mind of the 
reader, and to work. with violence, upon 
his paſſions. For, in this caſe, we are 
at once warmed and enlightened, fo that 
the pleaſure becomes more univerſal, and 
is ſeveral ways qualifiad to entertain us. 
Thus in painting, it is pleaſant to look 
on the picture of any face, where the 
reſemblance is hit; but the pleaſure in- 
creaſes, if it he the picture of a face that 
is beautiful; and is ſtill greater, if the 
beauty be ſoftened with an air of me- 
lancholy or ſorrow, The two leading 
paſſions which the more ſerious parts of 
poetry endeavour to thr up in us, are 
terror and pity. An here, by the way, 
one would wonder how it comes to 
paſs that ſuch paſſions as are very un- 
pleaſant at all other times, are very 
agreeable when excited by proper de- 
icriptions. It is not ſtrange, that we 
ſhould take delight in ſuch paſſages as 
are apt to produce hope, joy, admira- 
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tion, love, or the like emotions in us, 
becuute they never rife in the mid with- 
out an inward plenture which attends 
them: but kow comes it to paſs, that 
we ſhould tile delight in being terrifted 
or deicé ten by 4 deſcription, when we 
find fo mach uncaincis in the fear or 
griet which we Feccive trom any other 
occ1iion ? 

If we conſider, therefore, the nature 
of this plenture, we ſhalt find that it 
does not arife fo properly from the de- 
teription of what is terrible, as from 
the reflection we make on curfeives at 
the time of reading it. When we look 
on fuch hidcous o'jects, we age not a 
tirtle pleated to think we are in no dane 
ger of them: we conſuler them, at 
the ſame time, as dicad: u and harmleſo; 
ſo that the more fightful appearance 
they make, the prettier is the pleaſure 
we receive irom tic ſenſe of our own 
Fifety. In iht. we lock upon the 
terrors of a dricription with the fane 
curiotity and tatistaction that we ſurvey 
a dead montter. 


Ir forme enfowey 
Pretrabt:tur: neg ue vn. explert cerda trends 
Terribiles cus, Tulitum, e 19ue ſetis 
Pe&ora ſemiferiy ar que ext 1698 faucibus igres. 
It Ge EN. vIite v. 464 
They drag him from his den. 
The w-nd"cing neighbourhood, with glad 
ſurpriie, 
Beheld his ſhagged breaſt, his giant ſize, 
His month that flames no more, and his 
extinguiſh'd eyes. Davox. 


It is for the ſame reaſon that we are 
delighied with the reticéting upon dan- 
gers that are palt, or in looking on a 
precipice at a diſtance, which would fill 
us with a different kin4 of horror if we 
law it hanging over our heals. 

In the like manner, when we read of 
form. nts, wounds, deaths, and the like 
lima 2ccidents, our pleaſure does not 
flow to properly from the grief which 
fuc! melancholy defcriptions give us, as 
from the ere compuriten which we 
make between onrtoives and the perſon 
who ivfors, Such roprefentations teach 
us to tet a juſt value upon our on con- 
dition. and make us prize 217 good ſor- 
tune, winch exempts us from the like 
calamit.es. This is, however, ſuch 2 
kind of pleaſure as we are nut capable 
of receiving, when we fee 2 perion ac- 
tually loing under the tortures that we 
meet with in @ GELEVIpLionz becaule, in 
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this caſe, the object preſſes too cloſe 
upon our ſenſes, and hears ſo hard upon 
us, that it does not give us time or lei- 
ſure to reſlect on ourſelves. Our thoughts 
are {-» intent upon the mileries of the 
ſuſterer, that we cannot turn them upon 
our own happineſs, Whereas, on the 
contrary, we conhder the misfortunes 
we read in hiſtory or poetry, either as 
paſt, or as fictitious; to that the reſiec- 
tion upon ourſelves riſes in us inſenfi— 
bly, and averbears the forrow we con- 
ccive for the ſuFerings of the afflicted. 

But becuuſe the mind of man requires 
ſomething more periect in matter, than 
what it tinels there, and can never meet 
with any fight in nature which ſuffi- 
ciuntly anfwers its higheſt idea of pica- 
ſantreſs; or, in other words, becauſe 
the imaginmion can fancy to itſelf 
things more groat, ftlrance, or beautiful, 
than the eve ever uw, and is til ſenũ- 
ble of ſome detect in what it has ſeen; 
ou this account it is the part of a port 
to humour the imagination in it's own 
notions, by neading and perfecting 
nature where he deicribes a reality, and 
by adding greater beauties than are put 
together in nature, where he deſcribes a 
fiction. 

He is not obliged to attend her in the 
flow advances which ſhe makes from 
one ſeaſon to another, or to obſerve her 
conduct in the fuccefiive production ot 

lants and flowers, He may draw into 
2 description all the beauties of th- 
ſpring and autumn, and make the whole 
year contribute ſomething to render it 
the more agreeable. His roſe- trees, 
woodhines, and iefſamines, may flower 
together, and his beds be covereil at the 
fame time with lilies, violets, and amo - 
ranths. His foil is not reſtrained to 
any partics!ar ſet of plants, but is pro- 
per either tor oaks or myrtles, and 
adapts itſelf to the products of every 
climate. Oranges may grow wild in :t 
myrrh may be met with in every hedge, 
and if he thinks it proper to have a 
grove cf ſpices, he can quickly com- 
mand fun enough to raiſe it. If all this 
will not furniſh out an agreeable ſcene, 
he can make feveral new ſpecies of 
flowers, with richer fcents and higher 
colours than any that grow in the gar- 
dens of nature. His concerts of birds 
may be as full an4 harmonious, and his 
woods as thick and gloomy,as he pleaſes. 
He i5 ©t no more expence in a long 
viſt then a ſhort one, aud can as eafi- 
ly 
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ly throw his caſcades from a precipice 
of half a mile high, as from one of 
twenty yards. He has his choice of 
the winds, and can turn the courle of 
his rivers in all the variety of meanders 


that are moſt delightful to the reader's 
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imagination. In a word, he has the 
modelling of nature in his own hands, 
and may give her what charms he 
pleaſes, provided he does not reform her 
too much, and run into ablurdities, by 
endeavouring to excel. 
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Hor. Er. 11. L. 2. v. 14. 


IN PLEASING ERROR LOST, AND CHARMINGLY DECELIV'D. 


HERE is a kind of writing, 

wherein the poet quite loſes fight 
of nature, and entertains his reader's 
imagination with the characters and 
actions of ſuch perſons as have many of 
them no exiſtence but whit he beltows 
on them. Such are fairies, witches, 
magicians, demons, and departed ſpirits. 
This Mr. Dryden calls © the fury way 
* of writing, which is, indeed, more 
difficult than any other that depends on 
the poet's fancy, becauſe he has no pat- 
tern to follow in it, and mult work al- 
together out of his own invention. 

There is a very odd turn of thought 

required for this fort of writing, and it 
is impoſſible for a poet to ſucceed in it, 
who has not a particular caſt of fancy, 
and an imagination naturally fruitful 
and ſuperſtitious. Beſides this, he ought 
to be very well verſed in legends and 
fables, antiquated romances, and the 
traditions of nurſes and old women, 
that he may fall in with our natural pre- 
judices, and humour thoſe notions which 
we have imbibed in our infancy. For 
otherwiſe he will be apt to make his 
fairies talk like people of his cn ſpe- 
cies, and not like other ſets of beings, 
who converſe with different objects, and 
think in a different manner from that of 
mankind, N 
Sylwis deducti caveant, me judice, Fauni, 
Ne welat innati triviis, ac pend forenſer, 
Aut nimiam tencris jfuvenenticr vi. 


Hor. Ars PogT. v. 244. 


A ſatyr, that comes ſtarting from the woods, 
Muſt not at fir ſt ſpe ak like an ora'or. 
Roscox MON. 


I do not ſay, with Mr. Bays in the Re- 
hearſal, that ſpirits mutt not be confined 
to f ſente, but it is certain their 
ſenſe ought to be a little ditcoloured, 
Mat it may ſeem particular, and pro- 


per to the perſon and condition of the 
tpeaker. 

Theſe deſcriptions raiſe a pleaſing 
kind of horror in the mind of the reader, 
and 2muſe his imagination with the 
ſtrangencſs and novelty of the perſons 
who are repreſented in them. They 
bring up into cur memory the ſtories we 
have beard in our childhood, and favour 
thoſe ſecret terrors and apprchenſions 
to which the mind of man is naturally 
ſubjeft. We are pleaſed with ſurveying 
the different habits and behaviours of 
foreign countries; how much more mutt 
we be delighted and ſurpriſed when we 
are led, as it were, into a new creation, 
and fec the perſons and manners of an- 
other fpecies? Men of coid fancies, 
and philotophical diſpoſitions, object to 
this kind of poetry, that it has not pro- 
bability enough to affect the imagina- 
tion. But tv this it may be anſwered, 
that we are ture, in general, there are 
many intellectual beings in the world 
beſide ourſelves; and ſeveral tpecies of 
ſpirits, who are ſubject to different laws 
and ceconomies from thoſe of mankind ; 
when we ſee, therefore, any of theſe re- 
preſented naturally, we cannot look upon 
the repreſentation as altogether impoſli- 
ble; nay, many are prepoſicfſed with 
ſuch falte opinions, as diſpoſe them to 
belteve thele particular deluſions; at 
leaſt we have all hear\l fo many plenſing 
relations in favour of them, that we do 
not care for ecing Virough the faithoud, 
and willingly give ourtelves up to fo 
agreeable an impoſtures 

The ancients have not much of this 

try among them; for, indeed, almoſt 
the whole ſubſtance cf it owes it's ori- 

mal to the darkneſs and ſuperſtition of 
— ages, when pious frauds were 
male uſe of ro amuſe mankind, and 
trighten them into a ſcuſc of their duty, 
Our 
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Our forefathers looked upon nature with 
moe reverence and horror, before the 
world was enhgntencd by learning and 

hiloſophy, and loved to aftonith them- 

Ives with the apprehenſions of witch- 
craft, pro.ligics, charms, and inchant- 
ments. There was not a village in Eng- 
land that hal not a ghoſt in it, the 
church-yards were all haunted, every 
large common had a circle of fairies be- 
longing to it, and there was fearce a 
ſh*pherd to be met with who had not 
leca a lpirit. 

Among al! the pocts of this kind, our 
Engiith are much tie beit, by what I 
have yet ſeen; whether it be that we 
abound with mcre ſtories of this nature, 
or that the genius of our country 15 fit- 
ter for this fort of poetry. For the Eng- 
lich are naturally tancitul, and very et- 
ten diſpoſe by that glucminels and me- 
lancholy of temper, which is fo frequent 
in our nation, to many wild notions 
and viſions, to which others arc not to 
liable. 

Among the Englich, Shakeſpeare has 
incomparably excelled ali others. That 
noble extravagance of tancy, winch he 
had in fo great perfection, thoroughly 

ualified him to touch this weak tuper- 
— part of his reader s imagination; 
and made him capable of ſucceeding, 
where he had nothing to lupport him 
beſi les the ſtrength of his own genius. 
There is ſomething ſo wild and yet ſo 
ſolemn in the {pceches of his ghoſts, 
fairies, witches, and thc ike imaginary 
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perſons, that we cannot forbear think 
ing them natural, though we have no 
rule by which to judge of them; and 
mult conteſs, if there are ſuch beings in 
the world, it looks highly probable they 
ſhould talk and act as he has repreſented 
them. 

There is another fort of imaginary 
being, that w2 ſometimes meet with 
among the poets, when the author re- 
preſents any pathon, appetite, virtue, or 
vice, under a vitble ſhape, and makes 
it a pcrion or an actor in his poem. Of 
thi nature ue the dsteriptions of Hun- 
ger and Envy in Ovid, of Fame in Vir- 
gi, and of Sin and Death in Milton. 
We tind a whole creation of the like 
ſhadowy perions in Spenler, who had 
an admirable talent in repreſentations of 
this kind, I have difcouriet of theſe 
emblematical perions in former papers, 
and fhall theretore only mention them in 
this place. Thus we tee how many 
wiys poetry addretles itſelf to the ima- 
cination, as ui has not only the whole 
cucle cf nature for it's province, but 
maxes n2zw wortds of it's own, fhews 
us perions who are not to be found in 
being, and repreſents even the faculties 
of the foul, with the ſcveral virtw s and 
vices, in a ſenüble ſhape and character. 

hall, in my two Cling papers, 
conder in general, how other kinds of 
writing are qualified to pleate the ima- 
gination, with which I intend to con- 


clude this eſſay. 
O 
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— UCUNQUE YOLUNT MENTENM AUDITORIS AGUNTO. 


Hor. Aus PoE r. v. 100, 


AND RAISE MENS“ PASSIONS TO WHAT HEIGHT THEY WIL! 


S the writers in poetry and fiction 
borrow their {ever al materials 

from outward obiects, amd join them to- 
gether at their own plicalure, there are 
others who are obliged to follow Nature 


more cloſely, and to take intire ſcenes 


out of her. Such are niſtorians, natu- 
ral philoſophers, travellers, geographers, 
and, in a word, all wio defcribe viuble 
objects of a real exiftence. 

It is the molt agrecable talent of an 
hiſtorian to be able to draw up his ar- 


mics and fight his battlos in proper cx- 
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preſſions, to ſet before dur eves the di- 
vinons, cabals, and jexloulics of great 
men, and to lead us ftep by ſtep into 
the ſeveral actions and events of his 
Inftery. We love to ſbe the tubictt un- 
folding itfelf by juñ degrees, and break - 
ing upon us inſenſibly, that ſo we may 
he kept in a pleaſing luſpence, and have 
time given us to raiſe our expectations, 
and to ide with one of the parties con- 
cerned in the relation. I confeſs this 
ſhews more the art than the veracity of 
the hiſtorian, but I am only to ſpeak of 

hun 
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him as he is qualified to pleaſe the ima- 
gination. And in this reſpect Livy has, 
rhaps, exceiled all who went before 
im, or have written ſince his time. He 
deſcribes e thing in ſo lively a man- 
per, that his whole hiſtory is an admirable 
picture, and touches on ſuch proper cir- 
cumftances in every ſtorv, that his reader 
becomes a kind of ſpectator, and feels 
in himſelf all the variety of pathons 
which are corretpondent to the feveral 
parts of the relation. 

But among this ſet of writers there 
are none who more gratify and enlarge 
the imagination, than the authors of 
the new philuſophy. whether we conſi- 
der their theories of the earth or hea- 
vens, the ditcoveries they have made by 
glaſſes, or any other of their contem- 
plations on nature. We are not a litile 
pleaſed to find leaf (warm 
with millions of animals, that at their 
largeſt growth are not viſible to the 
naked eye. There is ſomething very 
engaging to the fancy, as well as to our 
reaſon, in the treatites of metals, mine- 
rals, plantss and meteors. But when we 
ſurvey the whole earth at once, and the 
ſeveral planets that lie within it's neigh- 
bourhood, we are filled with a plcating 
aſtoniſhment, to ſce ſo many worlds 
hanging one above another, and fliding 
round their axi-s in ſuch an amazing 
pomp and folemnity, If, atter this, we 
contemplate thoſe wil l fieldset Ather, 
that reach in height us far as from Sa- 
turn to the fixed tus, and run broad 
almoſt to an infim:tude, our imagination 
finds it's capacity fi ſed with to immente 
a protvect, and puts ittelſ upon the ſtreich 
to comprehend it. But it we yet rife 
higher, and conſiier the kxed ſtars as 
ſo many vaſt oceans of flame, that are 
each of them attended with a different 
ſet of planets, ant fill diſcover new 
firmancnts and new lights that are ſunk 
farther in thoſe unfathomable depths of 
Ether, fo as not to be ſeen by the 
ſtrongeſt of our teleſcopes, we are loſt 
in ſuch a labyrinth of ſuns and worlds, 
and confound-d with the immenſity and 
wagnificence of nature. | 

Nothing is more plealant to the fancy, 
than to enlarge itſelf by degrees, in it's 
contemplation of the various proportions 
which it's ſeveral objects bear to each 
other, when it compares the body of 
man-to the bulk of the whole earth, the 
earth to the circle it deſcrihes round the 
fan, that circle to tlic ſphere of the fixed 


ſtars, the ſphere of the fixed ſtars to the 
circuit of the whole creation, the whole 
creation itſelt to the infinite [pace that 
is every where diffuſed about it; or when 
the imagination works downward, and 
con ſiders the bulk of a human body in 
reſpe&t of an an. mal a hundred times leſs 
than a mite, the particular limbs of ſuch 
an animal, the different ſprings which 
actuate the limbs, the ſpirits which ſet 
the ſprings a going, and the proportion- 
able minuarenefſs of theſe ſeveral parts, 
beture they have arrived at their full 
growth and pertection; but if, after all 
this, we take the leaſt particle of theſe 
animal ſpirits, and eonſuler it's capacity 
of heing wrought into the world that 
ſhall contain within thoſe narrow dimen- 
hons a heaven and earth, ftars and pla- 
nets, and every different ſpecies of living 
creatures, in the {ame analogy and pro- 
portion they hear to each other in our 
own univerſe; ſuch a ſpeculation, by 
reaſon of it's nicety, appears ridiculous 
to thoſe who have not turned their 
thoughts that way, though at the fame 
time it is founded on no leis than the 
evidence of a demonſtration. Nay, we 
may yet carry it farther, and diſcover in 
the imallett particle of this little world a 
new incxhauited fund of matter, capa» 
ble of being ſpun out into another uni- 
ver'e. 

I have dwelt the longer on this ſub. 
jet, becauſe I think it may ſhe us the 
proper limits, zs well as the defective- 
neſs of our imagination; how it is con- 
fined to a very {mail quantity of {| 
and immediately ſtopt in it's operations, 
when it endeavgurs to take in any thing 
that is very great or very l:ttle, Let a 
man ry to conceive the different bulk of 
an animal, which is twenty, from ano- 
ther which is an hundred times leis than 
a mite, or to compare in his thoughts a 
length of a thouſand diameters of the 
earth, with that of a miilion, and he 
will quickly find that he has no different 
meaſures in his mind adjuſted to fuch 
extraordinary de of grandeur ar 
minuteneſs. The underſtanding, in- 
deed, opens an infinite ſpace on every 
fide of us; but the imagination, after a 
few taint efforts, is immediately at a 
ſtand, and finds herſelf ſwallowed up 
in the immenſity of the void that fur- 
rounds it. Our reaſon can purſue a 


particle of matter through an infinite 
variety of diviſions, but the fancy feop 
loſes COT WE _ 
| 5 
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of chaſm, that wants to be filled with 
matter of a more ſenſible bulk. We can 
neither widen nor contract the faculty to 
the dimenſions of either extreme. The ob- 
ject is too big for our capacity, when we 
would comprehen l the circumference of 
a world; and dwindles into nothing, 
when we endeavour after the idea of an 
Atom. 

It is poſſible this defect of imagina- 
tion may not be in the foul itſelf, . but as 
it acts in conjunction with the body. 
Perhaps there may not be room in the 
brain for ſuch a variety of impreſſions, 
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or the animal ſpirits may be incapable 
of figuring them in ſuch a manner, as 
is neceſſarv toexcite ſo very large or very 
minute ideas. However it be, we may 
well ſuppoſe that beings of a higher na- 
ture very much excel us in this eſpect, 
as it is probable the ſoul of man will he 
infinitely more perfect hereaftcr in this 
faculty, as well as in all the reit; inſo- 
much that, perhaps, the imagination 
will be ble to ker p pace with the un- 
derftanding, and to form in itfelf it inct 
ideas of al: the different modes and quan- 
tities of {pace. Q 


Ne CCCCXXI. THURSDAY, JULY 3. 


JGNOTIS ERRARE LOCHIS, IGNOTA VIPERE, 
FLUMINA GAUDEBAT;, STUDIO MINUENTE LAGOUFM. 


Ovid. Mey. t. tv. v. 294 


ng SOUGHT FRESH FOUNTAINS IN A FOREIGNH ©: Ir; 
THE PLEASCKE LESSEN'D THE ATTENDING Tult.. 


* pleaſures of the imagination 
are not wholly confined to ſuch 
icular authors as are converſant in 
material objects, but are often to be met 
with among the polite maſters of morali- 
„ criticiſm, and other ſpeculations ab- 
from matter, who, though they 
do not dire&ly treat of the vihble parts 
of nature, often draw from them their 
fimilitudes, metaphors, and allegories. 
By theſe alluſions a truth in the under- 
ftanding is as it were reflected by the 
imagination; we are able to ſee - 
thing like colour and ſhape in a notion, 
and to diſcover a ſcheme of thoughts 
traced out upon matter. And here the 
mind receives a great deal of fatisfac- 
tion, 'and has two of it's faculties gra- 
tified at the fame time; while the fancy 
is buſy in copying after the underſtand- 
ing, and tranſcribing ideas out of the 
intellectual world into the material. 
The great art of a writer ſhews itſelf 
in the choice of pleaſing alluſions, wh:ch 
are generally to be taken from the great 
ur beautiful works of art or nature; for 
though whatever is new or uncommon 
is apt to delight the imagination, the 
ief deſign of an —— to il- 
luſtrate and explain the paſſages of an 
author, it — be 2 
from what is more known and com- 


mon, than the paſſages which are to be 
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Allegories, when well choſen, are like 
ſo many tracks of light in a difcourte, 
that make every thing ahout them clear 
and heautifvl A nobie metaphor. when 
it is placed to an adva tage, calts a kind 
of glory round it, and dar's a luttre 
through a whole ſentence. Thele dif- 
ferent kin'is of alluſon are but ſo many 
d erent manners of ſimilitude; and, that 
they may plea!e the imagination, the 
likeneſs ought to be very exact, or very 
agreeable, as we love to fee a picture 
where the reſemhlance is juſt, or the 
poſture and air graceful. But we often 
had eminent writers very faultv in this 
reſpect ; great ſcholars are apt to terch 
their compariſons and alluſions from the 
{c:ences in which they are moſt conver- 
fant, to that a man may ſee the compaſs 
of their learning in a treatiſe on the mott 
indifferent ſubject. I have read a dit- 
gourte love, which none but a 
found chymiſt could underſtand, and 
have heard many 2 ſermon that ſhould 
only have been preached b-fore a con- 
gregation of Cartefians. On the con- 
trary, your men of buſineis uſusily have 
re cuurie to ſuch inftarces as are too mc an 
and famiha: . They are for hawing the 
reader into a game of chets or tennis, or 
for leading him from ſhop to ſhop in the 
cant of particular trades and employ- 
ments. It is certain, there may be found 


an infinite variety of very agreeable al- 
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Iufions in both theſe kinds; but, for the 
weneral:ty, the moſt entertaining ones 
Fe in the works of nature, which are 
obvious to all capacities, and more de- 
lightful than what is to be found in arts 
and ſciences, 

It is this lent of affecting the ima- 
gination, that give< an embeiliſnment to 
good ſenſe, and makes one man's com- 

ntions more agreenble than another's. 
Fe fers off all writings in general, but is 
the very life and h gheſt perfe&.on of 
poetry: where it ſhines in an eminent 
degree, it has p eterved feveral poems 
for many ages, that have nothing elſe 
to recommend them; and where all the 
other beautics are preſent, the work ap- 

urs dry and mip. if this fingle one 

wanting. It has mething in it like 
creation: it beftov's a kind ot exiſtence, 
and draws up to the reader's view ſeve- 
ral objects which are not to he found in 
being. It makes additions to nature, 
and gives greater variety to God's works. 
In a word, it is able to beautify and 
adorn the moſt illuſtrious ſcenes in the 
un:verie, or to fill the mind with more 
glorious ſhows and apparitions, than 
can be found in any part of it, 

We have now diſcovered the ſeveral 
originals of thoſe plextures that gratify 
the fancy; and here, perhaps, it would 
not be very difficult to caſt under their 
proper heads thoſe centrary objects, 
which are apt to fill it with diſtaſte and 
terror; for the imagination is as liable 
to pain as pleaſure. When the brain is 
hurt by any accident, or the mind diſor- 
dered by dreams or ſickneſs, the fancy 
is over run with wild diſmal uleas, and 
terrified with a thouſand hideous mon- 
fters of it's own framing. 

Eumenidam veluti demens widet agmina Pen- 
theus, 


"Fr — 22 duplices ſe endere The- 


Aut Agamemnonins ſcrms agitatus Oreſtes, 
Armatam facibus ma rem «et f rpestibus atris 
Cam fugit, utrriceſque ſedent n limin- Diræ. 

!RG. EN iv. v. 469 
Like Pentheus, when ditt; ated with his fear, 
He ſaw two ſuis, and double ! hebes appear: 
Or mad Oreſtes, when his mother's ghoſt 
Full in his face infernal torches toſt, 


lig 

Flies o er the ſtage, ſurpria d with mortal 
fright; 

The furies guard the door, and.intercept | 
his flight. DID EN 


—_—— 
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There is not a fight in nature ſo mor- 
tifying as that of a diſtracted perſon, 
when his imagination is troubled, and 
his whole ſoul diſordered and confuſed, 
Babvlon in ruins is not ſo melanchcly a 
ſpe&.cle. But to quit fo dilagreeable a 
ſubje&, I ſhall only conſider, by way of 
concluſion, what an infinite advantage 
this faculty gives an alwighty Being 
over the ſoul of man, and how great à 
meaſure of happineſs or mitery we are 
capable of receiving from the imagina- 
tion only, 

We have already ſeen the influence 
that one man has over the fancy of an- 
other, and with what eaſe he conveys 
into it a variety of imagery; how great 
a power then may we ſuppoſe lodge in 
din wt knows all fo wage of affect - 
ing the imagination, who can infuſe 
what ideas he pleaſ-s, and fill thole ideas 
with terror and del ght to what degree 
he thinks fit? He can excite images in 
the mind without th- help of words, and 
make ſcenes ite up hefore us and ſeem 
preſent to the eye without the affiſtance 
of bodies or exterior objects. He can 
tranſport the imagination with ſuch 
beautiful and glorious viſions, as cannot 
poſſibly enter into our preſent _ 
tions, or haunt it with ſuch ghaſtly 
ſpectres and apparitions, as would make 
us hope for annihilation, and think 
exiſtence no better than acurſe. In ſhort, 
he can ſo exquiſitely raviſh or torture 
the foul through this ſingle facuity, as 
u_ luffice to make the whole heaven 
or hell of any finite being. 

This eſſay on the pleaſures of the ima- 
gination having been publiſhed in ſeve- 
ral papers, I tha conclude it with a 
table of the principal contents of each 
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"Ec SCRIPSI NON OTII ABUNDANTIA, SED AMORIS ERCA TE, 


Turtt, Eris r. 


1 HAVE WRITTEN THIS, NOT OUT OF ABUNDANCE OF LEISURE, BUT OF MY 
AFFECTION TOWARDS YOUus 


Do not know any thing which gives 
greater diſturbance to convertation, 
than the falſe notion ſi me people have 
of raiiiery. It ought certwiniy .to be 
the firſt point to be aimed at in ſociety, 
to gain the go will of thoſe with whoym 
vou converſe. The way to that, is to 
ſhew you are well incline toward; 
them; what then can be more abend. 
than to ſet up for being extremely ſharp 
and biting, as the term is, n your ex- 
eſſions to your tamiliers? A man who 
— no good quality hut cculage, is in 
a very ill way towards waking an agree- 
able figure in the worikl, becauſe that 
which he has ſuperior to other people 
cannot be exerted, without rathng hin- 
feif an enemy. Your gentleman of a 
fatirical vein is in the lice condition, 
Toy a thing which peryiexe* hart 
of him you ſpeak to, or brings blufhes 
into his face, is a degree of mur-icr ; 
and it is, I think, an unpard»nable o- 
fence, to ſhew a man you do nut care 
whether he is pleaſed or difpleaſed. But 
will you not then tak: a jeſt? Yes; but 
pray let it be a jeſt, It is no jeſt to 
put me, who am fo unhappy as to have 
an utter averſion to ſpeaking to mere 
than one man at a time, under a ne- 
ceſſity to explain myſelf in much com- 
pany, and reducing me to ſhame a1 
deriſion, except I perform what my in- 
firmity of ſilence duables me to do. 
Calliſthenes has great wit, accompa- 
nied with that quality, without which 
2 man can have no wit at all, a found 
judgment. This gentleman rallies the 
heſt of any man I know; for he torms 
his ridicule upon a circumſtance hh 
you are in your heart not unwilting to 
grant him, to wit, that you are guilty of 
an exceſs in ſomething which is in itſelt 
laudable. He very well underſtands 
what you would be, and necds not fear 
your anger for declaring you are a little 
tao much that thing. The generous 
will bear being reproached as lavich, 
and the valiant as raſh, without being 
provoked to retentment againit their 
monitor, What has Leen ſaid to be a 


mark of + good writer, will fall in with 
the character of a good companion. 
The good writer makes his reader htter 
pleaſ. with hinter, ond then rerable 
man mates his frien 4; enjuy themſelves, 
rather than him, wile he is in their 
c pant. Cuiftienes daes this with 
mmm ble plrafantry. He whitpercd a 
fricad the other av, fas to he over- 
he wt ty 2 young ofkcey, who gave 
ly. r ems of acting uon the com- 
van — That gentiæman nis very much 
* of the air of a genera! er. The 
youth ummr.iatcly put ©. a compoſed 
behaviour, ard behave;l hin(-1f furt2bly 
to the concertions he beitevedt the come 
pany hid of tim. It is to be allowed 
thut Cailicthenes will make a min run 
into impertinent relations, to his own 
advantage, and expreſs the ſatis action 
he has in his own dear ſelf until he is 
very ridiculons; but in this caſe the man 
is made a fool by his own conſent, and 
not expoſed as ſuch whether he will or 
no. I take it therefore that, to make 
raillery agreeable, a man muſt either 
not know he 1s rallied, or think never 
the worſe of himſelf if he fees he is. 

Acetus is of a quite contrary genius, 
and is more generally admired than Cal- 
liſthenes, but not with juſtice. Acretus 
has no regard to the mo-lefty or weak- 
neis of the — he rallies; but if the 
quality or humility gives him any ſu- 

riority to the man he would fall upon, 

e has no mercy cn making the ontet. 
He can be plcaſed to fee his beft friend 
out of countenance, while the Hugh is 
loud in his own applauſe. His rail 
always puts the company into little di- 
vinons and ſeparate iunerelts; while that 
of Callifthenes cements it, and makes 
every man not only hetter pleated with 
himſelf, but alſo with all the reit in the 
converſation, 

To rally well, it is abſolutely neceſ- 
fry that kindneſs muſt run through all 
you ſav, aud you mutt ever prelerve the 
character of a frieud to ſupport your 
pretenſions to be free with a man. Ace- 
tus cught to UC baniſhed human ſociety, 


bermiſe he raiſes his mirth upon giving 
pain to the perſon upon whom he is 
ſunt. Nothing bit. the malevolence, 
which is too general towards thoſe who 
excel, could make his company tolerat- 
ed; but thev, with whom he conv-rics, 
are ſure o fee ſome man ſacrificed where - 
ever he is admitted, and all the credir 
de h+ for wit is owiag to the gratiſica- 
tion it gives to other men's ji]-nature. 

Minutius has a wit that concihates a 
man's love at the fame time that it is 
exerte{ againit his faults. He has an 
art in keeping the perſon he rallies in 
countenance, by inſwuating that he 
hunſelf is guilty of the fame imperfec- 
tion. This he docs with fo much ad- 
dreſs, that he fcems rather to bewall 
huntelf, thzu fall upon his friend. 

I: is really monttrous to fee how un- 
accountably it prev.uls among men, to 
take the liberty of diipleifing each other. 
One woukl think fometimes that the 
contention is, who ſhail be moſt dita- 
.greeable. Alluſions to paſt follies, hints 
which revive what a man has a mind to 
forget for ever, and deires that all the 
reſt of the word ſhould, are commonly 
ht forth even in company of men 
of diſtinction. They do not thruſt with 
the fill of fencers, but cut up with the 
barbarity of butchers. It is, methinks, 
.below the character of men ofchumani - 
ty and - manners, to be capable of 
mirth while there is any one of the com- 
pany in pain and diloccier. They who 

ve the true taſte of converſation, en- 
joy themſelves in a communication of 
each other 's excellencies, aud not in a 
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triumph over their ĩmperfections. For- 
tius would have been reckoned a wit, 
if there had never been a fool in the 
world; he wants not foi.s to be a beauty, 
but has that natural pleaſure in ebſerv- 
ing perfection in others, that his own 
faults are overlooked out of gratitude 
by all his acquaintance, 

Atter thete ſcverol chara ders of men 
who lucceed or fail in raillerv, it may 
not be amiſs to reflect a little further 
what one takes to he the moit agreeable 
Lind of it; and that to me appears when: 
the fatire is directed eagainſt vice, with 
an air of contempt of the fault, but no 
11-will to the criminal. Mr. Congreve's 
Doris is a matter piece in this kind. It 
is the character of a woman utterly 
abandoned, but her impudence by the 
fineſt picce of raillery is made only ge- 
nerutty. 


Peculiar therefore is her way, 
Whether by nature taught, 
I ſhall not undertake to ſay, 


Or by experience bought; 
For who o'er night obtain d her grace, 


She can next day diſown, 
And ftare upon the ſtrange man's face, 
As one the ne er had known. 


So well the can the truth di ſguĩſe, 
Such artfui wonder frame, 

The lover or diftrutts his eyes, 
Or thinks twas all a dream. 


Some cenſure this as lewd or low, 
Who are to bounty blind; 
Bur to forget what we beſtow, 
Beſpeaks a noble mind. T 


Ne CCCCXXII. SATURDAY, JULY 5. 


F PERIDONEU?. 


GRCE FIT MYCELF, 


'T Look upon myfelf ae a kind of - 
1 dian to the fair, and am always 
«watchful to obſerve any thing which 
concerns their intereſt. The preſent 
paper ſhall be employed in the ſervice of 
u very fine young waman; and the ad- 
monitions I give her, may not be un- 
"uſeful to the reſt of her ſex. Glpriana 
\hall be the name of the heroine in to- 
day's entertainment; and when I have 


told you that he is rich, witty, young, + 


"and beautiful, you will believe ſhe does 


Hon, QD. XVI. . 3. v. 1. 


not want admirers. She has had ſince 


ſhe came to town about twenty-five of 
thoſe lovers, who make their addrefics 
P way of jointure and ſettlement. 
e come and go with great indif- 
ference on both ſides z and as beauteous 
as the is, a line in a deed has had ex- 
ception enough againtt it, to outweigh 
the luſtre of her eyes, the readineſs vf 
her underſtanding, and the merit of her 
eral character. But among the 
crowd of ſuch <ul adorers, the has = 
w 


us ad. ado ot en „ a 
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who are very aſſiduous in their attend- 
ance, There is ſomething ſo extranr- 
dinary and artful in their manner of 
application, that ! think it hut common 
jultice to alarm her in it, I have done 
it in the following letter. 


MADAM, 
1 Have for ſome time taken notice of 

to gentiemen who at- end von in a 
pub c places, hoth of whom have allo 
env nccels to you at your own honfe: 
but the matter is ad#utted hetween thum, 
and Damen, who ſo paſſionately ad- 
drefſes von, has no detign upon von; 
bu: Strephon, who feems to be indif- 
ferent to vou, is the man, who is, s 
they have ſettled it, to have you. The 
plot was laid over a bottle of wine; and 
Strephon, when he firſt thought of you, 
propofed to Damon to be his rival. The 
manner of his breaking of it to him, I 
was Io placed at a tavern, that I could 
not avoid hearing. Damon, ſaid he, 
with a deep figh, © I have long lan- 
© eviſhed for that miracle of beauty 
© (GGioriana, and if you will be very 
© tedfaltly my rival, I ſhall certainly 
fan her. Do not, continued he, 
© be offemied at this overture; for I go 
„upon the knowledge of the temper of 
* the woman, rather than any vanity 
© that I ſhouid profit by an oppoſition 
* of your pretcnſions to thole cf your 
* humble — Gloriana has very 
good ſente, a quick reliſh of the ſa- 
c tisfations of life, and will not give 
© herſelf, as the crowd of women do, 
© to the arms of a man to whom ſhe is 
indifferent. As ſhe is a ſenſible wo- 
man, expreihons of rapture and ado- 
ration will not move her neither; 
* but he that has her muſt be the object 
© of her deſire, not her pity. The way 
* to this end I take to he, that a man's 
general conduct ſhould be agreeable, 
* without addreſſing in particular to the 
© woman he loves. Now, Sir, if you 
will be ſo kind as to ſigh and dic for 
* Gloriana, I will carry it with great 
© reſpeCt towards her, but ſeem void of 
* any thoughts as a lovei. By this 
* means I mall be in the moſt amiable 
* light of which I am capable; I thall 
be received with freedom, vou with 
© reſerve.” Damon, who has himſelf 
no deſigns of marriage at all, eaſily fell 
into the ſcheme; and you may obſerve, 
that wherever you are, Damon appears 


alia. You fee he carries on an unaf- 
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fected exactneſs in his dreſs and man- 
ner, and ſtrives always to be the v 
contrary of Strephon. They have al- 
ready ſucceeded fo far, that your eyes 
are ever in ſcarch of Strephon, and turn 
themiclves of courſe from Damon. They 
meet and compare notes upon your car- 
riage; and the letter which was brought 
to you the other dav, was 3 contrivance 
to remark your reſentment. When vo 
faw the billet ſubſcribed Damon, and 
turned away with a fcornful air, and 
cd Impertinence! you gave hopes to 
him that ſhuns you, without mortify ing 
him that languiſhes for vou. 

What I am concerned for, Madam, 
is. that in the diſpoſal of your heart, 
you ſhould know what you are doing, 
and examine it before it is loit. Stre- 
phon contradicts you in diſcourſe with 
the civility of one who has a value for 
vou, hut gives up nothing like one that 
loves you. This ſeeming unconcern 
gives his behaviour the advantage of 
hncerity, and inſenſibly obtains your 
good opinion, by appearing diſintereſted 
m the purchaſe of it. Fr you warch 
thele corretpondents hereafter, you will 
find that Strephon makes his viſit of 
civility immediately after Damon has 
tired you with one of love. 
you are very diſcreet, you will find it 
no eaſy matter to eſcape the toils ſo well 
laid, as when one ſtudies to be diſagree- 
able in paſſion, tie other to be pleaſing 
without it. All the turns of your tem- 
per are carefully watched, and their 
quick and faithful intelligence, gives 
your lovers irre ſiſtible advantage. Vos 
will pleaſe, Madam, to be upon your 
guard, and take all the neceſtary me- 
cautions againlt one who is amiable to 

ou before you know he is enamoured. 
am, Madam, 


Your molt obedient ſervant. 
Strephon makes great progreſs in this 


lady's good graces, tor moſt women being 
actuated by fome little ſpirit of pride 
and contradiction, he has the good ef- 
ſects of both thoſe motives by this co- 
vert-way of courtſhip. He received a 
meſſage yeſterday from Damon in the 
following words, {upericribed * With 
© lpred.” 


AL goes weil ; ſhe is very angry at 
me, and I dare fay hates me in car- 
neſt, It is a good time to vilit. 
Yours. 


The 


; | 
| 
" 
{4 
* 
| 

+ 


f 
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The compariſon of Strephon's gaiety 
to Damon's jungurſtment, ſtrikes her 
imagination with a proſpect of very 
agrezable hours with ſuch a man as the 
former, and abhorrence of the inſipid 

opr3 with one like the latter. To 
— when a lady is diſpleaſed with an- 
other, i- k no the beſt time of advanc- 
Mmgyourſeli. This method of two perſons 
playing into each other's hand is ſo dan- 
geroue, that I cannot tell how a woman 
could be able to withſt and ſuch a ſiege. 
The con dit on of Gloriana, I am afraid, 
is irretrevable, for Strephon has ha to 
many opportunities of pleaſing without 
fulpicion, that a which is heft fr her 
to do is to bring him, now ſhe is advite 


ed, to an oplanatien of his paſſion, 
and beginning again, if ſhe can conquer 
the kind tentunents ſhe has ah eady con- 
ceived for hin. When one ſhevs him 
ft a creature to be avoiled, the other 

roper i» he Red to for ſuccour, they 
4 tie whole woman between them, 
and can occaſionally rebound her love 
an hatred from ove to the other, in ſuch 
a manner as to kerp her at a diſtance 
from all the reſt of the worid, and caſt 
lots tor the conqueſt, 


N. B. I have manv other ſecrets which 
Cop ern he mme ot love, but I Con 
leer that while I alarm my women, I 
ind. uet my min. 

* 


Ne CCCC XXIV. MONDAY, JULY 7. 


EST CLUERIS, ANIMUS £1 TE NON DEFICIT XAQUPE, 


Hor. Er. x1. L. I. Vo JV» 


IS NOT THE PLACE DIGGYVEST OR PLEASURE vais: 
FRUM OUZ OWN MIND OUR SATIEFACTION SPUINGS. 


LONDON, JUNE 24- 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


Man who has it in his powe” to 

chuſe bis own companv, would 
certainly be much to blame hauld he 
not, to the beſt cf his judg vent, take 
ſuch as are of a remper m: twitable to 
kis own; aad where nut chene 15 want— 
ing, or where 2 1449 31S tagen in his 
choice, aud ver under a neceſiit) of con- 
tinuing in ie he company, n will 
certainly be his inte: ett to carry bimtelf 
as erfily as poſſible. 

In this I 217; {-nfible I do but repeat 
what has been (321 a thoniand times; at 
which however I think nobody has any 
title to take exception, but they who 
never failed to put this in practice. Not 
to uſe any longer preface, this heing the 
ſeaſon of the vear in which great num 
bers of all ſorts of people retire from this 

lace of buſine;s and plealure to country 
jolitude, I rhink it not improper to ad- 
viſe them to take with them as great a 
ſtock of good humour as they can; for 
though a country life is detcribed as the 
mott pleaſant of all others, and though 
it may in truth he ſo, yet it is fo only 
to thote who know how to enjoy leiture 

and retiremene. 
> tas ole who cazet lire without 


the conſtunt helps of buſineſs or com- 
pany, let the: conſider, that in the 
country nere is no Exchange, there are 
no pi:y hours, no variety of coffee- 
honfes, nor many of thoſe other amuſe- 
ments, which ſerve here as ſo many re- 
liefs from the repeated occurrences in 
their own fumilies; but that there the 
gr. wt past of thei time mult be ſpent 
within themierves, and confequently it 
h-hoves vum confider how agreeable 
i wit! be ty tm befor: they leave this 
dear toven. 

[ iL,ncaber, Mr. Spectator, we were 
very well entertained, laſt year, with 
the advices you gave us from Sir Roger's 
country leut; winch I the rat!.cr men- 
tion, becauſ it is almoſt impoſſible not 
to live pleaſantly, where the maſter cf a 
family is tuch a one as you there de- 
ſeribe your friend, who cannot there- 
fore, I mean as to his domeſtic charac- 
ter, be too often recommended to the 
imitation of others. How amiable is 
that affubility and benevolence with 
which he treats his neighbours, and 
every one, even the meaneſt of his own 
family! And vet how ſeldom imitated ! 
Inttead of which we commonly mest 
with iI|-natvred expoſtulations, noife, 
and chidmgs.— And this 1 hinted, be- 
cauie thy humour and diſpofit ion of the 

head, 
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head, is what chiefly influences all the 
other parts of a family. 

An agreement and kind correſpor d 
ence between friends and acquaintance, 
is the greateſt pleaſure of life. This is 
an undoubted truth, and yet any man 
who judges from the practice or the 
world will be almoſt pertuaded to be- 
lieve the contrary z for how can we up 
poſe people ſhould be fo incuſtrions to 
make themſelves uneaſy? What can 
engage them to entertain and toment 
iexlouties of one another upon every the 
lat occaſion? Yet fo it is, there art 

-ople who, as it ſhould ſeem, delight 
in being troubleſome and vexatious, 
who, as Tully ſpeaks, * Mira ſunt ala- 
© critate ad litigandum— Have a certain 
© chearfuineſs in wrangling.* And thus 
it happens, that there are very few fa- 
milies in which there are not feuds and 
auimofities, though it is every one's in- 
tereſt, there more particularly, to avoid 
them, becauſe there, as I would will- 
ingly hope, no one gives another un- 
eaſineſs, without feeling tome ſhare of 
it,-Rut I am gone beyond what I de- 
ſigned, and had almoſt forgot what 1 
chiefly propoſed ; which was, barely to 
tell you how hardly we who pals moſt 
of our time in town dilpenſe with a long 
vacation in the country, how unealy 
we grow to ourſeives and to one another 
when our converſation is confined, in- 
ſomuch that by Michaelmas, it is odds 
but we come to downright ſquabbling, 
and make as free with one another to 
our faces, as we do with the reſt of the 
world behind their backs. After I have 
tol4 you this, I am to defire that you 
would now and then give us a leſſon of 
good humour, a family piece, which, 
ſince we are all very fond of you, I hope 
may have ſome influence upon us. 

Aber theſe plain obſervations, give 
me leave to give you an hint of what a 
{ of company of my acquaintance, who 
are now gone into the country, and 
have the ule of an abſent nobleman's 


ſeat, have ſettled among themſelves, to 
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avoid the inconveniencies above · men- 
tioned. They are a collection of ten or 
twelve of the ſame good inclination to- 
wards each other, but of very different 
talents and inclinations : from hence 
they hope, that the variety of their tem- 
_=m will only create variety of pleaſures. 
ut as there always will ariſe, among 
the ſame pevple, either for want of di- 
verſity of objects, or the like cauſes, a 
certain ſatiety, which may grow into 
ill- humour or diſcontent, there is a large 
wing of the houle which they deſign to 
employ in the nature of an infirmary, 
Whoever ſays a previſh thing, or acts 
any thing which betrays a tourneſs or 
indiſpoſition to company, is immediately 
to be conveyed to his chamber in the 
infirmary; flom whence he is not to be 
relieved, until by his manner of ſub. 
miſſion, and the ſentiments expreſſed in 
his petition for that purpoſe, he appears 
to the majority of the company to be 
in fit for ſociety. You are to under- 
ſtand, that all ill - natured words or un- 
enſy geitures are ſufficient cauſe for ha- 
niihment; ſpeaking impatiently to ſer- 
vants, making a man repeat what he 
fays, or any thing that betrays inatten- 
tion or 222 are alſo criminal 
without reprieve: bur it is provi:led, 
that whoever obterves the ill · natured fit 
coming upon himſelf, and voluntarily 
retires, ſhall be received at his return 
from the infirmary with the higheſt 
marks of eſteem. By theſe and other 
wholeſome methods it is expected that if 
they cannot cure one another, yet at 
leatt they have taken care that & ill- 
humour of one ſhall not be troubleſome 
to the reſt of the company. There are 
many other rules which the ſociety have 
eſtabliſhed for the preſervation of their 
eaſe and tranquillity, the effects of 
which, with the incidents that ariſe 
among them, ſhall be communicated to 
you from time to time for the public 
good, by, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
7 | R. O. 
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Ne CCCCXXV. TUESDAY, JULY 8. 


Rt A MET ESCUNT ZEPHYRIS VER PROTERIT AETAS 


INTERITURA, SIMUL 


POMIFER AUTUMNUS FRUGES EFFUDERIT; ET MOX 


BRKUMA KECURKRIT INERS. 


Hor. Op. VIi. I. 4 v, 9. 


THE cot Does or TuT WESTFRN GALES, 
THE SUMMER OVFR *PRING PREVAILS, 

BUT YI"LDS TO AUTUMN'S FRUITFUL RAIN, 
AT THIS TO WINTER STORMS AND HAILS; 

EACH LOSS THE HA3TING MOON KEPAIKS AGAIN, 


Mt SPECTATOR, 

HERE is harilly any thing gives 

me a more fent:hie delight, than 
the enjoyment of a coo! ſtill evening 
after the uncaſineſs of an hot ſultry day. 
Such a one I paſſed not long ago, which 
made me rejoice when the hour ws come 
for the ſun to ſet, that I might enjoy 
the treſhnets ot the evening in my gu- 
den, which then affords me the plea- 
fanteit hours I pats in the whole four 
and twenty. I immediately role from 
my couch, and went down into it. You 
deſcend at ſii ſt by twelve one ftrps into 
a large ſquare divided into tour graſs- 
plots, in cach of which is a itatue of 
white marble. This is ſeparated from 
a large parterre by a low wall, and from 
thence through a pair of iron gates, you 
are led into a long broad walk of the 
fineſt turf, ſet on each fide with tall 
yews, and on either hand bortere.l by a 
canal, which on the right divides the 
walk from a wiiderneis parted into va- 
riety of alleys and arbonrs, and on the 
left from a kind of amphitheatre, which 
is the receptacle of a great number of 
oranges and myriles. The moon ſhone 
bright, and ſcemed then moit agreeably 
to ſupply the place of the ſin, obliging 
me with as much light as was neceſſary 
to diſcover a thouſtn pleaſing objects, 
and at he fame time aliveſted of all power 
of heat. The reflection of it in the 
water, he fanning of the wind ruſtlin 
on the leaves, the ſinging of the thraſh 
and nightingale, and tlie ccolneſs of the 
walks, a confpired to make me lay 
alde 91 dilplcating thoughts, and 
taught me into fich à tranquillity of 
mind, as is | believe the next happinefs 
to that of hereafter, In this ſweet re- 
tiement I naturally fell into the repe- 
tition of tome lines out of a pom of 


Sin W. Trwyre. 


Milton's, which he entitles Il Penſerofſo, 
the ideas of which were exceijently ſun- 
ed to my preſent wanderings ot thought. 


Sweet bird | that ſhun'ſt the noiſe of foll», 
Moſt muſical] moſt melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntrefs, oft, the woods among; 
I] woo to hear thy evening f-ng: 
And mifling thee, I walk unſeen 
On the dry ſmooth-ſhaven green, 
To behola the wand ring moon, 
Riding near her higheit aoon, 
Like one that had been led aſtray, 
Thro' the heav n's wide pat! leſs war, 
And oft, as if her head ſhe bow d, 
Stooping thro” a fleecy cloud. 


Then let ſome ſtrange myfterious dream 
Wave with his wings in airy ſtream, 
Of lively portraiture diſplay'd, 

Softly on my eye-lids laid : 

And as I wake, ſweet mufic breathe 
Above, about, or uncerncath, 

Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, 

Or che unicen genius of the vod. 


I reflected then upon the ſweet viciſ- 
fitudes of night an day, on tue charm - 
ing diſpoſition of the fealons, and their 
return again in a perpetual circle: An! 
6 ol!” Kid I, that I could from the!z 
* my declining years return again us 
© my firſt ſpring of youth and vizeur ; 
but that alas! is impoſſible: ai: th 
remains within my power, 1s to tottc:, 
the inconveniences 1 feel, with an en; 
contented mind, and the enjoyment ct 
fuch del:ghts as this foiitude affen 
me. In this thought I tat me dan 
on a bank of flowers, and «dropt into a 
{lumber, which whether it were the et- 
feft of tumes and vapunrs, or my pre- 
ſent thoughts, I know nutz but me- 
thought the genius of the garden ſtood 
bef.:re me, and introduced into the walk 
wheze K lay, this drama and different 


ſecucs 
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ſcenes of the revolution of the year, 
which whilſt I then ſaw, even in my 
dream, I reſolved to write down, and 
tend to the Spectator. 

The firſt perſon whom I ſaw advanc- 
ing towarrls me, was a youth of a moſt 
beautiful air and ſhape, though ke ſcem- 
ed not yet arrived at that exact propor- 
tion and ſymmetry of parts which a 
little more time would have given him; 
but however, there was luck a bloom 
in his countenance, ſuch ſatis faction 
and joy, that I thought it the moſt de- 
firable form that I had ever ſeen, He 


was cloathed in a flowing mantle of 


green ſilk, interwoven with flowers: he 
had a chaplet of roſes on his head, and 
a Narciſſus in his hand; primrofes and 
violets ſprang up under his feet, and all 
nature was cheared at his approach. 
Flora was on one hand, and Vertumnus 
on the other in a robe of changeable ſilk. 
After this I was ſurpriſed to fee the 
moon beams refleted with a ſudden 
glare from armour, and to ſce a man 
compleatly armed advancing with his 
ſword drawn. I was ſoon informed by 
the genius it was Mars, who had long 
uſurped a place among the attendants of 
the Spring. He made way for a ſoſter 
appearance : it was Venus, without an 
ornament hut her own beauties, not fo 
much as her own cettus, with which 
the had encompaſſed a globe, which ſhe 
held in her rignt-khan4, and in her left 
ſhe had a ſcepter of gold, Atter her 
follower the Graces with their arms en- 
twined within one another: their girdles 
were looſed, and they moved to the found 
of loft muſic, ſtriking the ground alter 
nately with their fert. Then came up 
the three months which belong to thus 
ſeaſon. As March advanced towards 
me, there was methought in his look a 
louring roughnets, which ill hefitted a 
month which was ranked in fo ſoft 
a ſeaſon; but as he came forwards his 
features became inſenſibly more mild 
and gentle: he ſmoothed his brow, and 
looked with fo ſwert a countenance, that 
I could not but lament his departure, 
though he made way for April. He ap- 
peared in the greatett gaiety imaginable, 
and had a thoutand pſeaſures to attend 
him: his look was frequently clouded, 
but immediately returned to it's firſt com- 
ſure, and remained fixed in à ſmile. 
hen came May, attended by Cupid, 
with his bow ſtrung, and in a potture 
to let fly an arrow: as he palled by, 
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methought I heard a confuſed noiſe of 
ſoft complaints, gentle extaſics, and 
tender ſighs of lovers; vows of conſtan- 
cy, and as many complainings of per- 
fidiouſnels ; all which the winds wafted 
away as ſoon as they had reached my 
hearing. After theſe I ſaw a man ad- 
vance in the full prime and vigour of his 
age: his complexion was ſanguine and 
ruddy, his hair black, and fell down 
in beautiful ringlets beneath his ſhoul- 
ders; a mantle of hair-coloured filk 
hung looſely upon him: he advanced 
with a haſty ſtep after the Spring, and 
fought out the ſhade and cool four tains 
which played in the garden. He was 
particularly well- plealcd when a troop 
of Zephyrs fanned him with their wings: 
he had two companions who walke'! on 
each fide, that made him appear the 
moſt agrecable, the one was Aurora 
with fingers of roſes, and her feet dewy, 
attired in grey: the other was Veſper in 
a robe of azure befet with drops of gold, 
whoſe breath he caught whiltt it paſſed 
over 2a bundle of honey ſuckles and 
tuberoſes which he held in his hand. 
Pan and Ceres followed them with four 
reapers, who danced a morrice to the 
ſound of oaten pipes, and cymbals, 
Then came the attendant months. June 
retained ſtill ſome ſmall likeneſs of the 
Spring; but the other two ſeemed to 
ſtep with a leſs vigorous tread, eſpecially 
Auguſt, who ſeemed almoſt to faint, 
whilſt tor half the ſteps he took, the 
dog- ſtar levelled his rays full at his 
head : they paſſed on and made way for 
a perſon that ſremed to bend a little un- 
der the weight of years; his beard and 
hair, which were full grown, were com- 
poſed of an equal number of black and 
grey: he wore a robe which he had girt 
round him of a yellowiſh catt, not un- 
like the colour of fallen leaves, which 
he walked upon. I thought he hardly 
made amends for expe'lins; the forego- 
ing ſcene by the large quantity of truits 
which he bore in his hands. Plen 


walked by his fide with an healthy fre 


countenance, pouring ou: from an horn 
all the various product of the year. Po- 
mona followed with a glaſs of cyder in 
her hand, with Bacchus in à chariot 
drawn by tigers, accompanied by a 
whole troop of ſatyrs, fauns, and ſyl- 
vans. September, who came next, 
ſeemed in his looks to promiſe a new 
Spring, and wore the livery of thoſe 
months, The tucceeding month was 
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all foiled w'th the juice of grapes, as if 
he had juſt come from the wine-preſs, 
November, though he was in this divi- 
fion, yet by the many ſtops he made 
— ratlier inclined to the Winter, 
which followed clole at his heels. He 
advanced in the ſhape of an old man in 
the extremity of age: the hair he had 
was lo very white it ſeemed a real ſnow; 
his eyes were red and piercing, and his 
beard hung with a great quantity of 
icicles : he was wrapt up in furs, but 


= fo pinched with excels of cold, that 


is limbs were all contracted, and his 
body bent to the ground, fo that he 
could not have ſup ported himſelf had it 
not been for Cumus the god of reveis, 
and Neceſſity the mother of Fate, who 
ſuſtained him on each ſide. The ſhape 
and mantle of Comus was one of the 
things that moſt ſurpriſed me; as he an- 
vanced towards me, Is countenance 
ſee med the moſt d:firmble I had ever 
en: on the fo.e-part of his mantle was 
pictured joy, delight, and ſatisfaction, 
with a thoutand emblems of merriment, 
and jefts with faces ok ng two ways at 
once; but as he paſſed from me I was 
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amazed at a ſhape ſo little correſſ 
to his f.ice: his head was bald, and all 
the reſt of his limbs appeared old and 
deformed. On the hinder part of his 
mantle was repreſented Murder with 
diſhevelled hair and a dagger all bloody, 
Anger in a robe of ſcarlet, and Suſpi- 
cion ſquinting with both eyes ; but above 
all the moſt conſpicuous was the battle 
of the Lapithe and the Centaurs. I 
detetted fo hideous a ſhape, and turned 
my eves upon Saturn, who was ſtealing 
away behind hem with a ſcythe in ore 
hand and an hoyur-glhaſs in the cther un- 
obſerved. Behind Neccfſitvy was Veſta 
tie goddeſs of fire, with a lamp which 
was perpetually fupplied with oil, and 
whoſe flame was eternal. She chearcd 
the rugged brow of Necciſitv. and warm - 
ed her {© tar as ai\molt to make her at- 
fume the features and likeneis of Choice, 
December, January, and February, 
paſted on after the reſt all in furs 5 there 
was little diftintion to he m1de among 
them, and they were more or lets dit- 
pleaſing as they diſcovere:: more or lets 
hoſte towards the grateiul return of 
Spring. c <4 
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AURAL SACRA FAMEsS? 


QUID NON MOR TALIA PECTORA COG15, 


Vies. EN 11. v. 36. 


© SACRED HUNGER OF PERNICIOUS core! 
WHAT BANDS OF FAITH CAN JMPIOUS LUCRE HOLD! 


A Very agreeable friend of mine, 
the other day, carrying me in his 
coach into the country to dinner, fell 
into diſcourſe concerning the care of pa- 
rents due to their children, and the piety 
of children towards their parents. He 
was reflectiig upon the ſucceſſion of 
particular vir tues and qualities there 
might be preſerved from one generation 
to another, if theſe regards were reci 
— held in veneration ; but as he 
never fails to mix an air of mirth and 
- good- humour with his good ſenſe and 
reaſoning, he entered into the following 
zelation. 


Will not be confident in what centu- 
ry, or under what reign it happened, 
that this want of mutual confidence and 


right underſtanding between father and 


DzxvDEN. 


ſon was fatal to the family of the Va- 
lentines in Germany. Bafil'us Viien- 
tinus was a perlen who ha arrived at 
the utmoſt perfection in he herne ic art, 
and initiated his fon Alexandrinus in 
the ſame my ſteries: but as you know 
they are not to be attained but by the 
painful, the pious, the chaſte, and pure 
of heart, Baſilius did not open to him, 
becauſe of his youth and the deviutions 
too natural to it, the greateſt ſecrets of 
which he was maſter, as well knowing 
that the operation would fail in the 
har ds of a man ſo liable to errors in lite 
as Alexandrinus. But believing, from 
a certain indiſpoſition of mind as well 
as body, his diflolution was drawing 
nigh, he called Alexandrinus to him, 
and as he lay on a couch, over-again t 
which his fon was cated, and prepare 
. 1 TY" -. «4 Tis * by 
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by fending out ſervants one after ano 
ther, and ar{monition to ex-mine that 
no one overheard them, he revealed the 
mit important of his fecrets with the 
folemnity and layguage of an adept. 
My fon,” faid he, many have been 
the waichings, long the lucubrations, 
conkant 2 of thy father, not 
only to gain a great and plentiful eſtate 
to his poſterity, but alto to take care 
that he ſhould have no poſteritv. Be 
not amaze!, my child, I do not mean 
that thon thait be taken from me, but 
that I will never leave thee, and con- 
ſequently cannot be fait} to have poſte 
rity. Behold, my deareſt Alexan- 
duinns, the effect of what was propa- 
gated in nine months: we are not to 
contradid Nature, but to follow and 
to help her; jult as long as an infant 
is in the womb of it's parent, fo long 
are theſe medicines of revivification in 
N Obſerve this ſmall phial 
and this little gallipot, in this an un- 
nt, in the other a liquor. In their, 
my child, ar- c fed fuch powers, 
as {hall revive ye rings of life when 
they are ve: but mit ceared, an. give 
new ftreny th, new frim's, and, in a 
word, Who r tore all the organs 
and ſenſes to the human body to as 
rent 2 urstion, as it had before en- 
joye:i trum it's birth to the day of the 
apylicztion of theſe my; medicines. 
B... my beloved fon, care mutt he 
taken to apply them within ren hours 
after the breuth is out of the hody, 
while vet the clay s warm with it's 
late life, and yet capable of 72:(uicita- 
tion. T fin my frame ;;rown crazy 
with perpetual toil and meditation; 
and I conjure you, as ſoon as I am 
dead, to anoint me with this unguent; 
and when you ſee me begin to move, 
pour into my lip this inettimable li- 
quer, elſe the force of the ointment 
will be ineffectual. By this means 
you will give me life as I have you, 
and we wili from that hour mutually 
lay aſide the authority of having be- 
ſtowed life on each other, but live as 
brethren, and prepare new medicines 
againſt ſuch another period of time as 
5 will demand another application of 
the fame reftoratives.* In a tew days 
aſter theſe wonderful ingredients were 
delivered to Alexandrinus, Baſilius de- 
parted this life. But ſuch was the pious 
lurrow of the ſon at the lofs of ſo excel- 


Ent a father, and the firſt tranſports of 
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grief had ſo wholly diſabled him from 
all wanner of buſineſs, that he never 
thought of the medicines tili the time to 
which his father had limited their ef- 
cacy was expired, To tell the tr h, 
Alexandrinus was 2 man of wit and 
—＋ and confid-red his father had 
ived cut his natural t me, his life was 
lung and uniform, f.nable to the regu- 
lacity of it; but that he himſeif, poor 
ſinner, wanted a new hfe, to repent of 
a very bad one hith-rto; and in the ex- 
amination of his heart, refolved to gp 
on as he did with this natural being of 
his, but repent very faithfully, and 
ſpend very _ the life to which he 
ſhould be reſtoted by application to theſe 
rarities, when ume ſhovld come, to his 
own perſon. | 
It has been obſerved, that Provi- 
dence frequently puniſhes the ſelf love 
of men, who would do immoterately 
for their own offspring, with children 
very much below their characters and 
qual hcations, inſomuch that they on 
tranim!! ter names to he borne by tho 
who give 4» ly proofs of the vanity of 
the lubour and ambition of their proge- 
tors. 
tr 1appene thus in the family of Ba- 
ius; for Alexandrinus began to enjoy 
I ample fortune in all the extremities 
of houthold expence, furniture, and in- 
lolent equipage ; and this he purſued till 
the dav f his own departure began, as 
he gew ſenſihle, to approach, As Ba- 
1:1us was puniſhed with a ſon very un- 
lice him, Al-zandrinus was viiited by 
one of his own — It is natu- 
ral that ill men ſhould be ſuſpicious, 
and Alexandrinus, be ſides that jealouſy, 
had! proofs of the vicious diipoſi · on of 
his ſon Renatns, fur that was his name. 
Alexaniirinus, as I have obſerved, 
having very good reaſons for thinking 
it unſafe to trutt the real ſecret of his 
phial and gallipot to any man living, 
My Ty to make ſure work, and hope 
or his ſucceſs depending from the ava- 
rice, not the hounty of his benefaQor. 
With this thought he called Renatus 
to his bei- ſide, and beſpoke him in the 
moſt pathetie geſture and accent. Ag 
much, my lon, as vou have been ad- 
dicted to vanity and pleaſure, as I 
alio have heen hefore you, you ner I 
could eſcape the fame, or the 
effects of the profound knowlerlge of 
our progenitor, the renowned Baſiſius. 
His ſymbol is very well known in the 
philoſophie 


is 
'© he, and far removed fr 
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* philoſophic world, and I ſhall never 
* forget the venerable air of his coun- 
© tenance, when he let me into the pro- 
© found myſteries of the Smaragdine 
table of Hermes. It is true, faid 
om all co- 
% hour of deceit z that which is inferior 
* js like that which is fuperior 
*« which are acquired and perfefted 
« the miracles of a certain work. 
« father is the fun, the 
«© moon, the wind is the 


is 
* earth is the ſe of it, and mother 
& of all ion. All this 1 


his father talk ſo like an adept, and 
with ſuch a mixture of piety, while 
Alexandrinus ing his attention 
fixed, proceeded: © This phial, child, 
and this little earthen pot, will add to 
* thy eſtate fo much, as to make thee 
© the richeſt man in the German empire. 


of him before he 


© I am going to my lorg home, lat 
© ſhall not return to common duſt.“ 
Then he reſumed a countenance of al: - 
crity, and told him, that if within an 
hour after his death he anointed his 
whole body, and poured down his throat 
that hquor which he had from old Ba- 
filius, the corpſe would be converted into 
pure gold. I will not pretend to eu- 
pres to you the unfeigned tenderneis 
that paſſed between theſe two extraordi- 
nary perſohsz but if the father recom- 
mended the care of his remains with ve- 
hemence and affeftion, the ſon was not 
behind-haud in profeſſin 


— — value 
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QUANTUM A RERUM TURPITUDINE ABES, TANTUM TE A VEABORDM LIB! 8» 


TATE SEJUNGAS. 


* 


Tur. 


WE SHOULD WE AS CAREFUL OF OUR WORDS, AS OUR ACTIONS; AND AS FAR 
FROM SPEAKING, AS FROM DOING ILL. 


| Ln a certain ſign of an ill heart to 
1 be inclined to defamation. They 
who are harmleſs and innocent can have 
no gratification that way; but it ever 
ariſes from a negle& of what is lauda- 
ble in a man's ſelf, and an impatience 
of ſeeing it in another. Elſe why 
ſhould virtue provoke? Why ſhould 
beauty diſpleaſe in ſuch a degree, that 
a man given to ſcandal never lets the 
mention of either paſs by him without 
offering ſomething to the diminution of 
it? A lady the other day at a viſit bein 

attacked tomewhat rudety by one, —_— 
own character has been very roughly 
treated, anſwered a great deal of heat 
and intemperance very calm!y—* Good 


6 , ſpare me, who am none of 
© your — 4 ſpeak iil of nobody, 


« and it is a new thing to me to be 
5 ſpoken ill of.” Lietle minds think 
fame conſiſts in the number of votes 
they have on their fide among the mul- 
titude, whereas it is really the inſepara- 
ble follower ef good and ac- 
tions. Fame is as natural a 

of merit, as # ſhadow tis of a body. It 
is true, when crowds preſs upon you, 
this ſhadow cannot be ſeen, but when 
they ſeparate from around you, it will 
again appear. The lazy, the idle, and 
the froward, are the pertons who are 
moſt pleaſed with the liztle tales which 
paſs about the town to the difadvantage 
of rhe reſt of the world. Were it not 
for the pleaſure of (peaking ill, there are 
numbers of people who are too lazy to 


go out of then own houles, and too ill- 


natured 
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ratured to open their lips in converſa- 
tion, It was not a little diverting the 
other day to obſerve a lady reading a 
poſt letter, and at theſe words—* Aiter 
© all her airs, he has heard fome ſtory 
© or other, and the match is broke off,” 
give orders in the midſt of her reading 
Pat to the horſes.” That a young 
woman of merit had miſſed an ad- 
vante gedus ſettlement, was news not to 
be delayed, left ſomebody elſe ſhould 
have given her malicious acquaintance 
that {atisfaion beſore her. The un- 
willingneſs to receive good tidings is a 
quality as inſeparable from a ſcandal- 
nearer, as the readincſs to divulge bad. 
But, alas! how wretchedly low and con- 
temptible is that ſtate of mind, that can- 
not be pleaſed but by what is the ſub- 
ict of lamentation! This temper has 
ever been in the higheſt degree odious 
to gallant ſpirits. The Perhan ſoldier, 
who was heart reviling Alexander the 
Great, was well admoniſhed by his of- 
ſicer . Sir, you are paid to fight againſt 
Alexander, and not to rail at him.“ 
Cicero, in one of his pleadings, de- 
fending his client from general ſcandal, 
ſays very handſomely, and with much 
reaſon—* There are many who have 
particular engagements to the proſe- 
* cutor: there are many who are known 
© to have ill-will to him for whom 1 
appear; there are many who are na- 
turally addicted to ation, and 
envious of any good to any man, who 
may have contributed to ſpread re- 
ports of this kind: for nothing is ſo 
{wift as ſcandal, nothing is more eaſi 
ly ſent abroad, nothing received with 
more welcome, nothing diffuſes it ſelf 
ſo univerfally. TI ſhall not deſire, that 
if any report to our diſadvantage has 
any ground for it, you would overlook 
or extenuate it: but if there be any 
thing advanced, without a perſon who 
can ſay whence he had it, or which 
is atteſted by one who forgot who told 
him it, or who had it from one of ſo 
little conſideration that he did not 
then think it worth his notice; ail ſuch 
teſtimonies as theſe, TI &now, you will 
think roo ſliabt to have any credit 
again rhe innocence and honour of 
vour fellow citizens.“ When an ill 
report is traced, it very often vaniſhes 
among ſuch as the orator has here re- 
cited. And how deſpicable 2 creature 
muſt that be, who is in pain for what 


pailes among fo frivolous à people? 
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There is a town in Warwickſhire of 
y=_m note, and formerly pretty famous 
or much animolity and diſſenſion, the 
chick families of which have now turned 
all their whiſpers, backbitiogs, envies, 
and private malices, into mirth and en- 
terta:nment, by means of a peeviſh old 
724 known by the title of the 
y Bluemantle. This heroine had 
for many years together outdone the 
whole fiſterhood of goſſips, in invention, 
quick utterance, and unprovoked ma- 
lice. This good body is of a laſting 
conſtitution, though extremely decayed 
in her eyes, and decrepid in her feet, 
The two circumſtances of being always 
at home from her lameneſs, and vs 
attentive from her blindneſs, make hey 
lodgings the receptacle of all that paſles 
in town, good or bad; but for the lat. 
ter ſhe ſeems to have the better memory. 
There is another thing to be noted of 
her which is, that as it is uſual with 
old people, the has a livelier memory of 
thi:.zs which paſſed when ſhe was ve 
young, than of late years. Add to all 
this, that ſhe does not only not love any 
bod, but the hates every body. The 
ſtatne in Rome does not ſerve to vent 
malice half ſo well, as this old lady 
does to diſappoint it. She. does not 
know the author of any thing that is 
told her, but can readily repeat the mat- 
ter itſelf; therefore, though ſhe expoſes 
all the whole town, ſhe offends no one 
body in it. She is fo exquiſitely reſt- 
leſs and peeviſh, tha ſhe quarrels with 
all about her, and fometimes in a freak 
will inſtantiy change her habitation. 
To indulge this humour, ſhe is led about 
the grounds belonging to the ſame houſe 
ſhe is in, and the perſons to whom the 
is to remove, being in the plot, are 
ready to receive her at her own cham- 
ber again. At Rated times, the gentle- 
v-01N2n at whoſe houſe ſhe ſuppoſes the is 
at the time, is ſent for to quarrel with, 
according to her common cuſtom: when 
they have a mind to drive the jeſt, ſhe is 
immediately urged to that degree, that 
ſhe will board in a family with which 
ſhe has never yet been; and away ſhe 
will go this inſtant, and tell them all 
that the reſt have been ſaying of them. 
By this means ſhe has be-n an inha- 
b:tanr af every houſe in the place with- 
out ſtirring from the fame habitation: 
and the many Rortes which every body 
furniſies her with to favour that de- 
ccit, make ker the general intelligencer 


254 
of the town of all that can be ſaid of 


one woman againſt another. Thus 
gruundle:s ories die away, and fome- 
times truths are ſmothered under the 
general word, when they have a mind 
to diſcountenance 4 thing— Oh! that 
* js in my Lady Bluemantie's memoirs,” 

Whoever receives imprefſions to the 
diſadvantage of others without exa- 
mination, is to he hail in no other cre- 


dit for intelligence than this good Lady 
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Biuemantle, who is ſubjected to have 
her ears impoled upon for want of other 
helps to better information. Add to 
this, that other ſcandal bearers ſuſpend 
the uſe of theſe faculties which ſhe has 
loit, rather than apply them to do juſtice 
to their neighhours; and I think, for 
the ſervice of my fair readers, to ac- 
quaint them, that there is a voluntary 
Lady Blucmantle at every vitit in town. 

T 
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QCCUPET EXTREMUM 502 


THE DEVIL TAKE THE HINDMOST! 


* is an impertinent and unreaſonahle 
fault in convertation, for one man 
to take up all the difcourſe. 
ibly be ohjected to me myſclt, that 
am guilty in this kind, in entertaining 
the town every day, and not giving fo 
many able perſons who have it more in 
their power, and as much in their in- 
clination, an opportuniiy to oblige man 
kind with their thoughts. Beides,“ 
faid one whom I overheard the other 
day, * why muſt this paper turn alto- 
« gether upon topics of learning and 
* morality? Why ſhould it pretend only 
© to wit, our, or the like? Things 
© which are uſeful only to amuſe men 
© of literature and ſuperior education. 
© I would have it conſiſt alſo of all 
things which may be neceſſ+ry or uſe- 
* ful ro any part of ſociety, and the 
© mechanic arts ſhould have their place 
© 25 well as the liberal. The ways of 
gain, huſbandry, and thrift, wiil ſerve 
© a greater number of people, than diſ- 
* courtes u what was well ſaid or 
done by ſuch a philoſopher, hero, ge- 
* neral, or I no ſooner heurd 
this critic talk of works, but I mi- 
nuted what he had faid ; and from that 
inſtant reſolved to enlarge the plan of 
my ſpeculations, by giving notice to all 
ſons of all orders, and each ſex, that 
if they are pleaſed to fend me dijcouries, 
with their names and plac's of abode 
tc them, ſo that I can be (atisfied the 
writings are authentic, ſuch their la- 
bours ſhall be faithfully inſerted in this 
It will be of much more con- 
quence to a youth in his a»pr-ntice- 
ſhip, to know by what rules 4nd arts 
fuch a one became ſheriff of the city of 


It may 


Hon. Ars Pot r. v. 417, 
EnGL1sSH Prnovens., 


London, than to fee the fign of one of 
his own quality with a lion's heart in 
each hand. The world indeed is en- 
chanted with romantic and improbable 
atchievements, when the plain path to 
reſpebtive greatneſs and ſucceſs in the 
way of life a man is in, is wholly over- 
looked, Is it poſſible that a young 
man at preſent could paſs his time bet- 
ter, than in reading the hiſtory of ſtocks, 
and knowing by what fecret ſprings 
they have had ſuch ſudden afcents and 
falls in the ſme day? Could he be bet- 
ter conducted in his way to wealth, 
which is the great article of life, than 
in a treatiſe dated from Change Alley 
by an able proficient there? Nothing 
certainly 3 be more uſeful, than to 
be well inſtructed in his hopes and fears; 
to be diftdent when others exult, and 
with a ſecret joy buy when others think 
it their intereſt to ſel]. I invite all per- 
ſons who have any thing to ſay for the 
profitable information of the public, to 
take their turns in my paper: they are 
welcome, from the late noble inventor 
of the longitude, to the humble author 
of ſtrops for razors. If to carry ſhips 
in ſafety, to give help to people toſt in 
a troubled fea, without knowing to what 
ſhore they bear, what rocks to avoid, or 
what coalt to pray for in their extremity, 
be a worthy labour, and an invention 
that deſerves a ſtatue; at the ſame time, 
he who has found a means to let the 
inſtrument which is to make your viſage 
leſs horrible, and your perſun more 
ſnug, eaſy in the operation, is worthy 
of ſome kind of good reception: if things 
of high moment meet with renown, 
thoſe of little conſideration, fince of any 

con ſidet ation, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


conſideration, are not to be deſpiſed. 
In order that no merit may lie hid, and 
no art unimproved, I repeat it, that I 


call artificers, as well as philoſophers, 


to my aſſiſtance in the public ſervice. 
It would be of great uſe if we had an 
exact hiſtory of the ſucceſſes of every 
great =_ within the city-walls, what 
tracts of land have been purchaſed by a 
conſtant attendance within a walk of 
thirty foot. If it could alſo be noted 
in the equipage of thoſe who are aſcend- 
ed from the ſucceſsful trade of their 
anceſtors, into figure and equipage, ſuch 
accounts would quicken induſtry in the 
purſuit of ſuch acquiſitions, and dif- 
countenance luxury in the enjoyment 
of them. 

To diverſify theſe kinds of informa- 
tions, the induſtry of the female world 
is not to be unobſerved: ſhe to whoſe 
houtſhold- virtues it is owing, that men 
do honour to her huſband, ſhould be 
recorded with veneration ; ſhe who has 
waſted his labours, with infamy. When 
we are come into domeſtic life in this 
manner, to awaken caution and attend- 
; ce to the main point, it would not be 
amiſs to give now and then a touch of 
tragedy, and deſcribe that moſt dreadful 
of all human conditions, the caſe of 
bankruptcy; how plenty, credit, chear- 
fulneſs, full hopes, and eaſy poſſeſſions, 
are in an inſtant turned into penury, 
faint aſpects, diſfidence, ſorrow, and 
miſery? how the man, who with an open 
hand the day before could adminiſter to 
the extremities of others, is ſhunned to- 
day by the friend of his buſom. Tt 
would be uſeful to ſhew how juſt this is 
on the negligent, how lamentable on 
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the induſtrious. A written by a 
merchant, might give this iſland a true 
ſenſe of the worth and importance of 
his character: it might be viſible from 
what he could ſay, that no foldier en- 
tering a breach adventures more for ho- 
nour, than the trader does for wealth to 
his country. In both caſes the adven- 
turers have their own advantage, but I 
know no caſes wherein * body elſe 
is a ſharer in the ſucceſs. 

It is objected by readers of hiſtory, 
that the battles in thoſe narrations are 
ſcarce ever to be underſtood, This miſ- 
fortune is to be aſcribed to the ignorance 
of hiſtorians in the methods of draw- 
ing up, changing the forms of a bat- 
talia, and the enemy retreating from, as 
well as approaching to, the chapge. But 
in the diſcourſes trom the correſpon- 
dents, whom I now invite, the danger 
will be of another kind; and it is ne- 
ceſſary to caution them only againſt 
uſing terms of art, and deſcribing things 
that are familiar to them in words un- 
known to the reader. I promiſe my- 
ſelf a great harveſt of new circumſtances, 
perſons, and things, from this propoſal ; 
and a world, which many think they 
are well acquainted with, diſcovered as 
wholly new. This fort of intelligence 
will give a lively image of the chain and 
mutual dependance of human ſociety, 
take off impertinent prejudices, enlarge 
the minds of thoſe, whoſe views are 
confined to their own circumſtances; and 
in ſhort, if the knowing in ſeveral arts, 
profethons, and trades, will exert them- 
ſelves, it cannot hut produce a new field 
of diverũon, and inſtruction more agree- 
able than has yet appeared. T 


Ne CCCCXXIX. SATURDAY, JULY 12. 


e— MEAL ECT UT 


VOCIBUS 


FROM CHEATS OF WORDS THE CROWD SHE BRINGS 
TO REAL ESTIMATE OF THINGS. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


* I gave an account of an agree- 
able ſet of company which were gone 
down into the country, I have received 
advices from thence, that the inſtitution 
of an infirmary for thole who ſhould be 


out of humour has had very good et- 


Hor. Oo. 11. Lo 2. Vo 19. 


Carre. 


fets. My letters mention particular 
circumſtances of two or three perfons, 
who had the good ſenſe to retire of their 
own accord, and notified that they were 
withdrawn, with the reatons of it to the 
company, in their reſpective memo- 


rials, 
S. 
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THE MEMORIAL OF MRS. MARY 
DAINTY, SPINSTER, 


HUMBLY SHEWETH, 


HAT conſcious of her own want 
of merit, accompanied with a vanity 
of being admired, ſhe had gone into 
exile of her own accord, : 

She is ſenſible, that a vain _ is 
the moſt inſufferable creature living in 
a well bred aſſembly. 

That ſhe defired, before ſhe appearerl 
in public again, ſhe might have ſſur- 
ances, that though ſhe might be thought 
handſome, there might not more addreſs 
of compliment be paid to her, than to 
the reſt of the company. 

That the conceived it a kind of ſu- 
periority, that one perſon ſhould take 
upon him to commend another. 

Laſtly, That ſhe went into the in- 
firmary, to avoid a particular perſon who 
took upon him to profeſs an admiration 
of her. 

She therefore praved, that to applaud 
out of duc place might be declared an 
offence, and puniſhed in the fame man- 
ner with detraction, in that the latter did 
but report perſons defective, and the 
former made them fo. 

All which is ſubmitted, &c. 


There appeared a delicacy and ſincerity 
in this memorial very uncommen; but 
my friend informs me, that the allega- 
tions of it were groundleſs, inſomuch 
that this declaration of an ave ſion to 
being praiſed, was un:lerſtood to be ro 
other than a ſecret trap to purchaſe it, 
for which reaſon it lies ſtill on the table 
unanlwered. 


THE HUMBLE MEMORIAL CF THE 
LADY LYDIA LOLLER, 


SHEWE TH, 


4 þ 8 Sang Levis is 2 woman 
of quality; married to a private gen- 
Hr wy ; af 
That ſhe finds herſelf neither well 
nor ill. 
That her huſband is a clown. 
That Lady Lydia cannot fee com- 


ny. 

That ſhe deſires the infirmary may he 
her apartment during her ftay in the 
country, 


Phat they would pleaſe to make merry 


THE SPECTATOR, 


That Mr. Loller might ſtay with 
them if he thought fit. 


It was immediately reſolved, that Lady 
Lydia was ſtill at London. : 


THE HUMBLE MEMORIAL OF THO- 


MAS SUDDEN, ESQ. OF THE INNER 
TEMPLE, 


SHEWETH, 


= HAT Mr. Sudden is conſcious that 
he 1s too much given to argumenta- 
tion. 

That he talks loud. 

That he is apt to think all things 
matter of debate. 

That he ſtayed behind in Weſtminſter 
Hall, when the late ſhake of the roof 
happend, only becauſe a counſel of the 
other ſide aſſerted it was coming down. 

That he cannot for his life conſent to 
any thing. 

That he ſtays in the infirmary to ſor- 
get himſelf. 

That as ſoon as he has forgot himſelf, 
he will wait on the company. 


His indiſpoſition was allowed to be 
ſufficient torequire a ceſſation from com- 


pany. 


THE MEMORIAL OF FRANK JOLLY, 


SHEWETH, 


THAT he hath put himſelf into the 

infirmary, in regard he is ſenſible 
of a certain ruſtic mirth which renders 
him unfit for polite converſation. 

That he intends to prepare himſelf by 
abſtinence and thin dict to be one of the 
company. 

That at preſent he comes intoa room, 
as if he were an expreſs from abroad. 

That he has cholen an apartment 
with a matted anti-chamber, to practiſe 
motion without being heard. 

That he bows, taiks, drinks, eats, 
and helps himſelf, before a glaſs, to learn 
to act with moderation. 

That by reaſon of his luxuriant health 
he is oppreſſive to perſons of compoſcd 
behaviour. 

That he is endeavouring to forget the 
word © Plhaw, pſhaw. 

That he is alto weaning himſelf from 
his cane, 

That when he has learnt to live with- 
out his fait cane, he wall wait on che 
company, &c, 
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THE MEMORIAL OF JOHN RHU- 
BARB, E5Q. 

SHEWETH, 

FEAT your petitioner has retired to 

the infirmary, but that he is in per- 
fect health, except that he has by 
long uſe, and for want of diſcourſe, con- 
tracted an habit of complaint that he is 
lick. 

That he wants for nothing under the 
ſan, but what to ſay, and therefore has 
fallen into this unhappy malady of com- 
plaining that he is fick. 

That this cuſtom of his makes him, 
by his own confeſſion, fit only for the 
infirmary, and therefore he has not 
waited for being ſentenced to it. 

That he is conſcious there is no- 
thing more improper than ſuch a com- 
plaint in g company, in that they 
muſt pity, whether they think the la- 
menter ill or not; and that the com- 
plainant muſt make a filly figure, whe- 
ther he is pitied or not. 

Your petitioner kumbly prays, that 
he may have time to know how he does, 


and he will make his appearance. 


The Valetudinarian was likewiſe eaſi- 
ly excuſed : and this ſociety being re- 
folved not only to make it their buſineſs 
to paſs their time agreeaÞly for the pre- 
tent ſeaſon, but alio to commence tuch 
habits in themſelves as may be of uſe in 
their future conduct in general, are very 
ready to give into a fancied or real in- 
capacity to join with their mealures, in 
order to have no humouriſt, proud man, 
impertinent, or ſufficient teliow, break 
in upon their happineſs. Great evils 
feldom happen to diſturb company; but 
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indulgence in particularities of humour, 
1s the ſeed of making half our time han 
in ſuſpence, or walte away under 
ditcompoſures. 

Among other things it is carefully 
provided, that there may not be diſa- 
greeable familiarities. No one is to ap- 
pear in the public rooms undreſſed, or 
enter abruptly into each other's apart- 
ment, without intimation. Every one 
has hitherto been ſo careful in his heha- 
viour, that there has but one offender in 
ten days time been ſent into the infir- 
mary, and that was for throwing away 
his cards at whiſt. 7 

He has offered his ſubmiſſion in the 
following terms. 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF JEOF»s 
FRY HOTSPUR, ESQ. 


SHEWETH, 


HOUGH the petitioner ſwore, 

ſtamped, and threw down his cards, 
he has all imaginable reſpect for the la- 
dies, and the whole company. 

I hat he humbly defires it may be con- 
ſidered, in the caie of gaming, there are 
2 motive which provoke to diſor- 

r. 

That the defire of gain, and the defire 
of victory, are both thwarted in loſing. 

That all converſations in the world 
have indulged human infirmity in this 
caſe. 

Your petitioner therefore molt hum- 
bly prays, that he may be rettored to 
the company, and he hopes to bear ill 
tortune with a good grace for tie future, 
and to demean himſelf fo as to be no 
more cheartul when he wins, than grave 
when he loſcs. 


Ne CCCCXXX. MONDAY, JULY 14. 


QUARE PEREGRINUM VICINIA RAUCA RECLAMAT. 


2In, 

A you are 2 Spectator- general, you 

may with authority cenſure hat- 
loc ver looks ill, and is offenſive to the 
tht; the worſt nuiſance of which kind, 
methinks, is the ſcandalous appearance 
of poor in all parts of this wealthy city. 
Such miſerable objects affect the com- 


Hoax. Er. XY. I. 1. v. 6a. 


THE CREGWD RFPLIES, 
GO SEEK A STRANGER TO BELIEVE THY LIES. 


Caren. 


paſſionate beholder with diſmal ideas, 
diſcompole the chearfulneſs of his mind, 
and deprive him of the plewure that he 
might otherwiſe take in ſurveving the 
grandeur of our metropolis. Who can 
without remorſe ſee a diſabled ſailor, the 
purveyor of our luxury, deſtitute of ne- 


ceſſaries? Who can behold an honeſt fol- 
3 2 dier, 
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dier, that bravely withſtood the enemy, 


roſtrate and in want among his friends? 

t were endleſs to mention all the variety 
of wreichednels, and the numberlets 
poor that not only ſingly, but in com- 
panies, implore your charity. Specta- 
cles of this nature every where occur; 
and it is unaccountable, that amongſt 
the many lamentable cries that infeſt 
this town, i Comptroller general 
ſhould not take rotice of the molt thock - 
ing, viz. thoſe of the necdy and afflict- 
ed. I cannot but think he wave it 
merely out of good-breeding, chuſing 
rather to ſtifle his reſentment, than up- 
braid his countrymen with inhumanity; 
however, let not charity be ſacrifice to 
popularity, and if his cars were deat to 
their complaint, let not your eyes over- 
look their perſons. There are, I know, 
many impoſtures among them. Lame- 
neſs and blindnets are certainly very 
often ated; but can thoſe that have their 
Gght and limbs, employ them better than 
in knowing whether they are counter- 
feited or not? I know not which of the 
two mi ſapplies his ſenſes moſt, he who 

retends himſelf blind to move compal- 
hon, or he who beholds a miſcrable oh- 
je& without pitying it. But in order 
to remove fuch impediments, I with, 
P. Ir. Spettaror, you would give us a dif- 
courſe upon beggars, that we may not 
paſs by true objects of charity, or give 
tc, impoltors, I looked out of my win- 
dow the other morning earlier than or- 
dinary, and faw a blind b=ggar, an hour 
betore the paſſage he ſtands in is fre- 
quented, with a needle and thread, 
thrittily mending his ſtockings: my aito- 
niſument was ſtill greater, when I be- 
held a lame fellow, whole legs were too 
big to walk within an hour atter, bring 
hin a pot of ale. I will not mention 
the ſhakings, diſtortions, and convul- 
fions, which many of them practile to 
gain an alms : but ture I am, they ought 
to be raken care of in this condition, 
either by the beadle or the magiltrate. 
They, it ſeems, relieve their poſts, ac- 
cording to their talents. There is the 
voice of an old woman never begins to 
beg till nine m the evening, and then 
ſhe is deſtitute of lodging, turned out 
for want of rent, and has the fame ill- 
fortune every night in the year. You 
ſhould employ an officer to hear the 
diftreſs of each beggar that is con ſtunt 
at a particular place, who is ever in the 
ſame tone, and ſucceeds becauſe his au- 
dience is continually changing, though 
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he does not alter his lamentation. Tf 
we have nothing elie for our money, let 
us have more invention to be cheated 
with. All which is ſubmitted to your 
ſpectatorial vigilance: and I am, Sir, 
your molt humble lervant, 


I Was laſt Sunday highly tranſported 
at our pariſh- church; the gentleman 
in the pulpit pleaded movingiy in behalt 
of the poor children, and they for then: - 
ſelves much more forcibly by finging an 
hymn: and I had the happincts to be a con- 
tributor to this little religious inititution 
of innocents, and am lure I never diſpoled 
ot money more to my fatisfattion and ad- 
vantage. The inward oy I find in my- 
ſelf, and the good-will I bear to man- 
kind, make me heariily with thote pious 
works may be encouraged, that the pre- 
ſent promoters may reap the delight, 
and poſterity the benefit of them. Bur 
whilſt we are building (ins beautiful edi- 
fice, let not the old ruins remain in view 
to ſully the proſpect: whiltt we are cul- 
tivating and unproving this young hope- 
tul offspring, let not the ancient and 
helpleſs creatures be ſhamefully neglect- 
ed. Ide crowds of poor, or pretended 
poor, in every place, are a great re- 
proach” to us, and eclipſe the glory of 
all other charity. It is the utmotf re- 
proach to ſociety, that there ſhould be a 
poor man unrelzeved or a poor rogue un- 
punithed. I hope you will think no part 
of numan lite out of your couſideration, 
but will, at your leifure, give us the 
hittory of plenty and want, and the na- 
tural gradations towards them, calcu- 
lated tor the cities of London and Weit- 
minſter. I am, Sir, your mott humble 
ſervant, 
. . 


MR. SPECTATOR, - 


I Leg you would be pleaſed to take no- 

tice of a very great indecency, which 
is extremely common, though, I think, 
never yet under your cenſure, It 1s, Sir, 
the ſtrange freedoms ſome ill-bred mar- 
ried le take in com : the un- 
faſonable fondneis of —— 
and the ill - timed tenderneſs of ſome 
wives. They talk and act as if modetty 
was only fit for maids and batchelors, 
and that too before both, I was once, 
Mr. Spe&ator, where the fault I ſpeak 
of was fo very flagrant, that (being, 
you mult know, a very baſhful fellow, 
and ſeveral young ladies in the room) I 


proteſt 


THE SPECTATOR, 


teft T was quite out of countenance. 
ucina, it ſeems, was breeding, and the 
did nothing but entertain the company 
with a diſcourſe upon the difficulty of 
koning to a day, and faid ſhe knew 
thoſe who were certain to an hour; then 
fell a laughing at a filly unexperienced 
creature, who was a month above her 
time. Upon her huſband's coming m, 
ſhe put leveral queſt:ons to him; which 
he not caring to reſolve “ Well, cries 
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Lucina, * T ſhall hare them all at night.“ 
— But leſt I ſhould ſeem guilty of the 
very fault I write againſt, I ſhall on! 
intreat Mr. Spectator to correct ſuch 
mildemeanors; 


For higher of the genial bed by far, 
And with myiterivus reverence, I deem. 


I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


T. MEANWELL, 


Ne CCCCXXXI. T VESDAY, JULY 15. 


Aid DULCIVS HOMINUM GENERL A NATURA DATUM EST QUAM SUI CUrQUE 
LIBERL? 


TuLlLt, 


WHAT 15 THERE IN NATURE so DEAR TO A MAN AC HIS OWN CHILDREN? 


I Have lately been caſting in my 

thoughts the ſeveral unhappinefſ:s 
of life, and comparing the inf-licities of 
old age to thole of infancy. The cala- 
mities of children are due to the negli- 
gence and mitconduCt of parents, thoſe 
of age to the paſt life which led to it. I 
have here the hiſtory of a boy and girl 
to their wedding-day, and 1 think I 
cannot give the reader a livelier image of 
the infipid way which time uncultivated 
paſſes, than by entertaining him with 
their authentic epiſtles, expreſſing all 
that was remarkable in their lives, un- 
til the period of their life above men- 
tioned. The ſentence at the head of 
this paper, which is only a warm inter- 
rogation— What is there in nature fo 
gear as a man's own children to him?” 
is all the reflection I ſhall at preſent 
make on thoſe who are negligent or crucl 
in the education of them. 


Mt. SPECTATOR, 

1 Am now entering into my one - and- 

twentieth year, and do not know that 
T had one day's thorough ſatisfa&tion 
ſince I came to years of anv reflection, 
until the time they ſay others loſe their 
liberty, the day of my marriage. I am 
fon to a gentleman of a very great eſtate, 
who reſolved to keep me out of the vices 
of the age; and in order to it never let 
me ſee any thing that he thought could 
give me the leaſt pleaſure. At ten years 
old I was put to a grammar-ſchool, 
where my maſter received orders every 
polt to uſe me very ſeverely, and have 
no to my having a great eſtate. 
At I was removed to the univer- 


fity, where T lived, out of my father's 
great diſcretion, in ſcandalous poverty 
and want, until I was big enough to be 
married, and I was ſent for to fee the 
lady who lends you the underwritten. 
When we were put together, we both 
conſidered that we could not be worſe 
than we were in taking one another, and 
out of a deſire of liberty entered into 
wediock. My father ſays I am now a 
man, and may ſpeak to him like ano- 


ther gentleman. I am, Sir, your moiſt 
humble ſervant, j 
RICHARD RENTFRES, 
MR. SPEC, 


Grew tall and wild at my mother's, 
who is a gay wilow, and did not 
care for ſhewing me, until about two 
years and a half ago; at which time my 
iardian uncle ſent me to a boarding- 
chool, with orders to contradict me m 
nothing, for I had been miſuſed enough 
already. I had not been there above a 
month, when being in the kitchen, I 
faw ſome oatmeal on the dreſſer; I put 
two or three coras in my mouth, liked 
it, ſtole a handful, went into my cham- 
ber, chewed it, and for two months after 
never faiied taking toll of every penny- 
worth of oatmeal that came into the 
houſe: but one day playing with a to- 
bacco-pipe between my teeth, it hap- 
pened to break in my mouth, and the 
ſpitting out the pieces left ſuch a deli- 
cious roughneſs on my tongue, that I 
could not be fatisfied until I had champ- 
ed up the remaining part of the pipe. I 
forſook the oatmeal, and ſtuck to the 


pipes three months, in which time I 


had 
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had difpenſed with thirty-ſeven foul 
pipes, all o the boles; they belonged 
to un old gentleman, father to my go- 
verncts. He locked up the clean oncs. 
I left off eating of pipes, and fell to 
licking of chaik. IT was ſoon tired of 
this; I then nivhled all the red wax of 
eur laſt hall-tickets, and three weeks 
after, the black wax from the burying 
tickets of the old gentieman. Two 
months after this I lived upon thunder. 
bolts, a certain long run bluiſh fone, 
which I found among the gravel in our 
garden. I was wonderfully delighted 
with this; but thunderbgits growing 
{carce, I faſtened tooth and nail upon 
our garden-wall, which I ſtuck to al- 
moſt a twelvemonth, and bad in that 
time peeled and devoured half a foot to- 
wards our neighbour's yard. I now 
thought mytelf the happieſt creature in 
the world, and I believe in my conſci- 
ence, I had eaten quite through, had I 
had it in my chamber; but now I be- 
came lazy and unwilling to ſtir, and was 
obliged to ſeek food nearer home. I 
then took a ſtrange hankering to coals; 
J fell to ſcranching them, and had al- 
ready conſumed, I am certain, as much 
2s would have dreſſed my wedding-din- 
ner, when my uncle came for me home. 
He was in the parlour with my go- 
verneſs when I was called down. I went 
in, fell on my knees, for he made me call 
him father; and when I expected the 
bleſſing I aſked, the good gentleman, in 
a ſurpriſe, turns himſelf to my govern- 
eſs, and aſks, whether this, pointing 
to me, was his daughter This, ad- 
ded he, is the very picture of death. 
My child was a plump-faced, hale, 


© freſh-coloured girl; but this looks as 
© if ſhe was half-Rarved, a mere ſkele- 
ton.“ My governeſs, who is really a 
good woman, affured my father I had 
wanted for nothing; and withal told him 
I was continually eating ſome traſh or 
other, and that I was almoſt eaten up 
with the green-ſickneſs, her orders being 
never to crois me. But this ſignified 
but little with my father, who preſent- 
ly, in a kind of pet, paying tor my 
board, took me home with him. I had 
not been long at home, but one Sunday 
at church, I ſhall never forget it, I ſaw 
a young neighbouring gentleman that 
pleaſed me hugely; I liked him of all 
men [| ever ſaw in my life, and began 
to wiſh I could be as pleaſing to him. 
The very next day he came, with his 
father, a viſiting to our houſe: we were 
left alone together, with directions on 
both ſides to be in love with one ano- 
ther, and in three weeks time we were 
married. I regained my former health 
and complexion, and am now as happy 
as the day is long. Now, Mr. Spec, I 
deſire you would find out ſome name for 
theſe craving damſels, whether dignified 
or diſtinguiſhed under ſome or all of the 
following denominations, to wit, traſh - 
eaters, oatmeal-chewers, pipe-champers, 
chalk-lickers, wax-nibiers, coal- ſcranch- 
ers, wall-peelers, or gravel-diggers: and, 
good Sir, do your utmoſt endeavour to 
prevent, by expoſing this unaccountable 
folly, ſo prevailing among the young 
ones of our ix, who may not meet with 
fuch ſudden good luck as, Sir, your con- 
ſtant icader, and very humble ſervant, 
SABINA GREEN, 
Now SABINA RENTFREE, 


Ne CCCCXXXII. WEDNESDAY, JULY 16. 
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Vir. Ect. 1x. v. 36. 


NE GABBLES LIXE A GOOSE, AMIDST THE SWAN-LIKE QUIRE. 


OXFORD, JULY 14. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 

CCORDING to a late invita- 
tion in one of your papers to every 
man who pleaſes to write, I have ſent 
you the following ſhort diſſertation a- 

gainſt the vice of being prejudiced. 
Your moſt humble ſervant. 


DzYDEex. 


MAN is a ſociable creature, and a 
lover of glory ; whence it is, that 
when ſeveral perſons are united in the 
ſame ſociety, they are ſtuclious to leſſen 
the reputation of others, in order tv 
raiſe their own. The wiſe are content 
to guide the ſprings in filence, and re- 
joice in ſecret at their regular progreſs: 
to prate and triumph is the part allotted 
to 
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to the trifling and ſuperficial ; the ge 
were providentially ortained to fave the 
Capitol. Hence it i, that the iaven 
tion of marks and devices to diltingo:'.. 

arties, is owing to the he:ux and 
þeiles of this iſland. Hats moulded into 
different cocks and pinches, have long 
bid mutual defrance z patches have been 
ſet againſt patches in battle array; ſtocks 
have riten and tallen in proportion to 
head-dreſſes; and peace or war been ex- 
pette:'!, as the white or the red hood 
hath prevailed. Theſe are the ſtandard- 
bearers in our contending armies, the 
dwarfs and ſquires who carry, the im- 

reſſes of the giants or knights, not 
Cm to fight themſelves, but to prepare 
the way for the enſuing combat. 

It is matter of wonder to reflect how 
far men of weak underſtanding and 
ttrong fancy arc hurried by their pretu- 
dices, even to the believing that he 
whole body of the adverſe party are a 
band of villains and demons. Foreign- 
ers complain that the Engliſh are the 
proudeſt nation under heaven. Perhaps 
they too have their ſhar2; but be that 
as it will, general charges againſt bodies 
of men is the fault I am writing againtt. 
It mutt be owned, to our ſhame, that 
our common people, and moſt who have 
not travelied, have an irrational con- 
tempt for the language, dreſs, cuſtoms, 
and even the ſhape and minds of other 
nations. Some men, otherwiſe ot ſente, 
have wondered that a great genius ſhould 
ſpring out of Ireland; and think vou 
mad in affirming, that fine odes have 
been written in Lapland. 

Tins ſpirit of rivalſhip, which here- 
tofore reigned in the two univer ſities, is 
extinct,. and almoſt over betwixt college 
and college: in pariſhes and ſchools the 
thirſt of glory ſtill obtains. At the ſca- 
ſons of foot ball and cock- fighting, 
theſe little republics reaſſume their na- 
tional hatred to each other. My tenant 
in the country is verily perſuaded, that 
the pariſh of the enemy hath not one ho- 
neſt man in it. 

I always hated fatires againſt women, 
and ſatires againſt men; I am apt to 
ſuſpe& a ſtranger who laughs at the re- 
ligion of the faculty : my ſpleen riſes at 
a dull rogue, who is ſevere upon mayor's 
and aldermen; and was never better 
pleaſed than with a piece of juſtice exe- 
cuted upon the body of a templar, who 
was very arch upon parſons. 


The neceſſities of mankind require 
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var ſous employments; and whoever ex- 
s in his province is worthy of praiſe. 
All men are not educued after the fone 


manner, nor have all the fame talents. 


Thole who are deficient delerve our 
compallion, and have a title to our aſ- 
fſilttance. All cannot be bred in the ſame 
place; but in all places there ariſe, at 
different times, ſuch perſons as do ho- 
nour to their ſociety, which may raiſe 
envy in little fouls, but are admired and 
cheriſhed by generous ſpirits. 

It is certainly a great happineſs to be 
educated in ſocisties of great and eminent 
men. Thcrr inſtructions and examples 
are of extraordinary advantage. It is 
highly proper to intti} ſuch a reverence 
of the governing perſons, and concern 
tor the honour of the place, as may ſpur 
the growing members to worthy pur- 
ſuits and hon«{t emulation: but to fell 
young minds with vain thoughts of the 
dignity of their own brotherhood, by de- 
haſing and vilifving all others, doth them 
a real injury. By this means I have 
found that their efforts have become 
languid, and their prattle irkſome, as 
thinking it ſufficient praiſe that they are 
children of fo illuſtrious and 2mple a 
family. I ſhould think it a furer, as 
well as more generous method, to jet 
before the eyes of youth ſuch perſons as 
have made a noble progreſs in fraterni- 
ties leſs talked of; which ſeems tacitly 
to reproach their floth, who loll fo hea- 
vily in the feats of mighty improvement : 
active ſpirits hereby would enlarge their 
notions ; whereas by a ſervile imitation 
of one, or perhaps two, admired men, 
in their own body, they can only gain 
a ſecondary and derivative kind of fame. 
Theſe copiers of men, like thoſe of au- 
thors or painters, run into affectations 
of ſome oddnefs, which perhaps was not 
diſagreeable in the original, hut fits un- 
gracefully on the narrow - ſouled tran- 
ſcriber. 

By ſuch early correftions of vanity, 
while boys are growing into men, they 
will gradually . not to cenſure ſu- 
perfcially; but imbibe thoſe principles 
of general kindneſs und humanity, which 
alone can make them ealy to themtelves, 
and beloved by others. 

Reflections of this nature have ex- 

unged all prejudice out of my heart, 
inſomuch that though I am a firm pro- 
teſtant, I hope to fee the pope and car- 
dinals without violent emotions; and 
though i am naturally grave, I expect 
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to meet good company at Paris. I am, 
Sir, your obedient ſervant. 


MR. SPECTATORy 
I Find you are a general undertaker, 
and have by your correſpondents or 
ſelf an infight into m>{ things; which 
makes me apply myſelf to you at pre- 
ſent in the ſoreſt calamity that ever befel 
man. My wifehas taken fomething ill 
of me, and has not ſpoke one word, 
| or bad, to me, or any body in the 
mily, fince Priday was ſeven-night. 
What muſt a man do in that cafe ? Your 
advice would be a great obligation to, 

Sir, your humble ſervant, 
RALPH THIMBLETON., 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
WHEN you want a trifle to f upa 
aper, by inſerting this vou will lay 

an obligation on your humble fervart, 
Jer v th, 1712+ OLIVIA, 


DEAR OLIVIA, 


T is but this moment I have had the 
happineſs of knowing to whom I am 
obliged for the preſent — the ſe· 
cond of April. I am heartily ſorry it 
did not come to hand the day before ; 
for I cannot but think it very hard upon 
ple to loſe their jeſt, that offer at one 

t once a year. I congratulate myſelf 
however upon the carneſt given me of 
ſomething further intended in my fa- 
vour; for Iam told, that the man who 
is thought worthy by a lady to make a 
fool of, ſtands fair enough in her opi. 
nion to become one day her huſband. 
Until ſuch time as I have the honour of 
being ſworn, I take leave to ſubſcribe 


myielt, 
Dear Olivia, 
Your tool elect, 
NicodEMUSNC1O, 


Ne CCCCXXXIIL THURSDAY, JULY 17. 


PERLEGE M EONIO CANTATAS CARMINE BANASS 
ET FRONTEM NUGIS SOLVERE DISCE METS. 


Max r. Ep1G, CLxxx111. . 14. 


TO RANIFH ANXIOUS THOUGHT, AND QUIET PAIN, 
READ HOMER'S FRYGS, OR MY MORE TRIFLING STRAIN. 


HE moral world, as conſiſting of 


males and females, is of a mixed 
nature, and filled with ſeveral cuſtoms, 
taſhions, and ceremonies, which would 
have no place in it, were there but one 
ſex. Had our ſpecies no females in it, 


men would be quite different creatures . 


from what they are at preſent; their en- 
deavours to pleaſe the oppotite ſex po- 
liſhes and refines them out of thoſe 
manners which are molt natural to them, 
and often ſets them upon modelling 
themſelves, not according to the plans 
which they approve in their own opi- 
nions, but according to thoſe plans 
which they think are molt agreeable to 
the female world. In a word, man 
would not only be an unhappy, but a 
rude unfiniſhed creature, were he con- 
verſant with none but thoſe of his own 
make. 

Women, on the other ſide, are apt 
to form themſeives in every thing with 
regard to that other half of reatonable 
creatures, with whom they are here 


blended and confuſed; their thoughts 


are ever turned upon appearing amiabꝭ e 
to the other ſex ; they talk, and move, 
and ſmile, with a deũgn upon us; every 
feature of their faces, every part of their 
dreſs, is filled with ſnares and allure- 
ments. There would be no ſuch ani- 
mals as prudes or coquettes in the worid, 
were there not ſuch an animal as man. 
In ſhort, it is the male that gives charms 
to womankind, that produces an air in 


their faces, a grace in their motions, + 


ſoftneſs in their voices, and a delicacy 
in their complexions. 

As this mutual regard between the 
two ſexes tends to the improvement of 
each of them, we may obſerve that men 
are apt to degenerate into rough and 
brutal natures, who live as if there were 
no ſuch things as women in the world ; 
as on the contrary, women who have an 
indifference or averſion for their coun- 
ter- parts in human nature, are gene- 
rally four and unamiable, fluttiſh and 
cenſorious. 

I am led into this train of thoughts 
by a little manuſcript which is any 
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{allen into my hands, and which I ſhall 
communicate to the reader, as I have 
lone ſome other curious pieces of the 
tume nature, without troubling him 
th any enquiries about the author of 
it. It contains a ſummary account of 
two different ſtates which bordered upon 
one another- The one was a common- 
wealth of Amazons, or women without 
men; the other was a republic of males 
that had not a woman in their whole 
community. As theſe two ttates bor- 
dere4 upon one another, it was their 
wav, it lecins, to meet upon their fron- 
tier» at a certain ſeaſon of the year, 
where thoſe among the men who had 
not male their choice in any former 
mee ing, aftociated themſelves with par- 
ticular women, whem they were after- 
wards obliged to look upon as their 
wives in every one of thele 2 ren- 
counters. The children that ſprung 
from this alliance, if males, were ſent 
to their reſpective fathers; if females, 
continued with their mothers. By means 
of this anniverſary carnival, which laſt- 
et about a week, the commonwealths 
were recruited from time to time, and 
ſupplied with their reſpective ſubjects. 
Theſe two ſtaies were engaged toge- 
ther in a perpetual league, offenfive and 
defenſive; fo that if any foreign poten- 
tate offered to attack either of them, 
both the ſexes fell upon him at once, 
an quickly brought him to reaſon. It 
ws remarkable, that for many ages 
this agreement continued inviolable be- 
tween the two ſtates, notwithſtanding, 
us was ſaid before, they were huſbands 
and wives: but this will not appear fo 
wonderful, if we conſider that they did 
not live together above a week in a year. 
In the account which my author gives 
of the male repvilicy, there were ſeveral 


cuſtoms very remarkable. The men 


never ſhaved their beards, or pared their 
nails, above once in a twelvemonth, 
which was probably about the time of 
the great annual meeting upon their 
froatiers. I find the name of a miniſter 
of [tate in one part of their hiſtory, who 
was fined for appearing too frequently 
in clean linen z and of a certain great 
pus who was turned out of his poſt 
or effeminacy, it having been proved 
upon him by ſeveral credible witneſſes 
that he waſhed his face every morning. 
If any member of the commonwealth 
had a foft voice, a ſmooth face, or a 
ſupple behaviour, he was banithed into 
the commonwealth of females, where 
he was treated as 2 ſlave, dreſſed in pet- 
ticoats, and ſet a ſpinning. They had 
no titles of honour among them, but 
ſuch as denote ſome bodily ſtrength or 
perfection, as ſuch an one the tall, ſuch 
an one the flacky, ſuch an one the gruff. 
Their pubiic debates were generally ma- 
naged with kicks and cuffs, inſomuch 
that they often came from the council- 
table with broken ſhins, black eyes, 
and bloody noſes. When they would 
repruach a man in the moſt hitter terms, 
they would tell him his teeth were white, 
or that he had a fair ſkin and a ſoft hand. 
The greateſt man I meet with in their 
hiſtory was one who could lift five hun- 
dred weight, and wore ſuch a prodigious 
pair of whiſkers as had never been ſeen 
in the commonwealth before his time. 
Theſe accompliſhments it ſeems had 
rendere / him ſo popular, that if he had 
not died very ſeaſonably, it is thought 
he might have enflaved the republic. 
Hiving made this ſhort extract out of 
the hiſtory of the male commonwealth, 
I ſhall look into the hiſtory of the neigh- 
bouring ſtate which conſiſted of females, 
and if I find any thing in it, will not 
fail to communicate it to the public. 
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N® CCCCXXXIV. FRIDAY, JULY 18. 


CUALES THREICIE, CUM FLUMINA THERMODOON TIS 
FULSANT, ET PICTIS BELLANTUR AMAZONES ARMISY 

SEU CIRCUM HIPPOLYTEN, SEU CUM SE MAKTIA CURRW 
FENTEESSILEA KEFERT, MAGNOQUE ULULANTE TUMYLTU 
FOEMINEA EXULTANT LUNATIS AGMINA FEL TIS, 


Via G. EN. I. v. 660. 


60 MARCH'D THE THRACTAN AMA7ZONS OF OLD, 

WHEN THERMODON WITH BLOODY BILLOWS ROKE'D 5 

*UCHK TROOPS AS THFSE IN SHINING AR945 WERE SEF XN, 
WHEN THESEUS MET IN FIGHT THEIR MAIDEN QUEEN» 
*UYCH TO THE FIELD PENTHESILEA LED, 

FROM THE FIEKCE FIRGIN WHEN THE GRECIANS FI ED. 
WITH SUCH RETUBN'D TRIUMYTHANT FROM THE WAR, 

HER MAIDS WITH CRIES ATTEND THE LOFTY CAR: 

THEY CLASH WITH MANLY FORCE THEIR MOONY SHIELDS; 
WITH FEM. LE SHOUTS KESOUND THE PHRYGIAN FIELVS. 


1 carefully peruſed the 
manuſcript I mentioned in my 
veſterdav's paper, fo far as it relates to 
the republic of women, I find in it ſe- 
veral particulars which may very well 
deſerve the rcader's attention. 

The girls of quality, from fix to 
twelve years old, were put to public 
ſchools, where thev learned to box and 
play at cudgels, with ſeveral other ac- 
compliſhments of the ſame nature; ſo 
that nothing was mere uſual than to ſce 
a little miſs returning home at night 
with a broken pate, or two or three 
teeth knocked out of her head, They 
were afterwards taught to ride the great 
horſe, to ſhoot, dart, or fling, and lift. 
ed into ſeveral companies, in order to 

ect themſelves in military exerciſes, 

o woman was to be married until ſhe 
ha killed her man. The ladies of fa- 
ſhion uſed to play with young lions in- 
ſtead of lap-dogs; and when they made 
any parties of diverſion, inſtead of en- 
tertaining themſelves at ombre and pi- 
quet, they would wreſtle and pitch the 
bar for a whole afternoon together. 
There was never any ſuch thing as a 
bluſh ſeen, or a ſigh heard, in the com 
monwealth, The women never dreſſed 
but to look terrible, to which end they 
would ſometimes after a battle paint 
their cheeks with the blood of their ene- 
mies. For this reaſon likewile the face 
which had the moſt ſcars was looked 
upon as the moſt beautiful. If they 
found lace, jewels, ribbands, or any 
ornaments in ſil ver or gold, among the 


Davor. 


booty which they had taken, they uſed 
to dreſs their horſes with it, but never 
entertained a thought of wearing it 
themſelves. There were particular rights 
and privileges allowed to any member 
of the commonwealth who was a mo- 
ther of three daughters. The fenatc 
was made up of old women; for by the 
laws of the country none was to he a 
counſellor of ſtate that was not 1 
child bearing. They uſed to boatt their 
republic had continued four thouſand 
yea”s, which is alrogether im ble, 
unleſs we may ſuppole, what I am very 
apt to think, that they meaſured their 
time by lunar vears. 

There was a great revolution brought 
about in his female repnblic, by meant ot 
a neighbouring king, who had made war 
upon them ſeveral years with various ſuc- 
ceſs, and at length overthrew them in 4 
very great battle. This defeat they aicribe 
to ſeveral. cauſes; ſome tay that the ſe, 
cretary of ſtate having been troubled wit! 
the vapours, had committed ſome fatal 
mittakes in ſeveral difpatches ahout that 
time. Others pretend, that the firſt mi- 
niſter being big with child, could not at- 
tend the public affairs, as ſo great an exi- 
gency of ſtate required; but this I can 
give no manner of creiſtit to, ſince it ic ems 
to contradict a fundamental maxim in 
their government, which I have before 
mentioned. My author grres the mott 


| ps reaſon of this great duaſter; for 
affirms that the general was brought 
to hed, or (as others tav) nucarried the 
very night before the battle: _— 
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3, this ſignal overthrow obliged them 
to call in the male republic to their aſ- 
ſiſtance; but not bitanding their com- 
mon efforts to repulſe the victorious ene- 
my, the war continued for many years 
hefore they could entirely bring it to a 
happy conchution. 

The campaigns which hoth ſexes paſ- 
ferl together, me them fo well acquaint· 
ed with one another, that at the end of 
the war they did not care for parting. In 
the beginning of it they lodged in ſepa- 
rite camps, but afterwards, as they grew 
more familiar, they pitched their tents 
promiſcuouſiy. a 

From this time, the armies being check- 
errut with both ſexes, they poliſhed apace. 
The men nicd to invite their feſlow - ſol- 
tiers into their quarters, and would dreſs 
their tents with flowers and boughs for 
their reception. If they chanced to like 
one more than another, they would be 
cutting her name in the table, or chalk- 
ing out her figure upon the wall, or 
aking of her in a kind of rapturous 
language, which -by degrees improved 
into verie and ſonnet. Theſe were as the 
firſt rudiments of architecture, painting 
and poetry, among this ſavage people. 
After any advantage over the enemy, 
both ſexes uſed to jump together and 
make a clatter:ng with their words and 
fluelds, for joy, which in a te years pro- 
duced ſeveral regular tunes and ſet dances, 

As the two armies romped on theſe oc- 
caſions, the women complained of the 
thick buſhy beards and long nails of their 
conferlerates, whothereupon took care to 


prune themielves into ſuch figures as 
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were moſt pleaſing to their female friends 
and alltes. 

When they had taken any ſpoils from 
the enemy, the men would make a pre- 
ſent of every thing that was rich and 
ſhowv to the women whom they molt ad- 
mired, and would frequently dreſs the 
necks, or heads. or arms, of their niſtret- 
ſes, with any thing which they thought 
appeared gay or pretty. The women ob- 
ſerving that the men took delight in look - 
ing upon them, when they were wlorned 
with fuch trappings and gewgaws, ſet 
their heads to work to find out new in- 
ventions, and to outſhine one another in 
all councils of war or the like folemn 
meetings. On the other hand, the men 
obſerving how the women's hearts were 
ſet upon finery, began to embe}liſh them 
telves, and look as agreeable as they covid 
in the eyes of their aſſociates. In ſhort, 
after a tew years converting toge che, the 
women had learnt to ſmile, and ih men 
to ogle, the women grew ſoft, and the 
men lively. 

When they had thus inſenſibly formed 
one another, upon finiſhing of the war, 
which concluded with an intire conqueſt 
of their comm: n enemy, the colonels in 
one army married the colonels in ano- 
ther; the captains in the ſame manner 
took the captains to their wives: the 
whole body of common foldiers were 
matched, after the example of their lead= 
ers. By this means the two republics in- 
curporatec Jia one another, and became 
the moſt flouriſhing and polite govern- 
ment in the part of the world which the 
inhabited, Fa 
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— 
NEC DUO SUNT, AT FORMA DUPLEX, NEC FOEMZNA DICI 
NEC FUER UT ross tar, NEUTRUMQUE ET UTKUMQUE VIDENTUR, 


Ovid. Mr. I. Iv. v. 378. 


BOTH ROPIES IN A SINGLE BODY IIR, 1 


A SINGLE BODY WITH A DOUBLE SEX. 


rr 
lic are written on ſubjects that 
never vary, but are for ever fixt and im- 
mutable. Of this kind are all my more 
ſerious eſſays and diſceurſes; but there 
is another fort of ſpec ulations, which I 
conſider as occaſional papers, that take 
their riſe from the folly, extravagance, 
and caprice, of the preſent age. For I 
ok upon mylelf as one ſet to watch the 
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manners and behaviour of my country - 
men and contemporaries, and to mark 
down every abſurd faſhion, ridiculous 
cuſtom, or affected form of ſperch, that 
makes it's appearance in the work, during 
the courſe of theſe my ſpeculations. The 
petticoat no ſooner began to ſwell, ut I 
obſerved it's motions. The party-patches 
had not time to muſter themſelves before 
I detected them. I had intelligence of 
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the coloured hood the very firſt time it 
appeared in a public aſſembly. I might 
here mention leviral other the like contin- 
gent ſulicctis, upon wich I have beltow- 
ed diſtinét papers. By this means I have 
ſo effectually quathed thote irregularities 
which gave eccaton to them, that I am 
afraid poſterity will ſcarce have a luſi- 
cient idea ot them to reliſh thotediicourtes 
which were in no Iiitle vogue at the time 
when they were wren. Ther wiil be 
apt to think that the faſhions and cuſtoms 
I attacked were ſome tantaſtic conceits 
of my own, and that their great grand- 
mothers could not be to whimical as I 
have repreſented thaa. For this reaton, 
when I think on the figure my teveral 
volumes of ſpeculations will make about 
a hundred yeurs hence, I conũder them 
as lo many pieces of old plate, where the 
2— will be regarded, but the faſhion 


Among the ſeveral female extrava- 
gancies I have already taken notice of, 
there is one which ſtill keeps it's ground, 
I mean that of the ladies who dreis them - 
felves in a hat and feather, a riding-coat 
and a periwig, or at kealt tie up their hair 
in 2 bag or iibbon, in imitation of the 
ſmart part ot the oppoſite ſex. As in my 
yelterday's paper I gave an account of 
the miatute of two ſexes in one com- 
monvealth, I ſhall here take notice of 
this mixture of two ſexes in one perion, 
I have ahcady ſhewn my diflike of this 
namodelſt cuſtom more than ence; but in 
contempt of every thing I have hitherto 
ſaid, I am informed that the highways 
about this great city are ſtil] very much- 
in feſted with theſe temale cavaliers. 

I remember when I was at my triend 
Sir Roger de Covurly's about this tune 
twelvemanth, an equeſtrian lady of this 
order appeared upon the plains which 
lay at a diftance from his houſe, I was 
at that time walking in the fields with 
my old friend; and as his tenants ran out 
on every fide to tee fo ſtrauge a fight, 
Sir Roger aſked one of them who came 
by us what it was? To which the coun- 
try feliow replied, * It is a gentlewoman, 
© ſaving your worſhip's preience, in a 
* coat and hat. This produces a great 
deal of mirth at the kaight's houtle, wherg 
we had 2 itory at the {ame time of ana- 
ther of his tenants, who meeting this gen- 
tleman-like lady on the highway, was 
aſked by her whether that was Coverley- 
hall? The honeſt man keing ouly the 
male part of the quzrilt, replicd, © Yes 
Su but upon the. jzcoud qu-fion, 


whether Sir Roger de Coverley was a mar- 
ried man, having dropped his eye upon 
the petticcat, he changed his note into 
No, Madam.“ 

Had one ot theie hermaphrodites ap- 
pcared in Juvenal's days, with what an 
mdignation ſhould we have ſcen her de- 
ſcrihed by thatexcellent fativiit ? He x 
have reprelented her in a riding-habit, as 
2 greater monſter than the ceniaur, He 
would have called for {acritices of puri- 
fying waters, to expiate the appearance 
of ſach a prodigy. He would have in- 
voked the ſhades of Portia or Lucretia, 
to lee into what the Reman ladies had 
transform. themlelves. 

For my own part, I am for treating 
the ſex with greater tendernets, and have 
all along wade ule of the molt gentle 
methods to bring them off from any l- 
tic extravagance into which they are tume - 
times unwarily faikn: I think it how - 
ever abſolutely necetiary to keep up thy 
partition between the two fexes, ard tr 
take notice of the {maileſt incroxachments 
which the one makes upon the other. 1 
hope therefore that I ſhall nut hear any 
more complaints on this ſubiict. I am 
ſure m — who peruſe thele 
my daily lectures, have profited but lit- 
tle by them, it they are capable of giv- 
ing into ſuch an amphibious dreſs. 'I h:s 
I thould not have mentioned, had not 1 
lately met one of theſe my female readers 
in Hyde- park, who looked upon me with 
a maiculine affurance, and cocked her 
hat full in my face. 

For my part, I have on: general key 
to the behaviour of the {air ſex. When I 
Fethem ſingulur in any partot their drets, 
I conclude it is not without ſome evil in- 
tzntzon ; and therefore queltizn not but 
the deſign of this ſtrange fathion is to [mite 
more effectually their male beholders. 
Now to fet them right in this particular, 
I would fain have them cenuder with 
themſelves, whether ve are not mere lixc- 
Iy to be ſtruck by a figure entirely te- 
male, than with ſuch an cne 23 we ing 
ſec every day in our glaſles: or, it tler 
== let them reflect upon their cwr. 

earts, and think how they weutd be at - 
fected ſhould they meet a man ow nor e- 
back, in his breeches and jack - buots, 2. 
at the fame time drefled up in à cut 
mile and a night raile. 

I muſt obſerve that this faſhion u 
fiult of all hreugl't to us from France, » 
country which hasinteRed all the nations 
of Europe with it's levity. I peak not 
this in derogation of avhole people, hav- 
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ing more than once found fault with thoſe 
general refle ions which ſtrike at king- 
doms or commonwealths in the gras: a 
piece of cruelty, which an ingenious 
writer of our own compares tv ihatof Ca- 
ugula, who wiſhed the Roman people bad 
all but one neck, that he might behead 
them ata blow, I ſhall therefore only 
remark, that as livelineſs and affurance 
arc in a peculiar manner the qualincations 
of the reach nation, the fame habits 
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and cuſtoms will not give the ſame of, 
tence ts that people, waich they produce 
among thote of our own country. Mo- 
deſty is our diſtinguiſhing character, as 
vivacity is theirs: and when this our na- 
tional virtue appears in that female beau» 
ty, for which dur Britiſh ladies are ceiey 
brated above all others in the univerſe, it 
makes up the molt amiable object that 


the eye of man can poſiibly behold, 


MONDAY, JULY 21. 


VEREO POLLICE VULCT 


QUEMULIBEL UOCCIDUNT Tor 


Jo Ve SAT». 111. v. 35. 


WITH THUMES BENT HACK THEY POPULARLY KILL. 


EING a perſon of inſatiable cu- 

rioũty, I could not forbcar going 
on Wednetday lait to a piice of no imall 
rengwn tor the gahantry of the lower 
order of Britons, nam ly, to the bear- 
garden at Hockley in the Hole; where, 
as a whitiſh brown paper, put into my 
kinds in the ſtrect, informed me, there 
was to be a trial of {kill exhibited be- 
tween two maſters of the noble ſcience of 
defence, at two of the clock preciſely. 
] was not a little charmed with the ſo- 
lemnity of the challenge, which ran thus: 

I Janes Miller, Serjeant, latel 

come trum the frontiers of Bron | 
maſter of the noble icience ot detence, 
hearing in moſt places where I have 
been of the great fame of Timothy 
Buck, of London, matter of the faid 
{crence, do invite him to meet me, and 
exerciſe at the leveral weapons follow - 
ing, Viz. 
Bick- word, © Single falchion, 
g word and dagger, Cate ot falcluons, 
* Sword and buckler, Quarter- taff. 


If the generons ardour in James Mil- 
ler to diſpute the reputation of Timothy 
Buck, had ſomething reſembling the old 
kcroes of romance, Timothy Buck re- 
turned anſwer in the une paper with the 
like tpirit, adding a bt:ie indignation at 
being cha. longer, and teeming to conde- 
ſcend to fight James Miller, not in re- 
zgard to Muller himſelt, but in that, as 
the tame went about, he had tonght 
Parkes, of Coventry. The acceptance 
of the combat ran n theſe words: 


Dare. 


© I Timothy Buck, of Clare -market, 
© maiter 64 the none ſcience of defence, 
hearing he did fight Mr. Park's, of 
© Coventry, will not tail, Gu willing, 
© to mect this fair inviter at the time and 
place appointed, deſiring a clear tage 
© and uo tavour. 


= 


* Vivat Regina.“ 


I hall not here look hack on the ſpec- 
tacies of the Greeks and Romans of this 


kind, bat muit believe this cuttom took 


it's riſe from the ages of ænight- errantry ; 
fram thoſe who loved one woman lo well? 
that they hated all men and women elſe; 
from thule who would fight you, he- 
ther you were or were not cf their mind; 
from thoſe who demanded the combat of 
their contemporaries, both for admirin 
their miſtrels or diſcommendi::g her. f 
cannot therefore but lament, that the 
terrible part of the ancient fight is pre- 
ler ved, when the amoruus ſide of. it is 
furgotten, We have retained the bar- 
barity, but loſt the gallantry of the old 
combatants. I could with, methinks, 
theſe gentlemen had conſutted me in the 
romulgation of the cantlict. I was ob- 
— by a fair young maid whom I un- 
der ſtood to be called Elizabeth Preſton, 
daughter of the keeper of the garden, 
with a glals of water; whom I imagined 
might have been, for form's ſake, the ge- 
neral repreſentative of the lady fuught 
for, and from her beauty the proper 
Amary!its on theſe occaſions, It would 
have ran better in the challenge, [ 
James Miller, Serjeant, who have tra- 
n 
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* velled parts abroad, an came laſt from 
* the frontiers of Portugal, for the love 
* of Ehzabeth Preſton, do aſſert, that the 
* faid Elizabeth is the faireſt of women. 
Then the anſwer: I Timethy Buck, 
* who have ftayed in Great Britain dur- 
* ing all the war in foreign parts, for 
* the fake of Sufanna Page, do deny that 
* Elizabeth Preifon is fo fair as the ſaid 
* Sutanna Page. Let Sutanna Page look 
on, and I deſue of James Miller no fa- 
vour. 

This would give the battle quite ano- 
ther turn; and a proper ſtation for the 
ladies, whoſe complexion was diſputed 
by the ſword, would animare the diſput- 
ants with a more gallant incentive than 
the expectation of money from the {p-c- 
tators; though I would not have that 
lected, but thrown to that fair-one, 
whole lover- was approved by the donor. 

Vet, conlidering the thing wants fuch 
amendments, it was carried with great 
order. James Miller came on firft; pre- 
ceded by twodifabled drummers, to ſhew, 
I ſuppole, that the proſpect of mann«l 
bodies did not in the leaſt deter him. 
There aſcended with the daring Miller a 

tleman, whole name I could not learn, 
with a doggel air, as unſatisfied that he 
was not principal. This fon of anger 
lowered at the whole aſſembly, and weigh - 
ing himſelf as he marched around from 
fide to ſide, with a ſtiff knee and ſhuutder, 
he gave intimations of the purpoſe he 
ſmothered until he ſaw the iſſue of this 
encounter. Miiler had a blue ribbon 
tied round the ſword arm; which orna- 
ment 1 conceive to be the remain of that 
cyltom of wearing a miſtreſs's favour on 
ſuch occaſions of old. 

_ Miller is a man of fix foot eight inches 
height, of a kind but bold atpect, well 
faſhioned, and ready of his limbs; and 
ſuch a readinels as ſpoke his eaſe in them, 
was obtaine:l from a habit of motion in 
military exerciſe. | 
The expectation of the ſpectators was 

almolt at it's height, and the crowd 

ing in, ſeveral active perſons thought 
were placed rather according to their 
fortune than their merit, and took it in 
their heads to prefer themſelves from the 
gpen area or pit, to the galleries. This diſ- 
puie between deſert and property brought 
many to the ground, and raiſed others in 
opernon to the higheſt ſcats by turns, 
the fpace of ten minutes, until Ti- 
mothy Buck came on, and the whole 


alcmbly giving up their diſputes, turn- 


el their eyes upon the champions. Then 
it was that every man's affection turned 
to one or the other irreſiſtibly. A judi- 
cious gentleman near me (aid, I couid 
* methinks be Miller's ſecond, but I had 
rather have Buck for mine. Miller 
had an audacious look, that took the 
eye: Buck a perfect compoture, that en- 
gaged the judgment. Buck came on in 
a plain coat, and kept all his air until the 
mſtant of engaging; at which time he 
undrefied to his ſhirt, his arm adlurned 
with a bandage of red ribbon. No one 
can deferibe the tudden concern in the 
whole aſſembly; the moſt tumuituous 
crewd in nature was as ſtill and as much 
engaged, as if all their lives depended cn 
the firſt blow. The combatants met in 
the middle of the ſtage, and ſhaking 
hands as removing all malice, they re- 
tired with much grace to the extremities 
of it; from whence they inumediately 
faced about, and approached each other, 
Miller with an heart full of refolution, 
Buck with a watchtul untroubled coun - 
tenance; Buck regarding principally he 
own defence; Miller cluefly thaughttul 
of annoving his opponent. It is not 
eaſy to deſcribe the many eſcapes and im- 
perceptible defences berween two men of 
quick eyes and ready limbs; but Miller's 
heat laid him open to the rebuke of the 
calm Buck, by a large cut on the fore- 
head. Much effuſion of blood covered 
his eyes in a moment, and the huzzas of 
the crowd undoubtedly quickened the 
anguiſh. The afſembly was divided in- 
to parties upon their different ways of 
fighting z while a poor nymph in one of 
the galleries apparently ſuffered for Mil- 
ler, and burſt into a flood of tears. As 
foon as his wound was wrapped up, he 
came on again with a little rage, which 
fill dilabled him further. But what 
brave man can be wounded into more 
paticnce and caution? The next was a 
warm eager onltt, which ended in a de- 
ciſive ttroke on the left leg of Miller. 
The lady in the gallery, during this ſe- 
cond ftrife, covered her face; and for my 


E. could not keep my thoughts from 
being 


mottly employed on, the confidera- 
tion of her unhappy circumſtance that 
moment, hearing the claſh of ſwords, 
and apprehending life or victory concern- 
ed her lover in every blow, but not dar- 
ing to fatisfy herſelf on whom they fel]. 
The wound was expoſed to the view of 
all who could delight in it, and ſewed up 
on the ſtage. The turly ſecond * 
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ler declared at this time, that he would 
that day fortnight feht Mr. Buck at the 
fame weapons, declaring himſeif the 
maſter of the renowne:t Gorman ; but 
Buck denied him the honour of that 
© 1Fageous diſciple, and aſſertine that he 
himſ-lf had taught that champion, ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

There is ſomething in nature very un- 
accountaule on ſuch occaſions, when we 
ſre the people take a certain painful gra 
tification in heholding theſe encou ters. 
Js it eruelty that adminiſters this ort of 
delight? Or is ta pl-afre which is taken 
in the exerciſe of pity ? It was methought 
pretty remarkaiie, rant the buſine's of 
the div being a trial of (foil, the popu- 
larity did not run fo high as one would 
have expected on the ſie of Buck. Is 
it that people's paſſions have their riſe in 
felf-iove, and thought thenvelves (in 
ſpite of all the courage they had) liable 
to the fate of Miller, but could nut fo 
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— think themſelves qualified like 
ock ? 

Tully ſpeaks of this. cuftom with leſs 
horror than one would expect, though he 
confeſſes it was much ahuled in his time, 
an ſeems directly to approve of it under 
8's firſt regulations, when criminals only 
fought before the pro-1!e, * Crudele gla- 
Aatorum ſpecta ulum et inhumanum 
* 1cn..utlts didi folet 3 Ce aud ſcia Aannos 
ita fit ut nunc fit ; com very ſoutes ferra 
depugnabant, auribus jortafſe multa, 
oculis quadem nulla, pcicrat eſe fortior 
coutra dalorem et mortem dijceiplina.” — 
Tune ſhews of gladiators may be thought 
barvarous and inhumane, and I know 
not hut it is fo as it is now practiſed 3 
but in thoſe times when only criminals 
were comhrants, the ear perhaps might 
receive manv h-rrer initruchons, but 
it is impoſſible that any thing which 
aſtects our eyes, ſhoul4 fortify us is 
well againtt pain and death,” = 


TUESDAY, JULY 22. 


TUXE IMPUNE HAC FACIAS? TUYE HIC HOMINES ADOLESCENT ULOS, 
IMPERITOS RERUM, EDUCTOS ULIBFKE, IN FRAUDEM ICLICHS? 
SOLLICITANDO ET POLLICITANDO EORUM ANIMOS LACTAS? 

AC MERE TRICIOS AMOKES NUPTIIS CONGLUTINAS? 


Tzz. AND. ACT, v. 5c. & 


SHALL YOU ESCAPE WITH TMPUNITY; YOU WHO LAY SNARES FOR YOUNG MENg 
OF A LIBERAT. FNUCA TION, BUT UNACQUAINTED WITH THE WORLD; AND, BY 
FORCE OF IMPOR TUNITY AND FROMIL-ES, DRAW THEM IN e xl HARLOTS? 


HE other day paſſed by me in her 
chariot a lady with that pale and 

wan complexion, which we ſometimes 
ſee in young people, who are fallen into 
forrow, and private anxiety of mind, 
which antedate age and fickneſs. It is 
not three years ago, ſince the was gay, airy, 
and a little towards lihertme in her car- 
riage; but, methought, I eafily forgave 
her that litrle infolence, which the to fe- 
verely pays for in her prefent condition, 
Flavilla, of whom I am ſpeaking, is 
married to a ſullen fool with wealth: her 
beauty and merit are loſt upon the dolt, 
' who is infenſible of perfettion in any 
thing. Their hours together are either 


painful or infipkl: the minutes ſhe has 
to herlelf in his abtence are not ſufficient 
to give vent at her eyes to the grief and 
torment of his laſt converſation. This 
poor creature was facrinced with a tem- 
per, which, under the cultivation of a 


an of ſenie, would have made the molt 


agreeable companion, into the arms of 
this loathſome yoke: tellow by Sempro- 
mia. Semproma is a good lady, who 
tupports herielf in an affluent condition, 
by contracting triendfh;p with rich young 
widows, an. maiꝗs of plentiful fortunes 
at their own ditpoſal, and beſtowing her 
friends upon worthlets indigent fellows; 
on the other fide, ſhe inſnares inconfide- 
rate and raſh youths of great eſtates into 
the arms of vicious women. For this 
purpole, ſhe is accompliſhed in all the 
arts which can make her acceptable at 
impertinent vilits; ſhe knows all that 
paſſes in every quarter, and is well ac- 
quainted with kf the favourite ſervants, 
buſy-bodies, dependants, and poor rela- 
tions, of all perſons of condition in the 
whole tawn. At the price of 'a good 
ſum of money, S-mpronia, by the in- 
ftigation of Flavilta's mother, brought 
about the match for the daughter, and 
the reputation of this, which is app” 
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rently, in point of fortune, more than 
Flavilla could expect, has gained her the 
vifts ane frequent attendance a the 
crowd of mothers, who had rather fee 
their children miſerable in great wealth, 
than the happieſt of the roce of mankind 
in a lefs conſp cuous ſtate of life, When 
Semproma s ſo well ac nainted with 2 
wommn's temper and circumſtance, that 
the helieves marriage we uld be accepts 
able to her, an advantageons to the man 
who ſhall get her, her next ſtep is to 
look out for ſome one, whofe condition 
has fome ſecret wonnd in it, and wants 
a finn, vet, in the eye of the world, not 
unftritable to her. If fuch is not easily 
had, ſſie immediately adorns a worthleſs 
fellow with what eſtate the thinks con- 
venient, and adds as great a ſtiare of 

} humour and fobricty 3s is requi— 
Les after this is ſettled, no impntugi— 
ties, arts, and devices, are omitted, to 
haſten the lady to ker happineſs. in the 
general indeed ſhe is + perion of to ftrick 
3:.ftice, that ſhe marries a poor gillant 
to a rich wench, and a mongyleſs gil to 
a man of fortune. But then ſhe has no 
manner of conſcience in the «difparity, 
when ſhe has a mind to impole a poor 
rogue for one of an eſtate: ſhe has no re- 
morſe in adding to it, that he 3s illite- 
rate, ignorant, and unfaſhioned ; but 
makes theſe imperfections arguments of 
the truth of his wealth, and will, on ſuch 
an occaſion, with a very grave face, 
charge the people of condition with neg- 
ligence in the education of their chil- 
dren. Exception being made the other 
day againſt an ignorant booby of her 
own clothing, whom ſhe was putting 
off for a rich heir, Madam, fail he, 
© you Know there is no making chil- 
* dren, who know they have eſtates, at- 
© tend their books.” 

Sempronia, by theſe arts, is loaded 
with preſents, importuned for her ac- 
quaintance, and admired by thoſe who 
do not know the firtt taſte of life, as a 
woman of exemplary | pg. 
But fare, to murcler and to rab are leis 
iniquities, than to raiſe profit by abuſes 
as irrep?r1Hle as taking away life; but 
mere grievous, as making it laftingly 
unhappy. To rob a lady at play of 
half her fortune, is not ſo ill, as giving 
the whole and herſelf to an wworthy 
huſband. But $empronia can almimni- 
fter conſolation to an unhappy fair at 


home, by leading her to an agreeable, 


gallant elſewhere, She then can preach 
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the genera! condition of all the married 
world, and tell an unexperienced young 
woman the methods of ſoftening her 
affliction, and laugh at her fimpiic'ty 
and want of knowledge, with an“ Oh: 
© mv dear, you will know better.” 

The wickednels of Sempronia, one 
would think, ſhould be ſuperlative; but 
I cannot but eſteem that of ſame parents 
equal to it; I mean ſuch as ſacrifice the 
grentett enclowments and quaiifications 
to hate Hargans. A parent who forces 
a cht ola hheral and ingenuous ſpirit 
to the ums of a ciown or a block 
heal, ies her to a crime ton odious 
for a name. It is in a degree the unna- 
tural contun$:on of rational and brutal 
beings. Yer what is there fo common, 
as the beſtowing an accompliſhec! wo- 
man with ſuch a difparity? And Tconld 
name crowds who lead miſerable lives 
for want of knowledge, in their parents, 
ot this maxim, That good ſenſe and 
good nature always go together. That 
which is attributed to fools, and called 
g00-l- nature, is only an inability of ob- 
ſerving what is faulty, which turns, in 
marriage, into a ſuipicion of every thing 
as ſuch, from a coniciguinels of that 
inability, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
I Am entirely of your opinion with re- 

lation to the equeſtrian females, who 
affect both the maſculine and feminine 
air at the ſame time; and cannot forbear 
making a prefentment againſt another 
order of them, who grow very nume- 
rous and powerful; and fince our lan- 
guage is not very capable of good com- 

und words, I muſt be contented to 
call them only the Naked Shouldered, 
Theie beauties are not contented to 
make lovers wherever they appear, but 
they muſt make rivals at the fame te. 
Were you to ſte Gatty walk the Park 
at high mail, vou would expect thoſe 
who followed her and thoſe' whe met 
her woul4 immediately draw their {words 
for her. I hope, Sir, you will provide 
for the future, that women may ftick 
to their faces for doing any future miſ- 
chief, and not allow any but direct 
traders in beauty to expoſe more than 
the ſore- part of the neck, unleſs you 
pleaſe to allow this after-game fo thote 
who awe very defective in the charms of 
the countenance, I can fay, to my lor- 
row, the preſent practice is very unfair, 
when ts wo back is death: and it _ 
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be faid of our beauties, as a great poet 
did of bullets — 


They kill and woundlike Parthians asthey fly, 


J ſubmit this to your animadverſion; 
and am, for the little while I have 


87r 
left, your humble ſervant, the lan- 
guiſhing PHEILANTHUS, 


P.S.S ſe you mended my letter, 
and made a ſimile about the porcupine 3 
* I ſubmit that alſo. 


Ne CCCCXXXVIN. WEDNESDAY, JULY 23. 


JNMPERLAT ——_— 


ANIMUM REGE, QUT, NISI PARET, 


Hor. Er. 11. . 1. v. 63. 


—Y_ THY ort, 
AND CHECK THY RAGE, WHICH MUST BE RUL'D ON RULE, Carrtcie 


is a very common expreſſion, that 


ſuch a one is very good-natured, but 
very paſſionate. The expreſſion indeed 
is very good-natured, tu allow paſſionate 
people fo much quarter: but I think a 
paſſionate man deſerves the leaſt in- 
dulgence imaginable. It is faid, it is 
ſoon over; that 1s, all the miſchief he 
does is quickly ditpatched, which, I 
think, is no great recommendation to 
favour. I have known one of theſe 
good-natured paſſionate men ſay in a 
mixed company, even to his own wife 
or child, ſuch things as the moit inve- 
terate enemies of his family would not 
have ſpoke, even in imagination. It is 
certain that quick ſenſibility is inſepara- 
ble from a ready underttanding ; but 
why ſhould not that good underſtanding 
call to itſelf all it's force on ſuch occa- 
fions, to maſter that ſudden inclination 
to anger? One of the greateſt ſouls now 
in the world is the moit ſubject by na- 
ture to anger, and yet fo famous for a 
conqueſt of himſelf this way, that he is 
nown example when you talk of 
temper and command of a man's ſelf, 
To contain the ſpirit of anger, is the 
worthiĩeſt diſcipline we can put ourtelves 
to. When a min has male any progreis 
this way, a frivoious fellow in a paſſion, 
is to him as contemptible as a froward 
child. It oughtto be the ftuily of every 
man, for his own quiet and peace. 
When he ſtands combuſtible and ready 
to flame upon every thing that touches 
him, life is as uneaſy to himſelf as it is 
to all about him. Sincropius leads, of 
all men living, the mott ridiculous life; 
he is ever offending, and begging par- 
don, If his man enters the room with. 
out what he was ſent for That blocks 
head, begins he Gentlemen, I atk 
* your pardon, but ſervants now- a- 


* days.” The wrong plates are laid, 
they are thrown into the middle of the 
room; his wife ftands hy in pain for 
him, which he ſees in her face, and an- 
ſwers, as if he had heard all ſhe was 
thinking: Why, what the devil! why 
do not you take care to give orders in 
© theſe things? His friends fit down 
to a taſte leſs plenty of every thing, every 
minute — new inſults from his 
impertinent paſſions. In a word, to eat 
with, or vittt Sincropius, is no other 
than going to ſee him exerciſe his fa- 
mily, exerciſe their patience, and his 
own anger. 

It is monſtrous that the ſhame and 
confuſion in which this good - natured 
angry man muſt needs behold his friends, 
while he thus lays about him, does not 
give him ſo much reflection as to create 
an amendment. This is the moſt ſcan- 
dalous diſuſe of reaſon imaginable; all 
the harmli is part of him is no more than 
that of a bull-dog, they are tame na 
longer than they are not offended. One 
of theſe good-natured angry men ſhall, 
in an inſtant, aſſemble together io many 
alluſicns to ſecret circumſtances, as are 
enough to diſſolre the peace of all the 
families and friends he is acquainted, 
with, in a quarter of an hour, and yet 
the next moment be the beft-natured 
man in the whole world. If you would 
ſee paſſion in it's purity, without mix- 
ture of reaſon, behold it repreſented in 
a mad hero, drawn by a mad poet. 


Nat. Lee makes his Alexander ſay thus: 


© Away, begone, and give a whirlwind room, 
© Or I will biow you up like duff! avauncy 
s Madneſs but meanly repreſents my toil, 
Eternal diſcord | 
© Fury! revenge! diſdain and indignation ! 
Tear my ſwoln breaft, make way for fire 
£ and tempeſt. 
13 My 
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© My braia is burſt, debate and reaſon 


© quench ©; 
© The ſtorm is up, and my hot bleeding heart 
Splits with the cack, while paſſions like the 
| « wind, 


© Riſe up to heav n, and put out all the ſſ ars. 


Every paſſionate fellow in town talks 

half the day with as little conſiſtency, 

and threatens things as much out of his 
wer. 

The next diſagreeable perſon to the 
outrageous gentleman, is one of a much 
lower oriler of anger, and he is what we 
commonly call a peeviſh fellow. A 
peeviſh fellow is one who has ſome rea- 
fon in himſelf for being out of humour, 
or has a natural incapacity tor delight, 
and therefore difturbs all who are hap- 
pier than himſelf with Piſhes and Pſhaws, 
or other well · bred inte riections, at every 
thing that is ſaid or done in his pre- 
ſence. There ſhould be phyſic mixed 
in the food of all which theſe fellows 
eat in good company. This degree of 
anger paſſes, fortooth, for a delicacy of 
j —_— that will not admit of being 
eaſily pleaſed; but none above the cha- 
racer of wear ng a peeviſh man's livery, 
onght to bear with his ill- manners. All 
things among men of ſenſe and condi- 
tion ſhould paſs the cenſure, and have 
the protection of the eye of reaſon. 

o man ought to be tolerated in an 
habitual humour, whim, or particulari- 
ty of behaviour, by any who do not 
wait upon him for bread. Next to the 
peeviſh fellow is the ſnarler. This gen- 
tleman deals mightily in what we call 
the irony; and as thoſe ſort of people 
exert themſelves moſt againſt thoſe be- 
low them, you ſee their humour heſt in 
their talk to their ſervants. © That is 
© fo like yon, you are a fine fellow, 
© thou art the quickeſt head-picce,” and 
the like. One would think the hec- 


toring, the ſtorming, the ſullen, and all 


the different ſpecies and ſubordinations 
of the angry, thould be cured, by know- 
ing they live only as pardoned men; 
and how pitiful is the condition of be- 
ing only ſuffered ? But I am interrupted 
12 pleaſanteſt ſcene of anger and the 

ppointment of it that I have ever 
known, which happened while I was 
yet writing, and I overheard as I fat in 
the back-room at a French bookſeller 8. 
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There came into the A learned 
man with an I and, 
though a perſon of great parts other - 
wiſe, flow in underſtanding any thing 
which makes againſ himſelf. The com- 
1 of the faulty man, and the whim- 
cal perplexity of him that was juſtly 
angry, is perfectly new. After turning 
over many volumes, faid the ſeller to 
the buyer Sir, you know I have lon 
© atked you to fend me back the fc 
volume of French ſermons I formerly 
lent you. —“ Sir,” faid the chapman, 
I have often looked for it, but cannot 
find it; it is certainly loſt, and I know 
not to whom I lent it, it is ſo many 
years ago. Then, Sir, here is the 
other volume, I will ſend_ you home 
that, and pleaſe to pay for both. 
My friend,” replied he, canſt thou 
be ſo ſenſeleſs as not to know that one 
volume is as imperfect in my library 
as in your ſhop? —“ Yes, Sir, but it 
is you have loſt the firſt volume, and 
© to be ſhort, I will be paid.“ Sir, 
anſwered the chapman, you are a 
6 young man, your book 1s loſt, and 
learn by this little loſs to bear much 
© greater adverſities, which you mult 
© expect to meet with. —“ Yes, Sir, I 
will bear when I mult, but I have not 
loſt now, for I ſay you have it, and 
thall pay me. — Friend, you grow 
warm; I tell you the book is loſt, and 
I foreſee in the courſe even of a pro- 
ſperous life, that you will meet afflic- 
tions to make you mad, if you cannot 
bear this trifle. '——-* Sir, there is in 
this caſe no need of bearing, for you 
have the book. —“ I fay, Sir, I have 
not the book. But your paſſion will 
not let you hear enough to be informed 
that I have it not. Learn reſignation 
of yourſelf to the diſtreſſes of this life: 
nay, do not fret and fume, it is my 
duty to teil you that you are of an 
impatient ſpirit, and an impatient ſpi- 
© rit is never without woe. — Was 
* ever any thing like this? “ Yes, Sir, 
© there have been many things like this. 
© The loſs is but atrifle, but your tem- 
0 per is wanton, and incapable of the 
© leaſt pain; therefore let me adviſe you, 
© be patient, the book is loſt, but do 
© not you for 3 
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Ne CCCCXXXIX. THURSDAY, JULY 24. 


HI NARRATA FERUNT ATLIO: MENSURAQUE FICTI 
CRESCIT; ET AUDITIS ALIQUID NOVUS ADJICIT AUCTOR. 


Ovio, Mr. L. III. v. 57. 


SOME TELL WHAT THEY HAVE HEARD, ON TALES DEYISE ; 
EACH FICTION STILL IMPROV D WITH ADDED LIES. 


VID deſcribes the palace of Fame 
as ſituated in the very center of 
the univerſe, and perforated with fo 
many windows avenues as gave 
her the fight of every thing that was 
done in the heavens, in the earth, and 
in the ſea, The ſtructure of it was 
contrived in fo admirable a manner, 
that it echoed every word which was 
ſpoken in the whole compaſs of nature; 
* fo that the palace, ſays the poet, 
„was always filled with a contuled 
© hubbub of low dying ſounds, the 
* voices being almoſt ſpent and worn 
* out before they arrived at this general 
© rendezvous of ſpeeches and whiſpers.” 
I confider courts with the ſame re- 
— to the governments which they 
uperintend, as Ovid's palace of Fame 
with regard to the univerſe. The eyes 
of a watchful miniſter run through the 
whole people. There is ſcarce a mur- 
mur or complaint that does not reach 
his ears. They have news-gatherers 
and intelligencers diſtributed into their 
ſeveral walks and quarters, who bring 
in their reſpective quotas, and make 
them acquainted with the diſcourſe and 
converſation of the whole kingdom or 
commonwealth where they are employed. 
The wiſeſt of kings, alluding to theſe 
inviſible and unſuſpected ſpies, who are 
es by kings and rulers over their 
ellow-citizens, as well as to thoſe vo- 
luntary informers, that are buzzing 
about the ears of a great man, and mak - 
ing their court by ſuch ſecret methods 
of intelligence, has given us a very pru- 
dent caution— Curle not the king, no 
not in thy thought, and curte not the 
rich in thy bed-chamber : for 2 bird 
of the air ſhall carry the voice, and 
that which hath wings hail tell the 
matter. 
As it is abſolutely neceſſary for rulers 
to make nie of other pcople s eyes and 
ears, they thould take particular care to 
do it in ſuch a manner, that it may not 
bear too hard on the perivn whole Lite 


and converſation are inquired into, A 
man who 1s capable of {o infamous a 
calling as that of a ſpy, is not very 
much to be relied upon. He can have 
no great ties of honour, or checks of 
conſcience, to reſtrain him in thoſe co- 
vert evidences, where the perſon accuſed 
has no opportunity of vindicating him- 
ſelf. He will be more induſtrious to 
carry that which is grateful than that 
which is true. There will be no occa- 
fion for him if he does not hear and fee 
things worth diſcovery ; ſo that he na- 
turaily inflames every word and cir- 
cumſtance, aggravates what is faulty, 
perverts what is good, and milrepreſents 
what is indifferent, Nor is it to be 
doubted but that ſuch ignominious 
wretches let their private paſſions into 
theſe their clandeſtine informations, and 
often wreak their particular fpite and 
malice againſt the perſon whom they 
are let to watch, It is a pleaſant ſcene 
enough, which an Italian author de- 
ſcribes between a ſpy and a cardinal 
who employed him. The car linal is 
repreſented as minuting duwn every 
thing that is told to him. The foy 
begins with a low voice“ Such an one, 
© the advocate, whiiperert to one of his 
« friends, within my hcaring, that your 
© eminence was a very great poltroon;' 
and after having given his patron time 
to take it down, adds, that another called 
kim a mercenary raſc in a public con- 
verlation. The cardinal repl:es—* Very 
4 well,* and hids him go on. The foy 
proceeds, and loads him with reports of 
the fame nature, till the cardinal riſes 
in great wrath, calls lim an impussent 
lcomdrel, and kicks hiin out of the 
room. 

It is obſerved of grent and hercic 
minds, that they have not only ſhewn 
a particular diſregard to thote unmerit- 
ed reproaches which have been catt upon 
them, but have been altogether free 
from that impertinent curioſity of en- 
quiring aſter them, or the poor revenge 

382 of 
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of reſenting them. The hiſtories of 
Alexander and Cæſar are full of this 
kind of inftances. Vulgar fouls are of 
a quite contrary character. Dionyſius, 
the tyrant of Sicily, had a dungeon 
which was a very curious piece of ar- 
chitecture, and of which, as I am in- 
formed, there are fiill to be ſeen ſome 
remains in that iſland. It was called 
Dionyſius's ear, and built with ſeveral 
little windings and labyrinths in the 
form of a real ear. The ſtructure of it 
made it a kind of a whiſpering place, 
but ſuch a one as gathere the voice of 
him who ſpoke into a funnel, which was 
placed at the very 15 of it. The 1 
rant uſed to lodge all his ſtate criminals, 
or thoſe whom he ſuppoſed to be en- 
together in any evil deſigns upon 
im, in this dungeon. He had at the 
ſame time an apartment over it, where 
he uſed to apply himfelf to the funnel, 
and by that means overheard every thing 
that was whilpered in the — I 
believe one may venture to athrm, that 
a Czfſar or an Alexander would have 
rather died by the treaton, than have 
uſed ſuch diſingenuous meons for the 
detecting it. 

A man, who in ordinary life is very 
inquiſitive after every thing that is ſpoken 
ill of him, paſſes his time but very indif- 
terently. He is wounded by every ar- 
row that is ſhot at him, and puts it in the 
power of every inſignificant enemy to 
diiquict him. Nay, he will tuffer from 
what has been ſaid of him, when it is 
forgotten by thoſe who {aid or heard it. 
For this reaſon I could never bear one 
of thoſe officious friends, that would be 
telling every malicious report, every idle 
cenſure that paſſed upon me. The tongue 
ct man is fo petulaat, and his thoughts 
{ variable, at one ſhould not lay too 


great a ſtreſs upon any preſent ſpeeches 
and opinions. Praiſe and obloquy pro- 
ceed very frequently out of the tame 
mouth, upon the ſame perſon, and upon 
the ſame occaſion. A generous enemy 
will ſometimes beſtow commendations, 
as the deareſt friend cannot ſometimes 
refrain from ſpeaking ill. The man 
who is indifferent in either of theſe re- 
ſp-&s, gives his opinion at random, and 
praiſes or diſapproves as he finds him- 
ſelf in humour. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with part of 
a character which is finely drawn hy the 
Earl of Clarendan, in the firſt hook of 
his hiſtory, and which gives us the live- 
Iv picture of a cat man teazing him- 
ſelf with an ahturd curioſity. 
* He had not that appl.cation and 
ſubmiſſion, ind r-vc1 ence for the queen, 
as might have heen expected from his 
wildom and hreeding; an otten croſſ- 
eil her pretences and {hires with more 
widenels than was natural to him. 
Yet he was impertinemly folicitous to 
know what lu matte aid of him in 
private, aud whit retentments the kad 
towards him. And when bv fome 
confideents, who had their ends upon 
him from thule offices, hu was in- 
for med of finde hitter expreſſions fal- 
len from her majeity, he was fo ex- 
ceedingly afflicted and tormented with 
the ſen ſe of it, that ſometimes hy pal- 
ſionate complaints and repreientations 
to the king ſometimes by more du- 
tiful addreſſes and expotulitions with 
the queen in bewalling his misfor- 
tune; he frequently cxpoſed hiinſelf, 
and left his condition worſe than it 
was before, and the eclaircifſement 
commonly ended in the diſcovery of 
the perions from whom he had recerved 
© his molt ſecret intelligence. C 
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VIVEAE SI RECTE NESCIS, DISCEDE PERITIS. 


Hor. Er.11. L. 2. v. 21% 


LEARN TO LIVE WELL, OR FAIRLY MAKE YOUR WILL. Porz. 


Have already given my reader an 
1 account of a Ke of —＋ fellows 
who are paſſing their ſummer together 
in the country, being provided with a 
great houſe, where there is not only a 
convenient apartment for every particu- 


lar perſon, but a large infirmary for the 
reception of ſuch of them as are any way 
indiſpoſed or out of humour. Having 
_ received a letter from the ſecretary 
of this ſociety, by order of the whole 

ity, which acquaints me 2 
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their behaviour during the laſt week, I 
ſhall here make a preſent of it to the 
public. | 


MR, SPECTATOR, 
W E ave glad to final that vou approve 
the eſtahliſhment winch we have 
here made for tne retrieving of good- 
manners and agreeable converſation, and 
ſhall uſe our h-& endeavours fo to im- 
prove ourſelves in this our tummer re- 
tirement, that we may next winter ſerve 
as patterns to the town, But to the end 
that this our inſtitution may he no leſs 
advantageous to the public than to our- 
ſelves, we ſhall communicate to you one 
week of our proceedings, deſiring you 
at the ſame time, if you ſce any thing 
faulty in them, to favour us with your 
adlmon tions. For you muſt know, Sir, 
that it has b cn propoſed amongſt us to 
chooſe you for our viſitor; to which I 
muſt further adi, that one of the col- 
lege having declared laſt week, he did 
not like the Spectator of the day, and 
not being able to aſſign any juſt reaſons 
for luch a diſlike, he was tent to the in- 
firmarv, nemine contradicente. 

On Monday the aſſemhly was in very 
good humour, having received ſome re- 
cruits of French claret that morning: 
when unluckily, towards the middle of 
the dinner, one of the company ſwore 
at his ſervant in a very rough manner, 
for having put too much water in his 
wine. Upon which the prefident of the 
day, who is always the mouth of the 
company, after having convinced him 
of che impertinence of his paſſion, and 
the inſult he had made upon the com- 
pany, ordered his man to take him from 
the table and convey him to the infir- 
mary. There was but one more ſent 
away that day; this was a gentleman 
who is reckoned by ſome perſons one 
of the greateſt wits, and by others one 
of the greateſt hoobies, about town, This 
you will [ay is a itrange character; but 
what makes it ſtranger yet, is a very 
true one, for he is perpetually the reverſe 
of himſelt, being always merry or dull 
to excels, We brought him hither to 
divert us, which he did very weil upon 
the road, having laviſhed away as much 
wit and laughter upon the hackney- 
coachman as might have ſerved him 
during his whole ſtay here, had it been 
duly managed. He had been lumpiſh 
for two or three days, but was fo far 
connived at, in hopes of recovery, that 
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we diſpatched one of the hriſkeft fellows 
among the brotherhoo into the infir- 
mary, for having told Mm at table he 
was not merry. But our prefident ob- 
— _ he indulged himſelf in this 
ng fit of ſtupidity, and conſtruin 
as 2 — 4 of the college, — 
him to retire into the place prepared for 
ſuch companions. . was no ſooner 
got into it, but his wit and mirth re- 
turned upon him in ſo violent a manner, 
that he ſhook the whole infirmary witn 
the noiſe of it, and had fo good an ef- 
fect upon the reſt of the patients, that 
he brought them all out to dinner with 
him the next day. 

On Tueſilay we were no ſooner fat 
down, but one of the company com- 
plained that his head aked; wpon which 
another aſked him in an inſolent man- 
ner, what he did there then: this inſen- 
ſibly grew into ſome warm words; ſo that 
the preſident, in order to keep the peace, 
gave directions to take them both from 
the table, and lodge them in the infir- 
mary. Not long after, another of the 
company telling us, he knew by a pain 
in his ſhoulder that we ſhould have ſome 
rain, the prefident ordered him to be re- 
moved, and placed as a weather-glaſs 
in the apartment above-mentioned. 

On Wedneſday a gentleman having 
received a letter written in a woman's 
hand, and changing colour twice or 
thrice as he read it, deſired leave to re- 
tire into the infirmary. The preſident 
conſented, but denied him the uſe of 
Er ink, and paper, till ſuch time as 

e had ſlept upon it. One of the com- 
pany being ſeared at the lower end of 
the table, and diſcovering his ſecret diſ- 
content by finding fault with every diſh 
that was ſerve4 up, and refuſing to 
laugh at any thing that was faid, the 
preſident told him, that he found he 
was in an uneaſy ſeat, and defired him 
to accommodate himſelf better in the in- 
firmary. After dinner a very honeſt fel- 
low chanced to let a pun fall from him; 
his neighbour cried out— To the in- 
© firmary;” at the ſame time pretending 
to be fick at it, as having the {ame na- 
tural antipathy to a pun, which ſome 
have to a cat. This produced a long 
debate. Upon the whale, the punſter 
2 acquitted, and his neighbour ſent 
off. X 

On Thurſday there was but one de- 
linquent. This was a gentleman of 
ſtrong voice, but weak . 
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He had unluckily engaged himſelf in a 
diſpute with a man of excellent ſenſe, 
but of a modeſt elocution. The man of 
heat replied to every anſwer of his an- 
— with a louder note than ordi- 

„and only raiſed his voice when he 
| if have enforced his grgnment. 
Finding himſelf at length driven to an 
abſurdity, he ſtill reaſoned in a more 
clamorous and confuſed manner, and 
to make the greater impreſſion upon his 
hearers, concluded with a loud thump 

n the table. The preſident imme- 
diately ordered him to be carried off, 
and 4 with water-gruel, till ſuch 
time as he ſhould be ſuſhciently weak - 
ened ſer converſation. 

On Friday there paſſed very little 
remarkable, ſaving anly, that feveral 
petitions were read of the pertons in cuſ- 
to. ly, deſuing to be rcieated from their 
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confinement, and 1 „ for one 
another's good behaviour for the fu- 
ture. . 

On Saturday we received many ex- 
cuſes from perſons who had found them- 
ſelves in an unſociable temper, and had 
voluntarily ſhut themſelves up. The 
infirmary was indeed never fo full as on 
this day, which TI was at ſome lots to 
account for, till upon my going abroad 
I obſerved that it ws an eaſterly wind. 
The retirement of moit of my friends 
has given me opportunity and leiſure of 
writing you this letter, which I mult not 
concluile without afſuring yon, that ail 
the members of our college, as well 
thoſe who are under confinement, as 
thote who are at liberty, are your very 
humbie ſervants, though none more 
than, &c, 


SATURDAY, JULY 26, 


$1 FRACTUS ILLABATUR ons, 


INPAVIDUM FERIENT RUIN AE, 


Hoa. OD. 111. L. 3 v. To 


SHOULD THE WHOLE FRAME OF NATURE ROUND RIM BREAK, 
IN RUEIN AND CONFUSION HURL Dy 
ME, UNCONCERN'D, WOULD HEAR THE MIGHTY CRACK, 


AND STAND SECURE AMIDST A FALLING WORLD». 


AN, conſidered in himſelf, is a 

very helplefs and a very wretch- 

ed being. He is ſubject every moment 

to the greateſt calamities and misfor- 

tunes. He is beſet with dangers on all 

ficles, and may become unhappy by 

numberleſs caſualties, which he could 

not foreſee, nor have prevented had he 
foreſeen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are ob- 
noxious to ſo many accidents, that we 
are under the care of one who directs 
contingencies, and has in his hands the 
management of every thing that is capa- 
ble of annoying or — us; who 
knows the aſſiſtance we ſtand in need of, 
and is always ready to beſtow it on thoſe 
who alk it of him. . 

The natural homage which ſuch a 
creature bears to fo infinitely wiſe and 

a Bcing, is a firm reliance on him 

r the bleſſings and conveniencies of 
life, and an habitual truſt in him for de- 
hverance out of all ſuch dangers and 


difficulties as may befal us. 


ANON. 


The man who always lives in this 
diſpoſition of mind, has not the fame 
dark and melancholy views of human 
nature, as he who confiders himſelf ah- 
ſtractedly from this relation to the Su- 
* Being. At the ſame time that 

reflects upon his own weakneſs and 
imperte ction, he comforts himſelf with 
the contemplation of thoſe divine attri- 
butes, which are employed for his ſafety 
and his welfare. He finds his want of 
torefight made up by the omniſcience of 
him who is his ſupport. He is not ſen- 
fible of his own want of ſtrength, when 
he knows that his helper is Almightv. 
In ſhort, the perſon who has a firm 
truſt on the Supreme Being, is powerful 
in his power, wile by his wiſdom, hap- 
py by his happineſs. He reaps the be- 
nefit of every divine attribute, and loics 
his own intufficiency in the fulnets ot 
infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more eaſy to us, 
we are commanded to put our truſt in 
him, who is thus able to relieve and ſuc - 

cour 
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cour us; the divine goodneſs having 
made ſuch a reliance a duty, notwith- 
ſtanding we ſhould have been miſerable 
had it been forbidden us. 

Among ſeveral motives, which might 
be made uſe of to recommend this dut 
to us, I ſhall only take notice of hal! 
that follow. 

The firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we are 
promiſed he will not fail thoſe who put 
their truſt in him. 

But without conſidering the ſuperna- 
tural bleſſing which accompanies this 
duty, we may obſerve that it has à na- 
tural tendency to it's own reward, or in 
other words, that this firm truſt and 
confidence in the great Diſpoler of all 
things contributes very much to the get- 
ting clear of any affliction, or to the 
bearing it manfu 8. A perſon who be- 
lieves he has his ſuccour at hand, and 
that he acts in the fight of his friend, 
often exerts himſelf beyond his abilities, 
and does wonders that are not to be 
matched by one who is not animated 
with ſuch a confidence of ſucceſs. I 
could produce inſtances, from hiſtory, 
of generals, who, out of a belief that 
they were under the protection of ſome 
inviſible aſſiſtant, did not only encou- 
rage their ſoldiers to do their utmoſt, but 
have acted themſelves beyond what they 
would have done, had they not been in- 
ſpired by ſuch a belief. i might in the 
ſame manner ſhew how ſuch a truſt in 
the aſſiſtance of an Almighty Being, 
naturally produces patience, hope, chear- 
fulneſs, and all other diſpoſitions of 
mind that alleviate thoſe calamities 
which we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue adminiſters 
great comfort to the mind of man in 
times of poverty and aſfliction, but moſt 
of all in the hour of death. When the 
foul is hovering in the laſt moments of 
it's ſeparation, when it is juſt entering 
on another ſtate of exiſtence, to converie 


with ſcenes, and objeds, and compa- 
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nions that are altogether new, what can 
ſupport her under ſuch tremblings of 
thought, ſuch fear, ſuch anxiety, ſuch 
apprehenſions, but the caſting of all her 
cares upon him who firſt gave her being, 
who has conduQed her throuch one 
ſtage of it, and will be always with ber 
to guide and comfort her in her progreſs 
through eternity ? 

David has very beautifully repreſents 
ed this ſtcady reliance on God Almighty 
in his twenty-third plalm, which is a 
kind of paitoral hymn, and filled with 
thole alluſions which are uſual in that 
kind of writing. As the poetry is v 
exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my reader wi 
the following tranllation of it, 


1. 


"F" HE Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, 
And ſeed me with a ſhepherd's care 3 

His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 

And guard me with a watchful eye ; 

My ncon-day wall:s he ſhall attend, 

And all my mid-night hours deiend. 


11. 
When in the ſultry glebe I faint, 


Or on the thirity mountain pant; 

To terti;e vales and dewy meads 

My weary wande'ring ſteps he leads; 
Where pracetul 11ers, ſaft and Nluws 
Amid the verdant land{kiv flow, 


111. 
Tho? in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overſpread, 
My ftedfaft heart ſhall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me fill x 
Thy friendly crook ſhall give me sid, 
And guide me thro” the dreadful ſhade. 


IV. 


Tho" in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilas I fray, 
Thy bounty thall my pains beguile : 

The barren wilderneſs ſhail ſmile, 

With ſudden greens and herbage crown'd, 
And ſtreams ſhall murmur all around. 


C 


R 
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Ne CCCCXLII. MONDAY, JULY 28. 


SCRIBIMUS INDOCTI DOCTIQUE 


Hos. Er. 1. L. 2. v. 117. 


nenn CANNOT WEITE, AND THOSE WHO CAN, 
ALL RHYME, AND SCRAWL, AND 5SCRIBBLE, TO A MAN. 


Do not know whether I enough ex- 

plained myſelf to the world, when I 
invited all men to be affiſtant to me in 
this my work or ſpeculation; for I have 
not yet acquamted my readers, that be- 
fides the letters and valuable hints I have 
from time to time received from my cor- 
reſpondents, I have by me — cu- 
rious and extraordinary papers ſent with 
a deſign (as no one will doubt when 
they are publiſhed) that they may be 
printed intire, and without any altera- 
tion, by way of Spectator. I muſt ac- 
knowledge alſo, that I myſelf being the 
firit projector of the paper, thought I 
had a right to make them my own, by 
dretffing them in my own ſtyle, by leav- 
ing out what would not appear like 
mine, and by adding whatever might 
be proper to adapt them to the character 
and genius of my paper, with which it 
was almoſt impoſſible they could exactly 
correſpond, it being certain that hardly 
two men think alike, and therefore fa 
many men, ſo many Spectators. Be- 
fides, I mult own my weakneſs for 
is ſuch, that if I conſulted that only, 
might be ſo far ſwayed by it, as almoſt 
to wiſh that no one could write a Spec- 
tator beſides myſelf; nor can I deny, 
but upon the firtt peruſal of thoſe pa- 

rs, I felt ſome ſecret inclinations of 

II- will tow2gls the perſons who wrote 
them. This was the impreſſion I had 
upon the firſt reading them ; but upon 
2 late review, more for the ſake of en- 
tertainment than uſe, regarding them 
with another eye than I had at 
firſt, (for by converting them as well 
as I could to my own uſe, I thought I 
had utterly diſabled them from ever of - 
fending me again as Spectators) I found 
myſelf i moved by a paſſion very different 
from that of envy; ſenſibly touched 
with pity, the ſofteſt and — 
of all paſſions, when I reflected what a 
cruel diſappointment the negle& of thoſe 


papers mu needs have been to the 


writers who impatiently longed to ſes 
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them a in print, and who, no 
doubt, triumphed to themſelves in the 
hopes of having a ſhare with me in the 
applauſe of the public; a pleaſure fo 
great, that none but thoſe who have ex- 
perienced it can have a ſenſe of it. In 
this manner of viewing thoſe papers, I 
really found I had not done them juſ- 
tice, there being ſomething ſo extremely 
natural and peculiarly good in fome of 
them, that I will appeal to the world 
whether it was — e to alter a word 
in them without doing them a manifeſt 
hurt and violence; and whether they 
can ever appear rightly, and as they 
ought, but in their own native dreſs and 
colours. And therefore I think I ſhould 
not only wrong them, but deprive the 
world of a conſiderable fatisfaftion, 
ſhould I any longer delay the making 
them public. 

After I have publiſhed a few of theſe 
SpeRators, I doubt not but I ſhall find 
the ſucceſs of them to equal, if not ſur - 
paſs, that of the beſt of my own. 
author ſhould take all methods to hum- 
ble himſelf in the opinion he has of his 
own performances. When theſe papers 
appear to the world, I doubt not but 
they will be followed by many others; 
and I ſhall not repine, though I myſelf 
ſhall! have left me but very few days to 
appear in public: but preferring the 
general and adyantage to any con- 
fiderations of myſelf, I am reſolved for 
the future to publiſh any Spectator that 
deſerves it, intire, and without any al- 
teration: aſſuring the world, if there 
can be need of it, that it is none of 
mine; and if the authors think fit to 
ſubſcribe their r 1 7 add them. 

I think the promoting 
this generous and uſeful defign, will be 
by giving out ſubjefts or themes of all 
kinds whatſbever, on which (with a 
preamble of the extraordinary benefit 
and advan that may accrue thereby 
to the — I will invite all manner 
of periops, whether citizens, 
couruuers, 
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eourtiers, gentlemen of the town or 
country, and all beaux, rakes, ſmarts, 
prudes, coquettes, houſewives, and all 
ſorts of wits, whether male or female, 
and however diſtinguiſhed, whether they 
be true wits, whole, or half wits, or 
whether arch, dry, natural, acquired, 
genuine, or ed wits z and perſons 
of all ſorts of tempers and complexions, 
whether the ſevere; the delightful, the 
impertinent, the a ble; the thought- 
ful, the buſy, or careleſs, the ſerene or 
cloudy, jovial or melancholy, unto- 
wardly or ealy, the cold, temperate, or 
ine; and of what manners or diſ- 
tions ſoever, whether the ambitious 
or humble-minded, the proud or pitt- 
ful, ingenious or baſe-minded, 
or ill-natured, public · ſpirĩted or ſelfiſh ; 
and under what fortune or circumſtance 
ſoever, whether the contented or miſe- 
rable, happy or unfortunate, high or 
low, rich or poor, whether ſo through 
want of money, or deſire of more, 
healthy or fickly, married or ſingle; 
nay, whether tall or ſhort, fat or lean ; 
and of what trade, occupation, profeſſion, 
ſtation, country, faction, party, per- 
ſuaſion, quality, age or condition ſo- 
ever, who have ever made thinking a 
part of their buſineſs or diverſion, and 
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have any thing worthy to impart on 
theſe ſubjects to the — — to 
their ſeveral and reſpective talents or 
— and as the ſubject given out 

its their tempers, humours, or circum- 
ſtances, or may be made profitable to 
the public by their particular knowledge 
or experience in the matter propoſed, to 
do their utmoſt on them by ſuch a time, 
to the end they may receive the inex- * 
preſſible and irreſiſtible pleaſure of ſee 
ing their effays allowed of and reliſhed 
by the reſt of mankind. 

I will not prepoſſeis the reader with 
too great expeRation of the extraordi- 
nary advantages which muſt redound to 
the public by theſe effays, when the dif- 
ferent thoughts and obſcrvations of ail 
ſorts of perſons according to their qua- 
lity, age, ſex, education, feſhons, 
humours, manners and conditions, &c. 
ſhall be ſet dut by themſelves in the 
clearett and moſt genuine light, and as 
they themſelves would wiſh to have them 
appear to the world. 

he Theſis propoſed for the preſent 
exerciſe of the adventurers to write Spec- 
tators, is Mone, on which ſuhject 
all perſons are deſired to ſend in their 
thoughts within ten days after the date 
her:of, T 


Ne CCCCXLII. TUESDAY, JULY 29. 


SUBLATAM Z OCULIS QUARIMUS INVIDI. 


Hor. Oo. XXIV. L. 3 V. 33s 


SNATCH'D FROM OUR SIGHT, WE EAGERLY roses, 
AND FONDLY WOULD REECAL HER TO OUR VIEW. 


CAMILLA TO THE SPECTATOR. 


VENICE, JULY 10, N.9, 
Mt. SPECTATOR, 


Take it extremely ill, that you do 
not reckon conſpicuous perſons of 
nation are within your cognizance, 
though out of the dominions of Great 
Britain. I little thought in the green 
— of my life, that I ſhould ever call 
an happineſs to be out of dear Eng- 
land; but as I grew to woman, I found 
myſelf leſs acceptable in proportion to 
the increaſe of my merit. eir cars 
in Italy are ſe Jfrrently formed from 
the make of yours in England, that I 
never come upon the but a gene- 
ral — n 1 * coun- 
tenanes of the people. I 


dwell vpon a note, I behold all the men 
accompanying me with heads inclining, 
and falling of their perions on one fide, 
as dying away with me. The women 
too do juſtice to my merit, and no ill- 
natured worthleſs creature cries—* The 
* vain thing, when Tam wrapt up ia the 
formance of my part, and fenhiHly 
touched with the effect my voice has 
upon all who hear me. I live here du- 
tinguiſhed as one whom nature has been 
liberal to in a graceful] perſon, an ex- 
alted mien, and heavenly voice. Theſe 
particularities in this ftrange country, 
are arguments for re: pect and generoſity 
to her who is poſſeſſed of them. The 
Italians fee a thouſand beauties I am 
ſenſible I have no pretence to, and abun- 
dantly make up to me the injuſtice I re- 
31 ceived 


dog 


ceived in my own country, of difallow- 
ing me what I really had. The hu- 
mour of hiſſing, which you have _— 
vou, I do not know any thing of; an 
their appliutes are uttered in fighs, and 
bearing a part at the -adences of voice 
with the perſons who are performing. 
I am often put in mind of thoſe com- 
plaiſant lines of my own countryman, 
when he is calling all his taculties toge - 
ther to hear A a ella: 


Lt ail ' huſh'd, each ſof ct motion ceaſe, 
B ev rv loud tumultuoust mag 1t al peace 
Ano ev ry rude: gap of oreath 
Be calm, as io the arms of death: 
And thou moſt fickle, mul uncaſy part, 
Thou reſtleſs wannrer, my hearty 
Re Rill; gent'y, ah, gen have, 
han buſy, idle thing, to h àve. 
Stir not a pulſe; and et mv blood, 
That rurbulent, unruly flood, 
EY ſoftly fiaid; 
Let tac oc all but m. attention dead, 


Tie wile city of Venice is as ſtill when 
} at THEE as this polite he2rer was to 
Nirs. Hunt. But when they break that 
ſence, dil you know the pleaſure I am 
in, when every m2 utters his applaules, 
by calling me alond the“ Dear Crea- 
© ture, the Angel, the Venus; what 
attitude the moves wit! !——-Huth, ſhe 
* tings again!“ We have no boiſterous 
wits who dare diſturb an audience, and 
breax the public pe ce merely to ſhew 
they dare... Nr. Spectator, I write this 
to you thus in hatte, to tell you I ain fo 
very much at eale here, that I know no- 
ming but joy; and I will not return, 
but leave you in England to hits all 
merit of your cn growth off the ſtage. 
I know, Sir, you were always my ad- 
mirer, and therefore I am yours, 
CAaMILLa. 


P. 8. i am ten times hetter dreſed 
man ever I was in England. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


T HE project in yours of the xxth in- 

tant, of turthering the correſpond- 
ence an knowledge of that conſiderable 
part of mankind, the trading world, 
cannot but be highly commendable, 
Good lectures to young traders may 
| have very good effects on their conduct: 


but beware you propagate no falſe no- 


tions of trade; let none of your corre- 
ſpundents impoſe on the world, by put- 
ting forth bale methods in a good light, 
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and glazing them over with improper 
terms. I would have no means of pro- 
fit ſet for copies to others, but ſuch as 
are laudable in themſelves. Let not 
noiſe be called induſtry, nor impudence 
courage, Let not good fortune be im- 
pulſed on the world for good manage- 
ment, nor poverty be called folly ; m- 
pute net always bankrup: y tu extrava- 
gance, nor an eſtate to foreſight: nig - 
gardlineſs is not good huibandry, nor 
gerereſity profuſion. 

Honeſtus is a well-meaning and ju- 
dicious trader, hath ſubſtantial ls, 
and trades with his oven ſtock, huſban-1s 
his money to the beſt advantage, with- 
out taking all advantages of the ncceſſi- 
ties of his workmen, or grinding the 
face of the poor. Fortunatus is ſtocke 
with ignorance, and conſequently with 
ſelf opinion; the quality of his gods 
cannot but be ſuitable to that of his dg - 
ment. Honeſtus pleates ditcerning peo- 
ple, and keeps their cuſtom by good 
uſage; makes modeſt profit by mode ſt 
means, to the decent ſupport of his fa- 
mily: whiltt Fortunatus bluttering al- 
ways, puſhes on, promiſing much, and 
performing little; with obſequiauſneſs 
offenfive to people of ſenſe, ſtrikes at 
all, catches much the greater part; raiſes 
a conſiderable fortune by impoſition on 
others, to the diſcouragement and ruin 
of thoſe who trade in the ſame way, 

I give here but looſe hints, and beg 
you to be very circumſpect in the pro- 
vince you have now undertaken : if you 
perform it ſucceſsfully, it will be a very 
great good; for nothing is more want- 
ing, than that mechanic induſtry wers 
ſer forth with the freedom and greatnel: 
of mind which ought always to accom- 
pany a man of a liberal education. 

Your humble ſervant, 


R. C. 


FROM MY SHOP UNDER THE 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, JULY 14. 


JULY 24, 1712. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 


I Orwithitanding the repeated cenſures 

that your ſpectatorial wiſdom has 
paſſed upon people more renr:rk able for 
impudence than wit, ne ae yet tome 
remaining, who pass with the gikly part 
of mankin« for fufficient ſhartrs of the 
latter, who have nothing but the former 
qualification to recommend them. An- 
other timely animadverfion is abſolutely 


neceſſary ; be pleaſed therefore wi 
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all to let theſe gentlemen know, that 
there is neither mirth nor good- humour 
in honting a young fellow out of coun- 
tenance z nor that it will ever conſtitute 
A wit, to conclude a tart piece of buf- 
foonry with a © What makes you bluſh?* 
Pray pleaſe to inform them again, that 
to ſpeak what they know 1s ſhocking, 
proceeds from ill-nature and a ſterility 
of brain; eſpecially when the ſubject 
will nat admit of raillery, and their diſ- 
conic has no pretenſion to ſatire but 
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what is in their deſign to ſiſoblige. I 
ſhould be very glad too if you would 
take notice, that a daily repetition of 
the fame overbearing inſolence is vet 
more in{upportabie, and a confirmation 
of very extraorilinary dulneſs, The. 
ſudden publication af this may have an 
effect upon a notorious offender of this 
kind, whote reformation would redoul 
very much to the ſatis faction aud quict 


of your molt humble iervant, 
F. B. 


Noe CCCCXLIV. WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 


PARTUKIUNT MNT E 


Hor, Ans Poz r. v. 179. 


THE MG NTAIN LABOURG, AND IS BROUGHT TO-NEDs 


15 gives me much deſpair in the de- 
lign of reforming the world by my 
ſpecuiations, when I find there always 
arite, from one generation to another, 
ſucceſſive cheats and bubbles, as natu- 
rally as bcatts of prey, and thoſe which 
are to be their food, There is hardly 
a man in the world, one would this k, 
{o ignorant, as not to know that the 
ordinary quack- doctors, who publiſh 
their abilitics in little brown billets, diſ- 
tributed to all who paſs by, are to A 
man impottors and murderers ; yet ſuch 
is the credulity of the vulgar, and the 
impudence of theſe profeſiors, that the 
affair (till goes on, and new promiſcs of 
what was never done before, are made 
every day. What aggravates the jeſt 
is, that even this promite has been made 
as long as the memory of man can trace 
it, and yet nothing perfor mec, and yet 
Kill prevails. As I was paſſing along 
to day, a paper given into wy hand by 
a fellow without a noſe, tells us as toi- 
lows, waat od news is come to town; 
to wit, that there is now a certain cure 
for the French diſzaſe, by a gentleman 
jult come front his travels. 


© In Ruſſel Court, over-againſt the 
C:nnon-Ball, at the Surgeons: Arms, 
in Drury Lane, is lately come from 
his travels a furgcon, who hath prac- 
tied turgery and phyſic both by {ca 
and land ihelc twenty-four vears. He, 
by the bleſſing, cures the yellow- 
jaumn-lice, green-lickneſs, (curvy, drop- 
fy, furteits, long ſea- voyages, cam- 
paigns, and women's milcatiiages, 
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* lying-m, &c. as ſome people that 
© has been lame thete thirty years can 
o teſtify; in ſhort, he curcth all dite nes 
incident to men, women, or children. 


Tf a man could he fo indolent as to 
lo:-k upon this havock ot the IÞwwan 
ſpecies which is made by vice and igno- 
rance, it would be a good ridiculons 
work to comment upon the declaration 
of this accompliſhed traveller. There 
is fomething unaccouniably takin; 
among the vulgar in thoſe who come 
trom a great way off. Iguorant people 
of quality, as many there are of ſuch, 
dote exceſſively this way; many in- 
ſtances of winch every man will ſuggeſt 
to himſelf, without my enumeration of 
them. The ignorants of lower oder, 
who cannot, like the upper ones, be 
profuſe of their money to thoſe recon- 

zende by coming from a dittance, are 
no lets complaifant than the others, for 
they veature their lives tor the fame wile 

miration. 
The doctor is lately come from his 
travels, and has practited hath by fea 
and jand, and theretore cures th- green- 
luck neſo, long ſca- voyages, campaigns, 
and lying- in.“ Both by {a and lan! 
I will not anſwer for the diitemprrs 
called “ ſca- voyages and campaigns ;* 
but I dare fav, thoſe of * green- ick neſs 
© and lying-in' might be as well tagen 
care of if the doctor tn aſhore. But 
the aut of managing mar kind, is only 
to make them tate a little to keep up 
their altonifhment, to let nothing be 
famnitiar to them, but cver to have lome- 
5 I 2 ti 


thing in their fleeve, in which they muſt 
think you are deeper than they are. 
There is an ingenious fellow, a barber, 
of my acquaintance, who, heſides his 
broken fiddle and a dried ſea-monſter, 
has a twine-cord, ſtrained with two 
nails, at each end, over his window, 
and the words, (rainy, dry, wet, and 
ſo forth, written to denote the weather, 
according to the riſing or falling of the 
cord. We very greaticholars are not 

to wonder at this: but I obſerved a very 
honeſt fellow, a chance cuſtomer, who ſat 
in the chair before me to be ſhaved, fix 
his eye upon this miraculous performance 
during the operation upon his chin and 
face. When thaſe and his head alſo were 
cleared of all incumbrances and excreſ- 
cences, he looked at the fiſh, then at the 
fiddle, ftill grubling in his pockets, and 
caſting his eye again at the twine, and 
the words writ on each fide; then al- 
tered his mind as to farthings, and gave 
my friend a filver ſix · pence. The bu- 
fineſs, as I ſaid, is to keep up the amaze- 
ment; and if m friend bad had only 
the ſkeleton and kit, he muſt have been 
contented with a leſs payment. But 
the doctor we were talking of, adds to 
his long voyages, the teſtimony of ſome 
people * that has been thirty years 
© lame.” When I received my paper, a 
fagacious fellow took one at the ſame 
time, and read until he came to the 
thirty years confinement of his friends, 
and went off very well convinced of the 
doQor's ſufficiency. You have many 
of theſe prodigious perſons, who have 
had ſome extraordinary accident at their 
Þirth, or a great diſaſter in ſome part of 
their lives. Any thing, however fo- 
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reign from the buſineſs the people want 


of vou, will convince them of | 
ability in Ld oy eſs. There is a 
doctor in Alley, near Wapping, 
who ſets up for curing catarafts upon 
the credit of having, as his bill ſets 
forth, loſt an eye in the emperor's ſer. 
vice. His patients come in u this, 
and he ſhews his muſter roll, which con- 
firms that he was in his Imperial ma- 
jeſty's troops; and he puts out their 
eyes with great ſucceſs. Who would 
believe that a man ſhould be a doctor 
for the cure of burſten children, by de- 
claring that his father and grandfather 
were born burſten? But Charles In- 
4 next door to the Harp in Bar- 
ican, has made a pretty penny by that 
aſſevrration. The generality go upon 
their firſt conception, and think no fur- 
ther ; all the reſt is granted. They take 
it, that there is ſomething uncommon 
in you, and give you credit for the reſt. 
You may be ſure it is upon that I go, 
when ſometimes, let it be to the purpole 
or not, I keep a Latin ſentence in my 
front; and I was not a little pleaſed 
when I obſerved one of my readers ſay, 
caſting his eye on my twentieth paper— 
More Latin ftill? What a prodigious 
* ſcholar is this man!” Bur as I have 
here taken much li with this learn- 
ed doctor, I muſt e up all I have 
ſaid by repeating what he ſeems to be 
in earneſt in, and honeftly promiſe to 
thoſe who will not receive him as a great 
man; to wit, * That from eight to 
twelve, and from two till fix, he at- 
© tends for the good of the public to 
© bleed for three-pence.” 
* * T 
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TANTI NON , Als» SAPIS, LUPERCE, 


MazrT. Er. CXVITD. I. 1. v. ur r. 


YOU SAY, LUPERCUS, WHAT I WRITE 
I'N'T WORTH $0 MUCH: YOU'RE IN THE RIGHT» 


HIS is the day on which many 
eminent authors will' probably 
abliſh their laſt words. I am afraid 
at few of our weekly hiſtorians, who 
are men that above all others delight in 
war, will be able to ſubſiſt under the 
weight of a ſtamp, and an 9 — . 
—＋ A ſheet of blank paper that mu 


this new imprimatur clapped upon 


it, before it is qualified to communicate 
any thing to blic, will make it's 
way in the world but very heavily. In 
ſhort, the neceſſity of carrying a ſtamp, 
and the improbahility notifying a 
bloody battle, will, I am afraid, both 
concur to the finking of thoſe thin fo- 
los, which have every other day retailed 
to us the hiſtory of Europe for ſeveral 

years 
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years 2 A facetious friend of 
mine who loves a pun, calls this preſent 
mortality among authors * The fall of 
the leaf. 

I remember, upon Mr, Baxter's death, 
there was publiſhed a ſheet of very good 
ſayings, inſcribed, * The laſt words of 
Mr. Baxter. The title fold fo great 
a number of theſe papers, that about a 
week after there came out a ſecond ſheet, 
inſcribed, * More laſt words of Mr. 
Baxter. In the fame manner I have 
reaſon to think, that ſeveral ingenious 
writers, who have taken their leave of 
the public, in farewel papers, will not 
give over ſo, but intend to appear again, 
though perhaps under another form, 
aud with a different title. Be that as it 
will, it is my buſineſs, in this place, to 
give an account of my own intentions, 
and to acquaint my reader with the mo- 
tives by which I act, in this great criſis 
cf the republic of letters. 

I have been long debating in my own 
heart, whether I ſhould throw up my 
pen, as an author that is caſniered by 
the a& of parliament, which is to ope- 
rate within theſe four and twenty hours, 
or whether I ſhoul l ii perſiſt in laying 
my ſpeculations, from day to day, be- 
fore the public. The argument which 
prevails with me moſt on the firſt tide 
of the queſtion is, that I am informed 
by my bookſeller he mutt raiſe the price 
of every ſingle paper to two-pence, or 
that he ſhall not be able to pay the duty 
of it. Now as I am very defirous my 
readers ſhould have their learning as 
cheap as poſſible, it is with great diſh- 
culty that I comply with him in this 
particular. 

However, upon laying my reaſons to- 
gether in the balance, I find that thote 
who plead for the continuance of this 
work, have much the greater weight. 
For, in the firſt place, in recompence 
for the expence to which this will put 
my readers, it is to be hoped they may 
receive from every paper ſo much in- 
ſtruction as will be a very good equi- 
yalent. And in order to this, I would 
not adviſe any one to take it in, who, 
after the peruſal of it, does not find 
himſelf two-pence the wiſer or the bet- 
ter man for it; or who, upon examina - 
tion, does not believe that he has had 
to- penny worth of mirth cr inſtruc- 
tion for his monex. 

But I muſt confeſs there is another 
YUve, which prevails with me more 
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than the former. I yy yy" that the 
tax on paper was given for the ſupport 
of the goverament; and as I have ene- 
mies, who arc apt to ert every thin 
I do or fay, 1 hes Dey would aſcriby 
the laying down my paper, on ſuch an 
occaſion, to a ſpirit of malecontented- 
neſs, which I am refolyed none ſhall 
ever juſtly upbraid me with. No, I 
ſhall glory in contributing my utmoſt 
to the public weal; and if my country 
receives five or fix pounds 1 day by m 
labours, I ſhall be very well pleaſed to 
find myſelf fo uſeful a member. It is 
a received maxim, that no honeſt man 
ſhould enrich himſelf by methods that 
are prejurlicial to the community in 
which he lives; and by the fame rule 1 
think we may pronounce the perſon to 
deſerve very well of his countrymen, 
whoſe labours bring more into the pub- 
lic coffers, than into his own pocket. 

Since I have mentioned the word ene- 
mies, I mutt explain myſelf fo far as to 
acquaint my reader, that I mean onl 
the inſignificant party zealots on both 
ſides: men of ſuch poor narrow fouls, 
that they are not capable of thinking on 
any thing but with an eye to Whig or 
Tory. During the courie of this paper, 
I have been acculed by theſe delpicible 
wretches of trimming, time-ſcrving, 

ſonal reflection, ſecret ſatire, and the 
ike. Now though in theſe my compo- 
fitions, it is viſible to any reader of 
common ſenſe, that I conhder nothing 
dut my ſubiect, which is always of an 
indifferent nature; how is it poſſihle for 
me to write ſo clear of party, as not to 
lic open to the cenſures of thoſe who 
will applying exery ſentence, and 
finding out pertons and things in it 
which it has no tegard to? 

Several paltry fcribblers and declaim- 
ers have done me the honour to be dull 
upon me in reflections of this nature; 
but notwithſtanding my name has been 
ſometimes traducei by this contemptible 
tribe of men, I have hitherto avoided 
all animadverſions upon them. The 
truth of it is, I am afraid of making 
them appear conſiderable by taking no- 
tice of them, for they are like thole im- 
perceptible in{ef:s which are diſcovered 
by the microſcope, and cannot be made 
the lubject of obtervation without be- 
ing magnified. 

Having mentioned thoſe few who 
have ſhewn themſelves the enemics of 


this paper, I ſhould be very ungrateful 
to 
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to the public, did I not at the ſame time 
teſtify my gratitude to thoſe who are it's 
friends, in which number I may reckon 
many of the molt diſtinguiſhed perſons 
of all conditions, partics, and profeſ- 
ſions, in the ifle of Great Britain. TI 
am not ſo vain as to think this appro- 
bation is ſo much due to the perform - 
ance as to the deſign. There is, and 
ever will he, juſtice enouſqch in the world, 
to aifyrd patronage and protection tor 
thoſe who end-avuur to a, vance truth 
and virtue, without regard to the paſ- 
fions and prejudices of ary particular 
cauſe or ſaction. If I have any other 
mcrit in me, it is that I have new-pointed 
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all the batteries of ridicule. They hare 
been generally planted againſt perfons 
who have appeared ferious rather than 
abſurd; or at heit, have aimed rather a: 
what is unfaſhionable than what is vi- 
cious. For my own part, I have endta- 
vourec to make nothing ridiculous tha: 
is not in ſome meaſure criminal. I have 
ſet up the immoral man as the object of 
deriſion: in ſhort, if I have not formed 
a new weapon againſt vice and irreli- 
gion, I have at leaſt ſhewn how that 
weapon may be put to a right ule which 
has ſo often fought the battles of im- 
piety and profaneneſs. 

C 


No CCCCELVI. FRIDAY, AUGUST 1. 


ud DECEAT, QUID Nox; QUO VIRTUS, QUO FERAT FRROMR» 


WHAT FIT, WHAT NOT; WHAT EXCELLENT, COR I. 


INCE two or three writers of co- 
medy, who are now living, have 
taken their farewel of the ſtage, thoſe 
who ſucceed them finding themſelves in- 
capable of riling up to their wit, hu- 
mour, 2:4 good jenfe, have only imi- 
tated them in ſome of thoſe looſe un- 
guarded ſtrokes, in which they com- 
plied with the corrupt taſte of the more 
vicious part of their audience. When 
1 of a low genius attempt this 
ind of writing, they know na difference 
between being merry and being lewd. 
It is with an eye to ſome of theſe dege- 
nerate compolitions that I have written 
the following diſcourle. 

Were our Engliſh ſtage but half fo 
virtuous as that of the Greeks or Ro- 
mans, we ſhould quickly fre the in- 
fluence of it in the behaviour of all the 

liter part of mankind. It would not 
be faſhionable to ridicule religion, or 
it's profeſſors; the man of pleaſure 
would not be the compleat gentleman; 
vanity would be out of countenance; and 
every quality which is ornamental to 
human nature, would meet with that 
elleem which is due to it. 

If the Engliſh ttaze were under the 
ſame regulations the Athenian was for- 
merly, it would have the ſame effect that 
had, in recommending the religion, the 
government, and public worſhip of it's 
country. Were our plays ſubject to 
proper inſpections and limitations, we 
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might not only paſs away ſeveral of our 
vacant hours in the higheſt entertamn- 
ment, but ſhould always rife from the:n 
wiſer and better than we fat down to 
them. 

It is one of the moſt unaccountable 
things in our age, that the lewdneſs of 
our theatre ſhould be fo much com- 
pinined of, ſo well expoſed, and tv little 
reilreſſed. It is to be hoped, that fore 
time or other we may be at leiſure to 
reitrain the licentiouſneſs of the theatre, 
and make it contribute it's aſſiſtance to 
the advancement of morality, and io the 
reformation of the age. As mattes 
ſtand at preſent, multitudes are fhut ot 
from this noble divertion, by reafon of 
thoſe abuſes and corruptions that gc- 
company it. A father is often afraid 
that his daughter ſhould be rumed by 
thoſe entertainments, which were i 
vented for the accompliſhment and re- 
fining of human nature. The Athenian 
and Roman plavs were written with 
ſuch a regard to morality, that Socrates 
uſe] to frequent the one, and Ciccro the 
other. 

It happened once indeed that C. 
dropped into the Roman theatre, W 
the Floralia were to be repreſented : an! 
as in that performance, which ws 1 
kind of religious ceremony, there wet 
ſeveral indecent parts to be adted. e 
people refuſed to fee them whilit C 
was . eſent. Martial on this hint n 
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the following epigram, which we muſt 
ſappole was applied to ſome grave friend 
cf his, that had been accidentally preſent 
at ſome ſuch entertainment: 


Niſſvs jociſie dulce cùm ſacrum Flaræ, 
Feſt [que diu, et licentiam wilgi, 
Cur in theatrum, Cato jever:, wenifti ? 
An idee tartum wencrat, ut cx ve 

7 Eyr8G. 3. . 1. 
Why doſt thou come, ereat ce ſor of thy age, 
Ty lee the looſe o erſions of the ſtage? 
With awiul countenance and brow levere, 
What in the name of z2oodnefs doſt thou here? 
See tie mixt crowd! how gi d, lewd and vain ? 
Didit thou come in but to go cut again? 


An accident of this nature might = 
pen once in an age among the Greeks 
and Romans; but were tco wile 
and good to let the conſtant nightly en- 
tertainment be of ſuch a nature, that 

ple of the moſt ſenſe and virtue could 
not be at it. Whatever vices arc repre- 
ſented upon the ſtage, they ought to be 
ſo marked and branded by the poet, as 
not to appear either laudable or amiable 
in the perſon who is tainted with them. 
But if we look into the Engliſh come- 
dies ahove- mentioned, we ſhould think 
they were formed upon a quite contrary 
maxim, and that this rule, though it held 
good upon the heathen ſtage, was not to 
be regarded in chriſtian theatres. There 
is another rule likewiſe, which was ob- 
ſerved by authors of antiquity, and 
which theſe modern geniuſes have no 


regard to, and that was never to chuſe 


an improper ſubject for ridicule, Now 
a ſubject is improper for ridicule, it it 
is apt to ſtir up horror and commiſera- 
tion rather than laughter. For this 
reaſon, we do not find any comedy, in 
fo polite an author as Terence, raifcd 
upon the violations of the marriage bed. 
The fal hood of the wife or huſband has 
given occaſion to noble tragedies, but a 

cipio and Lelius would have looked 
upon inceſt or murder to have been as 
proper ſubjects for comedy. On the 
contrary, cuckoldom is the baſis of, mult 
of our modern plays. If an alderman 


appears upon the ſtage, you may be ſure 
it * order to be cuckolded. An bul- 


band that is a little grave or elderly, 
_— meets wiih the ſame fate. 
nights and baronets, country ſqu ires, 
and juſtices of the quorum, come up to 
town for no other purpoſe. I have ſeen 
poor Dogget cuckolded in all theſe ca- 
pacities. In ſhort, our Engliſh writers 
are as frequently ſevere upon this inno- 
cent unhappy creature, commonly k fawn 
by the name of a Cucxold, as the an- 
cient comic writers were upon an cating 
paraſite, or a vain-glorious ſoldier. 

At the {ume time the poet ſo contrives 
matters that the two criminals are the 
f.irourites of the audience. We fit ſtil!, 
and wiſh well to them through the whole 
play, are plenſed when they meet with 
proper opportunities, and out of hu- 
mour when they are diſappointed. The 
truth of it is, the accompliſhed gentlu- 
man upon the Engliſh ſtage, is the per- 
fon that is familiar with other men's 
wives, and indifferent to his o; 2s 
the fine woman is generally a compo- 
ſition of tprightlinets and falſhood. IL 
do not know whether it proceeds from 
barrenne(s of invention, depravation of 
manners, or ignorance? of mankind, but 
I have often wondered that our ordi- 
nary poets cannot frame to themſelves 
the ide4 of a fine man who is not a 
whoremaſter, or of a fine woman that is 
not a jilt. 

I have ſometimes thought of compil- 
ing a ſy ſtem of ethics out of the writings 
of thoſe corrupt poets, under the title of 
Stage Morality, But I have been di- 
verted from this thought by a project 
which has been executed by an ingenious 

entleman of my acquaintance. He 

as 1 — it ſeems, the hiftory of a 
young fellow, who has taken all his 
notions of the world from the ſtage, 
and who has directed himſelf in every 
circumſtance of his life and converſa- 
tion, by the maxims and examples of 
the fine gentlem-n in Engliſh comedies. 
If I can prevail upon him to give me a 
copy of this new-faſhioned novel, I will 
beitow on it a place in my works, and 
queſtion not but it may have as good an 
entect upon the drama, as Don | 
had upon romance. C 
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Ongat Wouygominy νH0f, iA, ONE* 5 Ih 
T auTny avopwrouc; TFMUTHT2) $UT . 


LONG EXERCISE, MY FRIEND, INURFES THE MIND; 
AND WHAT WE ONCE DISLIX'D WE FLEASING FIND. 


HERE is not a common ſaying 
which has a better turn of ſenſe in 
it, than what we often hear in the mouths, 
of the vulgar, that cuſtom is a ſecond 
nature. It is indeed able to form the 
man anew, and to give him inclinations 
and capacities altogether different from 
thoſe he was born with. Dr. Plot, in 
his hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells us of 
an rdeot that chancing to live within the 
found of à clock, and always @muſing 
himſelf with counting the hour of the 
day whenever the clock ſtruck, the 
clock being ſpoiled by ſome accident, 
the ideot continued to ſtrike and count 
the hour without the help of it, in the 
fame manner as he had done when it 
was intire, Though I dare not vouch 
for the truth of this ſtory, it is 
certain that cuſtom has a mechanical et- 
fe& upon the body, at the ſame time that 
it has a very extraordinary influence 
upon the mind. | 
I ſhall in this paper conſider one very 
remarkable effe& which cuſtom has upon 
human nature, and which, if rightly 
obſerved, may lead us into very uſeful 
rules of life. What I ſhall here take 
notice of in cuſtom, 1s = 2 
efficacy in making every thing pleaſant 
to — A — who is ited to 
lay or gaming, though be took but 
Eule delight in it at firſt, by degrees 
contracts ſo ſtrong an inclination to- 
wards it, and gives himſelf up fo intire- 
ly to it, that it ſeems the only end of 
his being. The love of a retired or 
buſy life will grow upon a man inſenſi- 
bly, as he is converſant in the one or 
the other, till he is utterly unqualified 
for reliſhing that to which he has been 
for ſome time diſuſed. Nay, a man may 
ſmoke, or drink, or take ſnuff, till he is 
unable to paſs away his time without it; 
not to mention how our delight in any 
particular ſtudy, art, or ſcience, riſes 
and improves in —— to the appli- 
cation which we beſtow upon it. us 
- what was at firit an exerciſe, becomes 
at length an entertainment. Our em- 


ployments are changed into our diver- 
ſions. The mind grows fond of thole 
actions ſhe is accaſtomed to, and is 
drawn with reluQtancy from thoſe paths 
in which ſhe has uſed to walk. 

Not only ſuch actions as were at fir 
indifferent to us, but even ſuch as were 
painful, will, by cuſtom and practice, 
become pleaſant. Sir Frantis Bacon 
obſerves in his natural philoſophy, that 
our taſte is never pleaſed better than 
with thoſe things which at firſt created 
a diſguſt in it. He gives particular in- 
ſtances of claret, coffee, and other li- 
quors, which the palate ſeldom approves 
upon the firſt rate; but when i has 
once got a reliſh of them, generally re- 
tains it for life. The mind is conſti- 
tuted after the fame manner, and after 
having habituated herſelf to any parti- 
eular exerciſe or employment, not only 
loſes her firſt averſion towards it, but 
conceives a certain fondneſs and affec- 
tion for it. I have heard one of the 
greateſt geniuſes this age has produced, 
who had been trained up in all the polite 
ſtudies of antiquity, * me, upon his 
being obliged to ſearch into ſeveral rolls 
and records, that notwithitanding ſuch 
an employment was at firſt very dry and 
irkſome to him, he at laſt took an incre- 
dible pleaſure in it, and preferred it even 
to the reading of Virgil or Cicero. The 
reader will obſerve, that I have not here 
confidered cuftom as it makes thin 
eaſy, but as it renders them delightful; 
and though others have often made the 
ſame reflect ions, it is poſſible they may 
not have drawn thoſe uſes from it, with 
which I intend to fill the remaining part 
of this paper. 

If we conſider attentively this pro- 
perty of human nature, it may inftrut 
us in very fine moralities. In the fri 
place, I would have no man diſcouraged 
with that kind of life or ſeries of action, 
in which the choice of others, or his 
own neceſſities, may have engaged him. 
It may perhaps be very diſagreeable to 
him at 


but uſe and application will 
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certainly render it not only leſs painful, 
but plealing and . atisfactory. 

In the ſecond place, I would recom- 
mend to every one that admirable pre- 
cept which Pythagoras is ſaid to have 

iven to his diſciples, and which that 
philoſopher mutt have drawn from the 
obſervation I have enlarged upon, Op- 
* tinumwVite genus eligiio, nam conſueti:4o 
« faciet jucundiſſi mum — Pitch upon 
© that courle of life which is the moſt 
© excellent, and cuſtom will render it 
© the moit delightful.” Men whole cir- 
cum tauces will permit them to chooſe 
their own way of lite, are inexcuſable, 
if they do not purſue that which their 
judgment tells them is the moſt lauda- 
ble. The voice of reaſon is more to be 
regarded than the bent of any preſent 
inclination, fince by the rule above- 
mentioned, inclination will at length 
come over to reaſon, though we can ne- 
ver force reaſon to comply with inclina- 
tion. 

In the third place, this obſervation 
may teach the moſt tenſual and irreligi- 
ous man, to overlook thoſe hardſhips 
and diſhculties, which are apt to dit- 
courage him from the proſecution of a 
virtuous life. * The gods,” faid He- 
ſiod, © have placed labour before virtue; 
the way to her is at firſt rough and 
difficult, but grows more ſmooth and 
© ealy the further you advance in it.“ 
The man who procceds in it, with ſteadi- 
nels and reſolution, will in a little time 
find that © her ways are ways of plea- 
© ſantnels, and that all her paths are 
© peace,” 

To enforce this conſideration, we may 
further obſerve, that the practice of re- 
ligion will not only be attended with 
that pleaſure, which naturally accom- 
pies thoſe actions to which we are 
hahituated, but with thoſe ſupernume- 
rary joys of heart, that riſe trom the 
conſciouſneſs of luch a pleaſure, from 
the ſatis faction of acting up to the dic- 
tates of reaſon, and from the proſpe& 
of an happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn 
from this obſervation which we have 
made on the mind of man, to take par- 
ticular care when we are once ſettled in 
a regular courle of life, how we too 
frequently indulge ourſelves in any the 
molt innocent diverſions and entertain- 
ments, fince the mind may inſenſibly 
tall of from the reliſh of virtuous ac- 


tions, and, by degrees, exchange that 
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pleaſure which it takes in the perform - 
ance of it's duty, for delights of a 
much more inferior and unprofitable 
nature. 

'The laſt uſe which I ſhal! make of 
this remarkable property in human na- 
ture, of being delighted with thode ac- 
tions to which it is accuſtomed, is to 
ſhew how abſolutely neceſſary it is for 
us to gain habits of virtue in this life, 
if we would enjoy the pleaſures of the 
next. The ſtate of bliſs we call Heaven 
will not be capable of affecting tote 
minds, which are not thus quali ſicd fer 
it; we mult, in this world, gain a re- 
liſh of truth and virtue, if we would be 
able to taſte that knowledge and perfec- 
tion, which are to make us happy in the 
next, The ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual juys 
and rapture;, which are to rife up and 
flourif in the foul to all eternity, mult 
be planted in ver during this her pretert 
ſtate of probation. In thort, heuven is 
not to he looked upon only a+ the re- 
ward, hut as the natural eſtect ct a re- 
ligious lite. 

On the other hand, thoſe evil ſpirits, 
who, by long cuſtom, have contracted 
in the budy habits of Juſt and ſenſuality, 
malice and revenge, an averhon to every 
thing that is good, jult, or laudable, awe 
naturally ſeaſone i and prepatcd for pain 
and miſery. Their torments have al- 
ready taken root in them; they cannot 
be happy when diveſted of the body, 
unleſs we may ſuppoſe, that Providence 
will, in a manner, create them anew, 
and work a miracle in the re Sification 
of their faculties. They may, indeed, 
taſte a kind of malignant pleaſure in 
thoſe actions to which they are accul- 
tomed, whillt in this life; but when they 
are removed from all thole objects whicl 
are here apt to gratify them, they wilt 
naturally become their own tormentors, 
and cheriſh in themſelves thoſe painful 
habits of mind which are called in Scrip- 
ture phraſe—* The worm winch never 
© dies.” This notion of heaven and 
hell is fo very conformable to the light 
of nature, that it was diſcovered by ſeæ- 
veral of the moſt exalted heathens. It 
has heen finely improved by many mi- 
nent divines of the laſt age, as in parti- 
cular by Archbiſhop T iilotfon and Dr. 
Sherlock: but there is none who nas 
raiſed ſuch noble ſpeculatious upon it as 
Dr. Scott, in the firſt book of his Chri- 
ſtian Life, which is one of the fineſt and 
molt ratit al —_— of divinity, that 
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is written in our tongue, or in any other. 
That excelient author has ſhewn how 
every particular cuſtom and habit of 
virtue will, in it's own nature, produce 


the heaven, or a ſtate of happineſs, in 
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him who fhsli hereafter practiſe it: 

on the contrary, how every ein 17 
habit of vice will be the natural hell of 
him in whom it ſubſills, 
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IN TIME TO GREATER BASENESS YOU'LL PFROCTEL 5. 


HT, fiſt Reps towards ill are very 

carefuily to be avoided, for men 
inſenſihly go on when they are once en- 
tered, and do not keep up a hvely ab- 
horrenc: of the lcatt un worth in eus. There 
is a certain frivolous falihouo!! that people 
indulge themte.ves in, which ou. ht to 
be had in greater deteſtztion than it 
commonly meets with: what I mean is a 
neglect of promites made on finall and 
indifferent occations, ſuch as parties of 
blentute, entertainments, and lomctimes 
meetings out of curiofty, in men of like 
faculties, to be in each other's com: DANV 
There are many cauſcs to which one 
may aſſign this light infidelity. Jack 
Sippet never keeps the hour ke has a ap- 
pointed to come to 2 ens 
but he is an inboriuicant feilone who 
decs it out of vanity. He coul 1 never, 
he knows, make any figure in company, 
but by giving a Jitle diſturbance at his 
entry, and therefore takes care to dr. 54 
in when he thinks you uit ſeated. 
He taxes his place atter — diſcom— 
ome every body, aa demes there may 


. 
„„ „ 


no ceremony; then does he begin to 


call himſelf the laddeſt fellow, in dit- 
appointing ſo many places as he wis in- 
vited to eltewhere. It is the fop's va- 
nity to name houſes of better che: Ir, and 
to acquaint ycu that he choſe your's out 
cf ten dinners which he was oblige od to 
te at that day, The att time I hal the 

tortunc to eat with lum, he ws imagin- 
ing how very fat he ſhuuld have been 

bad he eaten all he had ever been invited 
to. But it is impertinent to dwell vpon 
the manners of ſuch a wretch as obliges 
ail whom he dilappornts, though his c:r- 
cumſtances conſtrain them to be civil to 
him. But there are tlote that every one 
would be glad to fre, who fall into the 
ſame deteitable habir. It is a mercile's 
thing that any one can be at eaſe, and 


ſuppoſe a ſet of people who have a kind- 


to dinner; 


Juv. SaT. it. v. 52, 
neſs for him, at thit moment wiiting 


out oft reipeet to him, and r fein "10 
taite their tod or convert Fition, wit 
utmoſt impatience. One of theje pre 
milers lon.etimes mall make ts excntcs 
for not coming at all, to late that haif 
the company have oniy ta lament, that 
they have gleéted matters of monent 
to niet him whom th v find 2 
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Calne 
they hat for hun; noch tre ment 
reprat e, make company never depend 
Up TT pr om! 1s NY mr ; ſo that = 
often cones at the radtie of a men), 
where he is ſecrotiy fight by the per- 
ſons with whom he eats, ant cnricd by 


[ 

tlie ſer 1 dinner 15 d. layed by 
his provenging their vaatier's entertain— 
ment. It is wonde: t men g uilty 
tliis way, could never dave ob{erved, 
thut the whibng time, and gathering to- 
gether, and waning a littſe beine dim 
ner, is the moſt aukwardiy paſte away 
of any part of the four and twen'ty hon: 


antrs, who 


ul, ahn 


Ii they did think at all, the wor id rt - 
floct upon their guilt, in Nagel erung 

ſuch a tutpenſion of agreeable lte. 1 ne 
conltant of. ding this wav, has, in a 


degree, ay ect upon the hoaity of 
his mind 19 is guilty ot it, as com 

mon twen: ing is 2 kind of habitun! * 
jury: it n tue ſoul unattentive to 


Kees 


What an oath is, even while it utters it 
at the lips. Phe cion beholding a wor- 
thy orator, while he was making a mag- 
n ficent ſpeech to the people, full of 
vain promiles—* Methinks, fait he, © I 
am now fixing my eyes upon . 
tree; it has all the pomp and beauty 
imiginabl- in it's branches, lexves and 
helaht, wo alas it bears yo truit.” 
Though the expectation which is rail- 


ed by 1 . promiſes is thus bar- 
ren, their confidence, even after fu (ures, 
is ſo great, that they ſubũſt by ſtill pro- 
miliog on. I have heretofore — 

vo 


vl the inſignificant Tar, the boaſter, an- 
the caftle-i milder, aud weated them as 
no ill-deftigning men, (though they are 
to be placed among the frivolouſly faite 
ones) but perfons who fall into that way 
purely to r-commend them ſelves by their 
vi vacities; but indeed I cannot let hged- 
leſs promiſers, though in the moit mi- 
nite circumſtances, paſs with fo ſlight a 
cenſure. If a man ſhould take a reto- 
I11:1on to pay only fums above in hun- 
cred pounds, and yet contract with dif- 
ferent people debts of five and ten, how 
Jong can we ſuppoſe he will keep his 
credit? This man will as long ſupport 
his good nome in butineſs, as he will in 
converfation, who without difficulty 
makes aſſignations vhich he is indifferent 
whether he keeps or not. 

I am the more ſevere upon this vice, 
hecauſe T have been ſo unfortunate as to 
be a very great criminal myſelt. Sir 
Andrew Freeport, and all my other 
fri-nds who are ſcrupulous to promiſes 
of the meaneſt conſideration imaginable, 
from an habit of virtue that way, have 
oiten upbraided me with it. I take 
ſhame upon myſelf for this crime, and 
more particularly for the greateſt I ever 
committe'! of the fort, that when as agree- 
able a company of gentlemen and ladies, 
as ever were got together, and I for- 
tooth, Mr. Spectator, to be of the party 
with women of merit, like a booby as [ 
was, miſtook the time of meeting, and 
came the night following. I with every 
fool who 1s negligent in this kind, may 
have as great a loſs as I had in this; for 
the ſame company will never meet more, 
but are diſperſed into various parts of 
tne world, and I am left under the com- 
punction that I deſerve, in ſo many dif- 
terent places to he called a trifler, 

This fault is ſometimes to be account. 
ed for, when deſirable people are fearful 
of appearing precile and relerve;l by de- 
nials; but they will find the apprechen- 
ton of that imputation will betray them 
into a childiſh impotence of mind, and 
make them promiſe all who are fo kind 
to alk it of them. This leads ſuch (oft 
creatures into the misfortune of ſeeming 
to return overtures of good-will with 
mgratitude. The firſt ſteps in the breach 
of a man's integrity are much more un- 
portant than men are aware of. The 
man who ſeruples breaking his word in 
httle things would not ſuffer in his own 
conicience ſo great pain for failures of 
contequencs, as he whe thinks every 
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I'ule offence againſt truth and juſtice a 
difparzgement. We ſhoull not make 
any thing we ourſelves ditapprove habi- 
tual to us, if we would be ſure of our 
integrity. 

I remember a falſhood of the trwvial 
ſort, though not in relation to aſſigna- 
tions, that expoſe] a man to a very un- 
eaſy adventure. Will Trap and Jack 
Stint were chamber- fellows in the Inner- 
Temple about twenty-five years ago. 
Thev one night ſat in the pit tegether at 
a comedy, where they both obſerved and 
liked the fame young woman in the 
boxes. Their k indnets for her entered 
both hearts deeper than they unagined. 
Stint had a good faculty in writing let- 
ters of love, and made his addreſs pri- 
rately that way; while Trap proceeded 
in the ordinary courſe, y money and 
her waiting-maid, The lady gave the m 
both enconragement, receiving Trap 
into the utmoſt favour, ad anſwering 
at the ſame time Stint's letters, and 
giving him appointments at third places, 
Trap began to ſuſpect the epiftolary cor- 
reſpondence of his friend, and diſcovered 
alto that Stint opened ail his letters 
witch came to their common lodginge, 
in order to form his own aſſignations. 
After much anxiety and reitlefl e Trap 
came to a reſolution, Which he thought 
would break off tneir commerce with 
one another without any hazardous ex- 
planation. He therefore writ a letter in 
a feigned hand to Mr. Trap at his cham - 
bers in the Temple. Stint, according 
to cuſtom, ſeized and opened it, and 
was not a little ſurpriſed to find the in- 
fide directed to himtelf, when, with 
great perturbation of ſpirits, he read as 
tollows; 


MR. STINT, 
OU have gained a (light fatisfaftior, 

at the expence of doing a very hem 

ous crime. At the price ct a faithful 
friend you have obtained an inconftant 
miftreſs. I rejoice in this experiient L 
have thought of to break my mint ww 
vou, and tell you, you are 1 bate tel- 
hb, by a means which docs not expoſe 
you to the affront except vou deſerve it, 
1 know, Sir, as criminal as you ares, 
you have ſtil] ſhame enough to avenge 
yourſelf againſt the hardinets of any one 
that ſhould publicly tei vou of it. I 
therefore, who have receivou {oO many 
ſecret hurts from vou, fat! take fitite 
ſaction with fafery to nf, 1 gail yoorl 
oY 3 
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baſe, and von mnſt Fear it, or acknow- 
ledge it; I triumph over you that = 
cannot comme aut me; nor do I think it 
difhonourable to come in armour to al- 
fanlt him, who was in ambuſcade when 
he wounded me. 

What need more be faid to convince 
you of being guilty of the baſeſt prac- 


tice imaginable, than that it is ſuch ag 
has made you able to be treated after 
this manner, while you yourſelf cannot 
in _ own conſcience but allow the 


8 ice of the upbraidings of your in- 
5 friend | : 
W. Taar. 
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A BOOK THE CHASTEST MATRON MAY PERUSE, 


HEN I reſſect upon my labours 
for the public, I cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that part of the ſpecies, of which 
I profeſs myſelf a friend and guard ian, 
is tometimes tieated with ſeverity; that 
is, there are in my writings many de- 
le riptions given ot il! perſons, and not 
any direct enconium made of thoſe who 
are good, When I was convinced of 
this error, I could not bag immediately 
call to mind ſcveral of Se fair-ſex of 
my acquaintance, whoſe.hiraRters de- 
ſerve to he tranſmitted to poſterity in 
writings which will Jong ontl: ve 

But I do not think that a reaſon Vi 
thould ne their place in my 
diurnal as Jong as it will lait. For the 
{ervice therefore of my female readers, I 
Mall ſingle out ſome characters of maids, 
wives, and wiglows, whigh deſerve the 
imitation of the ſex. She who ſhall lead 
this ſmall illuſtrious number of heroines 
mall be the amiable Fidelia. 

Before I enter upon the particular 
parts of her character, it is neceſſary to 
preface that ſhe is the only child of a de- 
crepid father, whole life is bound up in 
hers. is gentleman has uſed Fide- 
lia from her cradle with all the tender- 
neis imaginable, and has viewed her 
vrowing perfections with the partiality 
of a parent, that ſoon thought her ac- 
compliſhed above the children of all other 
men, but never thought ſhe was come 
to thc utmoſt mprovemer:t of which ſhe 
herſelf was capable. This fondneſs has 
had very happy effects upon his own 
happineis; for ſhe reads, ſhe dances, the 
tings, utes her ſpinnet and lute to the ut- 
melt perfection: and the lady's uſe of 
all thete exccllencics, is to divert the old 
man in his caly chair, when he is out 


of the pangs of a chronical diſtemper. 


about a man, is acco 


Fidelia is now in the twenty-third year 
of her age; but the application of many 
lovers, - vigorous time of life, her 
quick ſenſe of all that is truly gallant 
and elegant in the enjoyment of a plen- 
tiful fortune,” are not able to draw her 
from the fide of her old father. 
Certain it is, that there is no kind of af - 
tection fo pure and angelic as that of a 
father to > daughter. He beholds her 
both with, and without regard to her 
ſex. In love to our wives there is de- 
ſize, to our ſons there is ambition; but 
in that to our daughters, there is ſome- 
thing which there are no words to ex- 
preis. Her lite is deſigned wholly do- 
meſtic, and ſhe is fo ready a friend and 
companion, that every thing that pa 
mpanied with the 
idea of her preſence. Her ſex alſo is na- 
turally ſo much expoſed to hazard, both 
as to fortune and mnocence, that there 
is perhaps a new cauſe of fondneſs ariſ- 
ing from that confideration alſo. None 
but fathers can have a true ſenſe of theſe 
ſort of pleaſures and ſenſations; but my 
familiarity with the father of Fidelia, 
makes me let drop the words which 1 
have heard him ſpeak, and obſerve upon 
his „* her. | 
Fidelia, on her part, as I was going to 
fay, as — as ſhe is, 1 
beauty, wit, air, and mien, employs 
her whole time in care and attendance 
upon her father. How have I been 
charmed to ſee one of the moſt beaute- 
ous women the age has produced on her 
knees helping on an old man's flipper! 
Her filial regard to him is what ſhe 
makes her diverſion, her buſineſs, and 
her glory. When ſhe was aſked by a 
friend of her deceaſed mother to admit 
of the courtſhip of her ſon, ſhe _— 
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ed, that he had a great reſpect and gra- 
ftitude to her for the overture in behalf 
of one ſo near to her, but that during 
her father's life ſhe would admit into 
her heart no value for any thing that 
ſhould interfere with her endeavour to 
make his remains of life as happy and 
eaty as could be expected in his circum- 
ttances. The lady admoniſhed her of 
the prime of life with a ſinilez which 
Fidelia anſwered with a ftrankne(s that 
always attends unfeigned virtue“ It is 
* true, Madam, there is to be ſure very 
great ſatisfa ions to be. expected in 
the commerce of a man of honour, 
whom one tenderly loves; but I find 
ſo much fatisfaftion in the reflection, 
how much I mitigate a good man's 
pains, whoſe welfare depends upon 
my afſiduity about him, that IT wiil- 
ingly exclude the looſe gratifications 
of paſſion for the ſolu reflectious of 
duty. I know not whether any man's 
wife would be allowed, and (what I 
ſtill more fear) I know not whether I, 
a wife, ſhould be willing to be as of- 
ncious as I am at preſent about my 
parent.” The happy father has her 
declaration that ſhe will not marry dur- 
ing his life, and the pleature of feeing 
that reſolution not unealy to her. Were 
one to paint filial affection in it's utmoſt 
beauty, he could not have a*more lively 
idea of it than in beholding Fidelia 
ſerving her father at his hours of riſing, 
meals, and reſt. 

When the general crowd of female 
youth are conſulting their glaſſes, pre- 
paring for balls, allemblies, or plays; 
for a young lady, who could be regard- 
ed among the foremoſt in thoſe piaces, 
either for her perſon, wit, fortune, or 
converſation, and yet contemn all theſe 
entertainments, to ſweeten the heavy 
hours of a decrepid parent, is a reſigna- 
tion truly heroic. Fidelia performs the 
duty of a nurſe, with all the beauty of a 
brides nor does ſhe neglect her perion, 
becauſe of her attendance on him, when 
he is too ill to receive company, to 
whom ſhe may make an appearance, 

Fidelia, who gives him up her youth, 
does not think it any great ſacrifice to 
add to it tne ſpoiling of her dreſs. Her 
care and exaqneſs in her habit, convince 


Ler father of the alacrity of ker mind; 


Sor 


and the has of oll women the beſt foun- 
dation for affecting the praie of a ſcem- 
ing negligence, Nennt aclds eo the en- 
tertainment of the good o mon is, that 
Fidelia, where merit and fortune cannce 
be ov:rlooke(! by epiſtolary lovers, reads 
over the accounts of her congque{ts, plays 
on hor ſpinnet the gayeſt airs, (and while 

e 15 doing fa, you would think her 
forme only for gallantry) to intimate 
to him the pleaſures ſhe deſpiſes for his 
ſake. 

Thoſe who think themſelves the pat- 
terns of good breeding and gailaniry, 
would be altoniſh-4 to hear that in tho:e 
intervals when the old genticman is at 
eaſe, and can bear company, there are 
at his houſe in the moſt regular order, 
allemblies of people of the higheſt merit; 
where there is converſation without men- 
tion of the faults of the abſent, beneva- 
lence hetwcen men and women without 
paſhon, aud the higheſt fubjcGs of mo- 
rality treated of as natural and acct- 
dental d:(icorur'e; all which is owing to 
the gen.vs of Fidelia, ho at once makes 
her fath-:'s way to another world eaty, 
and herſelf capable of being an honour 
to his nam: in this. 


MR. SPECTATOR» 


I Was the other day at the Bear Gar- 
den 1a hopes to have ſeen your ſhort 
face; but not being ſo fortunate, I muſt 
tell you by way of letter, that there is a 
my ltery among the gladiators which has 
e'caped your ſpectatorial penetration. 
For being in a box at an alc-houte near 
that renowned feat of honour above- 
mentioned, I overheard two maſters of 
the ſcience agreeing to quarrel on the 
next opportunity, This was to happen 
in the company of a ſet of the fraternity 
of balket-hilts, who were to meet that 
evening, When this was fertled, one 
alked the other—* Will you give cuts 
© or receive?“ The other anſ werd 
© Receive,” It was replied—“ Are vou 
© a paſſionate man?'—* No, provided 
© your cut no more nor no deeper than 
« we agree. I thought it my duty ro 
acquatiat you with this, that the people 
may not pay their money tor figheng, 
and be chcaitd., Your humble ſervant, 
AREA RUSTE, 

T 
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N® CCCCL. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6. 


VIRTUS POUST NUMMUS, 


QUAFPEXNDA PECUNIA PRIMUM, 


Hor. Ee, L. I. v. 53. 


—— 0, WY 7... 
AND THEN LET VIRTUE FULLOW, Ir CHE WILL. Port. 
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LL men, through different paths, 
ke ot the ſame common 

thing, Money; an« it is to her we owe 
the politician, the merc: int, and the 
lawyer; nay, to be free with you, he- 
lieve to that alſo we are billion 0 
our Spectator. I am vpt to think, that 
could we look into cur oven hot we 
mould ſce morcy engrave't i them in 
more lively and moving characters than 
ſelf-pief-rvation; for who can reflect 
upon the merchant hoiſting ein a 
doubtf::} purſuit of her, and al: man- 
Kind facrificing their quiet to her, but 
mult perceive that the characters of ſelf- 
pref-rvation (which were donbtie{s ori- 
ginally the brightes) are ſullicd, if not 
Wholly deCiced ; nn that thoſe of mo- 
nev (which at firit v.15 only valuable 
as x mean to fecuritv} arc! Inte fo 
brightered, that the char: Cons of ſelf- 
pretervation, like a less L.oht fer by a 
greater, are become aimnit unpercep- 
tible? Thus has money get the upper- 
hand of hat all mankind form-ily 
thong 1 moſt dear, viz. ſecurity; end I 
with I could ſay ſhe had here put a ſtop 
to her victories; but, alas! common 
honeſty fell a fzcrifice to her. T'!tis is 
the way {cholaſtic men talk of the creat- 
eft good in the world: but I,  tradet- 
man, ſhall give you another account of 
this matter in the plan narrative of my 
own life, I thin": it proper, in the firit 
place, to acquaint y readers, that ſince 
my letting aut in the world, which was 
in the year 16Co, i never wanted mo- 
ney ; having begun with an indifferent 
good itock in the tobaoco: trade to wh ch 
I was bred ; and by the continual ſuc- 
ceſſes it has pleaſed Providence to bleis 
my endeavours with, am at latt arrived 
to what they call a P!umb. To uphold 
my ditcourte in the manner of your wits 
or philotophers, by ſpeaking fine things, 
or drawing inferences, as ther pretend, 
from the nature cf the tubject, I ac- 
count it vain; having never ound any 


thing in the writings of ſuch men, that 
dT not {fivour more of the invention of 
the brain, or what is ftiled ſpect lation, 
than of found judgment or profitable 
oblervation. I will readily grant, in- 
deed, that there is what the wits call 
natural in their talk; which is the utmoſt 
the curious authors can aſſume to them- 
leivs, and 18 indced all they endeavour 
at, tor they we but lamentable teachers. 
Ar what, I proy, is natural? That 
ich is pleatiig and eafv ; and what 
are plenting and ealy ? Forſooth a new 
thought or conceit dreſſed up in ſmooth 
qunint larguage to make you ſmile and 
var your head, as being what you never 
im nei before, and yet wonder why 
vou vad not; mere frothy amuſements! 
tit only for boys or filly women to be 
caught with. i 
It is not my preſent intention to in- 
ſtruct my ven lers in the methods of ac- 
quiring rics; that may be the work of 
another clay: but to exhibit the real 
and ſolid advantages I have found by 
them in my long and manifold experi- 
ence ;z nor yet all the advantages of ſo 
worthy and valuable a bleſſing, (for 
who does not knovr or imagine the com- 
forts of being warm or ling at ealc? 
and that power and pre-eminence are 
their inſeparable attendants ?Y) but only 
to inſtance the great ſupports they afford 
us under the ſevereſt caizmities and miſe 
fortunes ; to ſhew that the love of them 
is a ſpecial antidote againſt immorality 
and vice, and that the ſame does hke- 
wiſe naturally diſpote men to actions of 
piety and devotion : all which I can 
make out by my own cxperience, who 
think myſelf no ways particular from 
the reit of mankind, nor better nur 
worſe by nature than generally other 
en are. 


In the ox 1665, when the | 
was, I loſt by it my wife an hit- 
dren, which were all my ſt Pro- 


bably I might have had more, conſidering 
I was married between four and five 
| years; 
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years; but fiadin z her to be a tem! "S 
woman, I was caretul, as haeing then lit- 
tle above x brace of hom and pounds to 
carry on my tra c und maintain a fa- 
mily with, I jovell them as utually 
men do their wives and children, and 
therefore could not reit the firtt im- 
wltes of nature on ſo wounding a lets ; 
— quickly rouſed mytelt, „nd found 
means to atlevmate, ans at Jan conquer 

my affliction, by refle& ing how that ſhe 
ane her children havior been no great 
expence to me, the halt part of h. r for- 
tune was ſtiil left; that my charge being 
reduced to mvſelf, a journeymar, and 
a nad, I might live far cheaper than 
beter; and that being now 2 childlet, 

widower, I might perh: bes marry a ng 
Iefs d-t ving woman, and with a much 
bitter t. than {14+ brou ht, which 
was but cicht hunde vonne And 
to convince mx rea firs tat tuch con- 
fulerations as theſe were proper and apt 
to produce fuch an cet, I remember 
it was the conttant ebtcryaition at that 
deplorable time when fo many hundreds 
wit. anne? away ( aly, that the rich 
ever berg the lofs of their families and 
relations far b-tter than the poor; the 
Fitter having little or nothing before- 
hand, and living from hand to mouth, 

placed the whole comfort — 3 
tion of their lives in their wives and 
children, and were t — inconſol- 
Able. 

The followir 7 year happered the fire; 
at which tune, by good province, it 
was mv fortune to have converted the 
greateſt part of my effects into ready- 
money, on the proſpect of an extraocr- 


rene 


din un vantage which I was preparing 
to lav hott ov, This calamity was 
very terrible and aſtoniching, the fury 
of the 1 ifs tuch, that whole 
firerts, 1 „ral diſtant places, were 
dentroyed t one and the fame time, ſo 


that, as it is well known, almoſt all 
our cit venus were burnt out of what they 
had. 30 want dal T then do? I did 
not ſtan ! ing on the ruins of our 
noble mutra} 1011 ö f did not make V 
hen, wring my hands, ſigh and ed 
n; I confidered with mytelf what 
coul this avail ; I fell a ploddiny what 
advantages might be mai le of the re: ady 
caſh I had, 
myielf that wonderful penny worths 
might be bought of the 2094s that were 
faved out of the fire. In ſhurt, with 
about two thouſand pounds and a little 


and immediately bethought_ 
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crecit, I bheucht as much tebacco 2g 
raiſed my _—_ to the value of ten thous 
ſand powun! then looked on the 
6 aſhes of © our city, and the mi ery of 
© it's late inhabitants, as an ef}-} of 
the juſt wrath and indigna ion ct 
Heaven towards a ſinful and perverle 
wople, 

Atrer this J marriel again, an that 
wife dying, I took another, but both 
proved to be idle baggages: the firit 
gove me a great deal of plague and vex- 
ation by her extravagancies, and I be- 
cume one of the bye-words of the city. 
I knew it would he to no manner of 
purpoſe to go about to curb the fancies 
and inclinations of women, which fly 
ont the more for heing reſtrained ; but 
„cout I dil, I watched her. nar- 
. and by gr ad luck tound hor in 
the embraces, for which I had two wit- 
nettes with me, of n weaithv 17 irk of 
the court-end of the ton; of whom L 
recovered fifteen thoufand pounds, which 
made me amends for what ſhe had idly 
ſquandered, and put a filence to all my 
neighhours, taking off my reproach ivy 
the gain they faw I had by it. "The lat 
diel abont two years after I married 
her, in labour of three children. 1 
conte ure they were begot by a coun- 
try kinſman of hers, whom, at her re- 
commendation, I took into my family, 
and gave wages to as a Jjournevm: in. 
Wü, this creature chem ein delica- 
cies and high diet with her kinſman, as 
well as I could compute by the poul- 
terer's, fiſhmonger”s, and grocet's bills, 
amounted in the ſin two years to one 
hundred eighty-ſix pounds, four ſhil- 


lings, and nve pence haltpenny. The 
fine apparel, bracelets, Jockets, and 


treats, &c. of the other, according to 
the belt calculation, came in three vcars 
and about three quarters, to ſeven hun- 
died forty-tonur pour ds, {even (hilltings 
and nine pence. Atter this I reloived 
never to marry more, and found I had 
been a gainer by my marriages, and the 
damages granted me for the abuſes of 
my bed, all charges deducted, eight 
thoutund three hundred pounds withm a 
trifie, 

I come now to ſhew the good effects 
of the love of money on the | =p of men 
towarls rendering them honeſt, ſober, 
and religious, When I was a young 
man, I had a mind to make the beſt of 
my wits, and over-reached a country- 
chap in a parcel of unſound goods; to 

whom, 
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whom, upon his upbraiding, and threat- 
ening to expoſe me for it, I returned 
the equivalent of his lots; and upon 
his good advice, wherein he clearly de- 
monſtrate the toi:y of fuci artifices, 
which can never end but in ame, and 
the ruin of all corretpondence, I never 
after tranſg uifed, Can your coup tiers, 
who take bribes, or your lawyers vr 
pavficians in their practice, or even the 
divines who intermeldle ian wortd!ly at- 
fairs, boaſt of making but one flip in 
their lives, and of ſuch x thorough and 
laſting refo-m1tion ? Since my conn, 
into the world I do not remember 7 ws 
Ever overtaken in diink, five nine time, 
once at the chritesirg oi my nit chlg, 
thrice at our city tuts, and hve tines 
at driving of birgans. My reform - 
tion I can attribute to nothing lo much 
as the love a eſtcem of money, tor I 
tound my telt to be extravayant in my 
drink, and apt to turn projector, and 
make raſh bargains. A lor women, 

never knew any except my wives: 
for my reader mutt kno, and it is 
what he may confile in as an excellent 
recipe, that the love of butineſs and 
money is the grcateſt moriifier of mor- 
dinate defires unaginable, as employ - 
ing the mind continually in the careful 
overſight of what one has, in the eager 
queſt after more, in looking after the 
n-gligences and deccits of ſervants, in 
tlie due entering and ſeating ot ac- 
counts, in hunting after chaps, and in 
the exact knowledge of the ſtate of 
marbets; which things whoever tho- 
roughly attends, will find enough and 
envugh to employ his thoughts on every 


moment of the day; fo that I cannot 
call to mind, that in all the time I was 
a huſband, which, off and on, was about 
twelve years, I ever once thought of 
my wives but in bel. And laitly, for 
religion, I have ever been a conttant 
churchman, both torenoons and after- 
nous on Sund1ys, never forgetting to 
be thangstul for any gin or advantage 
I had had that day; and on Saturday 
nights, upon calling up my accounts, 
I aiways was -r4tetul for the tum of 
my weik's profits, and at Chriltmas 
for that ot it. whole year. It is truc, 
perhays, thet my devotion has not been 
the mott forvent ; which, I thivk, ought 
to be impuicd to the evennefs and ſe- 
d ueneſs of my temper, which never 
would admit of any iumpetuotities of 
any fort; and can remember, that in 
ny youth and prime of mankood, when 
mv blood ran brifker, I took greater 
pleaſure in religious cexercites than at 
pickent, or many years patt, and that 
my devotion fenithly declined as age, 
which is dull and unwieldy, came upon 
nc. 
| have, I hope, here proved, that 
the love of money prevents all immo- 
rality and vice; which it you will not 
allow, you muſt, that the purſuit of it 
obliges men to the fame kind of life as 
they would follow if they were really 
vintuous: which is ali I have to fay at 
preſent, only rec mmending to you, 
that you would think of it, an: turn 
realy wit into ready money as faſt as 
you can. I conclule, your ſexvant. 
EPUHR AIM WII. 
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JAM © EVUS APERTAM 


IN RABIEN CULPIT VERTL focus, ET PER HONESTAS 


IKE MINAX IHFUCSE Dos 


Hot. Es. Is L. 2. V. 148. 


TIMES CORRUPT, ANU NATURE ILL-INCLIN'D, 


PrRoODUC'D rer FOTNT THAT LEFT THE STING BEHIND: 
"FILL FRIEND WITH FRIEND, AND FAMILIES AT STRIFE, 
TRIUMPHANT MALICE RAG D THROUGH PRIVATE LIT. 


HERE is, nothing ſo ſcandalous 
— 
to a government, and deteſtable 
in the eyes ct all good men, as detama- 
tory papers and pamphlets; but at the 


- 


ſame time there is nothing ſv difficult 


Lors. 


to tame, as a ſatirical author. An 
angry writer who cannot appear in print, 
naturally vents his ſpleen in livels and 
lampoons. A gay old woman, tays 
the table, lccing all her wrinkles repr-- 

ſented 
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ſented in a Iarge looking-glaſs, threw 
it upon the ground in a paſſion, and 
broke it into a thouſand pieces; but as 
ſhe was afterwards ſurveying the frag- 
ments with a ſpiteful kind of pleaſure, 
ſhe could not forbear uttering herſelf in 
the following foliloquy. * What have 
6.8 got by this — blow of mine? 
© I have only multiplied my deformity, 
© and fee an hundred ugly faces, where 
© before I had but one. 

It has been propoſed, © to oblige every 
« perion that writes a „or a paper, 
© to ſwear himſelf the author of it, and 
enter down in a public regiſter his 
© name and place of abode.” 

This, indeed, would have = qypr es { 
ſuppreſſed all printed ſcandal, whic 
generally appears under borrowed names 
or under none at all. But it is to be 
feared, that ſuch an expedient would not 
only deſtroy ſcandal, but learning. It 
would operate promiſcuouſly, and root 
up the corn and tares ther. Not to 
mention ſome of the moſt celebrated 
works of piety, which have proceeded 
from anonymous authors, who have 
made it their merit to convey to us fo 
great a charity in ſecret; there are few 
works of genius that come out at firſt 
with the author's name. The writer 
generally makes a trial of them in the 
world befo:e he owns them; and, I be- 


lieve, very few, who are capable of 


writing, would ſet pen to paper, if they 
knew before-hand that they muſt not 
publiſh their productions but on ſuch 
conditions. For my own part, I muſt 
declare, the papers I preſent the public 
are like fairy favours, which ſhall laſt 
no longer than while the author is con- 
cezled. 

That which makes it particularly dif- 
aculr to reſtrain theſe ſons of calumny 
and defamaticn is, that all fides are 
equally guilty of it, and that every 
dirty ſcribbler is countenanced by great 
names, whole intereſt he propagates by 
ſuch vile and infamons methods. I 
have never yet heard of a miniſtry, who 
have inflited an exemplary puniſhment 
on an author that has ſupported their 
cauſe with talſhood and ſcandal, and 
treated, in a moſt cruel manner, the 
names of thote who have been looked 
upon as their rivals and antagoniſts. 
Would a government ſet an everlaſting 
mark of their diſpleaſure upon one of 
thoſe infamous writers who makes his 


court to them by tearing to pieces the 
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reputation of à competitor, we ſhould 
quickly ſee an end put to this race of 
vermin, that are a ſcandal to govern- 
ment, and a reproach to human nature. 
Such a proceeding would make a mi- 
niſter of ſtate ſhine in hiſtory, and would 
fill all mankind with a juſt abhorrence of 
perſons who ſhould treat him unwor- 
thily, and employ againſt him thoſe arms 
which he ſcorned to make uſe of againtt 
his enemies. 

I cannot think that any one will be 
fo unjuſt as to imagine what I have here 
faid is ſpoken with reſpect to any party 
or faction. Every one who has in him 
the ſentiments either of a chriſtian or 
gentleman, cannot but be highly offend- 
ed at this wicked and ungenerous prac- 
tice, which is ſo much in uſe among vs 
at prefent, that it is become a kind of 
national crime, and diſtinguiſhes us from 
all the governments that lie about us. 
I cannot but look upon the fineſt ſtrokes 
of fatire which are aimed at particular 
perſons, and which are ſupported even 
with the appearances of truth, to be the 
marks of an evil mind, and highly cri- 
minal in themſelves. Infamy, like other 
puniſhments, is under the direction and 
diſtribution of the magiſtrate, and not 
of any private perſon. Accordingly 
we learn from a fragment of Cicero, 
that though there were very few capital 
puniſhments in the twelve tables, a libel 
ur lampoon which took away the goo 
name of another, was to be puniſhed 
by death. But this is far from being 
our caſe, Our ſatire is nothing but ri- 
baldry, and ZBillingſgate. Scurrility 
paſſes for wit; and he who can call names 
in the greateſt variety of phraſes is looked 
upon to have the ſhrewdeſt pen. By 
this means the honour of families is 
ruined, the higheit poits and greateſt 
titles are rendered cheap and vile in the 
ſi ght of the people; the nobleſt virtues, 
and moſt exalted parts, expoſed to the 
contempt of the vicious and the ignorant. 
Should a foreigner, who knows nothing 


of our private factions, or one who is ta 


act his part in the world when our pre- 
ſent heats and animoſities are forgot; 
ſnould, I fry, fuch an one form to him - 
ſelf a notion of the greateſt men of all 
fides in the Britiſh nation, who are now 
living, from the characters which are 
given them in ſome or other of thole 
abominable writings which are daily 
publiſked among us, what a nation of 
monſters mult we appear! 
5X 
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As this cruel practice tends to the 
utter ſubverſion of all truth and hu- 
manity among us, it deſerves the utmoſt 
deteſtation and diſcoura t of all 
who have either the love of their coun- 
try, or the honour of their religion, at 
heart. I would therefore earneſtly re- 
commend it to the conſideration of thoſe 
who deal in theſe icious arts of 
writing; and of thoſe who take pleaſure 
in the reading of them. As for the 
firſt, I have ſpoken of them in the for- 
mer papers, and have not ſtuck to rank 
them with the murderer and aſſaſſin. 
Every honeſt man ſets as high a value 
upon a good name, as upon life itſelf; 
and I cannot but think that thoſe who 
privily aſſault the one, would deſtroy 
the other, might they do it with the 
ſame ſecurity and impunity. 

As for perſons who take pleaſure in 
the reading and diſperſing of ſuch de- 
teſtable libels, I am afraid they fall very 
little ſhort of the guilt of the firſt com- 

fers. By alaw of the emperors Va- 

entinian and Valens, it was made death 
for any perſon not only to write a libel, 
but if he met with one by chance, not to 
tear or burn 3 becauſe I would 
not be thought lar in my opinion 
of this matter, I ſhall conclude my pa- 
per with the words of Mon ſieur Bayle, 
who was a man of freedom of 
thought, as well as of exquiſite learning 
and judgment. 

© I cannot imagine, that a man who 
© diſperſes a libel, is leſs deſirous of do- 
ing miſchief than the author himſelf, 
But what ſhall we ſay of the pleaſure 
which a man takes in the reading of 
a defamatory libel? Is it not an hei- 
nous fin in the fight of God? We 
muſt diſtinguiſh in this point. This 
pleaſure is either an agreeable ſenſa- 
tion we are affected with, when we 
meet with a witty thought which is 
well expreſſed, or it is a joy which we 
conceive from the diſhonour of the 
perſon who is defamed. TI will fay 
nothing to the firſt of theſe caſes ; for 
perhaps ſome would think that my 
morality is not ſevere enough, if I 


© ſhould affirm that a man is net maſter 
© of thoſe le ſenſations, any more 
than of thoſe occaſioned by ſugar or 
* honey, when they touch his tongue; 
© but as to the ſecond, every one will 
© own that ure to be a heinous ſin. 
The pleafure in the firſt cafe is of no 
continuance ; it prevents our reaſon 
and reflection, and may be immediate- 
ly followed by a ſecret grief, to ſee 
our neighbour's honour blaſted. If 
it does not ceaſe immediately, it is a 
ſign that we are not diſpleaſed with 
the ill-nature of the ſatiriſt, but are 
glad to fee him defame his enemy by 
all kinds of ſtories; and then we de- 
ſerve the puniſhment to which the 
writer of the libel is ſubject. I ſhall 
© here add the words of a modern au- 
© thor. St. Gregory, upon excommu- 
© nicating thoſe writers who had diſnio- 
© noured Caſtorius, does not except thole 
© who read their works; Becauſe,” 
* ſays he, if calumnies have always 
% been the delight of their hearers, and 
«© a gratification of thoſe perſons who 
© have no other advantage over honeſt 
men, is not he who takes pleaſure in 
reading them as guilty as he who 
% compoled them? It is an uncon- 
* teſted maxim, that they who approve 
an action would certainly do it if they 
© could; that is, if ſome reaſon of ſelt- 
© love did not hinder them. There 
4 is no difference,” lays Cicero, be- 
tc tween adviſing a crime, and approv- 
« ing it when committed. The Ro- 
* manlawconfirmed this maxim, having 
ſubjected the approvers and authors ot 
this evil to the ſame ty. We 
may therefore conclude, that thoſe 
who are pleaſed with reading defama- 
tory libels, ſo far as to approve the 
authors and diſperſers of them, are as 
guilty as if they had compoſed them; 
tor it they do not write ſuch libels 
themſelves, it is becauſe they have not 
the talent of writing, or becauſe they 
will run no hazard.” 

The author produces other authorities 
to confirm his judgment in this parti- 
cular, 
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Ne CCCCLII. FRIDAY, AUGUST 8. 


EST NATURA HOMINUM NOVITATIS AVIDA., 


PLitin, Arup LIIIIun. 


HUMAN NATURE 19 FOND OF NOVELTY, 


HERE is no humour in my coun- 

trymen, which I am more inclined 
to wonder at, than their general thirſt 
after news. There are about half a 
dozen ingenious men, who live very 
plentifully u this curioſity of their 
fellow fubjetts. They all of them re- 
ceive the tame advices from abroad, and 
very often in the ſame words ; but their 
way of cooking it is ſo different, that 
there is no citizen, who has an eye to 
the public good, that can leave the 
coftee-houſe with peace of mind before 
he has given every one of them a read- 
ing. 'Thele ſeveral diſhes of news are 
ſo very agreeable to the palate of my 
ceuntrymen, that they are not only 
pleaſed with them when they are ſerved 
up hot, but when they are again ſet cold 
before them, by thoſe penetrating poli- 
ticians, who oblige the public with their 
reflections and obſervations upon every 
piece of intelligence that is ſent us from 
abroad, The text is given us by one 
ſet of writers, and the comment by an- 
other, 

But notwithſtanding we have the ſame 
tale told us in ſo many different papers, 
and if occaſion requires, in ſo many ar- 
ticles of the ſame paper; notwithſtand- 
ing, in a ſcarcity 8 poſts, we 
hear the ſame ſtory repeated by different 
advices from Paris, Bruſſels, the Hague, 
and from every town in Europe; 
notwithſtanding the multitude of anno- 
tations, — reflections, and 
various readings which it paſſes through, 
our time lies heavy on our hands until 
the arrival of a freſh mail: we long to 
receive further particulars, to hear =. bor 
will be the next ſtep, or what will be 
the conſequences of that which has been 
already taken. A. weſterly wind keeps 
the whole town in ſuſpence, and puts a 
. ſtop to converſation. 

This general curiolity has been raiſed 


rightly directed, might be of good ule to 
a perſon who has ſuch a thirtt awakened 
in him. Why ſhonld not a man, who 
takes delight in reading every thing that 


and inflamed by our late wars, and if 


is new, apply himſelf to hiſtory, travels, 
and other writings of the ſame kind, 
where he will perpetual tuel for his 
curioſity, and meet with much more 
pleaſure and improvement than in thele 
papers of the week? An honett tradet- 
man who languiſhes a whole ſummer in 
——_— of a battle, and perhaps is 

ked at laſt, may here meet with halt 
a dozen in a day. He may read the 
news of a whole campaign, in leſs time 
than he now beitows upon the products 
of a ſingle poſt. Fights, conqueſts, and 
revolutions, lie thick together. The 
reader's curioſity is raiſed and fatisfhed 
every moment, and his paſhons ditap- 
pointed or gratified, without being de- 
tained in a' ſtate of uncertainty from 
day to day, or lying at the mercy of fea 
and wind; in ſhort, the mind is not here 
kept in a perpetual gape after know- 
ledge, nor puniſhed with that eternal 
thirſt, which is the portion of all our 
modern newimongers and coffee-houte 
politicians. 

All matters of fact, which a man did 
not know before, are news to him; and 
I do not fee how any haberdaſher in 
Cheapſide is more concerned in the pre 
ſent quarrel of the cantons, than he was 
in that of the league. At leaſt, I bo- 
lieve every one will allow me, it is of 
more importance to an Engl:ſhman t. 
know the hiſtory of his anceſtors, than 
that of his contemporarics who live upun 
the banks of the Danube or the B.. 
riſthenes. As for thote who are of an - 
other mind, I ſhall recommend to them 
the following letter, trom a projector, 
who is willing to turn a penny by Qs 
remarkable curiomty of his Cunnlsy im. . 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
y ov mutt have obſerve, that men 
who frequent coffee-houtcs, mm de- 
light in news, are pleated with every 
thing that is matter of fact, to it be what 
they have not heard hefore. A victor Yy 
or a defeat, are equaily agrecable to 
them. The ſhutting of a cardinat's 
mouth pleates tiem one poit, and ihe 
SX 3 opening 
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opening of it another. They are glad 
to hear the French court is removed to 
Marli, and are afterwards as much de- 
lighted with it's return to Verſailles. 

hey read the advertiſements with the 
ſame curioſity as the articles of public 
news; and are as pleaſed to hear of 3 
pye-bald horſe that 1s ſtrayed out of a 
field near Iſlington, as of a whole troop 
that have been engaged in any foreign 
adventure. In ſhort, they have a reliſh 
for every thing that is news, let the mat- 
ter of it he what it will; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, they are men of a vora- 
cious appetite, but no taſte. Now, Sir, 
tince the great fountain of news, I mean 
the war, 1s very near being dried up; 
and fince theſe gentlemen have contract- 
ed ſuch an inextinguiſhable thirit after 
itz I have taken their cafe and my own 
into conſideration, and have thought of 
a project which may turn to the advan- 
tage of us buth. I have thoughts of 
publiſhing a daily papers which ſhall 
comprehend in it all the moſt remark - 
able occurrences in every little town, 
Village, and hamlet, that lie within ten 
miles of London, or in other words, 
within the verge of the pp gens I 
have pitched upon this ſcene of intelli- 
<ence for two reaſons ; firit, becauſe the 
carriage of letters will be very cheap; 
and tecondly, becaule I may receive 
them every day. By this means my 
readers will have their news freſh and 
treſh, and many worthy citizens who 
cannot fleep with any ſatisfaction at 
preſent, for want of being informed how 
the world goes, may go to- bed con- 
tentedly, it being my deſign to put out 
my every night at nine o'clock 
preciſely, I have already eſtabliſhed 
correſpondents in theſe ſeveral places, 
and received very good intelligence. 

By my laſt advices from Knightſbri 
I hear, that a horſe was clapped into the 
pound on the third inſtant, and that he 
was not releaſed when the letters came 
away. 
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We are informed from Pankridge, 
that a dozen weddings were lately cele- 
brated in the mother church of that place, 
but are referred to their next letters for 
the names of the parties concerned. 

Letters from Brumpton adviſe, that 
the widow Blight had received ſeveral 
viſits from John Milldew, which af- 
fords great matter of ſpeculation in thoſe 

rts. 

By a fiſherman which lately touched 
at Hainmerſmith, there is advice from 
Putney, that a certain perſon, well known 
in that place, is like to loſe his election 
for churchwarden ; but this being boat- 
news, we cannot give entire credit to it, 

Letters from Paddington bring little 
more, than ns William Squeak, the 
ſow-gelder, ed through that place 
the fifth Loy TY : 

They adviſe from Fulham, that things 
remained there in the ſame ſtate they 
were. They had intelligence, juſt as the 
letters came away, of a tub of excellent 
ale juſt ſet abroach at Parſons Green; 
but this wanted confirmation. 

I have here, Sir, given you a ſpeci- 
men of the news with which I intend to 
entertain the town, and which, when 
drawn up regularly in the form of a 
— 2 will, I doubt not, be very 
acceptable to many of thoſe public- 
ſpirited readers, Who take more delight 
in acquainting themſelves with — 
people's buſineſs than their own. I hope 
a paper of this kind, which lets us 
know what is done near home, ma 
be more uſeful to us, than thoſe whic 
are filled with advices from Zug and 
Bender, and make ſome amends for that 
dearth of intelligence, which we may 
juſtly apprehend from times of peace. 
If I find that you receive this project 
favourably, I will ſhortly trouble you 
with one or two more; and in the mean 
time am, moſt worthy Sir, with all due 
reſpect, 

Your moſt obedient, and moſt 
humble ſervant. 
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Ne CCCCLII. SATURDAY, AUGUST 9g. 


NON USITATA, NEC TENUI FERAR 


Hon. Op. XX, I. 2. v. 1. 


NO WEAK, NO COMMON WING SHALL BEAR 


MY RISING BODY THROUGH THE AIR, 


HERE is not a more pleaſing ex- 

exciſe of the mind than gratitude. 
It is accompanied with ſuch an inward 
(atisfaRtion, that the duty is ſufficiently 
rewarded by the performance. It is 
not like the practice of many other vir- 
tucs, difficult and painful, but attended 
with ſo much pleaſure, that were there 
no poſitive command which enjoined it, 
nor any recompence laid up for it here- 
after, a generous mind would indulge 
in it, for the natural gratification that 
accompanies it. 

IF gratitude is due from man to man, 
how much more from man to his Maker? 
The Supreme Being does not only con- 
fer upon us theſe bounties which pro- 
ceed more immediately from his hand, 


but even thoſe benefits which are con- 


veyed to us by others. Every bleſſing 
we enjoy, by what means ſoever it may 
be derived upon us, is —— of him 
who is the great Author of gocd, and 
Father of merces. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards 
one another, 11. a very 
pleaſing ſenſation in the mind of a grate- 
tul man; it exalts the ſoul into rapture, 
when it is employed on this great objet 
of gratitude z on this beneficent Being 
who has given us every thing we al- 
ready poſſeſs, and from whom we expect 


every thing we yet hope for. 
Mott of the works of the pagan poets 
were either dire hymns to their dei- 


ties, or tended ĩindirectly to the celebra- 
tion of their reſpective attributes and 
perfections. Thoſe who are acquainted 
with the works of the Greek and Latin 
poets which are ſtill extant, will upon 
reflection find this obſervation ſo true, 
that I ſhall not enlarge upon it. One 
would wonder that more of our chriſtian 
poets have not turned their thoughts 
this way, eſpecially if we conſider, that 
our idea of the Supreme Being is not 
only infinitely more great and noble 
than what could poſſibly enter into the 
heart of an heathen, but filled with every 
thing that can railc the imagination, 


Caren. 


and give an opportunity for the ſu- 
blimeit thoughts and conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who 
was ſinging an hymn to Diana, in which 
he celebrated her for her delight in hu- 
man facrifices, and other inſtances of 
cruelty and revenge; upon which a poet 
who was prelent at this piece of devo- 
tion, and feems to have had a truer idea 
of the divine nature, told the votary, by 
way of reproof, that in recompence for 
his hymn, he heartily wiſhed he might 
have a daughter of the ſame temper 
with the goddeſs he celebrated. It was 
indeed impoſſible to write the praiſes of 
one of thoſe falſe deities, according to 
the pagan creed, without a mixture of 
impertinence and abſurdity, 

e Jews, who before the time of 
chriſtianity were the only people who 
had the knowledge of the true God, 
have ſet the chriſtian world an example 
how they ought to employ this di- 
vine talent of which I am ſpeaking. 
As that nation produced men of great 
genius, without conſidering them as 
inſpired writers, they have tranſmitted 
to us many hymns and divine odes, 
which excel thoſe that are delivered 
down to us by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, in the poetry, as much as in 
the ſubje& to which it was conſecrated. 
This I think might be eaſily ſhewn if 
there were occaſion for it. 

I have already communicated to the 
public ſome pieces of divine poetry, and 
as they have met with a very tavourable 
reception, I ſhall from time to time pub- 
lith any work of the fame nature whick 
has not yet appeared in print, and may 
be acceptable co my readers. 

I 


HEN all thy mercies, O my Cod, 
My riting ſoul ſurveys ; 
Tranſported with the view, I'm loft 
In wonder, love, and praile : 
11. 
O how ſhall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare, 
That gtows within my raviſh'd heart? 
But thou canſt read it there, 
111, The 
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nn, 
Thy providence my lite ſuſtain'd, 
And all my wants redreit, 
When in the filent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breaſt, 


IV. 
To all my weak complaints and cries, 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To torm themſelves in pray r. 


V. 
Unnumber d comforts to my ſoul 
Thy tender care beſtow d, 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From whom thuſe comforts flow'd, 


VI. 
When in the Nlipp'ry paths of youth 
With heedleſs ſteps I ran, 
Thine arm unſeen convey'd me ſafe, 
And led me up to man. 


VII. 
Thro' hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 
ir gently clear'd my way; 
And thro' the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 
Mare to be fear'd than they. 
VIII. 
When worn with fickneſs, oft haſt thou 
With health renew'd my face; 


And when in fins and forrows ſunk, 
Reviv'd my foul with grace. 


IX. 
Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliſe 
Has made my cup run o'er, 
And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my ftore. 


My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the leaſt a chearful heart, 
That taſtes thoſe gifts with joy. 


XI. 
Thro' every period of my life 
Thy goodneſs I'll purſue ; 
And after death, in diſtant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 


XII, 
When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 
My ever grateful heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſhall adore, 


XIII. 
Throꝰ all eternity to Thee 
A joyful ſong I'll raiſe ; 
For oh ! eternity's too ſhart 
To utter all thy praiſe, 


Ne CCCCLIV. MONDAY, AUGUST 25. 


SINE ME VACIVUM TEMPUS NE QUQOD DEM MIHY 


LABORIS. 


Trax, HzaAuT. ACT, 1. $C. 1. 


GIVE ME LEAVE TO ALLOW MYSELF NO RESPITE FROM LABOUR, 


T is an expreſſible pleaſure to know 
a little of the near” and be of no 
character or ſignificancy in it. 

To be ever unconcerned, and ever 
looking on new objects with an endleſs 
curioſity, is a delight known only to 
thoſe who are turned for ation: 
nay, who enjoy it, mult value 
things only as they are the objects of ſpe- 
culation, without drawing any worldly 
advan to themſelves from them, but 
zuſt as they are what contribute to their 
amulement, or the improvement of the 
mind. I lay one night laſt week at 
Richmond; and being reitleſs, not out 
of diffatisfaQion, but a certain buſy in- 
elination one ſometimes has, I roſe at 
four in the morning, and took boat for 
London, with a reſolution to rove by 
boat and coach for the next four and 


twenty hours, until the many different 


objects I muſt needs meet with ſhould 
tire my imagination, and give me an in- 
clination to a repoſe more profound than 
I was at that time capable of. I 
people's pardon for an odd humour 
am guilty of, and was often that day, 
which is faluting any perſon whom I 
like, whether I — or not. This 
is a particularity would be tolerated in 
me, Nt conſidered, that the greateſt 
pleaſure I I receive at my eyes, 
and that I am obliged to an agreeable 
perſon for coming abroad into my view, 
as another is for a viſit of converſation 
at their own houſes. 

The hours of the day and night are 
taken up in the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, by people as different from 
each other as thote who are born in dif- 
ferent centuries. Men of fix of the 
clock give way to thoſe of nine, they of 

nine 
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nine to the ion of twelve, and 
they of twelve diſappear, and make room 
for the faſhionable world who have made 
two of the clock the noon of the day. 
When we firſt put off from ſhore, we 
ſoon fell in with a fleet of gardeners 
bound for the ſeveral market-ports of 
London; and it was the moſt pleaſin 
ſcene imaginable to ſee the chearfulneſs 
with which thoſe induſtrious people ply- 
ed their way to a certain ſale of their 
goods, Tue banks on each fide are as 
well peopled, and beautified with as 
agreeable plantations as any ſpot on the 
earth; but the Thames itſelf, loaded 
with the 4 of each ſhore, added 
much to the landſkip. It was very 
eaſy to obſerve by their ſailing, and the 
countenances of the ruddy virgins, who 
were ſuper-cargoes, the parts of the town 
to which they were bound, There was 
an air in the purveyors for Covent Gar- 
den who frequently converſe with morn- 
ing rakes, very unlike the ſeeming ſo- 
briety of thoſe Coma for Stocks Market, 
Nothing remarkable happened in our 
voyage; but I landed with ten fail of 
apricot boats at Strand Bridge, after 
having put in at Nine Elms, and taken 
in melons, conſigned by Mr. Cuffe of 
that place, to Sarah Sewell and com- 
pany» at their tall in Covent Garden. 
e arrived at Strand Bridge at fix of 
the clock, and were unloading, when 
the hackney-coachmen of the foregoing 
night took their leave of each other at 
the Dark-houle, to go to bed before the 
day was too far ſpent. Chimney- 
ſweepers paſſed by us as we made up to 
the market, and ſome rallery happened 
between one of the fruit- wenches and 
thoſe black men, about the Devil and 
Exe, with alluſion to their ſeveral pro- 
teſſions. I could not believe any place 
more entertaining than Covent Garden; 
where I ſtrolled from one fruit-ſhop to 
another, with crow\ls of agreeable young 
women around me, who were purchal- 
ing fruit for their reſpective families. It 
was almoſt eight of the clock before I 
could leave that variety of objects. I 
took coach and followed a young lady, 
who tripped into another juſt before me, 
attended by her maid. I faw immedi- 
ately ſhe was of the family of the Vain- 
loves. There are a ſet of theſe who of all 
things affect the play of Blindman's- 
buff, and leading men into love for they 
know not whom, who are fled they 
know not where, This fort of woman 


is uſually a janty lattern; ſhe hangs on 
her clothes, plays her head, varies her 
poſture, and changes place incellantly; 
and all with an ap nce of ſtrivin 
at the ſame time to hide herſelf, and yet 
give you to underſtand ſhe is in humour 
to laugh at you. You muſt have often 
ſeen the coachmen make ſigns with their 
fin as they drive by each other, to 
intimate how much they have got that 
day, They can carry on that language ta 
ive intelligence where they are driving. 
n an inſtant my coachman took the 
wink to nm and the lady's driver 
— the hint that he was going through 
ng Acre, towards St. James's. While 
he whipped up James Street, we drove 
for King Street, to fave the pats at St. 
Martin's Lane. The coachmen took 
care to meet, joſtle, and threaten eac{ix 
other for way, and be entangleil at the 
end of Newport Street and Long Acre. 
The fright, you mutt believe, brought 
down the lady's coach- door, and obliged 
her, with her maſk off, to enquire into 
the buſtle, when ſhe ſees the man the 
would avoid. The tackle of the coache 
window is fo bad ſhe cannot draw it up 
again, and ſhe drives on ſometimes 
wholly diſcovered, and ſometimes half 
eſcaped, according to the accident of 
carriages in her way. One of theſe la- 
dies keeps her feat in a hackney-coach, 
as well as the beſt rider does on a m: 
naged horſe. The laced ſhoe on her lett 
foot, with a careleſs geſture, juſt ap- 
8 on the oppoſite cuſhion, held 
er both firm, and in a proper attitude 
to receive the next jolt. 

As ſhe was an excellent coach-wo- 
man, many were the glances at each 
other which we had for an hour and an 
half, in all parts of the town, by the 
{Kill of our | + hy until at laſt my lady 
was conveniently lott with notice from 
her coachman to ours to make off, an | 
he ſhould hear where ſhe went. This 
chace was now at an end, and the fel- 
low who drove her came to us, and dit- 
covered that he was ordered to come 
again in an hour, for that ſhe was a 
ſilk-worm. I was ſurpriſed with this 
phraſe, but found it was a cant amon 7 
the hackney fraternity for their beſt cu1- 
tomers, women who ramble twice or 
thrice a week from ſhop to ſhop, to turn 
over all the goods in town without buy - 
ing any thing. The ſilk- worms are, it 
ſeems, indulged by the tradeſmen; for 
though they never buy, they are ever 

talking 
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talking of new filks, laces, and ribbons, 
and ſerve the owners, in getting them 
cuſtomers as their common dunners do 
in making them pay. 

The — ot — 24 of faſhion began 
now to break, and carts and hacks were 
mingled with equipages of ſhow and 
vanity: when I reſolved to walk it out 
of cheapnets; but my unhappy curioſity 
is ſuch, that I find it always my inte- 
reſt to take coach, for ſome odd adven- 
ture among beggars, ballad- ingers, or 
the like, detains and throws me into ex- 

nce. It happened fo immceiately; 

at the corner of Warwick Street, as 
I was liſtening to a new ballad, a rag- 
ged ratcal, a beggar who knew me, 
came up to me, and began to turn the 
eyes of the good company upon me, by 
telling me he was extreme poor, and 
ſhould die in the ſtreet tor want of drink, 
except I immediately would have the 
charity to give him {ixpence to go into 
the next ale-houſe and tave his lite. He 
urged, with a melancholy face, that all 
his family had died ef rhirft. All the 
mob have humour, and two or three 
began to take the jelt; by which Mr. 
Sturdy carried his point, and let me 
ſneak off to a coach. As I drove along 
it was a plcaſing reflection to fee the 
world fo prettil 
Richmond, and the ſcene ſtill filling 
with children of a new hour. This ſa- 
tis faction increaſed as I moved towards 
the city, and gay ligns, well diſpoſed 
treets, magnificent public ſtructures, 
and wealthy ſhops, adorned with con- 
rented facts, made the joy ſtill riſing till 
we came into the center of the city, and 
center of the world of trade, the Ex- 
change of London. As other men in 
the crowds about me were pleaſed with 
their hopes and bargains, I found my 
account in obſerving them, in attention 
to their ſeveral intereſts. I, mdecd, 
looked upon myſelf as the richeſt man 
that walked the Exchange that day; for 
my benevolence made me ſhare the gains 
of every bargain that was made. It was 
not the leaſt of my ſatistatiions in my 
furvey, to go up ſtairs, and pats the ſhops 
of atreeable temiles; to obterve ſo many 

try hands buly in the folding ef rib- 
— and the utmoſt eagerneſs of agree- 
able faces in the fale of patches, pins, 
and wires, on each fide the counters, 
was an amuſement, in which I could 
longer have indulged myſelf, had not 
the dear creatures called to me to atk 


checkered fince I left 
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what I wanted, when I could not an- 
fwer, only © to look at you.“ I went 
to one of the windows which opened to 
the area below, where all the ſeveral 
voices loſt their diſtinction, and roſe up 
in a confuſed humming ; which createl 
in me a refleftion that could not come 
into the mind of any but of one a little 
too ſtudious ; for I ſaid to mytelf, with 
a kind of pun in thought“ What non- 
* ſenſe is all the hurry of this world to 
* thoſe who are above it? In theſe, or 
not much wiſer thoughts, I had like to 
have loit my place at the chop-houſe, 
where every man, according to the na- 
tural baſhfulneſs. or ſullennels of our 
nation, eats in a public room a meſs of 
broth, or chop of meat, in dumb filence, 
as if they had no pretence to ſpeak to 
each other on the foot of being men, 
except they were of each other's ac- 
quaintance. 

I went afterwards to Robin's, and ſw 
people who had dined with me at the 
hive-penny ordinary juſt before, give 
bills for the value of large eſtates; and 
could not but behold with great pleaſure, 
property lodged in, and transferred in 2 
moment from ſuch as would never be 
maſters of half as much as is ſeemingly 
in them, and given from them every 
day they live. But hefore five in the 
afternoon I left the city, came to my 
common ſcene of Covent Garden, and 
paſſed the evening at Will's, in attend- 
ing the diſcourtes of ſeveral ſets of 
people, who relieved each other within 
my hearing on the ſubjects of cards, dice, 
love, learning, and politics. The laſt 
ſubje& kept me until 1 heard the ftreets 
in the poſſeſſion of the bell- man, who 
had now the world to himſelf, and cri- 
ed—* P.ift two of the clock.“ This 
rouſe me from my feat, and I went to 
my lodging, led by a light, whom I 
put into the difcourte of his private œco- 
nomy, and made him give me an ac- 
count of the charge, hazard, profit, and 
lots, of a family that depended upon a 
link, with a Jefizn to end my trivial day 
with the generolity of ſixpence, inſtead 
of a third part of that ſum. When I 
came to my chambers I writ down thete 
minutes; hut was at a los what inſtruc- 
tion I] ſhould propoſe to my reader Trom 
the enumeration of fo many inſignifi- 
cant matters and occurrences; and I 
thought it of great uſe, if they coul 
learn with me to keep their minds open 
to gratification, and ready to receive it 

tron 
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from any thing it meets with. This make every object a one; wi 
one circumſtance will make every face CEOS 


you ſee gi the ſatisfaction 
take in 


now man, an increafe of | s 
| that of a friend; will ſelf. — 


Ne CCCCLV. TUESDAY, AUGUST 12. 


wm_—_—_w__w 86e APIS MATINAE 
MoH MODOQUE, 


GRATA CARPENTIS THYMA PER LABGREM 


PLURIMUM — 


—-=a__—_— TIMOROUT MUSE 


Hoa. Ov. 11. L. 4+ v. 27. 


UNAMEITIOUS TRACTS PURSO £8; 
DORS WITH WEAK UNBALLAST WINGS, 
ABOUT THE MOSSY BROOKS AND SPRINGS, 


LIKE THE LABORIOUS 1 


FOR LITTLE DROPS OF HONEY FLY, 
AND THERE WITH HUMBELE SWEETS CONTENTS HER INDUSTRY, 


8 — letters have in them 
reflections which will ſeem of im- 
portance both to the learned world and 
to domeſtic life. There is in the firſt 
an allegory ſo well carried on, that it 
cannot but be very pleaſing to thoſe who 
have a taſte of good writing; and the 
other billets may have their uſe in life. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

AS I walked the other day in a fine 

* and obſerved ge" om va- 
riety of improvements in ts and 
flowers beyond what they otherwiſe 
would have been, I was naturally led 
into a reflection upon the advantages of 
education, or modern culture; how .nany 
good qualities in the mind are loſt, for 
want of the like due care in nurſing and 
Kilfully managing them; how many vir- 
tues are choaked, by the muititude of 
weeds which are ſuffered to grow among 
them; how excellent parts are often 
ſtarved and uſeleſs, by being planted in 
a wrong foil; and how very ſeldom do 
theſe moral feeds produce the noble 
fruits which might be expected from 
them, by a neglect of proper manuring, 


— — and an artful manage - 
fpring of life. Theſe obvious ſpecula- 
tions made me at length conclude, that 
there is a ſort of vegetable principle in 
the mind of man whey he comes 
into the world. In infants the feeds lie 
buried and undiſcovered, until after a 
while they ſprout forth in a kind of ra- 
tional leaves, which are words; and in 
due ſeaſon the flowers begin to appear in 


Co wir. 


variety of beautiful colours, and all the 
gay pictures of youthful fancy and ima- 
ination ; n_ the fruit knits A 
— which is green, b 
and four, unpleaſant to va taſte, and 
not fit ro be gathered; until ripened by 
due ce and application it diſcovers it - 
ſelt in all the noble productions of phi- 
loſophy, mathematics, cloſe reaſoning, 
_ — — by and theſe 
ruits, w arrive ut juſt maturity, 
and are of a good kind, afford the moſt 
vigorous nouriſhment to the minds of 
men. I reflected further on the intel- 
_ — before mentioned, and 
nd almoſt as great a variety 

them as in the gable world. I could 
eaſily obſerve the tmocth ſhining Italian 
leaves; the nimble French aſpen always 
in motion; | ke ke con 2 

greens, the Spaniſh m y li 
oak, the Scotch thiſtle, the Iriſh / 
brogue, the prickly German, and Dutch 
holly, the Paliſh and Ruſſian net;le, bo- 
ſides a vaſt number of exotics imported 
from Afia, Africa, and America. I 
faw ſeveral barren plants, which bore 
only leaves, without any hopes of flower 
or fruit; the leaves of ſome were fra- 
nt and well-ſhaped, and others ill- 
— and irregular. I wondered at 
a ſet of old whimſical botaniſts, wha 
ſpent their whole lives in the 4 
tion of ſome withered Ægypti op- 
tic, Armenian, or Chineſe leuves, while 
others made it their buſine!s to collect in 
voluminous herbals all che ſeveral leaves 
of ſome one tree. The flowers afford a 
moſt diverting entertainment, in a von- 
3 * derful 
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derful variety of figures, colours, and 
ſeenis; however, moſt of them wither- 
ed fon, or at beſt are but annuals. 
Some profeſſec floriſts make them their 
eonſtant ſtudy and employment, and de- 
= all fruit; and now and then a few 


citul ſpend all their time in 
the cultivation of a ſingle tulip, or a 
carnation: but the moſt agreeable amuſe- 
ment ſeems to be the well _— 
mixing, and binding theſe 
fern in plerfing Bro {ent 
to ladies. e ſcent of Fealian — 
is obſerved, like their other perfumes, 
to be too ſtrong, and to hurt the brain; 
that of the French with glaring gaudy 
colours, yet faint and languid; German 
and Northern flowers have little or no 
ſmell, or ſometimes an unpleaſant one. 
The ancients had a ſecret to give a laſt- 
ing beauty, colour, and ſweetneſs, to 
me of their choice flowers, which flou- 
riſh to this day, and which few of the 
moderns can eſſect. Theſe are becoming 
enough and agreeable in their ſeaſon, 
and do often handſomely adorn an en- 
tertainment, but an over-fondneſs of 
them ſeems to be a diſeaſe. It rarely 
happens to find a plant vigorous enough, 
- to have, like an orange-tree, at once 
beautiful ſhining leaves, fragrant flowers, 
and delicious nounſhing fruit, Sir, 
your's, &c. 
DEAR SPEC. a eus 6, 1712. 
OU have given us, in your Spec- 
Y tator of Saturday laft,”a — 
cellent diſcourſe upon the force of cuſ- 
tom, and it's won | efficacy in mak - 
ing every thing pleaſant to us. I cannot 
deny but that I receive:! above two pen- 
h of inſtruction from your paper, 
and in the general was very well pleaſed 
with it; but I am, without a compliment, 
&ncerely troubled that I cannot exactly 
your —_— that it makes every 
* thing pleaſing to us. In ſhort, I have 
me honour to be yoked to a yuung lady, 
who is, in plain Engliſh, for her ſtand- 
ing, a very eminent ſcold. She began 
to break her mind very freely both to 
me and to her ſervants about two months 
after our nuptials; and though I have 
dern accuſtomed to this humour of hers 
theſe _ years, yet I do · not know 
what is the matter with me, but I am 
no more delighted with it than I was 
it the very firſt. I have adviſed with 
der relations about her, and they all 
tell me mat her mother and ber grand- 
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mother bcfore her were both taken mnch 
afte the ſame manner; fo that ſince it 
runs in the blood, I have but ſmall 
hopes of her recovery. I ſhould be glad 
to have x littie of your advice in this 
matter: I wevld not willingly trouble 
you to contrive how it may be a picature 
to ine; if you will but put mein a way 
that I may bear it with indifference, I 
ſhall reſt ſatisfied. Dear Spec, your very 


humble ſcrvant. 


P. 8. I muſt do the poor girl the juſ- 
tice to let you know that this match was 
none of her own chooſing, or indeed of 
mine either; in conſideration of which 
I avoul giving her the leaſt provocation; 
and indeed we live better together than 
uſually folks do who hated one another 
when they were firtt joined: to evade the 
fin againſt parents, or at leaſt to exte- 
nuate it, my dear rails at my father and 
mother, and I curte hers tor making 
the match. 


ME, SPECTATOR, 
Like the theme you lately gave out 
extremely, and ſhould be as glad to 
handle it as any man living: but I find 
myſelf no better qualified to write about 
n oney than about my wife; for, to tel} 
you a ſecret which I defire may go no 
farther, I am maſter of neither * thoſs 
ſubjccts. Yours, 
PiLL GARLICK. 
Avucvs3rT , 1712. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
1 Deſire you would print this in Italic, 
lo as it may be generally taken notice 
of. It is deſigned only to admonith all 
perſons, who ſpeak either at the bar, 
pulpit, or any public afſembly whatſo- 
ever, how they diſcover their 1gnorance 
in the uſe of ſimilies. There are in the 
pulpit itſelf, as well as in other places, 
tuch grofs abuſes in this kind, that 1 
ive this warning to all I know. I mall 
ring them for the future before your 
fpeRatorial authority. On Sunday laſt, 
one, who ſhall be namelefs, reproving 
ſeveral of his congregation for —— 
at was pleaſed to ſay— One 
6 world think, like the elephant, you had 
© no knees.” Now I mylelf {aw an cle · 
phant, in Bartholomew Fair, kneel dowa 
to take on his back the ingenious-Mr. 
William Penkethman. Your mult hum- 
ble ſervant. 
T 
Ky 
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No CCCCLVI. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13. 


BE Wo LIBELLI IN CELEBERKIMIS LOCTS PROPONUNTUR, HUIC NE PERIED 


QUIDEM TACIT E CONCEDITUR. 


1911. 


4+ MAN, WHOSE CONDUCT 19 PUBLICLY ARRAIGNED, 16 NOT SUFFERED EVEN 
TO BE RUINED QUIETLY. 


4 TWAY, in his tragedy of Venice 

Pre ler ved, ha deſcribed the miſery 
of a mau, e effects are in the hands 
of the law, with great ſpirit. The bit- 
terneſs of being the ſcorn and laughter 
of baſe minds, the anguiſh of being in- 
ſaited by men hardener beyond the ſenſe 
of ſhame or pitv, and the injury of a 
man's fortune eng waſted, under pre- 
tence of jullice, ave excellently P 
vated in the following ſpeech of Pierre 
to )iiher: 


Ipaſa'd this very momeat by thy doors, 

And found them g1ard. 4 by a troop of villains: 

The ſons of public rapine we:e deſtroying. 

They t ld me by the ſentence of the law, 

They had committion to ſeize all thy fortune: 

Nay more, Priuli's cruei hand had fign'd it - 

Here ſtood a ruffian with a horrid face, 

Lording it o'er a pile of maſly plate, 

Tumbled into a heap for public ſale. 

There was another making villainous jeſts 

At thy undoing: he had ta'en poſſeſſion 

Or all thy ancient moſt domeſtic ornaments: 

Rich hangings intermix'd and wrought with 
gold; 

The very bed, which on thy wedding-night 

Receiv d thee to the arms of Belvidera, 

The ſcene of all thy joys, was violated 

By the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon villains, 

And thrown among the common lumber. 


Nothing, indeed, can he more un- 
happy than the condition of bankruptcy. 
The calamity which happens to us by 
ill fortune, or by the injury of others, 
has in it ſome conſolation ; but what 
ariſes from our own miſbehaviour or er- 
ror, is the ſtate of the moſt exquiſite 
ſorrow, When a man conſiders not 
only an ample fortune, but even the 
very neceflaries of life, his pretence to 
food itſelf, at the mercy of his creditors, 
he cannot but look upon himſelf in the 
ſtate of the dead, with his caſe thus 
much worſe, that the laſt office is per- 
formed by his adverſaries inſtead of his 
friends. From this hour the cruel world 
does nat only take poſſeſſion of his whole 
fortune, but even of every thing elle, 
which had no relation to it. All his 


indifferent actions have new i 
tions put upon them; and thoſe whom 
he has favoured in his former life, diſ- 
—_ — of their —— 
to him, by joining in the reproaches 
his enemies. It is almoſt incredible 
that it ſhould be ſo; but it is too often 
ſeen that there is a pride mixed with the 
imparience of the creditor; and there 
are who would rather recover their ow 
by the downfal of a perous man, 
than be diſcharged to the common ſatiſ- 
faction of themſelves and their creditors, 
The wretched man, who was lately 
maſter of abundance, is now under the 
direction of others; and the wiſdom, 
ceconomy, good ſenſe, and {kill in hu- 
man life before, by reaſon of his pre- 
ſent mistortune, are of no uſe to him 
in the diſpoſition of any thing, The 
incapacity of an infant or a Junatic is 
deſigned for his provifion and accom» 
modation; but hes of a hank: upt, 
without any mitigation in reſpeſt of the 
accidents by winch it arrived, is calcu- 
lated for his utter ruin, except there be 
a remainder ample enough ©ft:r the diſ- 
charge of his creditors to hear all the 
expence of rewarding thoſe by whoſe 
means the effe& of all his labour was 
transferred from him. This man is to 
look on and fee others giving directions 
upon what terms and conditions his 
goods are to be purchaied, and all this 
uſually done not with an air of truſtees 
to diſpoſe of his effects, but deſtroyers 
to divide and tear them to pieces. 
There is ſomething facred in mifery 
to great and minds; for this rea- 
fon all wiſe lawgivers have been ex- 
tremely tender how they let looſe even 
the man who has right on his fide, ta 
act with mixture of reſentment 
againſt the defendant. Virtuaus and 
modeit men, though they be uſed with 
ſome artifice, and have it in their 
to avenge themſeives, are flow in the 
application of that power, and are ever 
conſtrained to go into rigorous mea- 
ſures, They are careful to demonſtrate 
sY 3 them 
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themſelves not only perſons injured, but 
alſo that to bear it no r would be 
2 means to make the injure 
others, before they proceed. Such men 
clap their hands upon their hearts, and 
conſider what it is to have at their mercy 


They who (cruple doing the leaſt injury, 


exacting the utmoſt juſ- 


zace. 

_—_ life 
variety uman 11 
and he 
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Such men know not what 
it is to gladden the heart of a miſerable 
man, that riches are the inſtruments of 
ſerving the ſes heaven or hell, ac- 
cording to the diſpoſiticr of the 7 »fſefſor, 
The wealthy can torment or gratify ail 
who are in thei and chuſe to do 


one or other as they ace affected with love 


mortality, and as we hope 
from their heirs. 1 
with ight a letter from an emi- 
nent citizen, who has failed, to one who 
was intimate with him in his better fer- 
tune, and able by his countenance to 
retrieve his loſt condition. 


PHE SPECTATOR, 


hope not with you: you have been 8 
great inftrument in helping me to ot 
what I have loſt; and } Know, for that 
reaſon, as well as kindneſs to me, you 
cannot but be in pain to ſee me undone, 
To ſhew you I am not a man incapable 
of bearing calamity, I will, though a 
poor man, lay afide the diſtinction be- 
tween us, and talk with the frankneſs 
we did when we were nearer to an 
equality: as all I do will be received 
with prejudice, all do will be look - 
ed upon with partiality. What I defire 
of you is, that you, who are courted 
by all, would ſmile upon me, who am 
ſnunned by all. Let that grace and fa- 
vour which yonr fortune thruws upon 
you, be turned to make up the coldneſs 
and indifference that is uſed towards 
me. All good and generous men will 
have an eye of kindneſs for me for m 
own fake, gu the _ will 
regard me for yours. ere is a ha 
contagion in riches, as well as A 
ſtructive one in poverty: the rich can 
make rich without parting with any of 
their ſtore; and the converſation of the 
poor makes men poor, though they bor. 
row nothing of them. How this is to 
be accounted for I know not; but men's 
eſtimation follows us according to the 
company we keep. If you are what 
you were to me, you „ a great way 

recovery; if you ate not, 
my ear Sana if ever it returns, will 
return by flower approaches. I am, 
Sir, your affectionate friend, and hum- 
ble ſervant. 


This was anſwered with 2 condeſcen- 
fion that did not, by long impertinent 
prof em ens of kindneſs, inſult his dife 
treſs, but was as follows. 


DEAR TOM, 
I Am very glad to hear that you have 
heart enough to begin the world a ſe · 
cond time. 2 think 
numerous family at all diminiſhed, 
3 for which 1 have 
au — po them, by what has 
happened to you. I thall not 
only — — pw * with my 
appearance for you, accommo- 
date you with a conſiderable ſum at 
common intereſt for three years. You 
know I could make more of it; but I 
have ſo great a love for you, that I can 
ware 
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wave opportunities of gain 0 help you; dred or thouſand pounds more than 
for I do not care whether they ſay of 14 living. Your 
me 


after I ain dead, that I had an hun- — —— 


Ne CCCCLVIL THURSDAY, AUGUST 14. 


co oa—__w {LL TA LT PRACLARLA MIWANTIS. 


Hoa. SAT. 111. Lo2. v. 9. 


$EEMING TO PROMISE SOMETHING WOND ROUS GREAT 


1 Shall this day lay before my reader 
a letter, written by the ſame hand 
with that of laſt Friday, which contain- 
ed propoſals for a printed news-pa 

that "ould take in the whole circle of 


the penny poſt. 


vn, 

THL kind reception you gave m 
lat Friday's letter, in which 

broached my project of a news- paper, 


encourages me to lay before you two or 


three more ; for, you muſt know, Sir, 
thu we look upon you to be the Lowndes 
ef the lea world, and cannot think 
any ſcheme practicable or rational be- 
fore yuu have approved of it, though 
all the money we raiſe by it is on our 
own funds, and for our private uſe.” 

I have often thought that a News- 
letter of Whiſpers, written every poſt, 
and ſent about the kingdom, the 
fame manner as that of Mr. Dyer, Mr. 
Dawkes, or any other epiſtolary hiſto- 
rian, might be highly gratifying to the 
public, as well as beneficial to the au- 
thor. By whiſpers I mean thoſe pieces 
of news which are communicated as ſe- 
erets, and which bring a double plea- 
fure to the hearer; firſt, as they are pri- 
vate hiſtory, and in the next place, as 


they have always in them a daſh of 


ſcandal. Theſe are the two chief qua- 
lifications in an article of news, which 
recommend it in a more than ordinary 
manner, to the ears of the curious. 
Sickneſs of perſons in high poſts, twi- 
light vidits paid and received by mini- 
ſters of ſtate, clandeſtine courtſhips and 
marriages, tecret amours, loſſes at play, 
applications for „with their re- 
ſpective ſucceſſes or repulſes, are the 
materials in which I chiefly intend to 
deal. I have two perſons, are each 
of them the tative of a ſpecies, 
who are to furniſh me with thoſe whiſ- 
pers which I intend to convey to my 


— The firſt of theſe in 
Peter Huſh, deſcended from the ancient 
family of the Huſhes: the other is the 
cid Lady Blaſt, who has a very nume- 
rous tribe of daughters in the two 
cities of London and Weſtminſter. Peter 
Huſh has a whiſpering-hole in moſt of 
the great coffee-houſes about town. If 
you are alone with him in a wide room, 
carries you up into a corner of it, 
ard ſpeaks it in your ear. I have ſeen 
Peter feat himſelf in a company of ſeven 
or eight perſons, whom he never ſaw be- 
fore in his life ; and atter having looked 
about to ſee there was no one that over- 
heard him, has communicated to them 
in a low voice, and under the ſeal of 
ſecrecy, the death of a great man in the 
country, who was perhaps a fox-hunt- 
ing the very moment this account was 
given of him. If upon your enteri 
into à coffee-houſe you ſee a circle 
heads bending over the table, and lying 
cloſe by one another, it is ten to one 
but my friend Peter is among them. 1 
have known Peter publiſhing the whiſper 
of the day by eight of the clock in the 
morning at Garraway's, by twelve at 
Will's, and before two at Smyrna. 
When Peter had thus effectually launch- 
ed a ſecret, I have been very well pleaſed 
to hear people whiſpering it to one an- 
other at ſecond-hand, and ſpreading it 
abont as their own ; for you muſt know, 
Sir, the great incentive to whiſpering is 
the ambition which every one has of 
being thought in the ſecrer, and — 
looked upon as a man who has agce 
to greater people than one would ima. 
gine. After having given you this ac- 
count of Peter Huſh, I proceed to that 
virtuous lady, the old Lady Blaſt, whe 
is to communicate to me the private 
tranſactions of the erimp-table, with all 
the arcana of the fair-lex. The Lady 
Blaſt, you muſt underſtand, has ſuch a 


particular walighaty in her whiſper, that 
it 
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it blights like an eaſterly wind, and 


withers every reputation that it breathes 
upon. She has a particular knack at 


making private weddings, an! laſt win- 
ter married above five women f quality 
to their footmen. Her wl. iſper qq make 
an innocent young woman tg with 
child, or fill an healthy young c 
with diſtempers tha: are not to he named. 
She can turu a viſit into an intrigue, an 
a diſtant ſalute into an aſſignation. She 
can the wealt. y, and degrade 
the noble. In ſhort, the can whilper 
men baſe or fuoliſh, jealous or ill- na- 
tured; or, if occaſion requires, can tell 
you the flips of their great grandmothers, 
and traduce the memory of honeſt coach- 
men that have been in their _ above 
theſe hundred years. By theſe and the 
like helps, I queftion not but I hall 
furniſh out a very handſome news-letter. 
If you approve 222 I ſhall be- 
gin to whiſper by very next pott; 
and queftion not but every one of m 
cuſtomers will be very well pleaſe with 
me, when he conſiders that every piece 
of news I ſend him is a word in his ear, 
and lets him into a ſecret. 

Having given you a ſketch of this 
project, I ſhall, in the next place, ſug- 
geſt to you another for a month 
pamphlet, which I ſhall likewiſe ſubmit 
to your ſpectatorial wiſlom. I need 
nat tell you, Sir, that there are ſeveral 
authors in France, Germany, and Hol. 


K* 


Could not but ſmile at the account 

that was veſterday given me of a 
modeft young gentleman, who being 
invited to an entertainment, though he 
was not uled to drink, had uot the con- 
fidence to refuſe his glaſs in his turn, 
when on a ſudden he grew ſo fluitered 
that he took all the talk of the table into 
his own hands, abuſed every one of the 
company, and flung a bottle at the gen- 
-tleman's head who treated him. "This 


| has given me occaſion to reflect upon 
the il! effetts of a vicious modeſty, and 
to remember the ſaying of Brutus, as it 
is quoted bv Plutarch, that * the perſun 
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land, as well as in our own country 
who publiſh every month, what they 
call, An Account of the Works of 
© th: Learned,“ in which they give ns 
an abſtract of all ſuch books as are 
printed in ary part of Europe. Now, 
Sir, it is my deſign to publiſh every 
month, * An Account of the Works 
* of the Unlearned. Several late pro- 
duQic vs of my own countrymen, who 
mai: them make a very cminent fi- 
gure in the illiterate world, encourage 
me in this undertaking. I may, in this 
work, poſſibly make a review of ſeveral 
pieces which have appca:ed in the fore gn 
accounts above mentione.!, !hovgh they 
ought not to have been t ken notice of in 
works which bear ſuch a tte. I may, 
likewife, take into ccnhderttin ch 
pieces as appear, from ire to time, 


under the names of thoſe te — 
compliment one another in pv + 1 
blies, by the title of © The |. ; 


Gentlemen. Our party-nutbo +} 
alſo afford me a great variety of |: > 
jects, not to mention editors, cn 
tators, and others, who are often men 
of = — 4 I =_ is as bad, of 
no know . not enlarge u 
this hint; 2 if you think — — 
can be made of , I ſhall ſet about it 
with all the pains and application that 
ſo uſeful a work deferves. I am ever, 
moſt worthy Sir, &c. 

C 
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has had but an ill education, who has 
* not been taught to deny any thing.” 
This falſe kind of modeſty has, perhaps, 
betrayed both ſcxes into as many vices 
as the molt abandoned impudence; and 
is the more inexcuſable to reaſon, be- 
cauſe it atis to gratify others rather than 
itſelf, and is puniſhed with a kind of 
remorſe, not only like other vicious ha- 
bits when the crime is over, but even 

at the very time that it is committed. 
Nothing is more amiable than true 
modeſty, and nothing is more contempt- 
ible than the falſe. The one guards 
virtue, the other betrays it. True mo- 
deſty 
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deſty is aſhamed to do any thing that is 
repugnant to the rules of right reaſon : 
falſe modeſty is aſhamed to do any thing 
that is oppoſite to the humour of the 
company. True modeſty avoids every 
thing that is criminal, falſe modeſty 
every thing that is unfaſhionable. The 
latter is only a general undetermined in- 
tin ; the former is that inſtinct, limit- 
ed and circumſcribed by the rules of 
prudence and religion. 

We may conclude that modeſty to be 
falſe and vicious which engages a man 
to do any thing that is ill or indiſcreet, 
or which reſtrains him from doing any 
thing that is of a contrary nature. How 
many men, in the common concerns of 
life, lend ſums of money which they are 
not able to ſpare, are hound for perſons 
whom they have but little friendſhip for, 
give recommendatory characters of men 
whom they are not acquainted with, 
beſtow places on thoſe whom they do 
not eſteem, live in ſuch a manner as 
they themſelves do not approve, and all 
this merely becauſe they have not the 
confidence to refit ſolicitation, impor- 
tunity, or example ? 

Nor does this falſe modeſty expoſe us 
enly to ſuch action as are indiſcreet, 
but very often to ſuch as are highly cri - 
minal. When Xenophanes was called 
timorous, becauſe he would not venture 
his money in a game at dice—* I con- 
* feſs, faid he, that I am exceedin 
* timorous, for I dare not do an ill 
* thing.” On the contrary, a man of 
vicious modeſty complies with every 
thing, and is only feartul of doing what 
may look ſingular in the company where 
he is engaged. He falls in with the 
torrent, and lets himſclf go to every 
action or 4iſcourſe, however unjuſtifi- 
able in itſelf, ſo it be in vogue among 
the preſent party. This, though on» 
of the moſt common, is one of the me 
ridiculous diſpoſitions in human nature, 
that men ſhould not be athained of ſpeak - 
ing or acting in a diſſolute or irrational 
manner, but that one who 1s in their 
com ſhould be athamed of govern- 
ing himſelf by the principles of reaſon 
and virtue. 

In the ſecond place we are to conſider 
falſe modetty, as it rettrains a man from 
doing what is good and laudable. My 
reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to 
him many inſtances and examples under 
this head. I ſhall only dwell upon one 
a#efle&ion, which I cannot make without 


a ſecret concern. We have in England 
a particular baſhfulneſs in every thing 
that regards religion. A well-bred man 
is obliged to conceal any ſerious ſenti- 
ment of this nature, and often to 
appear a greater libertine than be is, that 
he may keep himſelf in countenance 
among the men of mode. Our exceſs 
of modeſty makes us ſhame - faced in all 
the exerciſes of piety and devotion. 
This humour prevails upon us daily; 
inſomuch, that at many well-bred 
tables, the maſter of the houſe is ſo 
very modeſt a man, that he has not the 
confidence to ſay grace at his own table: 
a cuſtom which is not only practiſed by 
all the nations about us, 4. was never 
omitted by the heathens themſelves. 
Engliſh gentlemen who travel into Ro- 
man-catholic countries, are not a little 
ſurpriſed to meet with people of the beſt 
quality kneeling in their churches, and 
engiged in their privat devotions, 
though it be not at the hon 's of public 
_— An officer of the army, or a 
man of wit and pleaſure in thoſe coun- 
tries, would be afraid of paſſing not 
only for an irrel gious, but an ill-bred 
man, ſhould he be ſeen to go to hed, or 
fit down at table, without offering up his 
devotions on ſuch occaſions. The fame 
ſhew of religion appears in all the fo- 
reign reformed churches, and enters ſo 
much into their ordinary converſation, 
that an Engliſhman is apt to term them 


1 and preciſe. 
is little appearance of à religious 


de portment in our nation, may proceed 
in ſome meaſure from that modeſty 
which is natural to us; but the t oc- 
caſion of it is certainly this: thoſe ſwarms 
of ſectaries that over · ran the nation in 
the time of the great rebellion, carried 
their 2 » high, that they had 
converted our whole language into 2 


jargon of enthuſiaſm; inſomuch that 


upon the Reſtoration men — 4 they 
could not recede too far from the beha- 
viour and practice of thoſe perſons, who 
had made religion «+ cioke to ſo many 
villainies. This led them into the other 
extreme; every appearance of devotion 
was looked upon as puritanical, and 
falling into the hands of the ridiculers 
who flouriſhed in that reign, and at- 
tacked every thing that was ſerious, it 
has ever ſuice been out of countenance 
among us. By this means we are gra- 
dually fallen into that vicious modeſty 
which has in ſome meaſure gs 

va 
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from among us the of ehriſ- 
Sanity in ordinary life and converſation, 


and which diftinguiſhes us from all our 

neighbours. 

" Hypocriſy cannot indeed be too much 

deteited, but at the fame time is to be 

— to open impiety. They are 
th equally deftruftive to the perſon 

who is poſſeſſed with them; but ia re- 


gard to others, hypocriſy is not ſo per- 
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nic ous as barefaced irreligion. The 
due mean-to be obſerved is to be ſin- 
cerely virtuous, and at the ſame time to 
let the world fee we are i, I do not 
know a more dreadiu! menace in the 
Holy Writings, than that which is pro- 
nounced againſt thoſe who have this 
perverted modelty, to be aſhamed before 
men in a particular of tuch unſpeakable 
importance. X C 
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[rf BEFITS THE WISE AND G00D. 


ELIGION may be conſidered 
under two general heads, The 
firit comprehends what we are to be- 
lieve, the other what we are to praftiſe. 
By thoſe things which we are to believe, 
I mean whatever is revealed to us in the 
Holy Writings, and which we could 
not have obtained the knowledge of b 
the light of nature; by the things whi 
we are to practiſe, I mean all thoſe duties 
to which we are directed by reaſon or 
natural religion. The firſt of theſe I 
mall diſtinguiſh 
the ſecond by that of morality. 
If we look into the more ſerious 

— of mankind, we find many who 

y fo great a ſtreſs upon faith, that they 
negle& morality; and many who build 
f much upon morality, that they do 
not pay a due regard to faith. The 
perfe& man ſhouſd be defective in nei- 
ther of theſe particulars, as will be very 
evident to thaſe who conhder the bene- 
fits which ariſe from each of them, and 
which I ſhall make the ſubjeR of this 
day's paper. 

Notwithſtanding this general diviſion 
of chriſtian duty into morality and faith, 
and that they have both their peculiar 
excellencies, the firſt has the pre-emi- 
mence in ſeveral reſpects. 

teſt part of 


R 


Firit, becauſe t 
morality, 2s I have ſtated the notion of 
It, is of a fixed eternal nature, and will 
endure when faiti ſhall fail, and be loft 
in conviction. 

Secondly, becauſe a perſon may be 
Qualified to do greater good to mankind, 


by the name of faith, - 
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and become more beneficial to the world, 
by morality without faith, than by faith 
without morality. 
Thirdly, becauſe morality gives 2 
greater perfection to human nature, b 
uieting the mind, moderating the pat: 
s, and advancing the happineſs of 
every man in his private capacity. 
Fourthly, becauſe the rule of mora- 
lity is much more certain than that of 
— all the civilized nations of or 
world agreeing in the great points 
—_— as much as they differ in thoſe 


1 
Fifthly, becauſe infidelity is not of 


ſo a nature as immorality z 
or to the ſame reaſon in another 
light, uſe it is y owned, 
there be ſalvation for a virtuous 


infidel, particularly in the caſe of in- 
vincible i 12 ſor à vi- 
cious believer. 

Sixthly, becauſe faith ſeems to draw 
it's principal, if not all it's excellency, 
from the influence it has upon morslity 
as we ſhall ſee more at large, if we con- 
ſider wherein conſiſts the excellency of 
faith, or the bebef of revealed religion; 
. — * and 

- \ in 2 g. carrying 
to greater heights ſeveral points of mo- 
ra'tty. | 


Secondly, in furniſhing new and 
ſtronger motives :o enforce the practice 
of morality. 

Thirdly, in giving us more amiable 
ideas of the Supreme Being, more en- 
dearing notions of ene anether, and 2 

truer 
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truer ſtate of ourſelyes, both in regard 
to the grandeur and vileneſs of our na- 
tures. 

Fourthly, by ſhewing us the black- 
nels and deformity of vice, which in 
the chriſtian ſyſtem is ſo very great, that 
he who is poſſeſſed of all perfection and 
the ſovereign judge of it, is repreſented 
by ſeveral of our divines as hating fin 
to the ſame degree that he loves the 
ſacred Perſon who was made the propi- 
tiation of it. 

Fifthly, in being the ordinary and 
preſcribed method of making morality 
offectual to ſalvation. 

I have only touched on theſe ſeveral 
heads, which every one who is con- 
verſant in diſcourſes of this nature will 
eaſily enlarge upon in his own thoughts, 
and draw concluſions from them which 


may be uſeful to him in the conduct of 


his life. One I am ſure is ſo obvious, 
that he cannot miſs it, namely, that a 


man cannot be perfect in his (ſcheme of 


morality, who does not ſtrengthen and 
ſup rt it with that of the chriſtian 
aith. 

Beſides this, I ſhall lay down two or 
three other maxims which I think we 
may deduce from what has been ſaid. 

Firſt, that we ſhould be particularly 
cautious of making any thing an article 
of faith, which 
the confirmation or improvement of ino- 
rality. 

Secondly, that no article of faith can 
be true and authentic, which weakens 
or ſubverts the practical part of reli- 
gion, or what I have hitherto called mo- 
Tality. 

Thirdly, that the greateſt friend of 
morality, or natural religion, cannot 


poſſibly apprehend any danger trom em- 


oes not contribute to 


bracing chriſtianity, as it is preſerved 
pure and uncorrupt in the doctrines of 
our national church. 

There is likewiſe another maxim 
which I think may be drawn from the 
foregoing conſiderations, which is this, 
that we ſhould, in all dubious points, 
conſider any ill conſequences that may 
ariſe from them, ſuppoſing they ſhould 
be erroneous, before we give up our aſ- 
ſent to them. | 

For example, in that diſputable point 
of perſecuting men for conſcience ſake, 
beſides the imbittering their minds with 
hatred, indignation, and ail the vehe- 
mence of reſentment, and enſnaring them 
to profeſs what they do not believe; we 
cut them off from the pleaſures and ad- 
vantages of ſociety, afflict their bodies, 
diſtrets their fortunes, hurt their repu- 
tations, ruin their families, mcke als 
lives painful, or put an end to them. 
Sure when I fee ſuch dreadful conſe- 
quences riſing from a principle, I would 
be as fully convinced of the truth of it, 
as of 1 mathematical demonſtration, be- 
fore I would venture to act upon it, or 
make it a part of my religion. 

In this caſe the injury done our neigh- 
hour is plain and evident; the principle 
that puts us upon doing it, of a dubi- 
ous and diſputable nature. Morality 
ſeems highly violated by the one, and 
whether or no a zeal for what a man 
thinks the true ſyſtem of faith may jul- 
tify it, is very uncertain, I cannot but 
think, if our religion produces charity 
as well as zeal, it will not be for ſhew- 
ing itſelf by ſuch cruel inftances. Bur 
to concinde with the words of an excel- 
lent author—* We have juſt enough 
* religion to make us hate, but nut 
© enough to make us love one another. 
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Hor. Ars Poz r. v. 25. 


DELUDED BY A SEEMING EXCELLENCE, 


UR defects and follies are too 
often unknown to us; nay, they 
are-fo far from being known to us, that 
they paſs for demonſtrations of our 
worth. This makes us eaſy in the 


Ros common. 


midſt of them, fond to ſhew them, for 4 


to improve in them, and to be eit emed 


for them. Then it is that a thouſapd 
unaccountable conceits, gay inventions, 
and extravagant actions, muſt atord us 

5 2 plcaſur ee, 
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pleaſures, and d fplay us to others in the 
colours which we ow Helves take a fancy 
to glory in: an} mdred there is ſome- 
thing to amuſing tor the time in this 
tate of vanity and ill- grounded ſatiſ- 
faction, that even the wiſer world has 
choſen an exalted word to deteribe it's 
inchantments, and called it The Para- 
4 dife of Fools.” 

Perhaps the latter part of this reflec - 
tion may ſeem a falſe thought to ſome, 
and hear another turn than what I have 
given; but it is at preſent none of my 
buſineſs to look after it, who am going 
to confeſs that I have been lately among it 
them in a viſio", 

Methought I was tranſported to a 
hill, green, flowery, and of an eaſy 
aſcent. Upon the broad top of it re- 
filed ſquint-cyed Error, and popular 
Opinion with many heads; two that 
doalt in ſorcery, and were famous for 
be vi: ching people with the love of them- 
telves. To thele repaired a multitucle 
trom every fide, by two different paths 
which lead towards each of them. Some 
who had the mult atluming air, went 
ire of themielves to Error, without 
expecting a conductor; others of a ſotter 
nature went firſt to popular Opinion, 
from whence as ſhe influenced and en- 
£:2g2d them with their own praites, ſhe 
dc uv red them over to his government. 

Wien we had atcended to an open 
part of the ſummit where Opinion above, 
ve fond her entertaining feverai who 
had arrived before us. Her voice was 
pleaſing; ſhe brea'+ 4 ofours as the 
troke; the ſeemed to have a tongue for 
every one; every one thought he heard 
vi ſomething that was valuable in hun- 
felf, and exp<cte:1 a paradite which the 
promiſed as the reward. of his merit. 
"Thus were we drawn to follow her, till 
ſhe could bring us where it was to be 
bettowed : and it was chfervabie, that 
all the way we went, the company was 
either prailing themic!ves for their qua- 
li cations, or one another for thoſe qua- 
lincations which they took to he con- 
ſpicuous in their own characters, or 
di{praiſing others for wanting theirs, or 
vying in the degrees of them. 

At laſt we approached a bower, at 
the entrance of which Error was ſeated. 
Te trees were thick woven. and the 
place where he tat artfully contrived to 
darken him a little. He was diſguiſed 
in a whitiſh rohe, which he had put on, 
that ae might appt ar to us with a neurer 
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reſemblance to Truth: and as ſhe has a 
light whereby ſhe manifeſts the beauties 
ot nature to the eyes of her adorers, fo 
he had provided him{elf with a magical 
wand, that he might do ſomething in 
imitation of it, and pleaſe with delu- 
fions. This he lifted folemnly, and 
muttering to himſelf, bid the glones 
which he kept under inchantment to 
appear before us. Immediately we call 
our eyes on that part of the ſky to which 
he pointed, and obſerved a thin blue 
proſpect, which cleared as mountains in 
a ſummer morning when the mitts go 
off, and the palace of Vanity appeared 
to ſight. 

The foundation hardly ſeemed a 
foundation, but a ſet of curling clouds, 
which it ſtood upon by magical con- 
trivance. The way by which we aſcend- 
ed was painted like a rainbow; and as 
we went, the breeze that played about 
us bewitched the ſentes. The walis 
were giided all tor ſhow ; the loweſt fer 
of pillars were of the flight fine Corin- 
thian order; and the top of the building 
being rounded, bore fo far the reſem- 
blance of a bubble. 

At the gate the travellers neither met 
with a porter, nor waited till one ſhould 
appear; every one thought his merit 2 
ſuthcient paſſport, and preſſed forward. 
In the hall we mer with feveral phaa- 
toms, that roved amongſt us, and ranged 
the cumpany according to their ſenti- 
ments. There was decreaſing Honour, 
that had nothing to ſhew in but an old 
coat of his anceſtors atchievements: there 
was Oftentation, that mae himſelf his 
own conſtant ſubject, and Gallantry 
ſtrutting upon his tiptoes. At the upper 
end of the halt ſtood 2 throne, whole 
canopy glittered with all the riches that 
gniety could contrive to laviſh on it; 
and between the gilded arms fat Vanity, 
decked in the peacock's feathers, and 
acknowledged for another Venus by her 
votaries. The boy who ſtood bende her 
ter a Cupid, and whu made the world 
to bow before her, was called Self- 
Conceit, His cyes had every now an 
then a caſt inwards to the neglect of ail 
objects about him; and the arms which 
he made ute of for conquett, were bot 
rower! from thote againtt whom he had 
a deſign. The arrow which he ſhot at 
the loldier, was fledged from his own 
piume of feathers ; rhe dart he directe 
againſt the man of wit, was wing 
trom the quills he writ with; and that 

which 
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which he ſent againt thoſe who pre- 
fumed upon their riches, was headed 
with gold out of their treaſuries: he 
made nets for ſtateſmen from their own 
contrivances ; he took fire from the eyes 
of ladies, with which he melied their 
hearts; ani lightning from the tongues 
of the eloquent, to enflame them with 
their own glories. At the foot of the 
throne ſat three falſe Graces ; Flattery 
with a ſhell] of paint, Affectation with a 
mirrour to practiſe at, and Faſhion ever 
changing the poſture of her cloaths. 
Theſe applied themſelves to fecure the 
conqueſts which Self. Conceit had got- 
ten, and had each of them their parti- 
cular politics. Flattery gave new co- 
Jours and complexions to all things, 
Affectation new airs and appearances, 
which, as ſhe ſaid, were not vulgar; 
and Faſhion both concealed ſome home 
defects, and added fume foreign external 
beauties. 

As I was refleqting upon what I ſaw, 
T heard a voice in the crowd, bemoan- 
mg the condition of mankind, which is 
thus managed by the breath of Opi- 
nion, deluded by Error, fired by Self- 
Conctit, and given up to be trained in 
all the courſes of Vanity, till Scorn or 
Poverty come upon us. Theſe expreſ- 
lions were no ſ»oner handed about, but 
I immediately faw a general diſorder, 
tell at laſt there was a parting in one 
place, and a grave old man, decent and 
1efolute, was led forward to be puniſhed 
for the words he hid uttered. He ap- 
peared inclined to have ſpoken in his 
own defence, but I could not obſerve 
that any one was willing to hear him, 
Vaniry calt a ſcornful ſmile at him; 
Self Conceit was angry; Flattery, who 
knew him for Plain-draling, put on a 
vizard, aud turned away; Affectation 
toffed her fan, mile mouths, and called 
bim Envy or Slander; and Fathion 
would have it, that at leaſt he mult be 
Iil-Manners. Thus lighted and de- 
fpiſed by all, he was driven out for 
ad uſing people of merit and figure ; and 
I — it firmly reſolved, that he ſhould 
k- uſed no better wherever they met 
with bim hereaſter. 

I had already ſeen the meaning of 
moſt part of that warning which he had 
given, and was conhdering how the lat- 
ter words ſhould be fulfilled, when a 
mighty noiſe was heard without, and 
the door was blackened by a numerous 


Lain oi harpies crouding in upon us. 
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Folly and Broken- Credit were ſcen in 
the houſe before they entered. Trou- 
ble, Shame, Infamy, Scorn, and Po- 
verty, brought up the rear. Vanity, 
with her Cupid and Graces, diſappeared; 
her ſubjects ran into holes and corners ; 
but many of them were found and car- 
ried off, as I was told by one who ſtood 
near me, either to priſons or cellars, ſo- 
litude, or little company, the mean ar:s 
or the viler crafts of life. But theſe,” 
added he, with a difdainful air, are 
© ſuch who would fondly live here, when 
© their merits neither matched the luſtre 
© of the place, nor their riches it's ex- 
« pences. We have ſeen ſuch ſcenes as 
© theſe before now; the glory yuu faw 
© will all return when the hurry is over.“ 
I thanked him for his information, and 
believing him fo incorrigible as that he 
would Hay till it was his turn to be 
taken, I made off to the door, and over- 
took ſome tew, who, though they wonid 
not hearken to Plain-dealing, were now 
terrified to good purpoſe hy the exam- 
ple of others: but when they had touched 
the threſhol.1, it was a ſtrange ſhock to 
them to find that the deluſion of Error 
was gone, and they plainly diſcerned 
the building to hang a little up in the 
air without any real foundation. At 
firſt we faw nothing but 2 deſperate leap 
remained for us, and I a thouſand times 
blamed my unmeaning curioſity that 
had brought me into fo much danger. 
But as they began to ſink lower in their 
own minds, methought the palace funk 
along with us, till they were arrived ar 
the due point of Eſteem which they 
ought to have for themſelves; then the 
part of the building in which they ſtood 
touched the earth, and we departing 
out, it retired trom our eyes. Now, 
whether they who ſtayed in the palice 
were ſenſible of this deſcent, I canner 
tell; it was then my opinion that they 
were not. However it be, my dream 
broke up at it, and has given me occa- 
fion ali my life to reflect upon the fatal 
conlequences of following the ſuggel- 
tions of Vanity, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


I Writc to vou to dehre, that you would 
again touch upon a certain enormity, 
which is chiefly in uſe among the politer 
and hetter-bred part of mankind; L 
mean the ceremonies, bows, curthes, 
whiſperings, ſiniles, winks, nods, with 
other familiar arts of falutation, which 
52 3 lake 
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take up in our churches ſo much time, 
that might be better employed, and which 
ſeem ſo utterly inconſiſtent with the duty 
and true intent of our entering into 
thoſe religious affemblies. The reſem- 
blance which this bears to our indeed 


pu behaviour in theatres, may be 


ome inſtance of it's incongruity in the 
above-mentioned places. In Roman 
Catholic churches and chapels abroad, 
I myſelf have obſerve . more than once, 
perſons of the firſt quality, of the neareſt 
relation, and intimaicit acquaintance, 
paſſing by one another unk;:owing as it 
were, and unknown, and with ſo little 
notices of each other, that it looked like 
having their minds more fuitably and 
more ſolemnly engaged; at leaſt it was 
an acknowledgment that they ought to 
have been ſo. I have been told the ſame 
even of the Mahometans, with relation 
to the propriety of their demeanor in 
the conventions of their erroneous wor- 
ſhip: and I cannot but think either of 
them ſufficient and laudable patterns for 
our imitation in this particular, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


I cannot help upon this occaſion re- 
marking on the excellent memories of 
thole devotioniſts, who upon returning 
from church ſhall give a particular ac- 
count how two or three hundred people 
were dreſſed; a thing, by reaſon of it's 
variety, ſo difficult to be digeſted and 
fixed in the head, that it is a miracle ts 
me how two poor hours of divine ſer- 
vice can be time ſufficient for ſo elabo- 
rate an undertaking, the duty of the 
place too being jointly, and, no doubt, 
oft pathetically performed along with it, 
Where it is fail in Sacred Writ, that 
© the woman ought to have a coverin; 
© on her head becauſe of the angels,” that 
laſt word is by ſome thought to be me- 
taphorically uſed, and to fgnify young 
men. ANowing this interpretation to 
be right, the text may not appear to be 
wholly foreign to our preſent purpoſe, 

When you are in a «:tpoſition proper 
for writing on ſuch a ſubject, I carnett- 
ly recommend this to you; and am, Sir, 
1 Your very humble ſervant. 


Ne CCCCLXI. TUESDAY, AUGUST 19. 


amm_m_ NON EGO CREDULUS ILL. 


BUT 1 DISCERN THEIR FLATT'RY FROM THEIR PRAISE. 


OR want of time to ſubſtitute ſome- 
thing elſe in the room of them, I 
am at preſent obliged to publiſh com- 
liments above my deſert in the follow- 
ing letter. It is ro ſmall ſatis faction, 
to have given occaſion to ingenious men 
to employ their thoughts upon ſacred 
ſubjects * the approbation of ſuch 
ieces of poetry as they have ſeen in my 
aturday's papers. I ſhall never pub- 
lith verſe on that day but what is writ- 
ten by the fame hand; yet I ſhall not 
accompany thoſe writings with eulo- 
iums, but leave them to ſpeak for them- 
ves. 


* 
FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
MR. SPECTATOR, 


* OU very much promote the intereſts 
of virtue while you reform the taſte 

of a profane ages and perſuade us to be 
entertained with divine poems, while we 
are diſtinguiſhed by ſo many thouſand 
humours, and ſplit into ſo many dif- 
ferent ſets and parties; yet perſons of 
every party, ſect, and humour, are fond 


VinG. Ec. 1x. v. 34. 
Davotx. 


of conforming their taſte to your's. 
You can transfule your own reliſh of a 
poem into all your readers, according 
to their capacity to receive; and when 
you recommend the pious pathon that 
reigns in the verſe, we ſeem to feel the 
devotion, and grow proud and pleaſed 
inwardly, that we have ſe uls capable of 

reliſhing what the SpeQator approves. 
Upon reading the hymns that you 
have publiſned in ſome late papers, I had 
a mind to try yeſterd y whether I could 
write one. The hundred and four- 
teenth plalm appears to me an admirable 
ode, and I began to turn it into our lan- 
guage. As I was deſcribing the jour- 
ney of Iſrael] from Egypt, and added 
the Divine Preſence amongſt them, I 
perceived a beauty in this pſalm, which 
was entirely new to me, and which I 
was going to loſe; and that is, that the 
poet utterly conceals the preſence of 
God in the beginning of it, and rather 
lets a poſſeſſive pronoun go without a 
ſubſtantive, _ he * ſo ＋ 
mention any thin divinity there. 
7 8 28 Judab 


THE SPECTATOR, 


© Judah was his ſanctuary, and Ihael 
© his dominion or kingdom.” The rea- 
ſon now ſeems evident, and this conduct 
neceſſary : for if God had appeared 
before, there could be no wonder why 
the mountains ſhould leap and the ſea 
retire; therefore that this convulſion of 
nature may be brought in with due ſur 
priſe, his name is not mentioned until 
afterward, and then with a very agree- 
able turn of thought God is introduced 
at once in all his maieſty. This is what 
I have attempted to imitate in a tranſla- 
tion without paraphraſe, and to preterve 
what I could of the ſpirit of the ſacred 
author. 

If the following effay be not too in- 
corrigible, heftow upon it 2 few bright- 
enings from your genius, that I may 
learn how to write better, or to write no 
more. 

Your daily admirer and humble 
lervant, &c. 


PSALM CXIV. 


I. 
WI EN Iſrael, freed from Pharaoh's hand, 
Left the proud tyrant and his land, 
The tribes with chearful homage own 
Their King, and Jud h was his throne. 


11. 
Acroſs the deep their journey lay, 
The deep divides to make them way; 
The ſtreams of Jordan ſaw, and fled 
With backward current to their head. 
111. 
The mountains ſhook like frighted ſhcep, 
Like lambs the little hillocks leap; 
Not 8 naiĩ on her baſe could ſtand, 
Conſcious of ſov'reign pow r at hand. 
IV. 
What pow'r could make the deep divide? 
Make Jordan backward roll his tide? 
Why did ye leap, ye little hills? 
And whence the fright that Sinai feels? 
V. 
Let ev ry mountain, ev'ry flood, 
Retire, and know th' approaching God, 
The King of Iſrael: fee him here; 
Tremble thou earth, adore and fear. 
VI. 
He thunders, and all nature mourns; 
The rock to ſtanding pools he turns; 
Fliats ſpring with fountains at his word, 


And fires and (eas confeſs their Lord. 
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M?. srrerA Toa, 


H RE are thoſe who take the ad- 

vantage of your putting an half. 
penny value upon yourſelf above the 
reſt of our daily writers, to defame you 
in public converſation, and ftrive to 
make yon unpopular upon the account 
of this ſaid halfpermy. But if I were 
you, I would infiit upon that ſmall ac- 
knowledgment for the ſuperior merit of 
your's, as being a work of invention, 
Give me leave there fur to do you juſtice, 
and fay in your behalf, what you can- 
not yourſelf, which is, that your write 
ings have made learning a more neceſ- 
ſary part of go. d- bret ling than it was 
before you appcared: that modeity is 
become faſh:inanhle, and impudence 
ſtands in neca of teme wit; ſi ce vou 
have put them both in their proper lights. 
Profaneneſs, levdreſs, ani deb wuchery, 
are not now qualifications; and a man 
may be a very fine gentle:nan, though 
he 1s neither a keeper nor an in fidel, 

I would have vou tell the town the 
ſtory of the Sibyis, if they deny giving 
you two-pence. Let them know, that 
thoſe iacred papers were valued at the 
ſame rate after two-thirds of them were 
deſtroyed, as when there was the whole 
ſet. There are ſo many of us who will 
give you your own price, that you may 
acquaint your non conformiſt readers, 
that they ſhall nut have it, except they 
come in within ſuch a day. under three- 
pence. I do not k ow but you might 
bring in the date cbolum Beliſario with 
a good grace. The wiilings come in 
cluſters to two or three coffee-houſes 
which have left you off, and J hope you 
will make us, who fine to your wit, 
merry with their characters who ſtand 
out againſt iv. I am, 

Your moit humble ſervant. 


P. S. I have lately got the ingenious 
authors oi blacking for ſhoes, powder 
for colouring, the kar, pomatum for the 
hands, colmetic for the face, to be your 
conſtant cultomers ; ſo that your adver- 
tiſements will as much adorn the out- 
ward man, as your paper does the in- 
ward. T 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Noe CCCCLXII. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20. 


NIL EGO PRETULERIM jJUCUNDO SANUS AMICO. 


Hon, SAT. v. . 1. v. 4 


NOTHING $0 CRATEPFUL AS A PLEASANT FRIEND. 


EOPLE are not aware of the very 
gieat force which pleaſantry in com- 
pany has upon all thoſe with whom a 
man of that talent converſ:s. His faults 
are generally overlooked by all his ac- 
namtance, and a certain careleſſneſs 
þ wo conſtantly attends all his actions, 
carries him on with greater ſucceſs, than 
diligence and aſſiduity docs others who 
have no ſhare of this endowment. Da- 
cinthus breaks his word uon all occa- 
fions both trivial and important ; and 
when he is ſuſficiently railed at for that 
ahominable quality, they who talk of 
him end with—* After all he is a very 
© pleaſant fellow.” Dacinthus is an ill- 
natured huſband, and yet the very wo- 
men end their frerdom of diſcourſe upon 
this ſubjet—* But after all he is very 
© pleaſant company. Dacinthus is nei- 
ther in point of honour, civility, good- 
breeling, or good - nature, unexception- 
able, and yet all is anfwered—* For ke 
* js a very pleaſant fellow.” When 
this quality is conſpicuous in a man 
who has to accompany it, manly and 
virtuous ſentiments, there cannot cer- 
tainly be any thing which can give fo 
plealing gratification as the gaiety of 
ſuch a perſon ; but when it is alone, and 
ſerves only to gild a crowd of ill qua- 
lities, there 1s no man to much to be 
avoided 2s your pleaſant fellow. A 
very pleaſant fellow ſhall turn your 
good name to a jeſt, make your cha- 
rater contemptible, debauch your wife 
or daughter, and yet be recerved by the 
reſt of the world with welcome wherever 
he appears. It is very ordinary with 
thoſe of this character to be attentive 
only to their own ſatisfactions, and have 
very little howels for the concerns or 
forrows of other men; nay, they are 
capable of purchaſing their own plea- 
fures at the expence of giving pain to 
others. But they who do not conſider 
this ſort of men thus caretully, are irre- 
ſiſtibly expoſed to their infinuations. 
The author of the following letter 
carries the matter ſo high, as to in- 
timate that the liberties of Eng- 


land have been at the mercy of a prince 


merely as he was of this pleaſant cha- 
racter. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


HERE is no one paſſion which all 
mankind ſo naturally give into as 
pride, nor any other paſſion which ap- 
pears in ſuch different diſgniſes: it is to 
be found in all habits and completions. 
Is it not a queſtion, whether it does 
more harm or good in the world? And 
it there he not ſuch a thing as what we 
may call a virtuous and laudable privle ? 
It is this pathon alone, when miſap- 
plied, that lays us ſo open to flatterers; 
and he who can agreeably condeſcend 
to ſoothe our humour or temper, finds 
always an open avenue to our foul; -ſpe- 
cially if the flatterer happen to be our 
ſuperior. 

One might give many inſtances of this 
in a late Engliſh monarch, under the ti- 
tle of, The Gaieties of King Charle- II.” 
This prince was by nature extremely 
familiar, of very eaſy accel:, and much 
delighted to ſee and be ſeen; and this 
happy temper, which in the higheſt de- 
gree gratifned his people's vanity, did 
him more ſervice with his loving ſub- 
jects than all his other virtues, though 
it muſt he conteſſed he had manv. He 
delighted, thuugh a mighty king, to 
give and take a jeſt, as they fav; and a 
prince of this furtunate diſpoſition, wha 
were inclined to make an i utc of his 
power, may have any thing of his peo- 
ple, be it never to much to their pieju- 
dice. But this good king made gene- 
rally a very innocent uſe, as to the pub- 
lic, of this inſnaring temper ; for, it is 
well known, he purſued pleaſure more 
than amhition: he ſeemed to glory in 
being the firſt man at cock-matches, 
horſe races, balls, and plays; he ap- 
peared h:ghly delighted on thoſe occa- 
ſions, and never failed to warm and 
gladden the heart of every ſpectator. 
He more than once dined with his good 
citizens of London on their lord- mayor's 
day, and did fo n 

ert 


THE SPECTATOR, 


bert Viner was mayor. Sir Robert was 
a very loyal man, and, it you will al- 
low the expreſſion, very fond of his ſo- 
vereign; but what with the joy he felt 
at heart for the honour done him by his 

ince, and through the warmth he was 
in with continual toaſting healths to the 
royal family, his lordſhip grew a little 
fond of his majeſty, and entered into a 
familiarity not altogether fo graceful in 
ſo public a place. The king underſtood 
very well how to extricate himſelf in all 
kinds of difficulties, and with an hint to 
the company to avoid ceremony, ſtole off 
and made towards his coach, which ſtood 
ready for him in Guildhall yard: but 
the mayor liked his company ſo well, 
and was grown fo intimate, that he pur- 
ſued him haſtily, and catching him faſt 
by the hand, cried out with a vehement 
vath and accent—* Sir, you ſhall ftay 
* and take the other bottle.” The airy 
monarch looked kindly at him over his 
ſhoulder, and with a {mile and graceful 
air (tor I faw him at the time, and do 


now) repeated this line of the old ſong; 
He that is drunk is as great as a king; 


and immediately turned back and com- 
plied with his landlord. 

I give you this ſtory, Mr. Spectator, 
becauſe, as I faig, 1 ſaw the paſſage; 
and I aſſure you it is very true, and yet 
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no common one; and when I tell you 


the tequel, you will ſay I have yet a 
better reaſon for it. This very mayor 
afterwards ereRed a ſtatue of his merry 
monarch in Stocks Market, and did the 
crown many and great ſervices; and it 
was owing to this humour of the king, 
that his family had fo great a fortune 
ſhut up in the exchequer of their plea- 
ſant ſovereign, The many good-na- 
tured condeſcenſions of this prince are 
vulgarly Xnown; and it is exceliently 
ſaid of him by a great hand which wric 
his character—* That he was not a king 
* a quarter of an hour together in his 
© whole reign.“ He would receive vi- 
fits even from fools and half madmenz 
and at times I have met with people 
who have boxed, fought at deck. 
and taken poiſon betore King Charles II. 
In a os he was fo pleaſant a man, 
that no one could be forrowful under his 
government. This made him capable 
of baſfling, with the greateſt eaſe ima- 
ginable, all ſuggeſtions of jealouſy, and 
the people could not entertain notions of 
any thing terrible in him, whom they 
faw every way agreeable. This ic 

of the familiar part of that prince's hii- 
tory I thought fit to ſend you, in com- 
pliance to the requeſt you lately made to 
your correſpondents. I am, Sir, your 
_ humble ſervant. 


No CCCCLXIII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 21. 


OMNIA QUE SENSU VOLVUNTUR VOTA DIURNO, 
PECTURE SOPITO REDDIT AMICA QUIES. 

VENATOR DEFESSA TORO CUM MEMBRA REPONITT, 
MENS TAMEN AD SYLVAS ET SUA LUSTRA KEDIT: 

JUDICIBUS LITES, AURIGA SOMNIA CURRUS, 

 VANAQUE NOCTURNIS META CAVETUR EQUIS-» 

ME QUOQUE MUSARUM STUDIUM SUB NOCTE SILENTEI 


ARTIBUS ASSUE TIS SOLLICITARE $SOLET., 


CLraus, 


IN SLEEP, WHEN FANCY 15 LET LOOSE TO PLAY, 

OUR DREAMS REPEAT THE WISHES OF THE DAY. 

THO' FARTHER TOIL HIS TIRED LIMBS REFUSE, 

THE DREAMING HUNTER STILL THE CHACE PURSUESs 
THE JUDGE A-EED DISPENSES STILL THE LAWS, 

AND SLEEPS AGAIN O'ER THE UNFINISH'D CAUSE» 

THE DOZING RACER HEARS HIS CHARIOT ROLL, 

SMACKS THE VAIN WHIP, AND SHUNS THE FANCY D GOAL, 
ME TOO THE MUSES, IN THE SILENT NIGHT, 

WITH WONTED CHIMES OF GINGLING VERSE DELIGHT.» 


| Was lately entertaining myſelf with the fates of Hector and Achilles, with 
comparing Homer's balance, in a paſſage of Virgil, wherein that deity 
which Jupiter is repreſented as weighing is introduced as weighing the fates of 


Turaus 
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Turnus and ZEneas. I then conſidered 
how the ſame way of thinking prevail- 
ed in the cattern parts of the world, as 
in thoſe noble paſſages ot Scripture, 
wherein we are told, that the great king 
of Babylon, the day before his death, 
had been weighed in the balance, and 
been found wanting. In other places of 
the Holy Writings, the Almighty is de- 
ſcribed as weighing the mountains in 
ſcales, making the weight for the winds, 
knowing the baiancivgs of the clouds, 
and in others, as we.znmng the actions 
of men, and laying weir calamitics to- 
gether in a balance. Milton, as I have 
obſcrved in a former paper, had an eye 
to ſeveral of theſe foregoing initances in 
that beautiful deſcription, wherein he 
repreſents the archangel and the evil ſpirit 
as addrefling themſelves for the combat, 
but parted by the balance which appear- 
ed in the heavens and weighed the con- 


ſequences of ſuch a battle. 


Th* Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 
Hung forth in heav'n his golden ſcalcs, yet ſeen 
Betwizt Aftrea and the Scorpion ſign, 
Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 
The pendulous round earth, with baianc'd air 
In counterpoiſe, now ponders all events, 
Bartles and realms; in theſe he put tw weights, 
The ſequel each of parting and of fight, 
The latter quick up flew, and kickt the beam, 
Which Gabriel ſpying, thus beſpake the fiend , 


4 Satan, I know thy ſtrength, and thou 

Know ſt mine, 

Neither our own, but giv'n; what folly then 

© To boaſt-what arms can do, fince thine no 
© more 

© Than Hecav'n permits; nor mine, though 
© dar ble now 

© To trample the e as mire: for proof look up, 

© And read thy lot in yon c: leſtial ſign, 

© Where thou art weigh'd, and ſhewn how 
© light, how weak, 

© If thou refit.” The fiend look'd up, and 
kmew 

His mounted ſcale aloft; nor more; but fled 

Murm'ring, and with him fled the ſhades of 
night. 

Theſe ſeverat amuſing thoughts hav- 
ing taken pofſet hon of my mind ſome 
time before I we nt to ſleep, and ming- 
ling themſelves with my ordinary ideas, 
raiſed in my imag ination a very odd kind 
of vifion. I was , methought, replaced 
in my ſtudy, and feated in my etbow- 
chair, where I ha d indulged the fore- 
goiag ſpeculations, . with my lamp burn- 
ing by me as uſual. Whillt I was here 
meditating on ſever al ſubjects of morali- 


THE SPECTATOR, 


ty, and conſidering the nature of many 
virtues and vices, as materials for thoſe 
diſcourſes with which I daily entertain 
the public; I ſaw, methought, a pair of 


| — icales hanging by a chain of the 


ame meta] over the table that ſtood be- 
fore me; when, on a ſudden, there were 

t heaps of weights thrown down on 
each ſide of them. I found upon exa- 
mining theſe weights, they ſhewed the 
value of every thing that is in eſteem 
among men. I made an eſſay of them, 
by putting the weight of wiſdom in one 
ſcale, and that of riches in another, 
upon which the latter, to ſhew it's com- 
parative lightneſs, immediately © flew 
K up and kicked the beam.” 

ut, before I proceed, I muſt inform 
my read-r, that theſe weights did not 


- exert their natural gravity, until they 


were la in the golden balance, inſo- 
much that I could not gueſs which was 
light or heavy, whilſt I held them in 
my hand. This I found by ſeveral in- 
ſtances; for upon my laying a weight in 
one of the ſcales, which was inicribed 
by the word Eternit; though I threw in 
that of time, proſperity, ffliction, wealth, 
poverty, tereſt, ſuccefs, with many 
other weights, which in my hand ſeem- 
ed very ponderous, they were not able 
to ſtir the oppoſite balance, nor could 
they have prevailed, though aſſiſted with 
the weight of the ſun, the ſtars, and the 
earth. 

Upon emptying the ſcales, I laid ſe- 
veral titles and honours, with pomps, 
triumphs, and many weights of the like 
nature, in one of them, and ſceing a little 
glittering weight lie by me, I threw it 
accidentally into the other fcale, when 
to my great ſurpriſe it proved fo exact a 
counterpoiſe, that it kept the balance in 
an equilibrium. This little —— 
weight was inſcribed upon the edges o 
it with the word Vanity. I found there 
were ſeveral other weights which were 

ally heavy, and exact counterpo ſes 
= _ ——_— a few cf them I — 
as avarice and poverty, riches aud con- 
tent, with ſome others. 

There were likewiſe ſeveral weights 
that were of the ſame figure, and ſeem - 
ed to correſpond with each other, but 
were entirely different when thrown irt 
the ſcales; as religion and hypocriſy, 
pedantry and learning, wit and vivacity, 
ſuperſtition and devotion, gravity and 
wiſdom, with many others. 


I obſerved one particular weight let- 
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ered on both ſides, and upon applying 
myſelf to the reading of it, I found on 
one fide written—* In the dialect of 
men, and underneath it—* CALA- 
* MITIES.” On the other fide was writ- 
ten—* In the language of the gods, and 
underneath—* BLESSINGS.” I found 
the intrinſic value of this weight to be 
much greater than I imagined, for it 
overpowered health, wealth, good-for- 
tune, and many other weights, which 
were much more ponderous in my hand 
than the other. 

There is a ſaying among the Scotch, 
* that an ounce of mother-wit is worth 
a pound of clergy; I was ſenſible of 
the truth of this ſaying, when I ſaw 
the difference between the weight of na- 
tural parts, and that of learning. The 
obſervation which I made upon theſe 
two weights opened to me a new field 
of diſcoveries; for notwithſtanding the 
weight of natural parts was much heavier 
than that of learning, I obſerved that it 
weighed an hundred times heavier than 
it did before, when I put learning into 
the ſame ſcale with it. I made the ſame 
obſervation upon faith and morality; 
for notw¾ithſtanding the latter out- 
weighed the former ſeparately, it re- 
ceived a thouſand times more additional 
weight from it's conjunction with the 
former, than what it had by itſelf. This 
odd phenomenon ſhewed itſelf in other 
particulars, as in wit and judgment, 
philoſophy and religion, jultice and hu- 
manity, zeal and charity, depth of ſenſe, 
anil perſpicuity of ſtile, with innumer- 
able other particulars tov long to be 
mentioned in this paper. 

As a dieam ſeldomu fails of daſhing 
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ſeriouſneſs with impertinence, mirth with 
gravity, methought I made ſeveral other 
experiments of a more ludicrous nature, 
by one of which I found that an Eng. 
liſh octavo was very often heavier than 
a French folio; and by another, that an 
old Greek or Latin author weighed down 
a whole lib of moderns. Seein 

one of my Spectators lying by me, i 
laid it into one of the ſcales, and flung 
a twopenny piece into the other. The 
reader will not enquire into the event, if 
he remembers the trial which I have 
recorded in this paper. I afterwards 
threw both the ſexes into the balance, but 
as it is not for my intereſt to diſoblige 
either of them, I ſhall defire to be ex- 
cuſed from telling the reſult of this ex - 
periment. Having an opportunity of 
this nature in my hands, I could not 
forbear throwing into one ſcale the prin- 
ciples of a Tory, and into the other thotz 

a Whig; but as I have all along de- 
clared this to be a neutral paper, I ſhall 
likewiſe deſire to be filent under this 
head alſo, though upon examining one 
of the weights, I faw the word TEKEL 
engraven on it in capital letters. 

I made many other experiments, and 
though I have not room for them all in 
this day's ſpeculation, I may perhaps 
reſerve them for another. I ſhall only 
add, that upon my awaking I was forry 
to find my golden ſcales vaniſhed, but 
reſolved for the future to learn this leſſon 
from them, not to deſpiſe or value any 
things for their appearances, but to re- 
gulate my e{teem and paſſions towards 
them according to their real and intrinſic 
value, 

C 


Ne CCCCLXIV. FRIDAY, AUGUST 22. 


AUREAM QUISQUIS MEDIOCRITATEM 
DILIGIT, TUTUS CARET OBSOLETI 
SOR DIBUS TECTI, CARET INVIDENDA 


SOBRIUS AULA. 


Hor. Op. x. t. 2. v. 8 


THE GOLDEN MEAN, AS SHE'S TOO NICE TO DWELL 
AMONG THE RUINS OF A FILTHY CELL, 
$0 IS HER MODESTY WITHAL AS GREAT, 


TO BALK THE ENVY OF A PRKINCELY SEAT, 


I Am wonderfully pleaſed when I meet 
with any paſſage in an old Greek or 
Latin author, that js not blown upon, 
and which I have never met with in a 


quotation. Of this kind is a beautiful 


Noka ts. 


ſaying in Theognis— Vice is covered 
© by wealth, and virtue by poverty, or 
to give it in the verbal tranſlation— 
Among men there are fore who havc 


their vices concealed by wealth, and 
other: 
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* others who have their virtucs conceal- 
© ed by poverty,” Every man's obter- 
vation will 10pp iv him wich inſtances of 
rich men, Wo have ſeveral faults and 
defects that are overlooked, if not en- 
tirely hidden, by means of their riches; 
and, I think, we cannot find a4 more 
natural deicription of a por man, whute 
merits are loit in his poverty, than that 
in the words of the wile man. There 
s was a little city, and few men with n 
it: and tha re came a great King againit 
it, and beßeged it, and built great 
bulwarks again it: now there was 
found in it a poor wile man, und he, 
by his wiſdom, delivered the city; vet 
no man remembered that faine poor 
man. Then, ſaid I, wikiom is bet- 
ter than ſtrength; neverthelets, the 
poor man's wildom is detpiled, and 
his words are not hear.” 

The middie condition ſeems to be the 
molt advintageoutly ſitunted for the 
gaining of witlom., Peovurty turns our 
tioughts too much upon the tupplying 
of our wants, and riches upon enjoying 
our ſuperfluities; and as Cow'ey has faid 
in another ca“ Ir is hard for a man 
© to keep a ficady eye upon truth, who 
6 is aiways in 2 battle or a um fh. 

It we regard poverty and wealth, as 
they are apt to produce virtucs or vices 
in the mind of man, one may obſerve 
that there is a tet of each ot thete grow - 
ing out of poverty, qu; ite ditferent from 
that which riſes out of wealth. Humi- 
liity and patience, induſtry and tempe- 
rance, are very often the good quali- 
ties of a poor man. Humanity and 
gocd-nature, magnanimity and a ſenſe 
of honour, are as often the qualifica- 
tions of the rich. On the contrary, po- 
yerty 1s apt to betray a man into envy, 
riches into arrogance; poverty is too of - 
ten attended with fraud, vicious com- 
pliance, repining, murmur, and diſcon- 
tent. Riches expoſe a man to pride and 
luxury, a foolith elation of heart, aud 
too great a ford nefs for the preſent 
world. In ſhort, the middle condi- 
tion is molt eligible to the man who 
would 1 Improve bhimielt in virtue; as I 
have before! mewn, it is the molt nddran- 
tazecus jor the gaining of Knowledge. 
It was upon this coniideration that Aga To 
toundcd his prayer, which for the wil- 
dom of it is recorded in Holy Writ, 
Two things have I wank ot thee, 
deny me them not betore I die. Re- 
move tar from me vanity and lies; 
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die me neither poverty, nor richee ; 


fed me with food convenient for mc 


len 1 be tuli ni deny thee, and fav, 
vw ID 1H the Loa: d oo wY elt I le * or 
an tal, 


ö 


. | t-ke the name of wy 
Co in van 
I hail fil the rem in.ng part of my 
paper with a very pretty alogory, which 
is wroug it nta a play by Aviitophanes 
tne Gier come. an. It 
naily d-u ane as a latte upon the rich, 
tnaueh in fone parts of t, it is, like tue 
foregoing Hiicourie, a K nd 


tur, Il Wer 


ferns 081 


tk « "OMP ie 
| 1) Werty. 
Crremy.us, wit W an 411 and 1 
guod man, and wia 
being detirous ts lee tom: riches tg oh 
jon, mw tne £c:ice of ape 0 Thats 
the 1:; j . cle lud“ him 101. 


[ 
$ * x 
Low the (rift nan | ene ten ungen 


Wein 27 


„rt Ne P yr, 
* 
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Lune; out of de tet ©. I ax per on 
he chance to 10 5 to Ap REArance an 
oil r did bland men bt u on his ten 
lowms hun en ple to 1 ac, ac at 
lat k i hy 1 vir contain nm, tna 
he wis Pin 5 the at of ms ad 
tliat ne Was ?! 't c;me ant of the h. 
of a miſcr. Finns further tele 0 
that wen he was a boy, he uit 
clare, that as icon es hte came to 5 © he 
wceuld d! tribute wall t. rone but vir 


tuous and juſt men; upon which Juni— 
ter conſid ring the poriiiciouns cotue- 
quences of ſuch a relolutian, took his 

fight away from bim, aud left him to 
ſtroll about the world in the blind con- 
d. ion wherein C! rem! 'ns buoticld hi: in. 
Wuh much ado Ciremy;us previ.ted 
upon him to go to his heute, where he 
met an old woman in a tattered raiment, 
who had been his guclt for many vears, 
and whoſe name was Poverty. The 
old women refafing to turn out fo eatly 
as he would have her, he threatenec to 
hamth her not only from his own houte, 
but cut of ail Greece, if the made any 
more words upon tie matter. Poverty 
on this occaſion pleads h-r caule very 
not ably, and repreſents to le! oi and. 
lord, that mould ſhe be driven cut of 
the country, all their trades, arts, and 
ſciences, wouid be driven out with herz 
and that if every one was rich, they 
would never be fupphed with th te 
pomps, orauments, and conveniencics of 
life, which made riches deurable. She 


likewiſe repreſented to bim the feveral 
advantages which the bettowed upon ner 
votaries in regard to their ſhape, their 
health, and thcir activity, by preſe. _ 

C. 
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them from gonts, dropſies, unwicld:- 
neſs, and intemperance. But whatever 
me had to lav for herſelf, me was at 
Laſt Forced to troop off. Chremvins im- 
medinely confrdered how he might re- 
tore Plutus to his fight; and in order 
to it, conveyecl him to the temple of 
/Ecculipius, who was famons for cures 
an miracles of this nature. By this 
me ins the dity recovered his eyes, and 
began to make a right uſe of them, by 
enriching every one that was diſtin» 

uiſhed by picty towards the gods, and 
wiltice towards men; and at the ſame 
time by taking away his gifts from the 
impicus and undeferving. This pro- 
duces ſcveral merry incidents, till in the 
last at Mercury deſcends with preat 
complaints frum the gods, that fince 


te good men were growa rich they had 
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received no ſacrifices, which is confirm- 
ed by a prieſt of Jupiter, who enters 
with a remonſtrance, that ſince this late 
innovation he was reduced to a ſtarving 
condition, and could not live upon his 
office. Chremylus, who in the begin- 
ning of the play was religious in his 
poverty, conctudes it with a propoſal 
which was reliſhed by all the good men 
who were now grown rich as well as 
himfeif, that they ſhould carry Plutus 
in a ſolemn proceman to the temple, 
and inſtal him in the place of Jupiter, 
This allegory inſtructed the Athenians 
in two points, firit, as it vindicated the 
conduct of Providence ww it's ordinary 
diſtrihutions of wealth; and in the next 
place, as it ſhewed the great t-ndency of 
riches to corrupt the morals u: thute who 
poſſe ſſ. a them, C 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 23. 


eVA RAT!ONE QOEASL TRANTCFER LENITER MYCN 
"FF TF *EMPFfFK INOPS ACITET VEXETQUE CUPIDO; 
YE FAVORET RERU?T MEDIOCKITER UTILIUM SPEC. 


FHlos. Er. XVIII. L. 1. V. 57. 


WOW THOU MAY'ST LIVE, KOW SPFND THINE AGE IN PEACE 3 
LEST AVARICE, STIL POUR, PMiSTUREB THINE FASE? 

OR FEARS SHOULD SHAKZ, Ut CARES THY MIND ABUSE, 

ON ARDENT HUPE FOR THINGS UF LITTLE USE, 


AVING endeavoured in my laſt 

S1turday's paper to ſhew the great 
excellency of faith, I ſhall here conßder 
what arc the proper means of ſtrength - 
ening and confirming it in the mind of 
mar. Thoſe who delight in reading 
books of controverſy, wich are written 
on Þoth files of the queſtion in points 
of faith, do very ſeldom arrive at a fixed 
and ſettled habit of ir. They are one 
day entirely convinced of it's important 
truths, and the next meet with ſome- 
thing that ſhakes and diſturbs them, 
The doubt which was laid revives again, 
and ſhews itſelf in new diftculties, and 
that generally for this reaſon, becauſe 
the mind which is perpetually toſt in 
controverſies and diſputes, is apt to for- 
get the reaſons which had once ſet it at 
reſt, and to be diſquieted with any for- 
mer perplexity, when it appears in 4 
new 8 ww. is ſtarted by > different 
hand. As nothing is more laudahle 
than an enquiry after truth, ſo nothing 
is more irrational than to paſs away our 
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whole lives, without determining our- 
ſelves one way or other in thoſe points 
which are of the laſt importance to us. 
There are, indeed, many things from 
which we may w:th-hold our tient ; bur 
in caſes by which we are to regulate our 
lives, it is the greateſt abſurdity to he 
wavering and unlerried, without clofing 
with that fide which appears the moſt 
ſafe and the moſt probable. The firtt 
rule therefore which I ſhalt la; down is 
this, that when by reading or diſcourfe we 
find ourſelves thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of anv article, and of the rraſon- 
ableneſs of our belict init, we ſhouild never 
after ſuffer ourſelves to call it into quei - 
tion. We may perhaps forget the ar- 
guments which occahoned our convie- 
tion, but we ought to remember the 
ftrength they had with us, and there- 
fore (till to retain the conviction which 
they once produced. This is no more 
than what we do in very common arg 
or ſcience, nor is it pothble to act other. 
wiſe, conſidering the weakrels and . 
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mitation of our intellectual faculties. 
It was thus that Latimer, one of the 
glorious army of martyrs, who intro- 
duced the Reformation in England, be- 
haved himſelf in that great conference 
which was managed between the moſt 
learned among = proteſtants and 
iſts in the reign of Queen Mary. is 
— old on — how his abili- 
ties were impai , and that it was 
impoſſible for him to recolle& all thoſe 
reaſons which had directed him in the 
choice of his religion, left his compa- 
nions, who were in the full poſſeſſion of 
their parts and learning, to baffle and 
confound their antagoniſts by the force 
ef reaſon. As for himſelf, 4 only re- 
to his adverſaries the articles in 
which he firmly believed; and in the 
profeſſion of which he was determined 
to die. It is in on. manner that ” 
mathematician u ropoſi- 
tions which he , once — -4Y 
and though the demonſtration may have 
tlipt out of his memory, he builds upon 
the truth, becauſe he knows it was de- 
monſtrated, This rule is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for weaker minds, and in ſome 
meaſure for men of the greateit abilities; 
but to theſe lait I would propoſe in the 
ſecond place, that they ſhould lay up in 
their memories, and always keep by 
them in a readinc% thoſe ments 
which to them of the greateſt 
ſtrength, and which cannot be got over 
Dy all the doubts and cavils of infide- 
Pot, in the third place, there is no- 
thing which ſtrengthens faith more than 
morality. Faith and morality naturally 
produce each other. A man is quickly 
convinced of the truth of religion, who 
finds it is not againſt his intereſt that it 
ſhould be true. The pleaſure he receives 
at preſent, and the happineſs which he 
miſes himſelf from it hereafter, will 
oth diſpoſe him very powerfully to 
give credit to it, according to the ordi- 
nary obſervation that * we are eaſy to 
believe what we wiſh.* It is very cer- 
tain, that a man of ſound reaſon cannot 
forbear cloſing with religion upon an 
impartial examination of it! but at the 
fame time it is certain, that faith is kept 
alive in us, and gathers ſtrength from 
Rice more than from ſpeculation. 
There is ſtill another method which 
is more perſuaſive than any of the for- 
mer, and that is an habitual adoration 
at the Supreme Being, as well in con- 
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ſtant acts of mental worſhip, as in out- 
ward forms. The devout man does 
not only believe, but feels there is a 
Deity. He has actual ſenſations of 
him; his experience concurs with his 
reaſon ; he ſees him more and more in 
all his intercourſes with him, and even 
in this life almoſt loſes his faith in con- 
viction. 

The laſt method which I ſhall men- 
tion for the giving life to a man's faith, 
is frequent retirement from the world, 
accompanied with religious meditation. 
When a man thinks — thing in the 
darkneſs of the night, whatever deep 
impreſſions it may make in his mine, 
they are apt to vaniſh as ſoon as the da 
breaks about him. The light and noiſe 
of the day, which are ally ſoli- 
citing his ſenſes, and calling off his 
attention, wear out of his mind the 
thoughts that imprinted themſelves in 
it, with ſo much ſtrength, during the 
filence and darkneſs of the night. A 
man finds the fame difference as to him- 
ſelf in a crowd and in a ſolitude: the 
mind is ſtunned and dazzled amidſt that 
variety of objects which preſs upon her 
in a city. She cannot apply her- 
ſelf to the conſideration of thoſe things 
which are of the utmoſt concern to her. 
The cares or pleaſures of the world 
ftrike in with every thought, and a mul- 
titude of vicious examples give a kind 
of juſtification to our folly. In our re- 
tirements every thing diſpoſes us to be 
ſerious, In courts and cities we are 
entertained with the works of men; in 
the country with thoſe of God. One is 
the province of art, the other of nature. 
Faith and devotion naturally grow in 
the mind of reaſonable man, who 
ſees the — of Divine Power 
and Wiſdom in object on which 
he caſts his on. hs Supreme Being 
has made the beſt arguments for his own 
exiſtence, in the formation of the hea- 
vens and the earth, and theſe are - 
ments which a man of ſenſe cannot for- 
bear attending to, who is out of the 
noiſe and hurry of human affairs. Ari- 
ſtotle ſays, that ſhould a man live under 
ground, and there converſe with works 
of art and mechaniſm, and ſhould after- 
wards be brought up into the open day, 
and ſee the ſeveral glories of the heaven 
and earth, he would immediately pro: 
nounce them the works of ſuch a Bein 
as we define God to be. The Pſalmi 
has very beautiful ſtrokes of poetry Ars 
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this purpoſe, in that exalted ſtraĩn 
The heavens declare the glory of God: 
and the firmament ſheweth his handy- 
work. One day telleth another: and 
one night certificth another. There 
is neither ſpeech nor language: but 
their voices are heard among them. 
Their ſound is gone out into all lands: 
and their words into the ends of the 
world.“ As ſuch a bold and ſublime 
manner of thinking furniſhes very noble 
matter for an ode, the reader miy fee 
it wrought into the tollowing one. 


« © a = a = 


TH E fp2cious firmament on high, 
Wich all the blue ethereal fy, 
And ſpangled heavens, a ſhining frame, 

T heir great Original proclaim: 
Th' unwearied ſun from day to day, 
Dees his Creator's power diſplay, 
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And publiſhes to every land 
The work of an Almighty Hand. 


It. 
Soon as th' ev*ning ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt'ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth: 
Whilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread tle truth from pole to pole, 


What though, in foiemn filence, all 
Move round the dark terreftrial bail? 
What tho' nor real voice nor ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a gloriou: voice, 

For ever ſinging, as they thine, 
The band that made us is divine.“ 


Ne CCCCLXVI. MONDAY, AUGUST 235. 


m—m_—m_ tA INCESSY PATUIT DPFaA, 


VIX c. Ex. 1. v. 409. 


AND BY HER CRACEFUL WALK THE QUEEN OF LOVE IS KNOWN» 


HEN ZEneas, the hero of Vir- 

II, is loſt in the wood, and a 

ect ſtranger in the place on which 

is landed, he is — by a lady in 

an habit for the chace. She enquires of 
him, whether he has ſeen paſs by that 
way any Young woman dreſſed as ſhe 
was? Whether ſhe were following the 
ſport in the wood, or any other way 
employed, according to the cuſtom of 
huntreſſes? The hero anſwers with the 
reſpect due tothe beautiful appearance ſhe 
made ; tells her, he ſaw no ſuch perſon 
as ſhe enquired for ; but intimates that 
he knows her to be one of the deities, 
and deſires ſhe would conduct a ſtranger. 
Her form from her firſt ap ce ma- 
nifeſted ſhe was more than mortal; but 
though ſhe was certainly a goddeſs, the 
poet does not make her known to be the 
geddeſs of Beauty till ſhe moved: all 
the charms of an agreeable perſon are 
then in their higheſt exertion, every 
limb and feature appears with it's re- 
pective grace. It is from this obſer- 
vation, that I cannot help being ſo pal- 
nonate an admirer as 1 am of good 
daneing. As all art is an imitation of 
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nature, this is an imitation of nature in 
it's higheſt excellence, and at a time 
when the is moſt agreeable. The bu- 
fineſs of dancing is to diſplay beauty, 
and for that reaſon all diſtortions and 
mimicries, as ſuch, are what raiſe aver- - 
ſion inſtead of pleaſure: but things that 
are in themſelves excellent, are ever at- 
tended with impoiture and faiſe imita- 
tion. Thus as in poetry there are la- 
borious fools who write anagrams and 
acroſtics, there are —— in danc- 
ing, who think merely to do what others 
cannot, is to excel. Such creatrres 
ſhould be rewarded like him who had 
acquired 2 knack of throwing a grain 
of corn through the eye of a needle, 
with a buſhel to keep his hand in ute. 
The dancers on our itage are very faulty 
in this kind; and what they mean by 
writhing themſelves into ſuch poſtures, 
as it would be a pain tor any of the 
ſpectators to ſtand in, and yet hope to 
pleaſe thoſe ſpectators, is unintelligible. 
Mr. Prince has a genius, if he were en- 
couraged, would prompt him to better 
things. In all the dances he inv-nrs, 


you ſce he keeps cloſe 'o the "— 
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he repreſents. He does not hope to 
lexſe by making his performers move 
in a manner in which no one elſe ever 
did, but by motions proper to the cha- 
racers he repreſents. He gives to clowns 
and |:bhbards clomfy graces, that is, he 
makes them practiſe what they would 
think graces. And I have ſeen dances 
of his, which might give hints that 
wink! he nſeful to a comic veriter. 
"Thete performances have plenſe tlie 
talte cf ſuch as have not reflection 
enough to know their excellence, be- 
cauſe thev are in natare; and the Gif. 
torted motions of others have offended 
thoſe, who could not form rratons to 
themſelves for their difplenture, from 
their being 2 contra:liction to nature, 
When ene confers the inexpreſſibie 
advantage there is in arriving at ſome 
exc-ll-nce in this art, it 15 montrous ts 
Pehl it fo much nevincted, The toi- 
lowing letter has in it ſomething very 
natural on this fu ncct. 


ur. EPECTATOR, 
Ain a widower with hut one dauch. 
ter; ſhe ws by nature much inclin- 

el to be 1 romn, and J had no way of 
e/neating her, but commanding 4 voung 
woman, hom Lentertained ro take care 
of her, to be very watchtiel in ler care 
and attendance about her. I am a man 
of buſineſs, and obliged to be much 
abroad. The neighbours have told me, 
that in my abſeace our maid has let in 
the ſpruce ſervants in the neighbour- 
hood to junketings, while my gul play- 
ed an remped even in the fireet, To 
tell von the plain truth, I catched her 
once, arel-ven years ol, at chuck far- 
thirg ameny the bons. Inis put me 
upon new thoughts about my child, and 
I determined to place her at a -boarding- 
ſchool, and at the fame time gave a very 
difcreet young geniiewaran her main— 
tenance at the ſame place and rate, to 
be her companion. TI tœok little notice 
of my girl from time to time, but faw 
her now and then in good health, out 
of harm's way, and was ſatisficd. But 
by much importunity, I was lately pre- 
vailed with to go to one of their bells, 
I cannot exprels to you the anxiety my 
filly heart was in, when I ſaw my romp, 
now fifteen, taken out: I never felt the 
angs of a father upon me ſo ſtrongly 
in my whole life before; and I could 
not have ſuffered more, had my whole 


fortune been at ſtake. My girl came 
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on with the moſt becoming modeſty I 
had ever ſeen, and caſting a reſpectful 
eve, as if the feared me more than all 
the audience, I gave a nod, which T 
think gave her all the ſpirit the aſſumed 
upon it, but ſhe roſe properly to that 
hynity of aſpect. My romp, now the 
moſt priceful perfon of her ſex, aſſume 4 
a ma ſty which commanded the hight 
retpett ; and when ſhe turned to me, 
and faw my face in rapture, ſhe fel! into 
the prettieſt ſmile, and I ſaw in all her 
motions that ſhe exulted in ker father's 
latisfattion. You, Mr. Spectator, will, 
better than J can tell vou, imagine to 
yourſelf all the different beauties and 
changes of aſpect in an accompliſhed 
voung woman, fetting forth all her 
be gutes with a deſign to pleaſe no one 
ſa much as der father. My girl's lover 
can never know half the fatisfation 
thet T-did in her that day, I coult not 
pothibly have imagined, that fo great 
improvement could have been wrought 
by an art that I always hell in ittelt 
ruhieulous and contemptible. There is, 
I am convinced, no method like this, 
to give young women a ſenſe of their 
own value and dignity; and I am {ure 
there cin be none fo expeditious to com- 
municate that value to others. As for 
the flippant, inſtpidly gay, and wanton- 
ly forward, whom you behold amen: 
Cancers, that carriage is more to be at- 
tributed to the perverſe genius of the 
performers, than imputed to the art it- 
ſelf. For my part, my child has danced 
herſelf into my eftcem, and I have a 
great an honour for her as ever I hat 
tor her mother, from whom ſhe derived 
thoſe latent good qualities which ap- 
peare l in her countenance when the was 
dancing; for my girl, though I fay it 
myſelf, ſrewed in one quarter of an 
hour the innate principles of a mode? 
virgin, a tender wife, a generous friend, 
a kind mother, and an indulgent miſ- 
treſs, I will train hard but I will pur- 
chaſe for her an huſband ſuitable to her 
merit, I am your convert in the ad- 
miration of what I thought you jeſted 
when you recommended; and if yon 
pleaſe to be at my houſe on Thurſelay 
next, I make a ball for my daughter, 
and you ſhall ſee her dance, or, if you 
will do her that honour, dance with 
her. 
I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
PHILIPATER, 


I have 
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J have ſome time ago ſpoken of a 
treatiſe written hy Mr, Weaver on this 
ſulvet, which is now, I under Han, 
ready to by pubiutie't, This work {ts 
this matter in a very plain and wivan- 
tageyls : nt: and I am convinced 
from it, chat if he art was un ler proper 
regalo e, it wov'q ne 4 mechanſe 


a 
way ot rm lantinsg nt nuuhly in m nde, 
not : „* ot ret wins t 15 well by 
any other rules, a ſents of go breet- 


— ? 
22 2144 
18 Nie ue. 
* 


Wy re any oneto (eo Varian dance, 
Lot hin be never to nal 4 Mmute, I 


defy him to enter: 4 any thouchts beit 
of t 11 1 11 11 & An c tee p ar:ls 
her. [was ſhowed * wwe 3p 1 ers e 
in 2 lady's cloſet, for which ſhe had an 
hundred eren“ tire fhes, that the could 
clap on round the theg, on prime to 
demon: rre af bhahits in the 


uren tv. 1 bs 940812 4 IAFENINCE, NI Y- 
3 q at cet, 
Jet no lets turprifin-s on the 
peri n of Mariama® when the dances. 
( ne 15 XI. mne Netty, an 45 lilly 
as fle is pretty. This idiot has a very 
Coo car, and a molt 2 Tree ible ſha 3 
but the foily of the thing is ſuch, that 
it {miles 10 impertinently „and aſſedts to 
pleaſe ſo mllilv, that while ſhe danccs 
vou fre the bmp! ton from head to foot. 
For vou mutt know, (s trivial as this 
art is thought to be) no one ever was a 


good dancer, that had not a good un- 


, 1 
and clnge of poſture 
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derſtanding. If this be a truth, I mall 


leave the reader to judge from that max - 
im, what eſteem they ovght to h1ve tor 
ſuch impertinents as ly, hop. capers 
tumble, twirl, turn round, and Tn 
over their heads, and in a word, play a 
thoulan! pranks which many animals 
can do better than a man, miltead of 
pertorining to perfection what the hu 
man figure only is capable of pertorm- 
in 

Tt my Perhaps appear odd, that! 's 
wo et up for a m "gary Ver, unt, 
of wut“ oy ha wic 'Ke o mien 5 ins ta 


recommend what the Wabvrer part of 
mankind took upon to he 2 trifle s but 
un ler favour of the erer. of man. 
Kind, i think they inve not enuwiigh 
cont gered this matter, an!! tit zea- 


12 


ſon only (lit fleem it. I mu 4117 
my e n. 
to bring into the tervice of 
virtue every thing in nuure that can 
retendl to give elegant de! tt may 
poftivly | we prove! , that vice is * tt 
dftruct;ve of pleature, and virtuc in i- 
lelf con lucive to it, If the teiights of 
a free furtr ne were under proper regu- 
lations, this tri1th would! not want much 
argument to» jupport it; hut 1 would be 
obvious to every man, that there is a 
ſtrict allinny between all things that are 
truly laudable an beautiful, trom the 
highs eſt lentiments of the Gaul, to the 

moi indifferent geſture of the budy. 
T 
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QUVGNCUNQUE MEA POTFRUNT AUDERE CANOEN Fo 
TINT PAR POTEKENTY SE, OUOD SPES ABNUITTY, UT FRAS 


S'VE MINUS; CER TEQUE CANENT MINUS! OMNE VoOVEMUS 
KRC TIBI, NE TANTO CAREFAT MIHI NUMIENE CHAKTAs 
TiBULL., ab MrsSaLAm, EES. Is I. I. v. 24. 


W:iATE'FR 


WY MUSE ADVENTUROUS DARES 


INDIE, 


Wiie THER THE NICENESS OF THY PIERCING SICHT 


APPLACD Ne 
To 


HE love of praiſe is a paſſion 

ducyly fixed in the mind ot every 
extraordinary perſonz and thole who 
are moſt affected with it, ſeem moſt to 
partake of that particle of the divinity 
which diſtinguiſhes mankind from the 
inferior creation. The Supreme Being 
himſelf is moſt pleated with praite and 


thankigiving; the other part of our 


CATS, OR CENSY 
THEE 1 SING, AND KOPE TO DCORROW FAME, 
BY ADDING TO MY PAGE MESSALA'S N 


RE WHAT I} 


WRITES 
AM. 


duty is but an acknowl-{zment of eur 
taults, whilit this is ihe cmmediate ado- 
ration of his perfections. It was an 
excellent obſervation, that wr then only 
deſpiſe commendation when we ceate to 
deterve it; ani we have ſtal extant two 
orations of Tully and Pliny, [poxen to 
the greateſt and bett princes of all the 
Roman empercr3, who, no doubt, heard 


with 
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with the greateſt ſatisfaction, what even 
the moſt diſintereſted perſons, and at fo 
large a diſtance of time, cannot read 
without admiration. Cæſar thought 
his life conſiſted in the breath of praiſe, 


when he profeſſed he had lived long 


enough for himſelf when he had for his 
glory. Others have facrificed them- 
felves for a name which was not to be- 
gin till they were dead, giving away 
themſelves to purchaſe a tound which 
was not to commence till they were out 
of hearing: but by merit and ſuperior 
excellencies not only to gain, but, whiltt 
living, to enjoy a great and univerſal 
repntation, is the lat degree of happi- 
nefs which we can hope for here. Bad 
characters are © ſperſed abroad with pro- 
fuſion, I hope tor example lake, and 
(as puniſhments are defigned by the 
civil power) more for the deterring the 
innocent, than the chaſliſing the guilty. 
The good are leis frequent, whether it 
be that there are indeed fewer originals 
of this kind to copy after, or that, 
through the malignity of our nature, we 
rather —_— in the ridicule than the 
virtues we find in others. However, it 
is but juſt, as well as pleaſing, even 
for variety, ſometimes to give the world 
a repreſentation of the bright ſide of hu- 
man nature, as well as the dark and 
gloomy : the deſire of imitation may, 
perhaps, be a greater incentive to the 
practice of what is good, than the aver- 
hon we may conceive at what is blame- 
able; the one immediately directs you 
what you ſhould do, whilſt the other 
only ſhews you what yon ſhould avoid : 
and I cannot at preſent do this with 
more ſatis faction, than by endeavouring 
to do ſome juſtice to the character cf 
Manihus. 

It would far exceed my preſent de- 
ſin, to give a particular deſcription of 
Manilius through all the parts of his 
excellent life: I ſhall now only draw 
him in his retirement, and paſs over in 
filence the various arts, the courtly 
manners, and the undeſigning honeſty, 
by which he attained the honours he has 
enjoyed, and which now give a dignity 
and veneration to the eaſe he does en- 
joy. It is here that he looks back with 
pleature on the waves and billows 
through which be has ſteered to fo fair 
an haven; he is now intent upon the 

ractice of every virtue, which a 
—— and uſe of mankind has diſ- 
covered to be the moſt uieful to them. 


* 
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Thus in his private domeſtic employ. 
ments he is no leſs glorious than in his 
public; for it is in reality a more diff 
cult taſk to be conſpicuous in a feden- 
tary inactive life, than in one that is 
ſpent in hurry and buſineſs ; perſons en- 
paged in the latter, like bodies violent- 
y agitated, from the ſwiftneſs of their 
motion have a brightneſs added to them, 
which often_ vaniſhes when they are at 
reſt; but if it then fi remain, it mutt 
be the ſeeds of intrinſic worth that thus 
ſhine out without any foreign aid or aſ- 
ſiſtance. 
His liberality in another might almoſt 
bear the name of profuſion; he ſeems 
to think it laudable even in the excels, 
like that river which moſt enriches when 
it overflows: but Maailius has too per- 
tect a taſte of the pleaſure of doing 
good, ever to let it be out of his power; 
and for that reaſon he will have a juſt 
crconomy, and a ſplendid frugality at 
home, the fountain from whence thoſe 
ſtreums ſhould flow which he diſperſes 
abroad. He looks with diſdlain on thoſe 
who propoſe their death, as the time 
when they are to begin their munifi- 
cence; he will both ſee and enjoy (which 
he then does in the higheſt degree) what 
he beitows himſelf ; he will be the living 
executor of his own bounty, whilſt they 
who have the Happineſs to be within his 
care and patronage, at once for 
the — f his life, fy heir 
own good fortune. No one is out of 
the reach of his obligations ; he knows 
how, by and becoming methois, 
to raiſe himſelf to a level with thoſe ot 
the higheſt rank; and his good-nature 
is 2 ſufficient warrant againit the want 
of thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to be in 
the very loweſt. One may fry of him, 
as Pindar bids his muſe fay of The- 
ron | 


Swear, that Theron ſure has ſworn, 
No one near him ſhould be poor. \ 
Swear, that none e er had ſuch a graceful 


art, 
Fortune s free gifts as freely to impart, 
With an unenvious hand, and an un- 
bounded heart. 


Never did Atticus ſucceed better in 
gaining the univerſal love and eſteem of 
all men; nor ſteer with more ſucceſs be- 
twixt the extremes of two contending 

ies. It is his iar inels, 


that while he eſpouſes neither with an 
intemperate zeal, he is not only * 
t 
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but what is a more rare and unuſual 
felicity, he is beloved and carefſed by 
both; and I never yet ſaw any perſon, 
of whatſoever age or ſex, but was im- 
mecliately ſtruck with the merit of Ma- 
nilius. There are many who are ac- 
_— to ſome particular perſons, 
whilſt the reſt of mankind look upon 
them with coldneſs and indifference ; 
but he is the firſt whole entire good for- 
tune it is ever to pleaſe and to be pleaſed, 
wherever he comes to be admired, and 
wherever he is abſent to be lamented. 
His merit fares like the pictures of Ra- 
phael, which are either ſeen with ad- 
miration by all, or at leaſt no one dare 
own he has no taſte for a compoſition 
which has received fo univerſal an ap- 
plauſe. Envy and malice find it againſt 
their intereſt to indulge ilander and ob- 
loquy. It is as hard for an enemy to 
detract from, as for a friend to add to 
his praiſe. An attempt upon his repu- 
tation is a ſure leiſening of one's own ; 
and there is but one way to injure him, 
which is to refuſe his miſt commenda- 
tions, and be obſtinately ſilent. 

It is below him to catch the ſight with 
any care of dreſs; his outward garb is 
Hut the emblem of his mind, It is gen- 
teel, plain, and unaffected; he knows 
that gold and embroidery can add no- 
thing to the opinion which ail have of 
his merit, and that he gives a luſtre to 
the plaineſt dreſs, whilit it is impoſſible 
the richeſt ſhould communicate any to 
him. He is ſtill the principal figure in 
the room; he firſt engages your eye, as 
if there were ſome point of light which 
ſhone ſtronger upon him than on any 
other perſon. 

He puts me in mind of a ſtory of the 
famous Buſſy d' Amboiſe, who at an 
aſſembly at court, where every one ap- 
peared with the utmoſt magniticence, 
relying upon his own ſuperior behaviour, 
inſtead of adorning himſelf like the reſt, 
put on that day a plain ſuit of cloaths, 
and dreſſed all his ſervants in the molt 
coſtly gay habits he could procure: the 
event was, that the eyes of the whole 
court were fixed upon him, all the reſt 
looked like his attendants, whilſt he 
alone had the air of a perſon of quality 
and diſtinction. 

Like Ariſtippus, whatever ſhape or 
condition he appears in, it ſtill fats free 
and eaſy upon him; but in ſome part 
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of his character, it is true, he differs 


from him; for as he is altogether equal 
to the largeneis of his preſent circum- 
ſtances, the rectitude of his judgment 
has ſo far corrected the inclinations of 
his ambition, that he will not trouble 
himtelf with either the defircs or pur- 
ſuits of any thing beyond his preſent 
enjoyments. 

A thouſand obliging things flow from 
him upon every occaſion, and they are 
always ſo juſt and natural, that it is im- 
poſſible to think he was at the leaſt pains 
to look for them. One would think it 
were the demon of good thouglits that 
diſcovered to him thoſe treaſures, which 
he muſt have blinded others from ſee- 
ing, they lay fo directly in their way. 
Nothing can equal the pleaſure is taken 
in hearing him ſpeak, but the ſatisfac - 
tion one receives in the civility and at- 
tention he pays to the diſcourſe of others. 
His looks are a filent recommendation 
ot what is good and praife-worthy, and 
a ſecret reproof of what is licentious 
and extravagant. He knows how to 
appear free and open without danger or 
intrußon, and to be cantious without 
ſeeming reſerved. The gravity of his 
convertation is always enlivened with 
his wit and humour, and the gaiety of 
it is tempered with ſomething that is 
inttructive, as well as barely agreeable. 
Thus with him you are ſure not to be 
merry at the expenc: of your reaſon, nor 
ſerious with the loſs of your good-hu- 
mour ; but, by a happy mixture of his 
temper, they either go together, or per- 
22 ſucceed each other. In | = 

is whole behaviour is equally diſtant 
from conftraint and negligence, and he 
commands your reſpect, while he gains 
your heart. 

There is in his whole carriage ſuck 
an engaging ſoftneſs, that one cannot 
perſuade one's felf he is ever actuated by 
thuſe rougher paſſions, which, wherever 
they find place, feldom fail of ſhewing 
themſelves in the outward demeanour of 
the perſons they belong to: but his con- 
ſtitution is a juſt temperature between 
indolence on one hand and violence cn 
the other. He is mild and gentle, 
wherever his affairs will give him leave 
to follow his own inclinations ; but yet 
never failing to exert himſelf with vi- 
gour and reſolution in the ſervice of his 
prince, his country, or his friend. 
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ERAT HOMO INGENIOSUS, ACUTUS, ACER,ET QU1 PLURIMUM ET SALIS HABERET 


ET FELLIS, NEC CANDURIS MINUS. 


Prin. Eri r. 


HE WAS AN INGENIOU?, PLEASANT FELLOW, ANDONE WHO HADA GREAT DEAL 
OF WIT AND SATIRE, WITH AN EQUAL SHARE OF GOOD-HUMOUR-. 


Y paper is in a kind a letter of 
news, but it regards rather what 
paſſes in the world of converſation than 
that of buſineſs. I am very ſorry that 
I have at preſent a circumſtance before 
me, which is of very great importance 
to all who have a reliſh for gaiety, wit, 
mirth, or humour; I mean the death of 
oor Dick Eaſtcourt. I have been ob- 
Fred to him for ſo many hours of jol- 
lity, that it is but a fin3ll recompence, 
though all I can give him, to pals a 
moment or two in fa:ine!3 for the lofs 
of ſo agreeable a man. Poor Tat- 
court! the laſt time I ſiw him, we were 
plotting to ſhew the town his great ca- 
city for acting in it's full light, by 
ind roducing him as dictating to a ſet of 
voung players in what manner to ſhcak 
this jentence, and utter the other pat- 
fon, —He had fo exquiite a diſcerning 
of what vas detzQtive in any obisct Lu- 
fore him, that in an inſtant he could 
ſhew you the ridiculous fide of wat 
would pats for beautiful and juſt, even 
to men of no ill ju lgmont, before he 
had pointer! at the failure, He was no 
leſs Ikilful ne kncwledge of beauty; 
and, I dare fav, there is no ene who 
knew him well, but can repeat more 
well- turned compliments, as well as 
ſmart reparfees of Ar. ©nltrourt's, than 
of any other man in Zagiand, This 
was eaſily to be obferved in his inimi— 
table faculty of telling a ftory, in which 
he would throw in natural and unex- 
pected incidents to make his court to 
one part, and rally the other part of the 
company: then he would vary the uſige 
he gave them, according as ke {aw them 
bear kind or ſharp langnage. He had 
the knack to raiſe up a penſive teraper, 
and mortify an impertinently gay one, 
with the wot agrecabla kill imaginable. 
There are a thouſand things which cron. 
into my memory, which make me toy 
much concerned to tell on about him. 
Hamlet holding up the ſkull which the 
grave- digger threw to him, with an ac- 


count that it was the head of the king's 


ieſter, falls into very pleaſing reflections, 
and cries out to his companion 
Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, 
Horatio, a fellow of infinite jeſt, of 
moſt excellent fancy; he hath borne 
me on his back a thouſand times: and 
now how abhorred in my imagination 
is it! my gorge riſes at it. Here 
hung thoſe lips that I have kiſſed I 
know not how oft. Where be vour 
gibes now, your gamHols, your ſongs, 
your flaſhes of merriment that were 
wont to ſet the table on a roar? Not 
one now to mock your own grinning ? 
quite chop-fallen? Now get you to 
my lady's chamber, and teli her, let 
her paint an inch thick, to this favour 
ſhe muſt come. Make her laugh at 
that.” | 
It is an inſolence natural to the 
wealthy, to afiix, as much as in them 
lies, the character of x man to his cir- 
cumſtances. Thus it is ordinary with 
them to praiſe faintly the good qualities 
of thoſe below them, and fay, it is very 
extraordinary in fuch 2 man as he is, or 
the like, when they are forced to ac- 
knowledge the value of him whoſe low- 
reſs uphraids their exaltation. It is 
to this humour only, that it is to be 
aleribed, that a quick wit in converſa- 
tion, a nice judgment upon any emer- 
gency that could ariſe, and 4 moſt blame- 
1-13 inoffenfive behaviour could not raiſe 
this man above being received only 
upon the foot of contributing to mirth 
and diverfion. But he was as eaſy un- 
der that conſtraint, as a man of ſo ex- 
cellent talents was capable, and fince 
they would have it, that to divert was 
his butnels, he did it with all the feem- 
ing alacrity imaginable, though it ſtung 
him to the heart that it was his buſineſs. 
Nen of fenſe, who could taſte his ex- 
cellencies, were well ſatisfied to let him 
ad the way in converſation, and play 
after his own manner; but fools who 
provoket him to mimicrr, found he had 
the indignation to Jet it be at their ex- 
pence, who called for it, and he would 
ſhew 
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ſhew the form of conceited heavy fel- 
lows as jeſts to the company at their own 
requeſt, in revenge for interrupting him 
from being a companion to put on the 
character Sf A 2 * 

What was peculiarly excellent in this 
memorable companion, was, that in the 
accounts he gave of perſons and fenti- 
ments, he id not only hit the figure of 
their faces, and manner of their geſtures, 
but he would in his narration fall into 
their very way of thinking, and this 
when he recounted paſſages, wherein 
men of the beſt wit were concerned, a5 
well as ſuch wherein were repreſented 
mea of the lowett rank of underſtand- 
ing. It is certainly as great an inſtance 
of ſelf-love to a weakneſs, to be impa- 
tient of being mimicked, as any can be 
imagined. There were none but the 
vain, the formal, the proud, or thoſe 
who were incapable of amending their 
faults, that dreaded him; to others he 
was in the higheſt degree pleaſing; and 
I do not know any fatisfaftion of an 
indifferent kind I ever taſted fo much, 
as having got over an unpatience of my 
ſeeing myſelf in the air he could put me 
when I have difpleaſed him. It is in- 
deed to his exquiſite talent this way, 
more than any philoſophy I could read 
on the ſubject, that my perſon is very 
little of my care; and it is indifferent 
to me what is ſaid of my ſhape, my air, 
my manner, my [peech, or my addreſs. 
It is to poor Eaſtcourt I chiefly owe that 
I am arrived at the happineſs of think- 
ing nothing a diminution to me, but 
what argues a depravity of my will. 

It has as much ſurpriſed me as any 
thing in nature, to have it frequently 
laid, that he was not a good player: but 
that muſt be owing to a partiality for 
former actors in the parts in which he 
tucceeded them, and julging by com- 
pariſon of what was liked before, rather 
than by the nature of the thing. When 
2 man of his wit and ſmartneſs could 
put on an utter abſence of com- 
mon ſenſe in his face, as he did in the 
character of Bullfinch, in the Northern 
Laſs, and an air of inſipid cunning and 


vivacity in the character of Pounce, in 
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the Tender Huſband, it is fully to dil- 
pute his capacity and ſucceſs, as lie was 
an actor. 

Poor Eaſtcourt! let the vain and proud 
be at reſt, they will no more diſturb their 
admiration of their dear ſelves, and 
thou art no longer to drudge in raiſing 
the mirth of itupids, who know nothing 
of thy merit, for thy maintenance. 

It is natural for the generality of man- 
kind to run into reſſections upon our 
mortality, when diſturbers of the world 
are laid at reit, but to take no notice 
when they who can pleaſe and divert 
are pulled from us: but for my part, I 
cannot but think the loſs of ſuch talents 
as the man of whom I am ſpeaking was 
maſter of, a more melancholy inſtance 
of mortality than the diſſolution of per- 
ſons of never fo high characters in the 
world, whoſe pretenñons were that they 
were noiſy and miſchievous. 

But I muſt grow more ſuccinct, and 
as a SpeRator, give an account of this 
extraordinary man, who, in his way, 
never had an equal in any before 
him, or in that wherein le fived. 1 
ſpeak of him as a companion, and a 
man qualified for converſation. His 
fortune expoſed him to an obſequiouſ- 
neſs towards the wortt fort of company, 
but his excellent qualities rendered him 
capable of making the beſt figure in the 
moit refined. I have been preſent with 
him among men of the moſt delicate 
taſte a whole night, and have known 
him (for he ſaw it was detired) keep the 
diſcourſe to himſelf the moſt part of it, 
and maintain his good-humour with a 
countenance, in a language fo delight 
ful, without offence to any perſon or 
thing upon earth, ſtill preſerving the 
diſtance his circumſtances obliged him 
to; I ſay, I have ſeen him do all this 
in ſuch a charming manner, that I zm 
ſure none of thoſe I hint at will read 
this, without giving him ſome ora 
for their abundant mirth, and one guſh 
of tears for ſo many burſts of laughter. 
I wiſh it were any honour to the plen- 
fant creature's memory, that my eyes 
are too much ſuffuſed to let me go 
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Ne CCCCLXIX. THURSDAY, AUGUST 28. 


DETRAHERE ALIQUID ALTERY, ET HOMINEM HOMINIS INCOMMODO SUUM A- 
GERE COMMODUM, MAGIS EST CONTRA NATURAM, QUAM MORS, QUAM PFAU- 
PER TAS, QUAM DOLOR, QUAMCATERA QUA POSSUNT AUT CORFORET ACCIPDERE, 


AUT REBUS EXTERNIS., 


Tort. 


To DETRACT FROM OTHER MEN, AND TURN THEIR DISADYANTAGES TO OUR 
OWN PROFIT, IS MORE CONTRARY TO NATURE, THAN DEATH, POVERTY, OR 
GRIEF, OR ANY THING WHICH CAN AFFECT OUR BODIES, OR EXTERNAL CI 


CUMSTANCES. 


Am perſuaded there are few men, of 
generous principles, who would ſeek 
after great places, were it not rather 
to have an opportunity in their hands 
of obliging heir particular friends, or 
thoſe whom they look upon as men of 
worth, than to procure wealth and ho- 
nour for themſelves. To an honelt 
mind the beſt perquiſites of place are 
the advantages it gives a man of doing 
Thoſe who are under the great offi- 
cers of ſtate, and are the inſtruments by 
which they a&, have more frequent op- 
mities for the exerciſe of compatl- 
on and benevolence, than their ſupe- 
riors themſelves. Theſe men know 
every little caſe that is to come before 
the great man, and if they are poſſeſſe: 
with honeſt minds, will conſider poverty 
as a recommendation in the perſon who 
ies himſelf to them, and make the 
Juſtice of his cauſe the moſt powerful 
ſolicitor in his behalf. A man of this 
temper, when he is in a poſt of buſineſs, 
becomes a bleſſing to the public: he 
paironiſes the orphan and the widow, 
aſſiſts the friendleſs, and guides the ig- 
norant: he does not — the perſon's 
pretenſions, who does not know how to 
explain them, or refuſe doing a good 
e for a man becauſe he cannot pay 
the fee of it. In ſhort, though he re- 
gulates himſelf in all his procc:dings by 
juſtice and equity, he finds a thouſand 
occaſions for all the good-natured of- 
| fices of ty and compaſſion. 
A man is unfit for ſuch a place of 
| truſt, who is of a ſour untraftable na- 
ture, or has any other paſſion that makes 
him uneaſy to thoſe who approach him. 
Roughneſs of temper is apt to diſcoun- 
- tenance the timorous or modeſt. The 
man diſcourages thoſe from ap- 
proaching him, who are of a mean con- 


dition, and who moſt want his aſſiſtance. 


The impatient man will not give him- 
ſelf time to be informed of the matter 
that lies before him. An officer with 


one or more of theſe unbecoming qua- 


lities, is ſometimes looked upon as a 
proper perſon to keep off impertinence 
and ſolicitation from his ſuperior; but 
this is a kind of merit, that can never 
atone for the injuſtice which may very 
often ariſe from it. 

There are two other vicious qualities 
which render a man very unfit tor ſuch 
a place of truſt, The firſt of theſe is a 
diary temper, which commits innu- 
merable cruelties without deſign. The 
maxim which ſeveral have laid down 
for a man's conduct in ordinary life, 
ſhould be inviolable with a man in of- 
fice, never to think of doing that to- 
morrow whicl may be done to-day. A 
man who defers doing what ought to 
be done, is guilty of injuſtice fo long as 
he deters it. The diſpatch of a good 
office is very often as beneficial to the 
ſolicitor as the good office irfelf. In 
ſhort, if a man compared the inconve- 
niencies which another ſuffers by his 
delays, with the trifling motives and ad- 
vantages which he himſelf may reap by 
ſuch a delay, he would never be guilty 
of a fault which very often does an ir- 
reparable prejudice to the perſon who 
depends upon him, and which might be 
remedied with little trouble to himſelf. 

But in the laſt place, there is no man 
ſo improper to be employed in buſineſs, 
as he who is in any degee capable of 
corruption; and ſuch an one is the man, 
who upon any pretence whatſoever, re- 
ceives more than what is the tated and 
unqueſtioned fee of his office. Gratifi- 


cations, tokens of thankfulneſa, diſpatch 
money, and the like ſpecious terms, are 
the pretences under which corruption 
very frequently ſhelters itſelf. An ho- 
er look on all theſe 

methods 


nelt man will 


methods as unjuſtifable, and will enjoy 
himſelf better in a moderate fortune 
that is gained with honour and reputa- 
tion, than in an overgrown eſtate that 
is cankered with the acquiſitions of ra- 
E. and exaction. Were all our of- 

es diſcharged with ſuch an inflexible 
integrity, we ſhould not ſee men in all 
ages, who grow up to exorbitant wealth 
with the abilities which are to be met 
with in an ordinary mechanic. I can- 
not but think that ſuch a corruption 
proceeds chiefly from men's emplovin 
the firlt that offer themſelves, or thoſe 
who have the character of ſhrewd world- 
ly men, inſtead of fearching out ſuch as 
have had a liberal education, and have 
been trained up in the ſtudies of know- 
ledge and virtue. 

t has been obſerved, that men of 
learning who take to bulinefs, diſcharge 
it generally with greater honeſty than 
men of the world. The chief reaſon 
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for it I take to be as follows. A man 
that has ſpent his youth in reading, has 
been uſed to find virtue extolled, and 
vice ſtigmatized. A man that has paſſed 
his time in the world, has often fecn 
vice triumphant, and virtue diſcounte- 
nanced. Extortion, rapine, and injuſ- 
tice, which are branded with infamy in 
hooks, often give a man a figure in the 
world; while ſeveral qualities which are 
celebrated in authors, as generoſity, in- 
genuity, and goon nature, impoveriſli 
and ruin him. This cannot but have a 
proportionable ettect on men, whole 
tempers and principles are equally good 
and vicious. 

There would be at leaſt this advan- 
tage in employing men of learning and 
parts in huſincts, that their proſperity 
would fit more gracefully on them, and 
that we ſhould not fee many worthleſs 
perſons ſhot up into the great eſt figures 
of life, C 


Ne CCCCLXX. FRIDAY, AUGUST 29. 


TURPE EST DIFFICIULES HABERE NUGAS, 
ET STULTUS LARGR EST INEPTIARKUM, 


Maur. Er1G. 1IxXXxti. 1. 2. v. 9 


IS FOLLY ONLY, AND DEFECT OF SENSE, 
TURNS TKIFLES INTO THINGS OF CONSEQUENCE. 


I Have been very often diſappointed of 
late years, when upon examining the 
new edition of a claſfic author, I have 
tound above half the volume taken up 
with various readings. When I have 
expected to meet with a learned note 
upon a doubtzul paſſage in a Latin poet, 
I have only been informed, that ſuch or 
fuch ancient manuſcripts for an et write 
an ac, or of ſome other notable diſco- 
very of the like importance. Indeed, 
when a different reading gives us a dif- 
ferent ſenſe, or a new elegance in an 
author, the editor does very well in tak- 
ing notice of it; but when he only en- 
tertains us with the ſeveral ways of 
ſpelling the ſame word, and gathers to- 
gether the various blunders and miſtakes 
of twenty or thirty different tranſcribers, 
they only take up the time of the learn- 
ed reader, and puzzle the minds of the 
ignorant. I have often fancied with 
myſelf how enraged an old Latin author 
would be, ſhould he fee the ſeveral ab- 
ſurdities in ſenſe and grammar, which 
are imputed to him by ſome or other of 


theſe various readings. In one he ſpeaks 
nonſenſe; in another makes uſe of a 
word that was never heard of: and in- 
deed there 1s ſcarce a ſoleciſm in writing 
which the belt writer is not guilty of, if 
we may be at liberty to read him in the 
words of fome manuſcript, which the 
laborious editor has thought fit to exa- 
mine in the proſecution of his work. 
| queſtion not but the ladies and pretty 
fellows will be very curious to under- 
ſtand what it is that I have been hitherto 
talking of; I ſhall therefore give them 
a notion of this practice, by enden vour- 
ing to write after the manner of ſeveral 
perſons who make an eminent figure in 
the republic of letters. To this end 
we will ſuppoſe that the following ſong 
is an old ode, which I prefent to the 
public in a new edition, with the ſeveral 
various readings which I find of it in 
former editions, and in ancient manu- 
ſcripts. Thoſe who cannor reliſh the 
various readings, will perhaps find their 
account m the fong, which never before 
appeared in print. 
My 
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My love was fickle once and changing, 
Nor cer would fet:le in my heart; 

From beauty still to beruty ranging 
In ev'ry face I found a dart. 


"Twas ſitſt a charming face eaſliv'd me, 
An eye then give the fatal firoke ; 
Till by her wit Corinna fav'd me, 
And ail my former fetiers broke. 


But now a long and Il:ſing anguiſh 
For B-lvidera I endure: 

Hour I figh and hourly janguith, 
Nor hope to find the wounted dure. 


For here the falſe unconſtant hover, 
Atter a thoutand beauties ſhown, 

Docs new [urprifing charms diſcover, 
An. finds variety in ens. 


VAR!OUS READINGS. 


Saen the firti, verſe the Erft, © And 
* clanging.'} Ihe and in forme manu- 
ſcripts is written thus, E, but that in 
the Cotton library writes it in three diſ- 
tinct letters. 

Verte the ſccond, Nor cer would. ] 
Aldus reuds it, © ever woull;" but as 
this would hut the metre, we have re- 
ſtored it to the genuine reading, by oh- 
terving that Synerens which had been 
neglected by ignorant tranicrther-, 

Lid. In my heart.] Scaliger and 
others, on my heurt.“ 

Verte the fourth, I found a dart.'] 
The Vatican manuſcript for I reads it; 
but th s muſt have been the hallucina- 
tion of the tranfcriber, who probably 
miltook the daſh of the I for a 7. 

Stanza the ſecond, verſe the ſecond, 
The fatal ſtroke. ] Scioppi''s, Sal- 
maus, and many others, tor de real 
a; but I have ſtuck to the uſual read - 
ng. 
Verſe the third, Till by her wit.'] 
Some manuſcripts have it hig gte, others 
your, others Heir avit, But as I find 
Corinna to be the name of a woman, in 
other authors, I cannot doubt but it 
thould be her. 

Stanza the third, verſ-: the frſt, A 
long and laſting arguith. ] The Ger- 
man manuſcript reads, * a laſting pal- 
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© fon;* but the rhyme will not admit 
It, 

Verſe the ſ-cond, For Belvidera I 
© en;nre.'] Did not all the manuſcripts 
reclaim, I thoul4 change Belvidera into 
Pelvi.{era; Pelvis being uſed by ſeveral 
of the ancient comic writers for a look - 
ing-glafs, by which means the etymo- 
logy of the word is very viſihle, ant 
Peividera will ſignify a lady, who often 
looks in her glaſs; 45 indeed ſhe hal 
very good reaton, if ſhe had all thoſe 
2 which our poet here aſcribes to 

er, 

Verſe the third, Homily I ſigh, and 
hom iv languih. ] Some for the word 
beurly read daily, and others mghtly ; the 
laſt has great authorities of it's fide. 

Verie the tourth, © The wonted cure. ] 
The eller Stevens reads wanted cure. 

Stanz1 the fourth, verſe the ſ:cond, 
© After athoutand beauties.” ] In teve- 
ral copies we meet with © a hundred 
* beauties,” by the uſual error of the 
tranſertbers, who probuhly omitted a 
cypher, and had not taite enough to 
know that the ward Thouſand was ten 
times a greater compliment to the poet's 
miſt: cis than an hundred. 

Verie the tourth, * And inls variety 
in one.] Moſt of the ancient mann- 
ſcripts have it * in two.“ Indeed to 
many of them concur in the laſt read- 
ing, that I am very much in doubt whe- 
ther it ought not to take place. There 
are hut two reaſons which incline me to 
the reading as I have publiſhed it; firſt, 
becauſe the rhyme; and, tecondly, be- 
cauſe the ſenſe is preſerved by it. It 
might likewiſe proceed from the oſci- 
tancy cf tranſcribers, who, to diſpatch 
their work the ſooner, uſed to write all 
numbers in cyphers, and ſeeing the 
figure t followed by a little daſh of rhe 
pen, as is cuſtomary in old manuſcripts, 
they perhaps miſtook the dah for a ſe- 
cond figure, and by caſting up both to- 
gether, compoſed out of them the figure 
2. But this I ſhall leave to the learned, 
without determining any thing in a mat- 
ter of ſo great uncertainty. 
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HE time preſent ſeldom affords 

ſufficient employment to the mind 
of man. Objects of pain or pleature, 
love or admiration, do not lie thick 
enough together in life to krep the ſoul 
in conſtant action, and ſupply an imme - 
date excerciſe to it's facuities. In order, 
therefore, to remedy this defect, that the 
mind may not want buſineſs, but always 
hive materials for thinking, the is en- 
doveed with certain powers, than can re- 
cal what is paſſed, and anticipate what 
is % come. 

That wonderful faculty, which we 
call the memory, is perpetualiy looking 
back, when we have nothing pretent to 
entertain us. It is like thoſe repotitories 
in ſeveral animals that are filled with 
ſtores of their former food. on which 
they may ruminate when their pretent 
pa ture fails. a 

As the memory relieves the mind in 
her vacant moments, and prevents any 
chaſms of thought by ideas of what is 
pait, we have other faculties that agitate 
and employ her upon what is to come. 
Theſe are the paſſions of hope and fear. 

By theſe two paſſions we reach for- 
ward into futurity, and bring up to our 
preſent thoughts objects that lie hid in 
the remoteſt depths of time. We futter 
miſery, and enjoy happineſs, befcre they 
are in being; we can fet the fun and 
ſtars forward, or loſe fight of them by 
wandering into thoſe retired parts of 
eternity, when the heavens and earth 
ſhall be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that 
the exiſtence of a creature is to be cir- 
cumſeribed by time, whoſe thoughts are 
not? But I ſhall, in this paper, confine 
myſelf to that particular paſhon which 
goes by the name of hope. 

Our actual enjoyments are fo few and 
tranſient, that man would be a very mi- 
ſerable being, were he not endowed with 
this paſſion, which gives him a taſte of 
thoſe good things that may poſſibly come 
into his poſſeſſion. * We ſhoud hope for 
every thing that is good,” ſays the old 
poet Linus, becauſe there is nothing 
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Ne CCCCLXXI. SATURDAY, AUGUST 35. 


"Ev iA x7 Tv; cd u E. er. 


Euxryry. 


THE WISE WITH HOPE SUPPORT THE PAINS OF LIFE. 


* which may not be hoped for, and no- 
* thing but what the gods are able to 
give us.” Hope quickens all the till 

arts of life, and keeps the mind awake 
in her molt remits and indolent hours. 
It gives habitual ſerenity and good hu- 
mour. [It is a kind of vital heat in the 
foul, that cheers and giaddens her, 
when ſhe does not attend to it. It makes 
pain eaſy, and labour pleafant. 

B-tides theſe ſeveral advantages which 
rife from Hope, there is another which 
18 none of the leatt, and that is, it's 
great efficacy in preſerving us from {et - 
ting too high 2 vive on prefent enjoys 
ments. The ſaving of Catar is very 
well known. When he had given away 
all his eitate in gratuities amongſt his 
frier is, one of them alſked what he had 
left for himſelf; to which that great many 
repliet, Hope. His natural wagna- 
nimit'y hindered him from prizing what 
he was certainly petleſſed of, and turn- 
ed all his thouglits upon ſomething more 
valuable that he had in view. I queition 
not but every reader will draw a moral 
from this Rory, and apply it to hinz{elf 
without my direftion, 

The old ftory of Pandor2's box. which 
many of the learned believe was for med 
among the heathens upon the tradition 
of the fall of man, ſhews us how de- 

lorable a ſtate they thought the preſent 
bite, without hope. To ſet forth the 
utmoſt condition or miſery, they tell us, 
that our forefather, according to the Pa- 
gan theology, had a great veſſel prefent - 
ed him by Pandora: upon his lifting up 
the lid of it, favs the fable, there fle v 
out all the calamities and diſtempers in- 
cident to men, from which, until that 
rime, they had been altogether exempt. 
F.ype, who had been incloird in the cup 
with tomuchbad company, initead of + - 
ing off with the reft, truck ſo cloſe to the 
lid of it, that it was (hurt down upon her. 

IE fhail make but two reſlections upon 
what I have hitherto ſaid. Firſt, chat 
no kid of life is ſo happy as that which 
is full of hope. efpecially when the bo 
is well grounded, and when the chie&t 
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of it is of an exalted kind, and in it's 
nature proper to make the perſon happy 
who enjovs it, This propoſition mult 
be very evident to thoſe who confider 
how few are the preſent enjoyments of 
the moſt happy man, and how inſufficient 
to give him an intire ſatis faction and ac- 
quieſcence in them. 

My next obſervation is this, that 
a religious life is that which moſt 
abounds in a well-grounded hope, and 
ſuch an one as is fixed on objects that 
are capable of ma ing us intirely happy. 
This — in a rcigious man is much 
more ſure and certain than the hope of 
any temporal blefling, as it is ſtrength- 
ened not only by reaton, but by faith. It 
has at the ſame time it's eye perpetually 
fixed on that ſtate, which imphes in the 
very notion of it the moſt full and the 
molt complete hi-pine!s, 

I have befor: en how the ir fluence 
of hope in gen.ral tweetens life, and 
makes our preient condition fupport- 
able, if not pleating; but a religious 
hope has till greater advantages. It 
does not only bear up the mind under 
her ſufferings, but mes her rejoice in 
them, as they may be the inſtruments 
of procuring her the great aud ultimate 


of all her hope. 


Religious hope has likewiſe this ad. 
vantage above any other kind of hope, 
that it is able to revive the dying man, 
and to fill his mind not only with ſecret 
comfort and refreſhment, but ſometimes 
with rapture and tranſport. He triumphs 
in his agonies, whilſt the foul ſprings 
forward with delight to the great object 
which ſhe has always had in view, and 
leaves the body with an expeQation of 
being re- united to her in a glorious and 
Joyful reſurrection. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with thoſe 
emblematical expreſſions of a liveiy 
hope, which the pfalmiſt made uſe of in 
the midſt of thoſe dangers and adveri:- 
ties wich ſurrounded him; for the fol- 
lowing paſſage had it's preſent and per- 
ſonal, as well as it's — and pro- 
phetic ſenſe. I have ſet the Lord al- 
* ways before me: becauſe he is at my 
right-hand I ſhall not be moved, 
Therefore my heart is glad, and my 
glory rejviceth : my fleſh allo ſhall reit 
in hope. For thou wilt not leave my 
tuul in hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer 
thine Holy One to fee corruption. 
Thou wilt thew me the path of life: 
in thy prefence there is fulneſs of joy, 
at thy right hand there are pleaſures 
tor evermore. C 
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THIS ONLY COLACE HIS HARD FORTUNE SENDS, 


Received ſome time ago a propoſal, 

which had a preface to it, wherein 
the author diſcourſed at large of the in- 
numerable ohic&s of charity in a na- 
tion, and admoniſhed the rich, who 
were afflicted with any diſtemper of 
body, particularly to regard the poor 
in che ſame ſpecies of affliction, and con- 
fine their tenderneſs to them, ſince it is 
poſſible to afliit all who are preſent- d 
to them. The propoſer had been re- 
neved from a malady in his eyes by an 
operation performed by Sir William 
Kead, and being a man of condition, 
had taken a reſolution to maintain three 
poor blind men during their lives, in 
gratitude for that great bleſſing. This 
mis fortune is ſo very great ald unfre- 
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quent, that one would think, an eſta - 
bliſhment for all the poor under it might 
be eaſily accompliſhed, with the addition 
of a very few others to thoſe wealthy 
who are in the ſame calamity. How- 
ever, the thought of the propoſer aroſe 
from a very good motive, and the par- 
celling of ourſelves out, as called to par- 
ticular acts of beneficence, would = 
pretty cement of ſociety and virtue. It is 
the ordinary foundation for men's hold- 
ing a commerce with each other, and 
becoming familiar, that they agree in 
the fame fort of pleaſure; and fure it 
may alſo be ſome reaſon for amity, that 
they are under one common diſtreſs. If 
all the rich who are lame in the gout, 
from a life of eaſe, pleaſure, and — 


g would 
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would help thoſe few who have it without 

u previous life of pleaſure, and add a few 
of ſuch laburious men, who are become 
lame from unhappy blows, falls, or other 
atcidents of age or ſickneſs; I ſay, would 
tuch gouty perſons adminiſter to the ne- 
ceſſities of men ditabled like themſelves, 
the conſciouſneſs of ſuch a behaviour 
would be the beſt julep, cordial, and 
anodvne in the feveriſh, faint, and tor- 
menting viciſſitudes of that miſerable diſ- 
temper. The fame may be ſaid of all 
other, both bodily and intellectual evils. 
Theſe claſſes of charity would certainly 
bring down bleſſings upon an age and 
people; and if men were not petrified 
with the love of this world, againſt all 
ſenſe of the commerce which ought to 
be among them, it would not he an un- 
— bill for a poor man in the 
agony of pain, aggravated by want and 
Fae to draw upon a ſick alderman 
after this form: 


MR. BASIL PLENTYso 


you have the gout and ſtone, 
with fixty rhouſand pounds 
ſterling; I have the gout and ſtone, 
not worth one farthing; I ſhall pray 
for yon, and defire you would pay 
the bearer twenty ſhillings tor va- 
lue received from, Sir, your hum- 

ble ſervant, 
Lazarus HOPEFUL. 

Caryetre GATE, 

AUG. 29, 1712. 


The reader's own oy will 
t2ggett to him the reaſonableneſs of ſuch 
correſpondences, and diverſify them into 
a thoutand forms; but I ſhall cloſe this 
as I began upon the ſubject of blind- 
neſs. The following letter ſeems to be 
written by a man of learning, who is 
returned to his ſtudy after a ſuſpence of 
an abili'y to do ſo. The benefit he re 
ports himſelf to have received, may well 
claim the handſomeſt encomium he can 


give the operator. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

R VMINATING lately on your ad- 

mirable diſcourſes on the Pleaſures 
of the Imagination, I began to conſider 
to which of our ſenſes we are obliged 
fot the greateft and mott important ſhare 
of thoie pleaſures ; and I ſoon conclud - 
ed that it was to the fight : that is the 
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ſovereign of the ſenſes, and mother of 


all the arts and ſciences, that have re- 
fined the rudeneſs of the uncultivated 
mind to a politeneſs that diſtinguiſhes 
the fine ſpirits from the barbarous gotit 
of the great vulgar and the ſmall. The 
light is the obliging benefa&reſs that 
beltows on us the molt tranſporting ſen- 
ſations that we have from the various 
and wonderful products of nature. To 
the fight we owe the amazing diſcove- 
ries of the height, magnitude, and mo- 
tion of the planets; their ſeveral revo- 
lutions about their common centre o 
light, heat and motion, the ſun. The 
ſight travels yet farther to the fixed 
ſtars, and furniſhes the underſtanding 
with folid reaſons to prove, that each o 
them is a ſun moving on it's own axis 
in the centre of it's own vortex or tur- 
billion, and pertorming the ſame offices 
to it's dependent planets, that our glo- 
rious ſun does to this. But the inqui- 
ries of the fight will not he topped here, 
but make their progreſs through the im- 
menſe expanſe of the Milky Way, ard 
there divide the blended fires of the Ga- 
laxy into infinite and different worlds, 
made up of diſtinct ſuns, and their pe- 
culiar equipages of planets, until un- 
able to purſue this track any farther, it 
deputes the imagination to go on to new 
diicoveries, until it fill the unbounded 
ſpace with endleſs worlds. 

The fight informs the ſtatuary's chiſſel 
with power to give breath to lifeleſs 
brats and marble, and the painter's pen- 
cil to (well the flat canvas with moving 
figures actuated by imaginary ſouls. 
Muſic indeed may plead another origi- 
nal, fince J:.bal, by the different falls 
of his hammer on the anvil, «ifcovered 
by the ear the firſt rude muũc that pleaſ- 
ed the antediluvian fathers ; but then the 
fight has not only reduced thofe wilder 
ſounds into arttul order and harmony, 
but conveys that harmony to the molt 
diſtant parts of the world without the 
help of ſound. To the tight we owe 
not only all the diſcoveries of philoſo- 
phy, but all the divine imagery of poe- 
try that tranſports the intelligent reader 
ot Homer, Milton, and Virgil. 

As the fight has poliſhed the world, 
fo does it ſupply us with the moſt grate- 
ful and lafting pleaſure. Let love, let 
friendſhip, paternal affection, flal pie- 
ty, and conjugal duty, declare the juys 
the light beltows on a meeting after ab- 
ſenge. But it would be endleſs to enume- 
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rate all the pleaſures and advantages of 
fight; every one that has it, every hour 
he makes uſe of it, finds them, feels 


pleaſures and 
knowledge are derived from the fight, 
fo has Providence been more curious in 
the formation of it's ſeat, the eye, than 
of the organs of the other ſenſes. That 
ſtupendous machine is — in a 
wonderful manner of muſcles, mem- 
branes, and humours. It's motions are 
admirably directed by the muſcles ; the 
perſpicuity of the humours tranſmits the 
rays of light; the rays are regularly re- 
fracted by ti. eir figure; the black lining 
of the ſclerotes efteftually prevents their 
being confounded by reileftion. It is 
wonderful indeed to conſider how many 
objects the eye is fitted to take in at 
once, and ſucceſſively in an inſtant, and 
at the ſame time to make a judgment of 
their poſition, figure, or colour. It 
watches againſt our dangers, guides our 
ſteps, and lets in all the viſible objects, 
whoſe beauty and variety inſtruct and 
delight. | 

The pleaſures and advantages of fight 
being ſo great, the loſs muſt be very 
grievous z of which Milton, from ex- 

ience, gives the moſt ſenſible idea, 

th in the third book of his Paradiſe 
Loſt, and in his Samſon Agoniſtes. 


| To light in the former : 


— Thee I reviſit ſafe, 

And feel thy ſov'reign vital lamp; but thou 
Revifit' noi theſe eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, but find no daun. 


And a little after: 


Seaſons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n and morn, 
Or fight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe, 
Or fiocks or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud inſtead, and ever-during dark 
Surround me: from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Preſented with an univerſal blank 

Ot Nature's works, to me expung'd andraz'd, 
And wiſdom at one entrance quite ſhut out. 
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Again, in Samſon Agoniſtes : 


But chief of all, 

O loſs of ſight! of thee I moſt complain ; 

Blind among enemies! O worſe than chain:, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepid age! 

Light, - Capone of God, to me is ex- 
tin, 

And all her various objeRts of delight 

Annull du 


Still as a fool, 

In pow'r of others, never in my own, 
Scarce half I ſeem to live, dead more than halt; 
O dark! dark! dark! amid the blaze of noon: 
Irrevocably dark, total eclipſe, 

Without all hopes of day ! 


The enjoyment of ſight then being ſo 
great a bleffin „ and the loſs of it fo 
terrible an evil, how excellent and va- 
luable is the (kill of that artiſt which 
can reſtore the former, and redreſs the 
latter? My frequent peruſal of the ad- 
vertiſements in the public news- papers, 
generally the moſt ble entertain- 
ment they afford, has preſented me with 
many and various benefits of this kind 
done to my countrymen bythat ſkilful art- 
iſt Dr. Grant, her Majeſty's oculiſt extra- 
ordinary, whoſe happy hand has brought 
and reftored to fight ſeveral hundreds in 
leſs than four years. Many have re- 
ceived fight by his means who came 
blind from their mothers womb, as in 
the famous inſtance of Jones of Newing - 
ton. I myſelf have been cured by him 
of a weakneſs in my eyes next to blind- 
neſs, and am ready to believe any thing 
that is reported of his ability this way; 
and know that many, who could not 
purchaſe his aſſiſtance with money, have 
enjoyed it from his charity, But a liſt 
of particulars would ſwell my letter be- 
yond it's bounds, what IT have ſaid be- 
ing ſufficient to comfort thoſe who are 
in the like diſtreſs, ſince they may con- 
ceive hopes of being no longer milerable 
in this kind, while there is yet alive ſo 


able an oculiſt as Dr. Grant, I am 
the Spectator s humble ſervant, 
* Pult Ax TRRO Us. 
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Ne CCCCLXXIII. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 


Gu? t duns VULTU Tokvo FERUS ET PEDE XUDO, 
FXIGUAQUE TUGAE SIMULET TEXTORE CATONEM; 
VIETUTEMNE EEPRESENTET, MORESQUE CATONES? 


Hos. Er. XII. Lo» I. V. 12. 


SYPPOSE A MAN THE COARSEST GOWN SHOULD WEAR, 
NO SHORES, HIS FOREHEAD ROUGH, HIS LOOK SEVERE, 
AND APE GREAT CATO IN HIS FORM AND DRESS; 


Mus tut HIS VIRTUES AND HIS MIND EXPRESS? 


TO THE SPECTATOR, 
318, 


Am now in the country, and em- 

ploy moſt of my time in * or 
thinking upon what I have read. Your 
paper comes conftantly down to me, 
and it affects me fo much, that I find 
my thoughts run into your way; and I 
recommend to you a ſubject upon which 
you have not yet touched, and that is, 
the ſatisfation ſome men ſeem to take 
in their imperfections: I think one may 
call it glorying in their inſufficiency. 
A certain great author is of opinion it 
is the contrary to envy, though perhaps 
it may proceed from it. Nothing is ſo 
common as to hear men of this ſort, 
ſpeaking of themſelves, add to their 
own merit, as they think, by impairing 
it, in praiſing themſelves for their de- 
fects, freely allowing they commit ſome 
few frivalous errors, in order to be 
eſteemed perſons of uncommon talents 
and great qualifications. They are ge- 
neraily profeſſing an injudicious neglect 
of dancing, fencing, and riding, as alſo 
an unjuſt contempt for travelling, and 
the modern languages; as for their part, 
ſay they, they never valued or troubled 
their heads about them. This pane- 
gyrical ſatire on themſelves certainly is 
worthy of your animadverſion. I have 
known one of theſe gentlemen think 
himſelf obliged to forget the day of an 
appointment, and ſometimes even that 
you ſpoke to him; and when you [ee 
tem, they hope you will pardon them, 
for they have the worſt memory in the 
world. One of them ſtarted up the 
© her day in lome conſuſion, and aid 
* Now I think on it, I am to meet Mr, 
Mortmain the attorney about ſome 
bainel(s, but whether it is to-day or 
to-morrow, faith, I cannot tell.“ Now 
to my certain knowledge he kuew this 
time to a moment, and was there ac- 
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cordingly. Theſe forgetful perſons have, 
to heighten their crime, —_ the 


beſt memories of any „ as I have 
found out by their remembering tome - 
times through inalvertency. Two or 
three of them that I know can ſay moſt 
of our modern tragedies by heart. I 
aſked a gentleman the other day that is 
famous for 2 good carver, at which ac- 
quiſition he is out of countenance, ima- 
gining it may detract from fome of his 
more eſſential qualifications, to help me 
to ſomething that was near him; but 
he excuſed himſelf, and bluſhing told 
me, of all things he could never carve 
in his life; though it can be proved 
upon him, that he cuts up, disjoibts, 
and uncaſes with incomparable dex- 
terity. I would not be underſtood as if 
I thought it laudable for a man of qua- 
lity and fortune to rival the acquiſitions 
of artificers, and endeavour to excel in 
little handy qualities; no, I argue onlv 
againſt being aſhamed at what is really 
praiſe-worthy. As theſe pretences to 
ingenuity ſhew themſelves ſeveral ways, 
you will often fee a man of this temper 
alhamed to be clean, and ſetting up for 
wit only from negligence in his habit. 
Now I am upon this head, I cannot help 
oblerving allo upon a very different fol- 
ly proceeding from the fame cauie. As 
theſe above mentioned arite from aff-ct- 
ing an equality with men of greater ta- 
lents from having the {ame faults, there 
are others that would come at a parallel 
with thote above them, by poſſeſſing 
little advantages which they want. I 
heard a young man not long ago, who 
has ſenſe, comfort himſelf in his igno- 
rance of Greek, Hebrew, and the Orien- 
tals: at the {ame time that he publiſh 
his averſion to thole languages, he ſaid 
that the knowledge of them was rather 
a diminution than an advancement of a 
man's character; though at the ſame 
time I know he languithes and repines 
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he is not maſter of them himſelf. When- 
ever I take any of theie fine per ſons thus 
detracting from what they do not un- 
cler ſtand, I tell them I will complain to 
ou, and ſay I am ſure you will not al- 
ow it an exception againſt a thing, that 
he who contemns it is an 1gnorant in it. 
I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
MR. SPECTATOR, 
I Am a man of a very good eſtate, and 
am honourably in love. I hope you 
will allow, when the ultimate purpote is 
honeſt, there may be, without treſpaſs 
againſt innocence, fome toying by the 
way. People of condition are perhaps 
too diſtant and formal on thoſe occa- 
ſions; but however that is, I am to con- 
ſeſs to you that I have writ ſome verſes 
to atone tor my offence. You profeſſed 
authors are a little ſevere upon us, who 
write like gentlemen: but if you are a 
friend to love, you will inſert my poem. 
You cannot imagine how much ſervice 
it would do me with my fair one, as well 
as reputation with all my friends, to 
have ſomething of mine in the Specta- 
tor. My crime was, that I ſnatched a 
kiſs, and my poetical excuſe as fol- 
lows 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| 
REL! N DA, ſee from yonder flowers 
The bee flies loaded to it's cell 3 
Can you perceive what it devours ? 
Ate they impair'd in ſhow or ſmel| ? 
II. 
So, tho” I robb'd you of a kiſs, 
Sweeter than their ambroſial dew ; 
Why are you angry at my bliſs? 
Has it at all impoveriſh'd you? 
III. 
"Tis by this cunning I contrive, 
In ſpite of your unkind reſerve, 
To keep my famiſh'd love alive, 
Which you inhumanly would ftarve. 


I ain, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
TiMOTHY STANZA. 


$1R, AUG. 23, 1712. 


HAVING a little time upon my 
hands, I could not think of be- 
ſtowing it better, than in writing an 
epiſtſe to the Spectator, which I now do, 

and am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
Bos SHORT. 


P. S. If you approve of my ſtyle, I 
am likely enough to become your cor- 
reſpondent. I deſire your opinion of it. 
I defign it for that way of writing called 
by the judicious the Familiar, T 
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T is with very great pleaſure I take an opportunity of publiſhing 
the gratitude 1 owe to you, for the place you allow me in your 
friendſhip and familiarity. I will not acknowledge to you that 1 have 
often had you in my thoughts, when I have endeavoured to draw, in 
ſome parts ot theſe diſcourſes, the character of a good-natured, honeſt, 
and accompliſhed gentleman. But ſuch repreſentations give my reader 
an idea of a perſon blameleſs only, or only laudable for ſuch perfec- 
tions as extend no farther than to his own private advantage and re- 
putation. 

But when I ſpeak of you, I celebrate one who has had the happineſs 
of poſſeſſing alſo thoſe qualities which make a man uſeful to ſociety, 
and of having had opportunities of exerting them in the moſt con 
ſpicuous manner. 

The great part you had, as Britith ambaſſador, in procuring and 
cultivating the advantageous commerce between the courts of England 
and Portugal, has purchaſed you the laſting eſteem of all who under- 
ſtand the intereſt of either nation. 

Thoſe perſonal excellencies which are over-rated by the ordinary 
world, and too much neglected by wiſe men, you have applied with 
the juſteſt ſkill and judgment. The moſt graceful addreſs in horſe- 
manſhip, in the uſe of the ſword, and in dancing, has been employed 
by you as lower arts, and as they have occaſionally ſerved to cover, or 
introduce the talents of a ſkilful miniſter. 

But your abilities have not appeared only in one nation. When it 
was your province to act as her Majeſty's miniſter at the court of 
Savoy, at that time encamped, you accompanied that gallant prince 
through all the viciſſitudes of his fortune, and ſhared, by his ſide, the 
dangers of that glorious day in which he recovered his capital. As 
far as it regards perſonal qualities, you attained, in that one hour, the 
higheſt military reputation. 'The behaviour of our minitter in the 
action, and the good offices done the vanquiſhed in the name of the 
Queen of England, gave both the conqueror and the captive the moſt 
lively examples of the courage and generolity of the nation he repre- 
ſented. 

Your friends and companions in your abſence frequently talk theſe 
things of you, and you cannot hide from us, (by the moſt diſcreet 
filence in any thing which regards yourſelf) that the frank entertain- 
ment we have at your table, your eaſy condeſcenſion in little incidents 
of mirth and diverſion, and general complacency of manners, are far 
from being the greateſt obligations we have to you. I do aſſure you 
there is not one of your friends has a greater ſenſe of your merit in 
general, and of the favours you every day do us, than, 


Stix, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


RICHARD STEELE, 


THE 
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ASPTERITAS AGRESTIS ET INCONCINNA 


Hos. Er. Xvi. I. 1. VER o©, 


A cLos NIR ROUGHNESS, AND UNKINDLY CLOSE, 
UNFRIEENDLY STIFF, AND PEEVISHLY MOROSE., 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
EING of the number of thoſe that 
have lately retired from the centre 
of buſineſs and pleaſure, my uneaſineſs 
in the country where I am, ariſes rather 
trom the ſociety than the ſolitude of it. 
To he obliged to receive and return vi- 
iirs from and to a circle of neighbours, 
who through diverſity of age or inclina- 
tions can neither be entertaining or ſer- 
viceable to us, is a vile loſs of time, 
and a ſlavery from which a man ſhould 
de liver himſelf, if poſſible: tor why mult 
I loſe the remaining part of my life, be- 
caule they have thrown away the former 
part of theirs? It is to me an inſupport- 
able affliction, to be tormented with the 
narrations of a ſet of people, who are 
warm in theirexpreſhons of the quick re- 
liſh of that pleaſure which their dogs 
and horſes have a more delicate taſte of, 
do alſo in my heart deteſt and abhor 
that damnable doctrine and poſition of 
the neceſſity of a bumper, though to 
one's own toaſt; tor though it is pre- 
tended that theſe deep potations are uſed 
only to inſpire gaiety, they certainly 
drown that cheartulneſs which would 
ſurvive a moderate circulation. If at 
theſe meetings it were left to every 
ftranger either to fill his glaſs according 
to his own inclination, or to make his 
retreat when he finds he has been in- 
ſutficiently obedient to that of others, 
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theſe entertainments would be governed 
with more good ſenſe, and conſequent- 
ly with more good-breeding, than at 
preſent they are. Indeed where any of 
the gueſts are known to meaſure their 
fame or pleaſure by their glaſs, proper 
exhortations might be uſed to theſe to 
puſh their tortunes in this fort of repu- 
tation; but where it is unſeaſunabi y in- 
ſiſted on to a modeſt ſtranger, this drench 
may be aid to be fwallowed with the 
fame neccility, as it it had been tender- 
ed in the horn for that purpoſe, with 
this aggravating circumſtance, that it 
dittreſſes the entertainer's gueſt in the 

ſame degree as it relieves his horſes. 
To attend without impatience an ac- 
count of five-barred gates, double 
ditches, and precipices, and to ſurvey 
the orator with deſiring eyes, is to me 
extremely difficult, but abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, to be upon tolerable terms with 
him : but then the occaſional burſting 
out into laughter, is of all other accom- 
pliſhments the moſt requifite. I con- 
feſs at preſent I have not the command 
of theſe convulſions, as is neceſſary to 
be good company; therefore I beg you 
would publiſh this letter, and let me be 
known all at once for a queer fellow, 
and avoided. It is monſtrous to me, 
that we who are given to reading and 
calm converiation ſhonld ever be viſit. 
ed by theſe roarers: but they think they 
themlelves, 
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themſelves, as neighbours, come 


into our rooms with the ſame right, that 
they and their dogs hunt in our grounds. 

Your inititution of clubs I have al- 
ways admired, in which you conſtantly 
endeavoured the union of the metapho- 
rically defunct, that is, ſuch as are nei- 
ther terviceable to the buſy and eater- 

ifing part of mankind, nor entertain- 
ing to the retired and ſpeculative. There 
ſhould certainly therefore in each county 
be eitabliſhed a club of the perſons whole 
converſations I have deſcribed, who for 
their own private, as allo the public 
emolument, ſhould exclude, and be ex- 
cluded all other fociety. Their attire 
ſhoult be the fame with their hunt!- 
men's, and none ſhould be admitted into 
this green converſation · piece, except he 
had broke his collar-bone thrice. A 
broken rib or two might allo admit a 
man without the leaſt oppoſition. The 

eldent muſt neceſſarily have broken 
his neck, and have been taken up dead 
once or twice; for the more maims this 
brotherhood thali have met with, the 
ealter will their converſation flow and 
keep up; and when any one of theſe 
vigorous invalids had finiſhed his nar- 
ration of the collar- bone, this naturally 
would introduce the hittory of the ribs. 
Beſides, the different circumſtances of 
their falls and fractures would help to 

olong and diverſify their relations. 
There mould alſo be another club of 
ſuch men, who have not ſucceeded to 
well in maiming themſelves, but are how- 
ever in the conſtant purſuit of theſe ac- 
compliſhments. I would by no means 
be fuſpeRe.! by what I have ſaid to tra- 
duce in general the body of fox-hunters; 
tor whiltt I look upon a reaſonable crea- 
ture full ſpeed after a pack of dogs, by 
way of pleuſure and not of butine(s, I 
mall always make honourable mention 
of it. 

But the moſt irkſome converſation of 
all others I have met with in the neigh- 
hourhood, has been among two or three 
of your travellers, who have overluoked 
men and manners, and have paſſed 
through France and Italy with the ſame 
ohſervation that the carriers and ttage- 
coachmen do through Great Britain; 
that is, their ſtops and ſtages have been 
regulated according to the liquor they 
bave met with in their paſſage. They 
indeed remember the names of abund- 
ance of places, with the particular fine- 
ries of certain churches: but their dif- 
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tinguiſhing mark is certain prettineſſes 
of foreign languages, the meaning of 
which they could have better expreſſed 
in their own. Theentertainment of theſe 
fine obſervers, Shakeſpeare has deicribed 
to conſiſt 


In talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
The Pyrenean, and the river Po: 


and then concludes with a ſigh, 
Now this is worſhipful ſociety ! 


I would not be thought in all this to 
hate ſuch honeſt creatures as dogs; I am 
only unhappy that I cannot partake in 
their diverſions. But I love them ſo 
well, as dogs, that I often go with my 
pockets ſtuffed) with bread to diſpenſe 
my tavours, or make my way through 
them at neighbours houtes. There is 
in particular a young hound of great ex- 
pectation, vivacity, and enterprize, that 
attends my flights wherever he {pies me. 
This creature obſerves my countenance, 
and behaves himſelf accordingly. His 
mirth, his trolic, and joy upon the fight 
of me, has been obſerved, and I have 
been gravely deſired not to encourage 
him ſo much, for it fpoils his parts; but 
I think he ſhews them ſufficiently in the 
ſeveral boundings, friſkings, and ſcour- 
ings, when he makes his court to me: 
but I torelce in a little time he and I 
muſt keep company with one another 
only, for we are fit for na other in theſe 
parts. Having informed you how I do 

aſs my time in the country where I am, 
1 mult proceed to tell you how I would 
pals it, had I fuch a fortune as would 
pur me above the obſervance of cere- 
mony and cuſtom. 

My ſcheme of a country life then 
ſhould be as follows. As I ain happy 
in three or four very agreeable friends, 
theie I would conſtantly have with me; 
and the fre-dom we took with one ano- 
ther at ichvol and the univerſity, we 
would maintain and exert upon all oc- 
caſions with great courage. There ſhould 
be certain hours of the day to be em- 
ploved in reading, during which time it 
ſhould be impoſſible for any one of us to 
enter the other's chamber, unleſs by 
ſtorm. After this we would communi- 
cate the traſh or treaſure we had met 
with, with our on reflections upon the 
matter; the ſuſtneſs of which we would 
controvert with good-humoured warmth, 
and never ſpare one another out of that 
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complaiſant ſpirit of converſation, which 
makes pore ren and deny the ſame 
matter in a quarter of an hour. If any 
of the neighbouring gentlemen, not of 
our turn, ſhould it in their heads to 
viſit me, I ſhould look upon theſe per- 
ſons in the ſame degree enemies to my 
icular ftate of happineſs, as ever the 
French were to that of the public, and 
I would be at an annual expence in ſpies 
to obſerve their motions. Whenever I 
ſhould be furpriſed with a viſit, as I hate 
drinking, I would be hritk in (willing 
bumpers, upon this maxim, that it is 
better to trouble others with my imper- 
tinence, than to he troubled myſelf with 
theirs. The neceſſity of an infirmary 
makes me reſolve to fall into that pro- 
jekt; and as we ſhould be but five, the 
terrors of an inveluntary ſeparation, 
which our number cannot fo well admit 
of, would make us exert ourſelves, in 
oppoſition to all the particulars menticn- 
ed in your inſtitution of that equitable 
confinement. This my way of life I 
know would ſubje&t me to the imputa- 
tion of a moroſe, covetous, and hngul.r 
fellow. Theſe an ll other hard worde, 
with all manner of infipit jefts, and all 
other reproach, would he matter of mirth 
to me and my friends: beſides, I would 
deſtroy the application ot the epithets 
Moroſe and Covetovs, by a yearly relicf 
of my undeſervedly neceſſitous neigh- 
bours, and by treating my friends and 
domeſtics with an humanity that ſhould 
expreſs the obligation to he rather on 
my fide; and as for the word Singular, 
I was always of opinion every man mult 
be fo, to be what one would defire him. 
Your very humble ſervant, _ 


ME. SPECTATOR, 
ABOUT two years ago, I wascall- 
ed upon by the younger part of a 
country family, by my mother's fide 
related to me, to viſit Mr. Campbell, 
the dumb man, for they told me that 
that was chiefly what brought them to 
town, having heard wonders of him in 
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I, who wanted faith in 
matters of that kind, was not pre- 
vailed on to go; but left they | 

take it ill, I went with them; when to 
my ſurprize, Mr. Campbell related all 
their paſt life; in ſhort, had he not 
been prevented, ſuch a diſcovery would 
have come out, as would have ruined 
the next deſign of their coming to town, 
viz. buying wedding cloaths. Our 
names—though he never heard of us 
be fore and we endeavoured to conceal 
——were as familiar to him as to ourſelves. 
To be ſure, Mr. Spectator, he is a very 
learned and wiſe man. Being impatient 
to know my fortune, having paid my 
reſpects in a family- Jacobus, he told 
me, after his manner, among ſeveral 
other things, that in a year and nine 
months I ſhould fall ill of a fever, be 
given over by my phyſicians, but ſhoul4 
with much difficulty recover; that the 
firit time I took the air afterwards, I 
ſh»1d be addreſſed to by a young gen- 
tleman of a plentiful fortune, good 
ſenſe, and a generons ſpirit. Mr. Spec- 
tatyr, he is the pureſt man in the world, 
for ai held is come to paſs, and I am 
the happieſt ſhe in Kent. I have been 
in queſt of Mr. Camphell thete three 
months, and cannot find h;m out. Now 
hearing you ore à dumb man too, I 
thought you might corre id, ar be 
able to tell me ſomething; fer think 
myſelf highly obliged to ma his for- 
tune, as he has mine. It is v-ry peſ- 
ible your worſhip, who has fp.cs all 
over this town, can inform me how to 
fend to him: if you can, I beſeech you 
be as. ſpeedy as poſſible, and you will 
highly oblige your conſtant reader and 

mixer, 
DULCIBELLA THANKLEY., 


Ordered, That the Inſpector I em- 


ploy about wonders, enquire at the 
Golden Lion, oppoſite to the Half- 
Moon tavern in Drury Lane, into the 
merits of this filent ſage, and report ac- 
cordingly, 


W 
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Ne CCCCLXXV. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER «4. 


QUA RES IN SE NEQUE CUNSILIUM, NEQUE MODUM 


HABET ULLUM, ZAM CONSILIO REGEKE NON POTES. 


Tun. Eun. ACT. 1. SC. 1. 


ADVICE IS THROWN AWAY, WHERE THE CASE ADMITS OF NEITHER COUNEEL 
NOK MODEKATIONs 


T is an old obſervation, which has 
been made of politicians who would 
rather ingratiate themſelves with their 
ſovereign, than promote his real ſervice, 
that they accommodate their countels to 
his inclination, and adviſe him to ſuch 
ations only as his heart is naturally ſet 
upon. The privy- countcllor of one in 
love muſt obierve the lame conduct, une 
leſs he would forteit the frendſhip of the 
rſon who defires his advice. I have 
— leveral odd cales of this nature. 
H pparchus was going to marry a com- 
mon woman, but being reſolved : do 
nothing without the advice of his friend 
Phitandcr, he conſulted him upon the 
occaſion. Philander told him his mind 
freely, and repreſented his miſtreſs to 
him in ſuch itrong colours, that the 
next morning he received a chailenge 
for his pains, and before twelve o'clock 
was run through the body by the man 
who had :ſked his advice. Celia was 
more prudent on the ke occaſion ; ſhe 
deſired Leonilla to give her opinion free- 
ly upon a young fellow who made his 
addreſſes to her. Leonilla, to oblige 
her, told her with great franknels, that 
ſhe looked upon him as one of the moſt 
worthlefs— — Czlia, foreſeing what 
a character ſhe was to expect, begged her 
not to go on, for that ſhe had been pri- 
vately married to him above a fortnight. 
The truth of it is, a woman ſeldom aſks 
advice before the has bought her wed- 
ding cloaths. When the has made her 
own choice, for ferm's fake ſhe ſends 
congs d"elire to her friends. 

If we look into the lecret ſprings and 
motives that ſet people at work on theſe 
occaſions, and put them upon aſking 
advice which they never intend to take; 
L look upon it to be none of the leaſt, 
that they ate incapable oi Keeping a ſe- 
erct which is ſo very pleaſing to them, 
A girl longs to tell her conficlent, that 
ſhe hopes to be married in a little time, 


and, in oxder to talk of the pretty fel- 


low that dwells ſo much in her thoughts, 
a'ks her very gravely, what ſhe would 
adviſe her to do in a caſe of ſo much 
difficulty. Why elite ſhould Meliſſa, 
who had not a thoutand pounds in the 
world, go into every quarter of the town 
to atk her acquamtance whether they 
would advite her to take Tom 'Towniy, 
that made his addrefles to her with an 
eſtate of five thoutan a year? It is very 
piealant on this occaſion, to hear the 
lady propoſe her doubts, and ta fee the 
pains ſhe 1s at to get over them. 

I mutt not here omit a practice that 
is in ule among the vainer part of our 
own ſex, who will often aik a triend's 
advice in relation to a fortune whom 
they are never like to come at, Will 
Honeycomb, who is now on the verge 
of threeſcore, took me aſide not long 
ſince, and aſked me in his moſt ferious 
look, whether I would advife him to 
mariy my Lily Betty Single, who, by 
the way, is one of the greateſt fortunes 
about town. I ſtared him ful! in the face 
upon io ſtrange a queſtion ; upon which 
he immediately gave me an inventory 
of her jewels and eſtate, adding, that 
he was reſolved to do nothing in a mat- 
ter of ſuch conſequence without my ap- 
probation. Finding he would have an 
anſwer, I told him, if he could get the 
lady's conſent he had mine. This is 
about the tenth match which, to m 
knowledge, Will has contulted his 
friends upon, without ever opening his 
mind to ine party herſelf. 

E have been engaged in this Frhjet 
by the following letter, which comes to 
me from ſome notable young female 
ſcribe, who, by the contents of it, ſceins 
to have carried matters fo far, that ſhe 
is ripe for aſking advice; but 2s 1 woull 
not loſe her good will, nor furfeir the 
reputation which I have with her for 
wiſclom, I ſhall only communicate the 
letter to the public, without xeturning 
any anſwer to it, 

MR: 
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n. SPECTATOR, 

OW, Sir, the thing is this: Mr, 
Shapely is the prettieſt gentleman 
ahout town. He is very tall, but not 
too tall neither. He dances like an an- 
gel. His mouth is made I do not know 
how, but it is the prettieſt that I ever 
ſaw in my life. He is always laughing, 
for he has an infinite deal of wit. If 
you did but ſee how he rolls his ſtock- 
ings! He has a thouſand pretty fancies ; 
and I am fare, if you ſaw him, you 
would like him. He is a very good 
ſcholar, and can talk Latin as faſt as 
F'ngliſh. I wiſh you cout hut fee him 
dance. Now you muſt underſtand, 
oor Mr. Shapely has 29 eſtate; but 
how can he help that, you know? And 
yet my friends are fo unrealonable as to 
be always teazing me about him, he- 
zuuſe he has no eſtate; but IT am ſure 
ke has what is better than an eftate ; for 
he is a good-natured, ingenious, modeſt, 
civil, tall, well-bred, handſome man, 
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and I am obliged to him for his civili- 
ties ever fince I faw him. I forgot to 
tell you that he has black eyes, and 
looks upon me now and then as if he 
had tears in them. And vet my friends 
are ſo unregſonable, that they would 
have me he uncivil to him. TI have a 
good portion which they cannot hinder 
me of, and I ſhall be fourteen on the 
29th day of Auguſt next, and am there- 
fore willing to ſettle in the world as ſoon 
as I can, and fo is Mr. Shapely. But 
every hody I advite with here is poor 
Mr. Shapely's enemy. I defire there- 
fore you will give me your advice, for 
I know you are a wife man; and if you 
advife me well, I am rcfolved to follow 
it. TI heartily wiſh you could fee him 
dance; and am, Sir, your mott humble 
ſervant, 

B. D. 


He loves your Spectators mightily. 
C 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER s. 


—— 1 C[DUS ORDQ. 


METHOD, 


MONG my daily papers which I 

bettow on the public, there are 
ſome which are written with regularity 
and method, and others that run out 
into the wildneſs of thoſe compoſitions 
which go by the name of eſſays. As 
for the firſt, I have the whole ſcheme of 
the diicourfe in my mind before I ſet 
pen to paper. In the other kind of writ- 
ing, it is ſufficient that I have feveral 
thoughts on a ſubject, without troubling 
inyiclt to range them in ſuch order, that 
they may ſeem to grow out of one an- 
other, and be diſpoſed under the proper 
heads. Seneca aud Montaigne are pat- 
terns for writing in this laſt kind, as 
Fuliy and Ariſtctie excel in the other, 
When I read an author of genius who 
writes without method, I fancy myſelf 
in a wood that abounds with a great 
many noble oivects, ring among one 
another in the greuteſt confuſion and dit- 
order. When TI read a methodical di- 
courte, I am in a regular plantation, 
and can pla e myſelf in it's ſeveral cen- 
ters, ſo as to take a view of all the lines 
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and walks that are ſtruck from them. 
You may ramble in the one à whole day 
together, and every moment diſcover 
ſomething or other that is new to you; 
but when you have done, you will have 
but a confuled imperfett notion of the 
place: in the other your eve com- 
mands the whole profpet, and gives 
you ſuch an idea of it, as is not eatily 
worn out of the memory. 

Irregularity and want of method are 
only ſupportable in men ot great learn- 
ing or genius, who are often too full to 
he exact, and therefore chooſe to throw 
down their pearls in heaps before the 
reader, rather than be at the pains of 
ſtringing them. 

Method is of advantage to a work 
botn in re{pe&t to the wrizer and the 
reader. In regard to the firſt, it is a 
great help to his invention. When a 
man has planned hs ditcgurſe, he finds 
a great many thoughts ring ont of 
every head, that do » offer tnemtelves 
upon the general ſmvey of a tubieR. 
His thonghts are at the lame time mere 

6 D utelligible, 
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intelligible, and better diſcover their 
drift and meaning, when they are placed 
in their proper lights, and follow one 
another in a regular ſeries, than when 
— are thrown together without order 
and connection. ere is always an 
obſcurity in confuſion, and the ſame 
ſentence that would have enlightened 
the reader in one part of a diſcourſe, 
perplexes him in another. For the ſame 
reaſon likewiſe every thought in a me- 
thodical diſcourſe ſhews itſelf in it's 
greateſt beauty, as the ſeveral figures in 
a piece of painting receive new grace 
from their diſpoſition in the picture. 
The advantages of a reader from a me- 
thodical diſcourſe, are correſpondent 
with thoſe of the writer. He compre- 
hends every thing eafily, takes it in with 
pleaſure, and retains it long. 

Method is not leis requiſite in ordi- 
nary converſation than in writing, pro- 
vided a man would talk to make himſelf 
underſtood. I, who hear a thouſand 
coffee-houle debates every day, am very 
ſenſible of this want of method in the 
thoughts of my honeſt countrymen. 
There is not one diſpute in ten which 
is managed in thoſe ſchools of politics, 
where, after the three firſt ſentences, 
the queſtion is not intirely loſt. Our 
diſputants put me in mind of the ſcuttle- 
fiſh, that when he is unable to extricate 
himſelf, blackens all the water about 
him until he becomes inviſible. The man 
who does not know how to methodize 
his thoughts has always, to borrow a 
phraſe trom the Diſpenſary, a barren 
* ſuperfluity of words; the fruit is loſt 
© amidſt the exuberance of leaves. 

Tom Puzzle is one of the moit emi- 
nent immethodical diſputants of any 
that has fallen under my obſervation. 


Tom has read enough to make him 

impertinent ; his knowledge is fufficient 
to raiſe doubts, but not to clear them. 
It is pity that he has ſo much learning, 
or that he has not a great deal more. 
With theſe qualifications Tom ſets up 
for 2 free-thinker, finds a great many 
things to blame in the conſtitution of 
his country, and gives ſhrewd intima- 
tions that he does not helieve another 
world. In ſhort, Puzzle is an atheiſt 
as much as his parts will give him leave. 
He has got about half a dozen com- 
mon-place topics, into which he never 
fails to turn the converſation, whatever 
was the occaſion of it: though the mat- 
ter in debate be about Doway or Denain, 
it is ten to one but half his diſcourſe 
runs upon the unrcaſonableneſs of bi- 
gotry and prieſt- craft. This makes 
Mr. Puzzle the admiration of all thoſe 
who have leſs ſenſe than himſelf, and the 
contempt of thoſe who have more. 
There is none in town whom Tom 
dreads ſo much as my friend Will Dry. 
Will, who is acquainted with Tom's 
logic, when he finds him running off 
the queſtion, cuts him ſhort with a— 
* What then? We allow all this to be 
„true, but what is it to our preſent 
« purpoſe?” I have known Tom elo- 
quent half an hour together, and tri- 
umphing, as he thought, in the ſupe- 
riority of the argument, when he has 
been nonpluſſed on a ſudden by Mr. 
Dry's deſiring him to tell the company 
what it was that he endeavoured to 
prove. In ſhort, Dry is a man of a 
clear methodical head, but few words, 
and gains the ſame advantage over 
Puzzle, that a ſmall body of regular 
troops would gain over a numberleſs 
undilcipined militia, 8 
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No CCCCLXXVII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 


AN ME LUDIT AMABILIS 


INSAN IA AUDIRE ET VIDEOR FLOS 
ERRARE PER LUCOS, AMOENEZ 
Cos ET AQUA SUBEUNT ET AURE, 


Hos. OD. Iv. . 3* V. $» 


DOES AIRY FANCY CHEAT 


MY MIND, WELL PLEAS'D WITH THE DECELT? 

T SEFM TO HEAR, I SEEM TO MOVE, 

AND WANDER THRO' THE HAPPY GROVE, 

WHERE SMOOTH SPRINGS FLOW, AND MURM'RING BREEZE 
WAN TONS THROUGH THE WAVING TREES. 


18, 

H. ING lately read your eſſay on 

the Pleaſures of the Imagination, 
I was fo taken with your thoughts upon 
ſome of our Englith gardens, that I 
cannot forbear troubling you with a let- 
ter upon that ſubject. I am one, you 
muſt know, who am looked upon as an 
humouriſt in gardening. I have ſeveral 
acres about my houſe, which I call my 
garden, and which a ſkilful gardener 
would not know what to call. It is a 
confuſion of kitchen and parterre, or- 
chard and flower- garden, which lie fo 
mixt and interwoven with one another, 
that if a foreigner, who had ſeen nothing 
of our country, ſhould be conveyed into 
my garden at his frſt landing, he would 


look upon it as a natural wilderneſs, and 
one of the uncultivated parts of our 
country. My flowers grow up in ſe- 


veral parts of the garden in the greateſt 
Iuxuriancy and profuſion. I am fo far 
from being fond of any particular one, 
by reaſon of it's rarity, that if I meet 
with any one in a field which pleafes 
me, I give it a place in my garden. B 

this means, when a ſtranger walks wit 

we, he is ſurpriſed to ſee ſeveral large 
{pots of ground covered with ten thou- 
land different colours, and has often 
ſingled out flowers that he might have 
met with under a common hedge, ina 
field, or a meadow, as ſome of the 
greateſt beauties of the place. The only 
method I obſerve in this particular, is 
to range in the ſame quarter the pro- 
ducts of the ſame ſeaſon, that they may 
make their appearance together, and 
compole a picture of the greateſt va- 
riety. There is the ſame irregularity 
in my plantations, which run wto as 
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great a wildneſs as their natures will 
permit. I take in none that do not na- 
turally rejoice in the foil, and am pleaſed 
when I am walking in a labyrinth of 
my own raifing, not to know whether 
the next tree I ſhall meet with is an ap- 
— or an oak, an elm or à pear- tree. 
y kitchen has likewiſe it's particular 
quarters aſſigned it; for beſides the 
wholeſome fuxury which that place 
abounds with, I have always thought a 
kitchen-garden a more — ſight 
than the ſineſt orangery or artificial 
green houſe. I love to ſee every thing 
in it's perfection, and am more pleaſed 
to ſurvey my rows of colworts and cab- 
hages, with a thouſand nameleſs pot- 
herbs, ſpringing up in their full fra- 
grancy and verdure, than to fee the ten- 
der plants of foreign countries kept alive 
by artificial heats, or withering in an 
air and foil that are not adapted to them. 
I mutt not omit, that — a fountain 
riüüng in the upper part of my garden, 
which forms 12 3 l, and 
adminiſters to the pleaſure as well as 
the plenty of the place. I have ſo con- 
ducted it, that it viſits moſt of my plan- 
tations; and have taken particular care 
to lit it run in the ſame manner as it 
would do in an open field, ſo that it 
generally paſſes through banks of vio- 
lets and primroſes, plats of willow, or 
other plants, that ſeem to be of it's own 
producing. There is another circum- 
ſtance in which I am very particular, or, 
as my neighhours call me, very whim- 
fical : as my gurden invites into it all 
the birds of the country, by offering 
them the conveniency of ſprings and 
ſhades, ſolitude and ſhelter, I do not 
tuffer any one to deftxoy their neſts in 
the 
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tue ſpring, or drive them from their 
u zal haunts in fruit-time. I value m 
garden more for heing full of black birds 
than cherries, and very frankly give 
them fruit for their — Mo By this 
means I have always the muſic of the 
on in it's per fection, and am highly 
d-lizgh'ed to ſee the jay or the thruſh 
hopping about my walks, and ſhooting 
before my eyes acroſs the ſeveral little 
2lades and alleys that I paſs through. 
I think there are as many kinds of gar- 
deniag as of poetry: your makers of 
parterres and flower- gardens, are epi- 
wrammat ts and ſonneteers in this art; 
contri: ers of howers and grottoes, treil- 
la ges and caſcades, are romance writers. 
Wie and London are our heroic poets; 
an if, as a critic, I may ſingle out any 
paſſage of their works to commend, I 
mel take notice of that part in the 
upper uden at Kenſington, which was 
at frtt nothing but a gravel- pit. It 
mult have been a fine genius for gar- 
denng, that could have thought of 
tormi g fuch an unſightly hollow into 
fo heuntiful an area, and to have hit the 
eye with fo uncommon and agreeahle a 
ſeene as that which it s now wrought 
into. To pive this particular fpot of 
ground the greiter effect, they wwe mae 
a verv ple: Ang 8 contratt; for as on one 
fide of the walk you ſee this hollow 
Bo with it's ſeveral little pi: antations 
ing ſo conveniently under the eye of 
x by beholder ; on the other fide of it 
there appears 2 feeming mount, made 
up of trees riſing one higher than an- 
other in proportion as they approach the 
centre. A ſpectator who has nut herd 
this account ot 1t, would think this cir- 
cular mount was not only a real one, 
but that it had been actually ſcooped 
out of that hl tp: ice ww hick I have 
b-fore m- ntioned, IT never yet met 
with day 01s who has walked in this 
garden, he was not ſtruck wich that 
part of it which I have here mentioned, 
As for mylelt, you will find, by the 
account which I have already Ziv: „von, 
that my compoſitions in gardening ve 
altogether as the Pindarc manrer, 
and run into the beautiful w:ldreis of 
nature, without affecting tho nicer cle 
gancics of art. Wi Fam now going 
to mention, will, per aps, delerve vour 
attention more (han any thing | have 
yet fil, 1 find that in the dico 
which I ſpuke of at he ging of 
my letter, you are 45:inf filling an Eng- 
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liſh garden with ever-greens; and in- 
deed I am fo far of your opinion, that 
I can by no means think the verdure of 
an ever-green comparable to that which 
ſhoo's out annually, and cloaths our 
trees in the ſummer ſeaſon. But I have 
often wondered that thoſe who are like 
myſelt, and love to live in gardens, 
have never thought of contriving a win- 
ter garden, which would coniiſt of fuch 
trees only as never caſt their leaves. 
We have very often little ſnatches of 
ſunſhine and fair weather in the molt 
uncomfortable parts of the year, and 
have frequently ſeveral days in Novem- 
ber and January that are as agreeable 
as ary in the fineſt months. At tuch 
times, therefore, I think there could 
not be x greater pleaſure, than to waik 
in ſuch a winter- garden as I have pro- 
poſecl. In the ſummer ſeaſon the whoie 
country blooms, and is 2 kind of gar» 
den, for which reaſon we are not ſo ſen- 
ſihle of thoſe heauties that at this time 
may he every where met with; but when 
nat re is in her deſolation, and preſents 
us with nothing but bleak and barren 
prep Is, there is ſomething uyiſpeak- 
ably chearful in a ſpot of ground which 
is covered with trees that ſmile amidtt 
al the rigour of winter, and give us 4 
ev of the moſt gay ſenſon in the midit 
of that which is the moſt dead and me 
,ancnuly, I have fo far indulge my - 
{elf in this thought, that T have ſet apart 
a whole acre of ground for the execut- 
ing of it. The walls are covered with 
wy inffeai of vines. The laurel, the 
bay-tree, and the holly, with many 
other trees und ants of the ſame nature, 
grow fo thick in it, that vou cannot 
imagine a mor: lively ſcene. The 
g'owing redneſs of the berries with 
which they are hung at this time, vies 
with the verdure of their leaves, and are 
apt to infpire the heart of the behelder 
with that'vernal delight which vou have 
mehere taken notice of in your for- 
mer papers. Tt is very pleafant. at the 
func time, to jec the teveral kinds of 
birds retiring into this little green {pots 
and enjoying themi-lves among the 
5 inches ane iolia. ge. when my creat 
iden, which I bare bet. re mentioned 
to u, does not aff rd a ſingle leaf for 
then ſhelter. 

You muſt krow, Sir, that I look upon 
the pleatu:c which wet & ina garden, 
as one ef the moſt ivr nent delights ia 
human life. A garden was the habtta- 

tun 


tion of our firſt parents before the fall. 
It is naturally apt to fill the mind with 
calmneſs and tranquillity, and to lay all 
it's turbulent paſſions at reſt. It gives 
us a great inſeht into the contrivance 
and wildom of Providence, and ſuggeſts 
innumerable ſubjects for meditativa. I 
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cannot but think the very complacency 
and fatisfaction which a man takes in 
theſe works of nature, to be a laudable 
i{ not a virtnous habit of mind. For 
all which reaſons I hope you will pardon 
the length of my prelent letter. 

I am, Sir, &c. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 


vs ve, 


Hor, Aus Pot T. VER. 72. 


FACHION, THE ARBITER, AND RULE OF RIGHT, 
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T happened lately, that a friend of 
mine, who had many things to buy 
tor his family, would oblige me to walk 
with him to the ſhops. He was very 
ce in his way, and fend of having 
every thing ſhewn, which at firſt made 
me very unealy; but as his humour thi] 
continued, the things which I had been 
ttaring at along with him, began to fill 
my head, and led me into a {ct of amul- 
ing thoughts concerning them. 

I fancied it muſt be very furpriſing 
to any one who enters into a detail of 
faſhions, to conſider how far the vanity 
ot mankind has laid itſelf out in drels, 
what a prodigious number of people it 
maintains, and what a circulation of 
money it occalions. Providence in this 
caſe makes uſe of the folly which we 
will not give up, and t becomes inftu- 
mental to the 1pport of thote who are 
w ling to labour. Heice it is that 
trug makers, lace-men, tire-women, 
ant a number of other trades, winch 
21411 be uſeleis in a ſimple ſtate of na- 
tire, draw their ſubſittence; thongh it 
is (ol tom teen that tuch 45 theſe are ex- 
timely rich, becauic their original tale 
A being founded upon vanity, keeps 
them poor by the light inconſtancy of 
it's nature. The variabieneis of faſhion 
turns the ſtream of buſineſs, Which flows 
from it, now into one channel, an anon 
into another; fo that the different ſets of 
p*»pie fink or flouriſh in their turns 
bv it, 

From the ſhops we retired to the ta- 
vin, where I fund my triend exprets 
fo much ſatisfaction for the hargains 
be had made, that my moral reflections 
{i hal told them) micht have puffed 
tur a reproof;z ſo I chole rather to fall 


in with him, and let the diſcourſe run 
upon the ute of tathions. 

Here we remembered how much man 
is governed by his fenics, how lvclily 
he is ſtruck by the objects which appear 
to him in an agrecnble manner, how 
much cloaths contrihue to make us 
azreeable obiefts, ard how much we 
owe it to vurlelves that we ſhould ap- 
pear ſo. 

We confulere4 man as belonging to 
ſocieties; ſocieties as formed of d{idferent 
ranks; and different ru ks d.ttinguifhed 
by habats, that all proper duty or reſpe& 
might attend than apynearance, 

We took notice of len era advantages 
which are met with in the oecnrrences 
of converfation ; how the bfu man 
has been fomerimes fo rr {otl, as to ex- 
preſs himteif with an v of freedom, 
when he imagines that his habit intro 
duces him to conomay with a becoming 
mam ner, and agnin, ww 1 font ig fane 
cloa is {hall be fuddeniy hoard with ate 
tention, till he has betres e Wmfelf; 
where:s 1 man of font appenring with 
a dreſs of neetizence ihall be but cold- 
ly received, ui he be prove.) hy time, 
and eirab.: hei in 2 character, Such 
things as thcte we could recolinkt to 
have happened to our own 6iwwictloe 
ſo very often, that we conelnt 4 the 
author had bis gaſons, who 2. Wies tis 
fon to go in reis ratber above his for- 
tune than nnd-r it. 

At lait the fubieR fee + fo ennfileors 
able, that it was prep ..! to have a 
repoſitory built for 14015, as there arg 
chambers for medals and other rirtics, 
The huilling may he moped as that 
which ſtands among the pyvramids. in 
the form of a womun's head. Chis 
may be railed upon pil'urs, whole orv a- 

Wend 
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ments ſhall bear 2 juſt relation to the 
deſign. Thus there may be an imita- 
tion of fringe carved in the baſe, a fort 
of appearance of Jace in the frieze, and 
a repreſentation of curling locks, with 
hows of ribbon floping over them, may 
fill up the work of the corniſh. The 
infide may be divided into two apart- 
ments appropriated to each ſex. The 
apartments may be filled with ſhelves, 
on which boxes are to ſtand as regularly 
as books in a library. Theſe are to 
have folding doors, which being opened, 
you are to behold a baby dreffed out in 
fome faſhion which has flourithed, and 
ſtanding upon a p deſtal, where the time 
of it's reign is marke | down. For it's 
farther regulation, Ict it be ordered, that 
every one who invents a faſhion ſhall 
bring in his box, whoſe front he may 
at pleaſure have either worked or paint- 
ed with ſome amorous or gay device, 
that, like books with gilde leaves and 
covers, it may the ſooner draw the eves 
of the beholders. Ani to the end that 
theſe may be preſerve] with all dus 
care, let there be a keeper appointed, 
who ſhall be a gentleman qualified with 
a competent knowledge in cloaths ; fo 
that by this means the plaze will be a 
comfortable upport for ſome beau who 
has ſpent his eſtate in dreſſing. 

The reaſons offered by which we ex- 
pected to gain the approbation of the 
public, were as follow. 

Firſt, That every one who is conſi- 
derable enough to be a mode, and has 
any imperfection of nature or chance, 
which 't is poſlible to hide by the advan- 
tage of ciozths, may, by coming to this 
repoſitory, be furniſhed herle!f, and fur- 
niſh all who are un ler the ſame misfor- 
tune, with the moſt agreeable manner 
of concealing it: and that on the other 
fidle, every one who has any beauty in 
face or ſhape, may alſo be furniſhe4 
with the moſt agreeable manucr of ſhew- 
ing it. 

Secondly, That whereas ſome of our 
young gentlemen, who travel, give us 

t reaſon to ſuſpect that they only 
go abroad to make or improve a fancy 
for dreſs, a project of this nature may 
be a means to keep them at home, which 
is in effect the keeping of ſo much money 
in the kingdom. And perhaps the ba- 
lance of faſhion in Europe, which now 
leans upon the fide of France, may be 
ſo altered for the future, that it may 


become as common with Frenchmen to 
come to England for their finiſhing 
ſtroke of breeding, as it has been for 
Engliſhmen to go to France for it. 

hirdly, Whereas ſeveral great ſcho- 
lars, who might have been otherwiſe 
uſeful to the world, have ſpent their 
time in ſtudying to deſcribe the dreſſes 
of the ancients from dark hints, which 
they are fain to interpret and ſupport 
with much learning; it will from hence- 
forth happen, that they ſhall be freed 
from the trouble, and the world from 
ufeleſs volumes. This project will be 
a regiſtry, to which poſterity may have 
recourſe, for the clearing ſuch obſcure 
paſſages as tend that way m authors; 
and therefore we ſhall not for the future 
ſubmit vurtelves to the learning of ety- 
. ology, which might perſuade the age 
to come, that the ä was worn 
for cheapneſs, or the turbelow for 
warmth. 

Fourthly, Whereas they who are old 
thenitel ves, have often a way of railing at 
the extravagance of youth, and the whole 
agein which their children live; itis hoped 
that this ill-humour will be much ſup- 
preſſed, when we can have recourſe to 
the faſhions of their timcs, produce them 
in our vindication, and be able to ſhew 
that it might have been as expenſive in 

acen Elizabeth's time only to waſh 
and quill a ruff, as it is now to buy cra- 
vats or neck-handkerchiefs. 

We deſue alto to have it taken notice 
of, that hecauſe we would ſhew a par- 
ticular reſpect to foreigners, which may 
induce them to perfect their breeding 
here in a knowledge which is very pro- 
per fe pretty gentlemen, we have con- 
ceived the motto for the houſe in the 
learned language. There is to be a 
picture over the door with a looking- 
glaſs and a dreſſing- chair in the middle 
of it: then on one fide are to be ſeen, 
above one another, patch- boxes, pin- 
cuſhions, and little bottles; in the other, 
2 bags, puffs, combs, and bruſhes; 

yond theſe, ſwerds and fine knots, 
whole points are wooden, and fans al- 
moſt cloſed, with the handles down- 
ward, are to ſtand out interchangeably 
from the ſides, until they meet at the 
top, and form a ſemicircle over the reſt 
of the figures: beneath all, the writing 
is to run in this pretty ſounding man- 
ner: 


Au. 
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Adele, O quetquor ſunt, Veneres, Gratiæ, 
upidines, 
En wobis adſunt in promptu 
Faces, wincula, ſpicula; 
inc eligitey ſumite, regites 
Al ve Venns's, Graces, and Cupids, attend: 
Ses prevar'd ta your hands 
Darts, torches, and bands: 
Your weapons here chuſe, and your empire 
extend, 


I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


A. B. 


Tue propoſal of my correſpondent I 
cannot bot look upon as an ingenious 
method of placing perſons (whole parts 
make them ambitions to exert themſelves 
in frivoleus things) in a rank by them - 
ſeives. In order to this, I would pro- 
poſe that there be a board of direQors 
of the faſhionable ſociety; and hecauſe 
it is 2 matter of too much weight for a 

rivate man to determine alone, I ſhould 
be highly obl:ced to my correſpondents 
if they wont give in liſts ot perſons 
qualified for this truſt. If the chief 
coffee - houſes, the converſations of which 
places are carried on by perſons, each 
of whom has his little numher of fol- 
lowers and admirers, would name from 
among themſelves two or three to be 
inſerted, they ſhould be put up with 
great faithfulneſs, Old beaus are to 
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be preſented in the firſt place; but as 
that ſect, with relation to dreſs, is al- 
moſt extinct, it will, I fear, be abſo- 
lutely — to take in all time- 
ſervers, properly ſo deemed ; that is, 
fuch as, without any conviction of con- 
ſcience or view of intereſt, change with 
the world, and that merely from a ter- 
ror of being out of fafhion. Such alſo, 
who from facility of temper, and too 
much obſequiouſneſs, are vicious againſt 
their will, and follow leaders whom 
they do not approve, for want of cou- 
rage to go their own way, are capable 
p-rions for this ſuperintendency. Thoſe 
who are loth to grow old, or would do 
any thing contrary to the courſe and 
order of things, out of fondneſs to be 
in fashion, are proper candidates. To 
conclude, thoſe who are in faſhion wich- 
out apparent merit, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have latent qualities, which would ap- 
per in a poſt of direction; and there- 
fore are to be regarded in forming theſe 
liſts. Any who ſhall be pleaſed accord - 
ing to theſe, or what farther qualifica- 
tions may occur to himſelf, to fend a 
liſt, is deſired to do it within fourteen 
days after this date. 

N. B. The place of the phyſician to this 
ſociety, according to the laſt mentioned 


quaiification, is already engaged. * 
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TO REGULATE THE MATRIMONIAL LIFE.» 


ANY are the epiſtles I every day 

receive from huſb inds, who com- 
plain of vanity, pride, but above all 
{1-nature, in their wives. I cannot tell 
how it is, but I think I fee in all their 
i=ter5 that the cauſe of their uncaſineſs 
in themſ-Ives; and indeed I have 
nar ly ever obſerved the married con- 
dition unhappy, but for want of judg- 
ment or temper in the man. The truth 
ie, we g-nerally make love in a ſt le, 
and with ſentiments very unfit for or- 
dinary life: they are half theatrical, 
half romantic. By this means we raiſe 
our imaginations to what is not to be 
expected in human life; and becauſe we 
du not beforchand think of the cre1- 
ture we are enamoured cf, as ſubject to 


diſhonour, age, ſickneſs, impatience, or 
ſull-nnefs, but altogether conſidered her 
as the object of joy, human nature itſelf 
is often imputed to her as her particular 
imperfection or defect. 

L take it to be a rule proper to be ob- 
ſerved in all occurrences of life, but 
more etpecially in the domeſtic or ma- 
trunonial part ot it, to preſerve always 
a diſpolition to be pleaſed. This can- 
not be ſupported but by conſidering 
things in their right light, and as na- 
ture has formed them, aod not as our 
own fancics or appetites would have 
them. fe then who took a young lady 
to his bed, with no other confderation 
than the ex vectation of ſcenes of dal- 
liance, and thought of her (as I ſaid 
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before) only as ſhe was to adminiſter to 
the gratification of deſire; as that deſire 
flags, will, without her fault, think her 
charms and her merit abated: from 
hence muſt follow indifference, diflike, 
peeviſhneſs, and rage. But the man 
who brings his reaſon to ſupport his 
, and beholds what he loves, as 
;able to all the calamities of human life 
both in hody and mind, and even at the 
beſt what mutt bring upon him new 
cares and new relations; ſuch a lover, I 
, will form himſelf accordingly, and 
his mind to the nature of his cir- 
cumſtances. This latter perſon will be 
to be a father, a friend, an ad- 
vocate, 2 ſteward for people yet unborn, 
and has proper affections ready for every 
incident in the marriage ſtate. Such a 
man can hear the cries of children with 
pity inſtead of anger ; and when they 
run over his head, he is not diſturbed 
at their noiſe, but is glad of their mirth 
and health. Tom Truſty has told me, 
that he thinks it doubles his attention to 
the moſt intricate affair he is about, to 
hear his children, for whom all his cares 
are applied, make a noiſe in the next 
room: on the other ſide, Will Sparkiſh 
cannot put on his periwig, or adjuſt his 
cravat at the glaſs, far the noiſe of thoſe 
damned nurſes and ſquilling brats; and 
then ends with a gallant refle&ion upon 
the comforts of matrimony, runs out of 
the hearing, and drives to the chocolate- 
houſe. 

According as the huſband is diſpoſed 
in himſelf, every circumftance of his 
life is to give him torment or pleaſure. 
When the affection is well placed, and 
ſupported by the conſiderations of duty, 
honour, and friendſhip, which are in the 
highett degree engaged in this alliance, 
there can nothing riſe in the commou 
courſe of life, or from the blows or fa- 
vours of fortune, in which a man will 
not find matters of ſome delight un- 
known to a ſingle condition. 

He who fincerely loves his wife and 
family, and ftudies to improve that af - 
feftion in himſelf, conceives pleaſure 
from the moſt indifferent things ; while 
the married man, who has not bid adien 
to the faſhions and falſe gallantries of 
the town, is perplexed with every thing 
around him. In both theſe caſes men 
cannot, indeed, make a filher figure, 
than in repeating fuch pleaſures and 

ins to the reſt of the world; but I 

of them only, as they fit upon 


thoſe who are involved in them. As 1 
viſit all forts of people, I cannot indeed 
but ſmile, when the good lady tells her 
huſband what extraord{hary things the 
child ſpoke fince he went out. No 
longer than yeſterday I was prevailed 
with to go home with a fond huſbanil ; 
and his wife told him, that his fon, of 
his own head, when the clock m the 
parlour ftruck two, faid, Papa would 
come home to dinner preſently. While 
the father has him in a rapture in his 
arms, and is drowning him with Kiſſes, 
the wife tells me he is but juſt four 
ears old. Then they both ſtruggle for 
im, and bring hun up to me, and re- 
peat his obſervation of TWO o'clock. I 
was called upon, by looks upen tlie 
child, and then at me, to ſay ſomething ; 
and I told the father, that this remark 
of the infant of his coming home, and 
joining the time with it, was a certain 
indication that he would be a great hiſ- 
torian and chronologer. They are nci- 
ther of them fools, yet received my com- 
pliment with great acknowledgment of 
my preſcience. I fared very well at 
dinner, and heard many other notable 
ſayings of their heir, which would have 
wen very little entertainment to one 
eſs turned to reflection than I was : but 
it was a pleaſing ſpeculation to remark 
on the happineſs of a life, in which 
things of no moment give occaſion of 
hope, ſelf - ſatisfaction, and triumph. 
On the other hand, I have known an 
ill-natured coxcomb, who has hardly 
improved in any thing but bulk, for 
want of this diſpoſition, filence the 
whole family as a ſet of filly women and 
children, for recounting things which 
were really above his own capacity. 
When I fay all this, I cannot deny 
but there are perverſe jades that fall to 
men's lots, with whom it requires more 
than common proficiency in philofophy 
to be able to live. When theſe are 
joined to men of warm ſpirits, without 
temper or learning, they are frequently 
corrected with ftripes; bat one of our 
famous lawyers is of opinion, that this 
ought to be uſed ſparingly; as I re- 
member, thoſe are his very words: but 
as it is proper to draw ſome ſpiritual uſe 
out of all afliftions, I ſhould rather 
recommend to thoſe who are viſited with 
women of ſpirit, to form themielves for 
the world by patience at home. So- 
crates, who is by all accounts the un- 


doubted head of the ſect of the hen- 
pecked, 


ked, owned and acknowledged that 
— great of his virtue to the 
exerciſe which his uſeful wife conſtant- 
ly gave it. There are ſeveral in- 
ructions may be drawn from his wiſe 
anſwers to the people of leſs fortitude 
than himſelf on her ſubject. A friend, 
with indignation, atked how fo good a 
man live with fo violent a crea- 
ture? He obſerved to him, That they 
ho learn to keepa ſeat on horſe- 
© back, mount the leatt manageable 
* can get; and when they have mattered 
them, they are fure never to be diſ- 
© comfited on the backs of ſteeds leſs 
© reitive.* At ſeveral times, to different 
perſons, on the ſame ſubject, he has 
laid—* My dear friend, you are be- 
* holden to Xantippe, that I bear fo 
* well your flying out in a diſpute. To 
another—* My hen clacks very much, 
* but ſhe brings me chickens. They 
* that live in a trading ſtreet, are not 
* 4. turbed at the of carts," I 
would have, if poſhble, a wiſe man be 
contented with his lot, even with a 
ſhrew ; for though he cannot make her 
hetter, he may, you fee, make himſelf 
better by her means. 
But, inſtead of purſuing my deſign 
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of diſplaying conjugal love in it's natu- 
ral — attractions, I am got 
into tales to the diſadvantage of that ſtate 
of life. I muſt fay, therefore, that I 
am veril uaded that whatever is 
delightrul in human life, is to be enjoy- 
ed in greater perfection in the married, 
than in the fingle condition. He that 
has this in perfection, in occa- 
Joy can ſay to himſelf, beſides 
his own fatisfation—* How this 
* will make my wife and chi * 
Upon occurrences of diftreſs or dan 
can comfort himſelf —* But all thi 
* while my wife and children are ſaſe. 
There is ſomething in it that doubles 
ſatisfactions, becauſe others participate 
them; and diſpels afflictions, becauſe 
others are exempt from them. All who 
are married without this reliſh of their 
circumſtance, are in either a taſteleſs in- 
dolence and negligence, which is hardly 
to be attained, or elſe live in the hourly 
repetition of uy anſwers, eager up- 
braidings, and diſtracting reproaches. 
In a word, the married tate, with and 
without the affeRion ſuitable to it, is 
the compleateſt image of heaven and hell 


*. 
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RESPONSARE CUPIDINIBUS, CONTEMNERE HONURES, 
FORTIS, KT IN $£1PSO TOTUS TERES, ATQUE ROTUNDVUS. 


Hor. SAT. VII. I. 2. VER. 85. 


wHo's PROOF AGAINST THE CHARMS OF VAIN DELIGHT 1 
WHOM FEEBLE FORTUNE STRIVES IN VAIN TO WOUND, 
30 CLOSELY GATHEA'D IN A PERFECT ROUND. 


HE other day looking over thoſe 

old manuſcripts, of which I have 
formerly given fome account, and which 
relate to the character of the migh 
Pharamond of Francc, and the cl 
friendſhip between him and his friend 
Eucrate; I found the letters 
which had been in the cuſtody of the 
latter, an epiſtle from à country gentle - 
man to Pharamond, wherein he excuſes 
himſelf from coming to court. The 
gentleman, it ſcems, was contented with 
his condition, had formerly been in the 
king's ſervice; but at the writing the 
tollowing letter, had, from leiſure and 
fe tion, quite another ſenſe of things 


Caren. 


than that which he had in the more 
active part of his life. 


MONSIEUR CHEZLUY 
MOND. 


TO PHARA- 


DREAD SIR, 


I Have from your own hand (inclo'el 
under the cover of Mr. Eucrate of 
your Majeſty's bed-chamber) a letter 
which invites me to court. I under- 
ſtand this great honour to be done me 
out of reſpe& and inclination to me, 
rather than regard io your own ſervice : 
for which reatons I beg leave ti lay be- 
fore your Majeſty my reaſons for de- 
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clining to from home; and will 
not doubt but, as your motive in defir- 
ing my attendance was to make me an 
happier man, when you think that will 
not be effected by my remove, you will 
permit me to ſtay where I am. Thoſe 
who have an ambition to appear in 
courts, have either an opinion that their 
perſons or their talents are particularly 
formed for the ſervice or ornament of 
that place; or elſe are hurried by down- 
right denre of gain, or what they call 
honour, to take upon themſelves what- 
ever the generolity of their maſter can 

ive them opportunities to graip at. 
But your goodnels ſhall not be thus 
1mpoſed upon by me: I will therefore 
confeſs to you, that frequent ſolitude, 
and long converſation with ſuch who 
know no arts which poliſh life, have 
made me the plaineſt creature in your 
dominions. Thoſe leis capacities of 
moving with a good grace, bearing 1 
ready affability to all around me, and 
acting with eaſe before many, have quite 
left me. I am come to that, with re- 
gard to my perſon, that I conſider it 
only as a machine I am obliged to take 
care of, in order to enjoy my toul in it's 
faculties with alacrity ; well remcmber- 
ing, that this habitation of clay wil in 
a few years be a meaner picce of earth 
than any utenſil about my hovie. When 
this is, as it really is, the moſt frequent 
reflection I have, you will eaſily ima- 
gine how well I ſhould become a draw- 
ing- room: add to this, what hall a 
man without deſires do about the gene- 
rous Pharamond 2 Monteur Eucrate 
has hinted to me, that you have thoughts 
of diſtinguiſhing me with titles. As 
for myſelf, in the temper of my preſent 
mind, appellations of honour would but 
embarraſs diſcourle, and new behaviour 
towards me lex me in every habi- 
tude of life. Tam allo to acknowledge 
to you, that my children, of wiom your 
Majeity condeicended to inquire, are 
all of them mean, both in their perſons 
and genius. The eſtate my eldeſt fon 
is heir to, is more than he can enjov 
with a good grace. My ſelf love will 
not carry me ſo fir as to impoſe upon 


| mankind the atvancement of pericns 


(mereiy for their being related to me) 
into high dittinctions, who ought for 
their own likes, as well as that of the 
public, to aſſect obſcuritv., T with, my 
generous pri c, as it is in your power 
# give honours and offices, it were alſo 
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to give talents ſuitable to them : were it 
fo, the noble Pharamond would reward 
the zeal of my youth with abilities to 
do him ſervice in my age. 

Thoſe who accept of favour without 
merit, {ſupport themtelves in it at the 
expenc2 of mur Nijeſty. Give me 
leave to tell you, Sir, this is the reatun 
that we in the country hear to often re- 
peated the word Prerop tive, Tit part 
of your law which is rcierved in your- 
ſelf for the reader ſervice and good of 
the public, {1:7 men are eteraally 
buzzing in our cars to cover their own 
follies and miſcarriages. It would be 
an addition to the high favour you have 
done mer, if vou would let Eucrate fend 
me Werd how ctien, and in what caies 
you allow a conſtable to ini: upon the 
prerogative. From the hizk-!t to the 
lowett officer in your dominions, ſome- 
thing of their own carriage they would 
exempt from examingtion under the 
ſhelter of the word Preregative. I would 
fain, moſt nobic Pharainond, ſce one of 
your officers all-rt your prerogutive by 
good and gracious ations. When is 
it uſed to hel} the affictel, to relcue 
the innocent, to comiurt the tranger ? 
Uncommon methods, apparently under- 
taken to attain worthy ends, would 
never make power wvidions. Yeu lee, 
Sir, I talk to you with the treedom your 
noble nature approves in all whom you 
admit to your converſation. 

But, to return to your Ieſtv's let. 
ter, I humbly conceive, that all dit- 
tinctions are uſeful to men, only as they 
are to act in public; and it would be a 
romantic madneſs, for a man to be a 
lord in his ciofet. Nothing can be ho- 
nourable to a man apart from the worl1, 
but the reſſection upon worthy actions; 
and he that places honour in a conſcicuſ- 
neſs of well doing, will have but little 
reliſh for any outward homage that is 
paid him, ſince what gives him diſtinc- 
tion to himſelf, cannot come within the 
obſervation of his beholders. Thus ! 
the words of Lordſhip, Honour, and 
Grace, are only repetitions to a man that 
the Ting has ordered him to be called 
ſ»; but no evidences that there is any 
thing in himſelf that would give the 
man, who applies to him, thoſe ideas, 
without the creation of his matter. 

I have, moſt noble Pharamond, all ho- 
nours and all titles in yonr own approba- 
tion; I triumph in them as they are your 
gift, I refuſe them as they are to give 

me 
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= the chbſervntion of others. Indulge 
me, mv nobie maſter, in this chattity 
of engen; ict me pl mviclt in nde 
tavour of Pharamond ; an 0 Ok Jlown 
UNON Ne At ul ie ot Net: 1 N 
in ai duty and lovat. v, your M1: eſt y* 
molt obedient ſubject nd . vunt, 
JEAN CHEZLUY. 


ein, 


Need not tell with vrhat diſadvantages 

men of low fortunes and great mo- 
deſty come into the world; what wrong 
meatures their diffidence of themſelves, 
and fear of offending, often obliges 
them to take; and what a pity it 
is that their greateſt virtues and qua- 
lities, that ſhould fooneit recommend 
them, are the main obſtacle in the way 
of their preferment. 

This, Sir, is my caſe; TI was bred at 
a country fchcol, where I learn! Latin 
and Gretk. The misfortunes of mv 
family torced me up to oon, wicre 4 
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profeſh on of the politer ſort has protett- 


ed me againtt mtamy and want. I am 
now clerk to a lawyer „„ and in times of 
Vac ancy auc recets from buſineſs, have 
made mytelf matter ot Italian and French; 
and though the progre's I have made in 
my buinets haus gained me reputation 
enough tor one of my Randing, yet my 
miad fuggeits to me: every day, that it 
is not upon that toundation I am to 
build my fortune. 

The perſon I have my preſent de- 
pendence upon, has it in his nature, as 
well as in his power, to advance me, by 
recommending me to a gentieman that 
is going bey ond ſia in a public employ- 
ment. I know the printing this letter 
would point me out to thuſe I want 
confdence to FOR dak to, and] I hope it 
is not in your power to refuſe making 


any body happy. Yours, &c. 
NM. D. 
Serrrunte q, 
5712. 7 


SEPTEMBER 11. 


UT NOW 


COMPOSITUS MFLIUS CUM BITHO BACCHIUT IN JUS 


ACRES FRUCUKKUNT 


Hor. SAT. vIt. . 1. VER. 19. 


NO BETTFR MATCK'D WITH RITHY'S BACFHIUS © TROVE © 
TO LAW THEY KUN, AND WRKANCLING DEARLY LOVE. 


T is ſometimes pleaſant enough to 
conſider the different notions which 
different perſons have ot the fame thing. 
It men of low condition very often ſet a 
value on things, which arc not prized 


by thoſe who are in a higher {tation of 


lite, there are many things thele elteem 


which are in no value among perſons of 


an inferior rank. Common people are, 
in particular, very much attoniſhed, 
when they hear of tho foulemn conteits 
and debates, which are nude 2mong the 
great upon the puncii,'s of a public 
ceremony z and wonder to tear that any 
buſineſs of conſequence Nonid be re- 
tarded by thoſe Inte cincuin 2 
which they repreſent to t. ves as 
trifling and inſignificant, Lan yn mis li- 
Iy pleaſed with a porter's d: ciſiun in one 
2 Mr. Southern's plays, hi cl) 13 
vunded upon that fre difivels Of a vir- 
agen women s marry:ng a fecond mu- 
band, while her firſt was vet living. 
Tuc firit huſband, who was 1vppoics to 


have been dal, returning to his honſe 
alter 4 long abience, raites a noble pet - 
plexity for the trugic part of the play. 
In the wean while, the nurſe and the 
porter conferring upon the difficultic- 
that would entue in ſuch a cate, honcit 
Samſon chinks the matter may be eaft: 7 
decided, and ſolves it very judiciouſty, 
by the old proverb, that if his firit ma 
{ter be i! living, The man mull 1 
© his mare again.“ There is nothing, * 
my time which has fo much furprit. 
and confounded the greateſt part of my 
honeſt countrymen, as the — con- 
troverſy between Count Rechtern ans 
Niontieur Melnager, which employs th- 
wiſe heads of io many nations, an 
hoids all the affairs of Europe in ſu- 
ſpence. 
Upon my going into a coffee- houſe 
veſterday, and lending an ear to the 
zext table, which was encompaſſed with 
a circle of inferior politicians, cne of 
them, after having read over the news 
very 


— 
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very attentively, broke out into the fol- 
lowing remarks. * I am afraid,” favs 
he, © this unhappy rupture between the 
© tootmen at Utrecht will retard the 
peace of Chriſtendom. TI wiſh the 
4 Pope may not be at the bottom of tt. 
* His Holineſs has a very good hand at 
* fomenting a diviſion, as the poor Swiſs 
Cantons have lately experienced to 
* their coſt. If Monſicur What d' ye 
* call him's domeſtics will not come to 
* an accommodation, I do not know 
* how the quarrel] can be ended, but 
* by a religious war. 

— — ſays a wiſeacre that 
fat by him, * were IT as the King of 
France, I would ſcorn to take part 
* with the footmen of either fide: here's 
© all the buſineſs of Europe ſtands ſtill, 
© becauſe Monſieur Meſnager's man has 
* had his head broke. If Count Rec- 
trum had given them a pot of ale after 
© it, all would have been well, without 
any ot this buſtle; but they ſay he's a 
* warm man, and does not carte to be 
* made months at.” 

Upon this, one, that had held his 
tongue hitherto, began to exert himſelf; 
declaring, that he was very well pleaſed 
the plenipotentiaries of our Chriſtian 
princes took this matter into their ſerious 
conſideration ; for that lackeys were 
never ſo ſaucy and pragmatical as they 
ore now a-days; and that he ſhould be 
glad to ſee them taken down in the treaty 
of peace, if it might be done without 
preiudice to the public affairs. 

One who fat at the other end of the 
tahle, and ſeemed to be in the intereits 
of the French King, told them, that 
they did not take the matter right, for 
that his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty did not 
r2ſent this matter becauſe it was an in- 
jury done to Monſieur Meſnager's foot- 
men; For, lays he, what are Mon- 
ſieur Meimager 's footmen to him? 
* ht becauſe it was done to his ſub- 
* jects. Now, ſays he, let me tell 
you, it would look very odd for a ſuh- 
1e& ot France to have a bloody noſe, 
and his ſovereign not to take notice of 
it. He is obliged in honour to defend 
bis people againſt hoſtilities ; and if 
the Dutch will be ſo inſolent to a 
crowned head, as, in any wiſe, to 
-1 or kick thoſe who are under his 
protection, I think he is in the right 
ro call them to an account for it. 

nis dutinction ſet thy ontrorerſy 
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upon a new foot, and ſeemed to be 
well approved by moſt that heard it, un- 
til a little warm fellow, who declared 
himſelf a friend to the houſe of Auſſ ria, 
fell moſt unmercifully upon his Gallic 
Majetiy, as encouraging his ſubjects to 
make mouths at their betters, and after- 
wards ſkreening them from the puniſh- 
ment that was due to heir inſolence. 
To which he added, that the French 
nation was fo addicted to grimace, that 
if there was not a ſtop put to it at the 
general congreſs, there would be no 
walking the itreets for them in a time of 
, eſpecially if they continued ma- 
* ta Welt Indies. The little 
man proceeded with a great deal of 
warmth, declaring, that if the allies 
were of his mind, he would oblige the 
French King to burn his gallies, and 
tolerate the Proteſtant religion in his do- 
minions, before he would ſheath his 
ſword. He concluded with calling 
Monſieur Mz:tnager an inſignificant 
ig. 
"The diſpute was now growing very 
warm, and one does not know where it 
would have ended, had not a young 
man of ahout one and twenty, who 
ſeems to have been brought up with an 
eye to the law, taken the debate into his 
hand, and given it as his opinion, that 
neither Count Rechteren nor Monſieur 
Meſnager had behaved themſelves right 
in this affair. Count Rechteren, ſays 
he, © ſhould have made afhdavit that 
© his ſervants had heen affronted, and 
then Monſieur Meſnager would have 
© done him juſtice, by taking away their 
© liveries from them, or ſome other — 
© that he might have thought the mol 
© proper; for, let me tell you, if a man 
© makes a mouth at me, I am not to 
knock the teeth out ot it for his pains, 
Then again, as for Monfieur Meſ- 
© nager, upon his ſervants being heaten, 
* why, he might have had his action of 
© aſſault and battery. But as the caſe 
© now ſtands, if you will have my opi- 
nion, I think they ought to bring it 
© to referees.” 

I heard a great deal more of this con- 
ference, but I muſt confeſs with little 
edification ; for all I could learn at laſt 
from theſe honeſt gentlemen, was, that 
the matter in debate was of too high a 
nature for ſuch heads as theirs, or mige, 
to comprehend, 
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N CCCCLAXXIT. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 


FLORIFERIS UT APES IN SAL TIBUS OMNIA LIBANT- 


Loc. L. III. VER, II. 


AS FROM THE SWEETEST FLOWERS THE LAE'RING REE 


EXTRACTS HER PRECIOUS SWEETS. 


HEN I have publiſhed oy 
lingle paper that falls in wit 
the popular tuſte, and pleaſes more than 
ordinary, it always brings me in a great 
return of letters. My Tueſday's dif- 
courſe, wherein I gave ſeveral admo- 
nitions to the fraternity of the Hen- 
pecked, has already produced me very 
many corieſponderts; the reaſon I can- 
not gueſe, unleſs it be that ſluch a dif- 
courſe is of general uſe, and every mir- 
ried man's money. An honeſt walet- 
man, who dates his leer from Chenp- 
fide, ſends me thanks in the name of a 
club, who, he tells me, meet 45 often 
as their wives will g:ve chen leave, and 
ſtay together till they are tent tor home. 
He informs me, chat my paper has ad- 
miniſtered great conſolation to their 
whole club, and deſires me to give ſome 
further account of Socrates, and to ac- 
quaint them in whoſe reign he lived, 
whether he was a citizen or a courtier, 
whether he buried Xantippe, with many 
other particulars : for that by his ſay- 
ings he appears to have been a very wiſe 
man and a good Chridlian. Another, 
who writes himſelf Benjamin Bamboo, 
tells me, that being coupled with a 
threw, he had endeavuured to tame her 
by ſuch lawful means as thoſe witch IL 
mentioned in my laſt Tueiday's paper, 
and that in his wrath he had often gone 
further than Bracton allows in thoſe 
caſes; but that for the future he was 
reſolved to bear it like a man of temper 
and learning, and conſider her only as 
one who lives in his houle to teach him 
2 Tom Dapperwit ſays, that 

agrees with me in that whole dit- 
courle, excepting only the laſt ſentence, 
where I atfirm the married ſtate to be 
either a heaven or a hell. Tom has 
been at the charge of a penny upon this 
occaſion, to tell me, that by his expe- 
rience it is neither one nor the other, but 
rather the middle kind of ſtate, com- 
monly known by the name of Purga- 


tory. 
Tue fair-ſex have likewiſe obliged 


Caen. 


me with their reflections upon the ſame 
diſcouric. A lady, who calls herſelt 
Euterpe, and ſeems a woman of letters, 
aſks me whether I am for eſtabliſhing 
the Salic law in every familv, and why 
it is not fit that a woman who has dii- 
cretion and learning ſhoul tit at the 
helm, when the hutband is weak and 
illiterate ? Another, of a quite contrary 
character, ſubſcribes herfelf Xantippe, 
and tells me, that ſhe follows the (x 
ample of her nametike; fur being mar- 
ried to a book ih man, who his na 
knowle:lyes of the world, the is turced 
to take their affaus into ker own hands, 
and to {pirit hum up row and then, that 
he may nut grow multy, {144 unfit 101 
converiition. 

After tus abridgment of ue letters 
winch 2r- come to my hands upon this 
occahen, I ſhail pubiilh on of them at 
large. | 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


y ov have given us a lively picture 
of that kind of huſband who comes 
under the denomination of rhe Hen- 
pec ced but I do not remember that you 
ave ever touched upon one that is of 
the quite different character, and who, 
in leveral places of England, gces by 
the name of a Cot-Quean., I have the 
misfortune to be joined tor life with one 
of this character, who in reality is more 
a woman than I am. He was bred up 
under the tuition of a tender mother, 
till ſhe had made hun as good a houſe- 
wife as herſe!f. He could preſerve apri- 
cots, and make jellies, before he had 
been two years out of the nurſery. He 
was never ſuffered to go abroad, fer 
fear of catching cold: when he ſhouid 
have been hunting down a buck, he was 
by his mother's fide learning how to 
ſeaſon it, or put it in cruſt; and was 
making paper boats with his ſiſters, at 
an age when other young gentlemen are 
croſſing the ſeas, or travelling into fo- 
reign countries. He has the white 
hand that you ever ſaw in vour life, and 
raiſes 
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raiſes paſte better than any woman in 
England. Theſe qualifications make 
him a ſad huſband: he is perpetwally in 
the kitchen, and has a thoutand !qual}- 
bles with the cook-mard. He is better 
acquainted with the milk-icore than 
bis ſteward's accounts. I fret to death 
when I hear him find fault with a qdiſh 
that is not dreſſed to his liking, and u- 
frucinsg his friends that dine with him 
in the belt pickle for 2 walnut or ſie 
For an haunch ot Ye niſon. Wit 111 
this, he is a very good natured huſpen, 
and never fell ont with me in his lite 
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but once, upon the over-roaſting of a 
diſh of wild fowl: at the fame time 1 
mntt own, I would rather he was a nin 
of 4 rough temper, that would treat m. 
karfhly fometimes, than of ſuch an ef- 
feminate buly nature in a province that 
does not belong to him. Since you have 
given us the character of a wife who 
wears the breeches, pray fay ſomething 
of a huſband that wears the yetticoat, 
Why ſhould not a female charater be as 
ri ulaus in a man, as a mole character 
in one of our ſex? TI am, &c. 
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eh ritablene!s, than 
uni Sons which ber 

45 puniſhments 21 
Argruvates the evi! TO 
aum who {4.zs, chen he looks upon 
km tf as theirs of Divine vengeance, 
zul abares tie compulſion ot thote to- 
waits him, wit regal him in fo dread- 
a light. Tas humour of turning 
every misfortune into a judgment, pro— 
eeeds from wrong notions of religion, 
which, in it's own nature, produces 

ood-wiil towards men, and puts the 
mildeit conitruction upon every accident 
that befals them. In this cue, there- 
tore, it is not religion that ſours 2 man's 
temper, but it is his temper that fours 
bis religion: people of gloomy unchear- 
tul imaginations, or of envious malig- 
nant tempers, whatever kind of lite they 
aze engaged in, will diſcover their na- 
tural tincture of mind in all their 
thoughts, words, and actions. As the 
fineſt wines have often the taſte of the 
toil, fo even the molt religious thoughts 
often draw ſomething that is particular 
from the conſtitution of the mind in 
which they ariſe. When folly or ſuper- 
ſtition ſtrike in with this natural depra- 
vity of temper, it is not in the power, 
even of religion itſelf, to preſerve the 
character of the perſon who is pollcſſa 
with it, from appearing highly abſurd 
and ridiculous. 


WW: einne he gniity of à greater 
28 of u. 
12 


interpret 1.:c 
» 


er nag mers, 


Wem, N 1. 
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Apel maiden gentie woman, whom 
all conceal under the name of Ne- 
melia, is the grentett diſcoverer of judg- 
ments that I hare met with. She can 
tell you want ſin it was that ſet ſuch a 
man's haue on are, or blew down his 
harns. Talk to hor of an unfortunate 
voung lady tha: loſt her heauty by the 
fall-pox, ſhe fetches a deep ſigh, and 
tells vou, that when ſhe had a fine face, 
ſz wiz 2iwiys looking on it in her glats, 
Tell her of a piece cf good fortune that 
has befallen one of her acquaintance z 
and fac withes it may profper with her; 
but her mother uſe one of her nieccs 
very barbarozitv. Her uſual remarks 
turn upon p-vple who had great eſtates, 
bat never enjoyed them by reaſon of 
fome flaw in their own or their father's 
behaviour. She can give you the rea- 
ton why ſuch an one dicd childleſs : whv 
ſich an one was cut off in the flower of 
his youth: why fuch an one was un- 
happy in her marriage: why one broke 
his leg on ſuch a particular ſpot of 
ground; and why another was killed 
with a back- ſword, rather than with any 
other kind of weayen. She has a crime 
for every misfortune that can befal ary 
of her acquaintance; and when ſhe hears 
ct a robbery that has been made, or a 
murder that has been committed, en- 
larges more on the guilr of the ſuffering 
perton, than on that of the thief or aſ- 
tulln. In thort, ſhe is ſo good a Chriſ- 

tian, 
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ton, that whatever happens to herſelf 
is a trial, and whatever k+ppens to her 
neige hurts is a jung ment. 

Tie verv oe fevietion of this folly, in 
or. nary life, is ſuſficient to expote i! 
hut when it appears una pomp and dig 
nity of tile, it is very apt to amute nd 
terriſe the mind of the re acer. H ro- 
dotus and Plutarch very often apply 
their judgments as unperrinently ens the 
old wo an I have before mentioned, 
though their manner of relating them 
makes the folly ittelt appcar venerable. 
Indeed, mot hiſtorian, as well Chint- 
tan as Pagan, have fallen into this idle 
ſuperſtition, and (poken ot ill taccets, 
antorcieen difalters, and terrible events, 
as if thev had been let into the ſecrets of 
Providence, and made acquainted with 
that private conduct by winch the wort! 
15 governed. One would think ſeven al 
of our own hittorians in particular kad 
many revelations of this kind male to 
them. Our old Engliſh monks ſeldom 
let any of their ings deport in peace, 
who had endleavoured to diminiſh the 
power or wenlth of which the ecclcLalt.cs 
were in thoſe times potlefied, Wi- 
liam the Conqueror's race gencr:!.y 
found their judgments in the New Fu- 
creſt, where their father had pulled down 
churches and monaſteries. In ſhort, 
read one of the chronicles written by an 
author of this frame of mind, and you 
would think you were reading an niſtory 
of the kings of Itrael and ſudah, whcre 
the hiſtorians were actually intpired, and 
where, by a particular ſcheme of Pro- 
/idence, the kings were diſtinguiſhed 
by judgments or bleſſings, according as 
they promoted idolatry or the wor hip p of 
tlic true God. 

cannot but look upon this manner 
of judging upon misfortunes, not omy 
to be very uncharitable in regard to the 
perſon on whom they fall, but very pre- 
ſamptucus in regard to him who is ſup- 
poſ-d to inflift them. It is a ſtrong ar- 
gument for a ſtate of retribution here- 
atter, that in this worid virtuous per- 
ſons are very often unfortunate, and 
vicious perſons proiperous; w hich 13 
wholly repugnant to the nature of @ Be. 
ing who appears infinitely wite ant dar 
in All his works, unlels we may tupp: le 
that ſuch a promiſcuous and und in- 
gvihing diſtribution of good and evi], 
which was neceſſary for carrying on the 
deſigns of Providence in this Ife, will 


be rrclißed and made amends for in an- 


other. We are not therefore to expect 
tit Fre ſhould fall trom herwen in the 

dinary courſe of Provider ce; nor when 
ve tree triumphant gui! or depreſſed 
virtue in particular perfor s, that Omni- 
proton vil make be its tolv arm in 
the defence of the one, put ihment of 
the other. falaciont that there is a 
day tet apart for the herring ind requit- 
ing of huth according to their reſpec- 
tiv merits. 


1 LS 
* * 


dis 


'v of a oſcrihi ing temporal j 
ments og ny partic ular cruncs, may 5. 
peur tron eral . 1 
only vention two: Fr#, hat, generell, 17 
(pc: king, there 15 no c. arnity or aff!:c- 
ton, wh: Ch is ſuppol: A to have hape, n — 
ed as a judgment to a V;c 043 man, 
v hich does not ſometimes happen ro wen 


17. 
, 


ot — 1 rcagion and virtne. When 
Dun 138 the atheilt was on hort one 
of th Aube nian ſhips, there are a very 


violent tempett: upon witch the m:rte 
ners told hum, that it was a juſt judge 
ment upon them for having taken fa 
impiqus 4 man on byard, Diagotas 
heg ged them to look uon the reſt of the 
ſhips that wire in the ume dliſtreſs, and 
alked them ether or 10 Diagoras was 
on board every veilel in the net. We 
are all involved in the ſame calamities, 
and ſuhject to the ſame accidents: and 
when we foe any one of the ſpecies un- 
der any particular oppr-Ton, we ſhovid 
lock upon it as ariting trem the com- 
mon lot of human nature, rather than 
from the guilt of the perſon wh ſufferg. 

Another cop ine: ation, that may check 
our preſumption in putting luch a con- 
ſtruction upon a mus fer une, is this, 
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that it is impoſſib!« for us to know hat 


are calamities and what are bleſſinge. 

How many accidents have paſſed tor 
mi>fortunes, which have turned to the 
weltare and profperity of the perſons ta 
whole lot they have fallen? How many 
difippointme nts have, in their 
quences, ſaved a man from ruin? lt we 
could look into the effects of every thing, 

we migat be mowed to — ce h. 4d 
Iy upon bleffings and) judgn: ents; but 
for a man to give his opinion of what 
ne ſces but in part, and in it's been. 
nings, is an uniatt fable piece of rat 
neſs and folly. The itory of Buon and 
Clitobus, which was in meat reputation 
among the heathens, (for we toe it G11 ate 
ed by all the ancient authors, both 
Creek and Laun, why have rute upon 


con - 


the iwortality ot the 1oul) may teach 
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us a caution in this matter. Theſe two 
brothers, being the ſons of a lady who 
was prieſteſs to Juno, drew their mo- 
ther's chariot to the temple at the time 
of a great ſolemnity, the perions being 
abſent who by their office were to have 
drawn her charict on this occaſion, The 
mother was fo tranſported with that in- 
ſtance of fii:2l duty, that ſhe petitioned 
her goddeſs to beſtow upon them the 
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greateſt gift that could be given to men; 
upon which they were both catt into 3 

ſleep, and the next morning found 
dead in the temple. This was tuch an 
event, as have been conſtrued 
into a judgment, had it happened to the 
two brothers after an act of diſobedience, 
and would doubtleſs have been repre- 
ſented as ſuch by any ancient hiſtorian 
who had given us an account of it, 0 
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F a!l the young fellows who are in 

their progreſs through any proteſ- 
ſion, none ſeem to have fo good a title 
to the protection of the men of eminence 
in it as the modet man; not ſo much 
decauſe his medeſty is a certain indica- 
tion of his merit, as becauſe it is a cer- 
tain obſtacle to the producing of it. 
Now, as of all — 2 this virtue is 
thought to be more particularly unne- 
ceſſary in that of the law than in any 
other, I ſhall only apply myſelf to the 
relief of ſuch who follow this profeſſion 
with this di ſadvantage. Whataggravates 
the matter is, that thoſe perſons, who, 
the better to prepare themſelves for this 
Rudy, have made ſome progreſs in others, 
have, by addicting themſelves to letters, 
zncreaſed their natural m „ and 
coniequently heightened the obſtruction 
to this ſort of preferment; ſo that every 
one of theſe may emphatically be faid to 
be ſuch 2 one as labourcth and taketh 
© pains, and is ſtill the more behind.” 
It may be a matter worth — 7 
then, why that which made a youth 
amiable to the ancients, fkculd make 
tim appear fo ridiculous to the moderns? 
and, why in our days there ſhould be 
neglect, and even oppreſſion of young 
beginners, inſtead of that protection 
which was the pride of theirs? In the 
profeſſion ſpoken of, it is obvious to 
evcry one whole attendance is required 
at Weſtminſter Hall, with what diffi- 
culty a youth of any modeſty has been 
permitted to make an obſervation, that 


could in no wiſe detract from the merit 
of his elders, and is abſolutely neceflar 
for the advancing his own. I have of- 
ten ſeen one of theſe not only moleſted 
in his utterance of ſomething very per- 
tinent, but even plundered of his quet- 
tion, and by a ſtrong ſerjeant ſhoulder- 
ed out of his rank, which he has reco- 
vered with much difficulty and confu- 
hon. Now as great part of the buſineſs 
of this proteſſion might be diſpatched by 
one that perhaps 


abeft virtute diſerti 
M. ſalæ, acc Hit quantum Can ſelliu: Aulus; 
Hor. Ars Pz T. »I. 35e 


ante Meſſala's powerful eloquence, 
And is leſs read than deep Cauſellius: 
Ros com Mon. 


fo I cannot conceive the injuſtice done 
to the public, if the men of reputation 
in this calling would introduce ſuch of 
the young ones into bufineſs, whoſe ap- 
plication in this Rady will let them into 
the ſecrets of it, as much as their mo- 
deſty will hinder them from the practice · 
1 fay, it would be laying an everlaſting 
obligation upon a young man, to be in- 
troduced at firſt only as a mute, till by 
= countenance, and a reſolution — 
upport the good opinion conceived © 
him in his 1442 — ſhall 
be fo well ſettled, that the litigious of 
this "my ma L, ſecure of this obftre- 
perous aid. might be indulged to 
_ in the ſtile of 1 
7 


wyer, I would 
» that any one about thirty years of 
age 
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age might make a common motion to 
the court with as much elegance and 
propriety as the moſt aged advocates in 
the hall. 

I cannot advance the merit of mo- 
deſty by any argument of my own ſo 
powerfully as by inquiring into the ſen- 
timents the greateſt among the ancients 
of different entertained upon this 
virtue. If we go back to the days of 
Solomon, we ſhall find favour a neceſ- 
fary conſequence to a ſhame-faced man. 
Pliny, the greateſt lawyer and molt cle- 
gant writer of the age he lived in, in ſe- 
veral of his epiſtles is very ſolicitous in 
recommending to the public ſome young 
men, of his own profeſſion, and very 
often undertakes to become an advocate, 
upon condition that ſome one of theſe 
his favowites might be joined with him, 
in order to produce the merit of ſuch, 
whoſe modeſty otherwiſe would have 
2 it. It may ſeem very mar- 
velious to a ſaucy modern, that * Mu. 
tum ſanguinis, multum werecundie, 
* multum ſollicitudinis in ore; — to have 
the face firſt full of blood, then the 
* countenance daſhed with modeſty, and 
then the whole aſpect as of one dying 
* with fear, whena man begins to ſpeak ;* 
ſhould be efteemed by Pliny the neceſ- 
fary qualifications of a fine ſpeaker. 
Shakeſpeare alſo has expreſſed himſelf 
in the ſame favourable ſtrain of mo- 
deſty, when he ſays, 


in the modeſty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Ot ſaucy and audacious tloquence —— 


Now fince theſe authors have profeſ- 
ſed themſel ves for the modeſt man, even 
in the utmoſt confuſions of ſpeech and 
countenance, why ſhould an intrepid 
utterance and a refolute vociferation 
thunder lo ſucceſsfully in our courts of 
juſtice? And why ſhould that confidence 
of ſpeech and behaviour, which ſeems to 
acknowledge no ſuperior, and to defy 
all contradiction, prevail over that de- 
ference and refignation with which the 
modeſt man unplores that favourable 
opinion which the other ſeems to com- 
mand? 

As the caſe at preſent ſtands, the belt 
conlolation that I can adminiſter to thoſe 
who cannot get into that ſtroke of bufi- 
neſs (as the phraſe is) which they de- 
ſerve, is to reckon every particular ac- 


quitition of knowledge in this Rudy as 
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a real increaſe of their fortune; and fully 
to believe, that one day this imaginary 
gain ill certainly be made out by ore 
more ſubſtantial, I wiſh you would 
talk to us alittle on this head; you would 
oblige, Sir, your humble ſcrvant. 


The author of this letter is certainly 

a man of good ſenſe; but I am perhaps 
particular in my opinion on this oeca- 
hon; for I have obſerved that under the 
notion of modeſty, men have indulged 
themielves in ſpiritleſs ſteepihneſs, and 
been for ever loſt to themſe: ves, their 
families, their friends, and their coun - 
try. When a man has taken care to 
my to nothing but what he mav 1 R. 
y aim at, and can execute as well as 
any other, without injuſtice t/ any other; 
it is ever want of breeding or courage to 
be brow-beaten or elbowed out of his 
horeft ambition. I have ſaid often, mo- 
deſty muſt be an act of the will, and yet it 
always implies ſelf-denial; for if a man 
has an ardent deſire to do what is laud- 
able for him to perform, and, from an 
unmanly baſhfulneſs, ſhrinks away, and 
lets his merit languiſh in ſilence, he 
ought not to be angry at the world that 
a more unſkilful actor ſucceeds in his 
part, becauſe he has not confidence to 
come upon the ſtage himſelf. The ge- 
neroſity my correſpondent mentions of 
Pliny, cannot be enough applauled. 
To cheriſh the dawn of merit, and 
haſten it's maturity, was a work worthy 
a noble Roman and a liberal ſcholar. 
That concern which is deſcribed in the 
letter, is to all the world the greateit 
charm imaginable; but then the modert 
man muſt proceed, and fhew a latent 
reſolution in himſelf; for the admira- 
tion of his modeſty arifcs from the ma- 
nifeſtation of his merit. I muſt confeſs 
we lie in an age wierein a few empty 
bluſterers carry away the praiſe of peak - 
ing, while a crowd of fellows over- 
ſtocked with Kknowicige are run down 
by them: I fav, over-itocked, becauſe 
they certainly are 1o as to their ſervice 
of mankind, if from their very ftore 
they raiſe to them ſelves ideas of reſpect, 
and greatneſs of the occasion, and 1 
know not what, to diſable themitlves 
trom explaining their thoughts. I mult 
confeſs, when I have tren Charles 
Frankair riſe vp with a command: ag 
mien, and torrent of handdiome words, 
talk a mile off the purpoſe, and drive 
down twenty baſhful boohics of ten times 
6 F 2 his 
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his ſenſe, who at the ſame time were 
envving his mpudence and det rting his 
undder itandling, it has been matter of 
great mirth to me; but it toon ended in 
a ſecret lamentution, that the fountains 
of every thing praiſe-worthy in thee 
rea ms, the univerſities, mould be 10 
mu::dled with 2 falſe ſente of this virtue, 
as to produce men capa'se of being 1 
abuled. I will be bold to lay, tht it 
is a ridiculous education which dees not 
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quality » man to make his beſt appear- 
ance before the greateſt man and the 
fact woman to whem he can bet: 
himſclf. Were this ju cially corrected 
in the nurtcrics of leamin: LOT CON 
com! s would know thew Gia ce: but 
we mult berr with this alle me elty 1h 
our voung nobiuty and gentry, ti: they 
ccate at Oxford and Cambrul e to 4 
dumb in the iudy of eroqurnice, 
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Lord Clarendon has ob{rve i, 

That few men have done move 
Lamm than thoſe ho have been thought 
© to he Ahle to do lealt; and there crmut 
© be a greater error, than to beheve 4 
man whom we tee qualined with too 
© mean parts to do good, to be thorelure 
© incapable of doing hurt. There is 4 
* {vpply ot malice, ot pride, of im:tvitry, 
© anc even of iclly, in the weakeſt, when 
he ſets his heart upon it, that m. bes 
a ſtrange progrets in mitchiet. What 
may ſcem to the reagler the grenteſt para- 
dex in rhe refi- ion of the hiftorian, is, 
I ſoppoſe, that foily, which 1» generally 
thought incapable cf cuntriving or exe- 
cuting any deſien, fhculd be to formi- 
dable to thoſe whom it exerts itſelf to 
n.ol{t. But this will appear very plain, 
il we remember that Solomon fays, It 
is ſport to a fool to do miichief ;“ 
and that he might the ore emphatically 
expreſs the calamitous circymitances cf 
kim who falls under the difpleature of 
this wanton perion, the eme auther 
adds further, that * a ſtone is heavy, 
* and the fand weighty, but a fool's 
* wrath is keavier than them both. It 
is impoſiible to ſuppre!s my own illuf- 
tration upon this matter, which is, That 
as the man of ſagacity befſtirs himſelf to 
diſtreſs his enemy by methods probable 
and reducible to reaion, fo the {ime rea- 
ſon will fortity his enemy to elude theſe 
his regular efforts; but your fool pro- 
jeRs, acts, and concinies with ſuch no- 
table incontiltence, that no regular courſe 
ot thought can evade or counterplot his 
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ſeem of very lle confLonence, 1550 
what tragienlextraragancies duc likes 
pure hurry Othello upon the lot. af wn 
han Kreide ons and what bath. zeit:es 
does D:(demena wer from a llioiu ins 
aiiveriency in ꝛegmud tothe? tride? 
It the ſchemes of all enterpi „ 'pnits 
were to bu cireieliy exXaminyoy, mens. 
terver ng Iccidents, rut confuieralle 
enough to cecalion any dchate rp, or 
give them any apprehen don 0? nice 
zuence from if, wiil 1 ion „ the 
occaſion of their ill fucco -, ner than 
any error in points of moment and dif- 
ficulty, which natmahy engage their 
matmelt deliberatiens. Tf you go to 
the levee of any great man, veu will 
ob{.1vs him exceeding gracious to fore 
ral very intan'ncant fellows; and this 
upon this m. zim, that the neglest of 
any perion mult ariſe from the mean 
piaion you have of his capacity to do 
you any fervice or preindice; and that 
this calling his ſuffic ency in queſtion, 
muſt give him inclination, and where 
this is, there never wants ſtrength or 
opportunity to annoy you, There is 
no body fo weak cf invention, that can» 
not aggravate or make ſum? little {tories 
to vility bis enemy; and thre are very 
fow but have goo inclinations to hear 
them, and it is infinite pleaſte to the 
majority of mankind to level a perſon 
ſuperior to his neighbours. Beſides, in 

all matter of coutreverly, that port 
which 
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which has the greateſt abilities 14hours 
under this prefuclice, that he will cor- 
tiinly be tuppoſel, upon account of his 
abilit es, to have done an injury, when 
perhaps he has received one. It would 
he tedious to enmmmernie the ſtrokes that 
nations and particular friends have ſut- 

terte from perions very contemptihle. 
think Henry IV. of b cance, fi for- 
milable to his neighbours, could no 
more he ſecured againſt the retolnte vil- 
jniny of Kaviline, tian Viliers, Duke 
THEN ns ham, could b: a aint that 
of Felten. And there is no incenſed 
peri mn 10 geſtitute, but can provide hiun- 
telf with a knite or a pittol, it he finds 
tomach to apply them. That things 
a 11 perhims of no moment ſhown hive 
rn powerful revolutions to the pro- 
wrote of thate of the greateſt, feens a 
F wnlential dip ation to baffle ant 
wie tee pride of human ſumclency; 
Zuge the huminity ani be- 
1 115 riors taat eos them, 
s tam into this Weret, that tie 
r wicnends upon the wenker. I 

In, Sir, your very humble ier vant. 


00e 
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Received a letter from you m2 time 

ago, which  frowuld bie an{wered 
toover, had you iniormed me in vours 
to what wirt of this aud might have 
d.redted my wapertimencey but haviag 
ben let into the knowledge of that mat- 
ter, this handfome excuſe is no longer 
terviceable. Nv neighbour Prettyman 
{al be the ſuhject of this letter; who 
i ling in with the Spectator s doctrine 
cinceruing te monty of Nav, began 
from Ovit anion to delicate nuniclt to 
the ſervice ut the torr in the kollowing 
manner. Iobterved at the begunning of 
the month he bought him a new night» 
Town, cher idle to be worn outwiis, 
both equ1.'y gorgeous and attractive; 
but til! {fc end of the month I did not 
enter jo fully into the knowledge of his 
contrivance, as the uſe of that gurment 
las tmc2 ſuggeted to me. Now you 
mut know, that ail new clothes raile 
aud warm the wearer's imagination into 
4 conccit of his being a much finer gen- 
t.cman than he was before, banithing 
all ſobriety and refle&ion, an I giving 
him up to gallantry and amour. In- 
flamed therefore with this way of think- 


in g, and full of the ſpirit of the menth 
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of „u, dit this mercileſs vonth reſolve 
upon the buineſs of cuptivating. Ar 
hrit he confined himſelf to his room 
only, now and then appearing at hes 
window in his night-gown, ani pr ic - 
ting that eaſy poſture which expreſt\5 
the very top and dignity of Iwuiguitl:- 
ment. It was pleaſant to [ce him diver- 
lify his lov-liwels, fometimes obliging 
the paſſengers only with a ſ:dr face, 
with a book in his hand; ſometime be- 
ing te gener mms 15 fo expole thc whe] 2 
in the fulnets of it's beauty; at other 
tines by a tudicious throwing back his 
perivig, he would throw in his +ars. 
You xnow he is that fort of perfun winch 
the mu b call a handſome jolly man; 
which aphentance cannot mits of cap- 
tives in his port of the tuwn., Being 
embuitenea by Guly occete, he leaves 
his roem with + retulution ro extend his 
conqueſts; and 1 have apprehended him 
in lus night gon ſiniting in all pats 
of this nighboutrhood. 

This I. being of an amorous come 
plexion, ue with indignation, and had 
thoughts of purchasing a wig in tucte 
PI z wto wh ch, being, Na greater 
di!tance frum the earth, I might have 
thrown 4 very liberal mizevre of white 
harte hat, which would make a fairer, 
and coniequentty a hangiomer apprur- 
ance, while wy gation would went 
me againſt any dijlcover!':'s, But the 
paſſon to the hanchuome gomteman ome 
to be lo fe to that part of the bunk. 
ing, tnat it enge be extremely ditfcul: 
to {iveit itto mine; ſo that I am refolved 
to (nt hyllly to the complexion of my 
own cye-hrow, and prepare me an im- 
niente black wiz of the fame fort of 
ſtructure with that of my rival. Now, 
tho wgh by this I ſhall nat, perhaps, 
Ieth:n the number of the admirers of his 
compi tion, I hail have a fur chance 
to dome the paflengers by the irreſiſti- 

le force of mine. 

expect ſudden diſpatches from you, 
with advice of the family you are in 
now, how to deport myſelf upon this fo 
delicate a conſuncture; with fume com- 
fortable reſolutions in favour of the 
handtome black man againſt the hand- 
tome tair-one. I am, Sir, your moſt 
humble ſervant, 

. 


N. B. He who writ this, is a black 
man, two pair of itairs; the gentleman of 
whom he writes, is fair, and one pair 
of ſtairs. 

MX. 
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Mn. *PECTATO?, 
1 Only fay, that it is impoſſible for me 
to lay how much I am, yours, 
Ronin SHozTER., 


P. S. I ſhall think it a little hard, if 
you do not take as much notice of this 
epiſtle, as you have of the ingenious 
Air. Short's. I am not afraid to let the 
world ſee hich is the deeper man of the 
wo. | 

ADVERTISEMECT. 
LONDON, SEPTEMBER tz. 

WHEREAS a young woman on horic- 
back, in an equeſtrian habit, on the 


1th inſtant in the evening met the 
SoeRator within a mile and an half of 
this town, and flying in the face of juſ- 
tice, pulled off her hat, in which there 
was a feather, with the mien and air of 
a young offen, ſaying at the ſame time 
—* Your frrvant, Mr. Spec.” or words 
to that purpoſe : this is to give notice, 
that if any pcrfon can diſcover the name, 
and place of ahode of the faid offender, 
ſo as ſhe can be brought to juſtice, the 
informant ſhail have all fitting encou- 
ragement. 


T 


Ne CCCCLXXXVI. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1>. 


AVUNINE EST OPFRY FRETIUM, PICCEDERE AACTE 


QUI MGCECHIS NON vu 


Hon. SAT. It. 1. 1. VER. 38. 


TMFITATED. 


ALL YOU, WHM THINK THE CIT? NE'FR cer THRIVE, 
TILL FV RY CUCKOLD-MAKER'> FLEA'D ALLVE, 


ATTEND 


mW. SPFCTATOR, 
” ERE are many of my acquaint- 
ance followers of Socrates, with 
more particular regard to that part of 
his philoſophy which we, among our - 


ſelves, call his domeſtics; under which 


denomination, or title, we inciude all the 
conſugal joys and ſufferings. We have 
indecd, with very great pleaſure, ob- 
ſerved the honour you do the whole fla- 
rernity of the hen-pecked, in placing 
that illuſtrious man at our head, and it 
does in 2 very great meaſure baffle the 
nai!tery of pert rogues who have no ad- 
vantage above us, but in that they are 
finzgle. But when you look about into 
the crowd of mankind, you will find 
the fair-ſex reigns with greater tyranny 
over lovers than huſbands. You thall 
hardly mcet one in a thouſand who is 
wholly exempt from their dominion, 
and thoſe that are fo are capable of no 
taſte of life, and breathe and walk about 
the earth as infignificants. But I am 
ing to defire your further favour in 
aft of our harmleis brotherhood, and 
hope you will ſhew in a true light the 
unmarried hen-pecked, as well as you 
have done juſtice to us, who fubmit to 
the conduct of our wives. I am very 
icularly acquainted with one who 

is under intire ſubmiſſion to a kind girl, 
as he calls her; and though he knows I 


For. 


have been witneſs both to the ill uſage 
he has received from her, and his inabi- 
lity to reſiſt ker tyranny, he ſtill pretends 
to make a jeſt of me for a liitle more 
than ord mary cbfequtouſpeſs to my 
ſpouſe. Ne longer than Tueſday laſt 
he toc k me with him to viſit his miſtreſs : 
and he havmng, it ſeems, been a little in 
diſgrace betcre, thought by bringing ne 
with him ſhe would confiram herſelf, 
and inſenſibly fall into general diſcourſe 
with him; and fo he might break the 
ice, and fave himſelf all the ordinary 
compunctions and mortifications the uſed 
to make him ſuffer before ſhe would be 
reconciled, after any act of rebellion on 
his part. When we came into the room, 
we were received with the utmoſt cold- 
reſs ; and when ke preſented me as Mr. 
Such-a-one, his very friend, the 
juſt had patience to ſuffer my ſalutation; 
but when he himſeif, with a very gay 
air, offered to follow me, ſhe gave him 
a thundering box on the ear, called him 
a pitiful poor · ſpirited wretch, how durſt 
he ſee her face? His wig and hat fell on 
different parts of the floor. She ſeized 
the wig too foon for him to recover it, 
and kicking it down ftairs, threw herſelf 
into an oppoſite room, pulling the doc: 
after her with a force, that you would 
have thought the hinges would have 
given way, We went down, you mult 

think, 
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think, with no very good conntenances; 
and as we ſneaked off, and were driv- 
ing home together, he confeſſed to me, 
that her anger was thus highly raiſed, 
becauſe he did not think fit to fight a 
ntleman who had fail, ſhe was what 
dee was; * Zut, ſays he, a kind let- 
ter or two, or fifty pieces, will put 
© her in humour again. I aſked him 
why he did not part with her; he an- 
{wered, be loved her with all the ten- 
derneis imaginable, and ſhe had too 
many charms to be abandoned for a 
little quickneſs of ſpirit. Thus does 
this illegitimate hen-pecked overlook the 
huily's having no regard to his very lite 
and fame, in putting him upon an in- 
famous diſpute about her reputation; 
vet has he the confidence to laugh at me, 
becauſe I obey my poor dear in Keeping 
out of harm's wav, and not {tying too 
late from my own family, to pats through 
ehe hazards of a town full of ranters and 
debauchees. You that ave a philoſo- 
pher ſhould urge in our behalf, Mat vhen 
we bear with a froward woman, our 
patience is preſerved, in conſileration 
that a breach with her might be a dit- 
honour to children who are deſcended 
from us, and whoie concern makes us 
tolerate a thouſand frailties, tor fear 
they ſhould redound diſtonour upon the 
innocent. This and the like circum- 
frances, which carry with them the moſt 
valuable regards of human life, may be 
mentioned for our long-futicrings ; but 
in the caſe of gallants, they fwailow ill 
alage from one to whom they have no 
obligation, but from a baſe paſſion, 
which it is mean to indulge, and which 
it would be glorious to overcome. 
Theſe fort of feilows are very nume- 
rous, and fome have been conſpicuouily 
tuck, without ſhame; nay, they have 
carried on the jeſt in the very article of 
death, aud, to the diminution of the 
wealth and happineſs of their families, 
in bar of thoſe honourably near to them, 
have left immenſe wealth to their para- 
mours. What is this but being a cully 
in the grave! Sure this is being hen- 
pecked with a vengeance! But without 
dwelling upon theſe leſs frequent in- 
Fances of eminent cullyiſm, what is 


there ſo common as to hear a fellow curſe 
his fate that he cannot get rid of a paſ- 
on to a ſilt, and quote a half live out 
of a miſcellany poem to prove his weak- 
neſs is natural? If they will go on thus, 
I have nothing to ſay to it: but then 
let them not pretend to be free all this 
while, and laugh at us as poor married 
patients, 

I have known one wench in this town 
carry a haughty dominion over her lovers 
lo well, that ſhe has at the ſame time 
been kept by a ſea- captain in the Straits, 
a merchant in ihe city, 2 country geu- 
tleman in Hampſhire, and had all ker 
correſpondences managed by one ſhe kept 
for her own uſes. This happy man (as 
the phraſe i:) uſed to write very punc- 
tually, every poſt, letters for the mittreſs 
to tranſcrihe. He would fit in his night- 
gown and tlppers, and be as grave giv- 
ing an account, only changing names, 
that there was nothing in thok idle re- 
ports they had heard of ſuch a ſcoundrel 
as one of the other lovers was; and how 
could he think ſhe could condeſcend fo 
low, after ſuch a fine gentleman as each 
of them? For the fame epiſtle ſaid the 
lime thing to and of every one ut them. 
And ſo Mr. Secretary and his lady went 
to bed with great order. 

To be ſhort, Mr. Spectator, we huſ- 
bands ſhall never make the figure we 
ought in the imaginations of young 
men growing up in the world, except 
you can bring it about that a man of the 
town ſhall be as infamous a character 2 
a woman of the town. But of all that 
I have met in my time, commend me 
to Betty Duall; ſhe is the wife of a 
failor, and the kept miſtreſs of a man of 
quality; ſhe dwells with the latter dur- 
ing the (ea-faring of the former. The 
huſband aſłs no queſtions, fees his apart- 
ments furniſhed with riches not his, hen 
he comes into port, and the lover is as 
joyful as a man arrived at his havea 
when the other puts to ſea. Betty is 
the molt eminently victorious of any of 
her ſex, and ought to ſtand recorded the 
only woman of the age ia which ihe 
lives, who has volleſſed at the ſame 
time two abuſed, and tuo —— 
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Ne CCCCLXXXVII. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 


CUM PFRCSTAATA SOPORE 


VAGET MENERKA QUIES, ET MENS SINF PONDERE LUDIT. 


PeTa. 


WHYLE SLEFP OPPREGCSES THE TIN'D LIWUNRG,, THE WIND 
FLAYS WITHOUT WEIGHT, AND WATONS UNCUNFIN'HD., 


HOUGH there are many authors, 

who have written on dreams, they 
have g-nerally conſidered them only as 
revelations of what has already happen - 
et in diſtant parts ot the world, or as 
prelages of what is to happen in future 
periods of time. 

I thail conßder this ſubicct in another 
ligin, as dreams may give us fome idea 
of the greit excel'ency of a human tn, 
and ſome intim ation of it's independency 
on matter, 

In the firit piice, our dreams are great 
inſtances of that activity which is natu- 
ral to the human ſoul, and which it is 
not in the power of fleep to denden or 
abate. When the man appears tired 
and worn out with the labours of the 
day, this active part in his compoſition 
is ſtill bulied and unwearied. When 
the organs of ſenſe want their due repaſe 
and neceſſary reparations, and the bedy 
is no longer able to keep pace with that 
28 fubltance to which it is united, 
the foul exerts herſeif in ſeveral facul- 
ties, and continues in action until her 
partner is again qualified to hear her 
company. In this caſe dreams look like 
the relaxations and amuicments of the 
Wul, when the is difincumbered of her 
machine; her ſports and recreations, 
when ſhe has laid her charge aſſcep. 

In the fecend place, dreams are an 
inftance of that agility and perfection 
which is natural to the faculties of the 
mind, when they are ditengaged from 
the body. The foul is clogged and re- 
tarded in her operations, when ſhe acts 
in conjunction with a companion that is 
10 heavy and unwieldy in it's motions. 
But in dreams it is wonderful to ob- 
ſerve with what ſprightlineſs and alacrit 
ſhe exerts herſelt. The flow af land 
make unpremeditated harangnes, or 
converſe readily ein languages that they 
are but little acquainied with, The 

ve abound in pleaſantries, the dull 
in repartees and points of wit. There 
is not a more painiul action of the mind, 


than invention; vet in dreams it works 
with that eaſe and activity that we are 
rot ſenuihle when the faculty is employ- 
ed, For inttance, I believe every one, 
tome time cr other, dreams that he is 
reading yapers, h oks, or letters; in 
which cate the invention prompts fo 
readiiv, that the mind is impoſed upon, 
and miſtakes it's own ſuggeſtions fo 
the compoſitions of another. 

i ſha!i, under this hend, quote a pal- 
ſage out of the Regio Nici, in which 
the ingenious author grves an account 
of himtelf in his dreaming and his wak - 
ing thoughts. We are ſomewhat 
more than ourſelves in our ſlceps, and 
the ſlumber of the body ſeems to be 
but the waking of the foul. It is the 
ligation of Tenſe, but the liberty ot 
reaton ; and our waking conception 
do not match the fancies of our ſleeps. 
At my nativitv my aſcendant was the 
watery ſign of Scorpio: I was born 
in the planetary hcur of Saturn, and [ 
think I have a piece of that leaden 
planet in me. I am no way facetious, 
nor diſpoſed for the mirth and galliar- 
dize of company; yet in one dream [ 
can compoſe a Whole comedy, behoid 
the action, apprehend the jeſts, and 
laugh myſelf awake at the conceits 
thereof. Were my memory as faith- 
ful as my reaſon is then fruitful, I 
would never ſtudy but in my dreams; 
and this time alſo would I chuſe for 
my devotions; but our groſſer memo- 
ries have then ſo little hold of our ab- 
ſtrated underſtandings, that they for- 
get the ſtory, and can only relate to 
our awakened fouls a confuſed and 
broken tale of that that has paſſed. — 
Thus it is obſerved that men ſometimes, 
upon the hour of their departure, do 
ſpeak and reaſon above themſelves ; 
for then the ſou] beginning to be freed 
from the ligaments of the body, be- 
gins to reaſon like herſelf, and to dit- 
courſe in a ſtrain above mortality. 
We may likewiſe obſerye in the third 

place, 
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place, that the paſſions affect the mind 
with greater ſtrength when we are afleep 
than when we are awake. Joy and for- 
row give us mor. vigorou  ter.fations of 
pain or — at this time, than any 
other. Devotion likewile, as the exccl- 
lent author above- mentioned has hinted, 
is in a very particular manner neig atened 
and inflameil, when it rites in the foui 
at a time taat the body is thus laid a: 
reſt. Everv man's experience will in- 
form him in this matter, though it is 
very prohahle, that this may happen 
d'fFerently in different conſtitutions. I 
ſhall conclude this heal with the two 
following problems, which I mall leave 
to the ſolution of my rcale. Suppol- 
ing a man always happy in his dreams, 
and miterable in his waking thoughts, 
and that his life was equally divided be- 
tween them, whether woull he be more 
happy or miterablc ? Were a man a king 
in his dreams, and a bergar awake, 
an dreamed as conſequentialiy, and in 
as continued unbroken ſchemes as he 
thinks when awake, whether he would 
be in reality 2 king or a beggar, or ra- 
ther whether he would not be both? 
There is another circumſtance, which 
methinks gives us a very high idea of 
the nature of the foul, in regard to what 
paſſes in dreams: I mean that innumer- 
able multitude and variety of ideas 
which then ariſe in her. Were that 
active and watchful being only conſcious 
ot her own exiſtence at ſuch a time, what 
a painful folitude would her hours of 
fleep be! Were the foul ſenſible of her 
being alone in her ſleeping moments, 
after the ſame manner that the is ſenſihle 
of it while awake, the time would hang 
very heavy cu her, as it often actually 


does when the dreams that ſhe is in ſuch 
ſolitude. 


Sempergue relingui 
Sala fivi, ſemper longam incomi:ata videt ur 
Ire an —— — 


Viac. EN. Iv. ver. 466. 


She leems alone 
To wander in her fleep thro ways unknown, 
Guideleſs and dark. DzavyDEN. 


But this obſervation I only make by 
the way. What I would here remark, 
is that wonderful power in the foul, of 
producing her own company on theſe 
occaſions. She converſes with number - 
leis heings of her own creation, and is 
tranſported into ten thoutand ſcenes of 
her own raiſing. She is herſelf the 
theatre, the actor, and the behold er. 
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This puts me in mind of a ſaying which 
I am infinitely pleaſed with, and which 
Plutarch aſcribes to Heraclitus, That 
all men whilſt they are awake are in 
one common world; but that each cf 
them, when he is aſleep, is in 2a world 
© of his own,” The waking man is 
converſant in the world of nature; when 
he flecps he retires to a private world 
that is particular to himiclf. There 
ems lomething in this conſideration 
that intimates to us a natural grandeur 
and pertection in the foul, winch 1s ra- 
ther to be admire than explained. 

I mnt not omit that argument for the 
excellency of the foul, which I have 
tren quoted out of Tertullian, namcly, 
it's power of divining in dreams. That 
ſeveral tuch divinations have been mae, 
none can queſtion, who believes the 
holy writings, or who has but the leaſt 
degree of a common hiſtorical faith; 
there being innumerable inſtances of this 
nature in leveral authors, both ancient 
and modern, facred and profane. Whe- 
ther ſuch dark preſages, fuch viſions of 
the night, proceed from any latent power 
in the foul, during this her ſtate of ab- 
ſtraction, or from any communication 
with the Supreme Being, or from any 
operation of ſuvordinate {pirits, has been 
a great diſpute among the learned; the 
matter of fa is, I think, inconteſtable, 
and has been looked upon as ſuch by 
the greateſt writers, who have been never 
ſuſpecte ſ either of ſuperſtition or enthu- 
ſialm. 

I do not ſuppoſe, that the ſoul in theſe 
inſtances is intirely looſe and unfettered 
from the body; it is ſufficient, if the is 
not ſo far ſunk and immerſed in matter, 
not intangicd and perplexed in her ope- 
rations, Lich tuch —— of blood and 
ſp:rits, as when ſhe actuates the machine 
in it's waking hours. The corporcal 
union is flackened enough ro give the 
mind more play. The foul ſeems ga- 
thered within herſeif, and recovers that 
fpring which is broke and weakened, 
when ſhe operates more in concert with 
the body. 

Th- ſpeculations I have here made, 
if thev are not arguments, they are at 
leaſt j rong intimations, not only of the 
excciiency of a human ſoul, but of it's 
independence on the body; and if they 
do not prove, do at leaſt confirm theſe 
two great points, which are eſtabliſhed 
by many other reaſons that are altogether 
83 
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Ne CCCCLXXXVII. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 


QUANTL EMPTA? PARVO. QUANTI ERGO? oOCTo ASSTBUS, rare 


Hos. SAT. It. . 2. VER. 136. 


WHAT DOTH IT cos r? Sor MYCH, CVPON MY WORN, 
HOW MUCH, PRAY? WHY, TWU-PENCE., TWo-PExCE! © Lond! 


Find, by ſeveral letters which I re- 
ceive daily, that many of my readers 
would be better pleaſed to pay three- 
halfpence for my paper, than two pence. 
The ingenious T. W. tells me, that I 
have deprived him of the beſt part of 
his breakfaſt, for that fince the rate of 
my paper, he is forced every mornin 
to drink his diſh of coffce by itlelf, 
without the addition of the Spectator, 
that uſed to be better than lace to it. 
Eugenius informs me very obligingly, 
that he never thought he ſhould have 
difliked any paſſage in my paper, but 
that of late there have been two words 
in every one of them, which he could 
heartily wiſh left wut, viz. Price T wo- 
nce. I have a letter from a foap- 
Foiler, who condoles with me very at- 
fectionately, upon the neceſſity we both 
lie under of fetting an hizh price on 
our commodities, fince the late tax has 
been laid upon them, and detwirs me 
when I write next on that ſubject, to 
ſpeak 2 wor 1 or two upon the pretent 
duties on Caitile ſoap. But there is 
nore of thei: my corre{ponucnts, who 
writes wiih a greater turn of gecd ;enic 
and eiegunct of expreſhon, than the ge- 
nerous Fniomudes, who advices me to 
value every SpeRtator at Six-pence, and 
promiſes that he himſelf will engage for 
ahove 2 hundred of his acquaintance, 
who ſhall take it in at that price. 
Letters from the female worid are 
likewiſe come to me, in great quantities, 
upon the ſame occaſion ; and as I na- 
furaily bear a great deterence to this 
part of our ſpecies, I am very glad to 
had that chote wiv approve my conduct 
in this particular, are much more nu- 
merous than thote who condemn it. A 
large family of daughters have drawn 
me up a very handiome remonſtrance, 
in which the ſet forth, that their father 
having refused o take in the Spectator, 
fince the, additional price was ſet upon 
it, they offered him mi an mouſly to bate 
him the article of bread and butter in 
the tca-table account, provided the 


Carrcn. 


SpeAntor micht he ſerved up to them 
every morning as uſual. Upon this the 
old gentleman being pleafed, it ſeems, 
with their deſite of improving them- 
ſelves, has granted them the continuance 
both of the Spectator and bread and 
butter, having given particular orders 
that the tea-table ſhall be ſet forth every 
morning with it's cuſtomary bill of fare, 
and without any manner of detaication : 
F thought mvieift obliged to mention 
this particular, as it Joes honour to this 
worthy gentleman ; and if the voung 
lady Letitia, who tent me this account, 
will acquaint me with his name, I will 
inſert it at length in one of my papers, 
if he deſires it. 

I ſhouid be very glad to find out any 
expedient that might alleviate the ex- 
pence which this my paper brings to 
any of my readers; and, in order to it, 
mult propote two points to their confi + 
deration. Firſt, that if they retrench 
any the ſmalleſt particular in their or- 
dinary expence, it will eaſily make up 
the halfenny a day which we have now 
under conhdcraton. Let a lady ſacri- 
fice hut a fingle ribbon to her morning 
liudics, and it will be ſufficient: let 3 
tamily burn but a candle a night lets 
than their uſual number, and they may 
take in the Spectator without detriment 
to their private affairs. 

In the next place, if the readers will 
not go to the price ef buying my papers 
by retail, Jet them have patience, and 
they may buy them in the lump, with- 
out the hurthen of a tax upon them. 
My tpeculations, when they are fold 
lingle, like cherries upon the ſtick, are 
delights for the rich and wealthy; after 
ſome time they come to market in great 
quantities, and are every ordinary man's 
monev. The truth of it is, they have 
a certain flavour at their firſt appearance, 
from ſeveral accidental circunitances ot 
time, place, and perſon, which they 
may lote if they are not taken earl); 
hut in this caſe every reader is to confi - 
dcr, whether it is not better for him to 
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bc half a year behind hand with the 
faſhionable and polite part of the world, 
than to ftrain himſelf beyond his cir- 
cumitances. My bookſeller has now 
about ten thouſand of the third and 
fourth volumes, which he is ready to 

ubliſh, having already diſpoſed of as 
Prin an edition both of the firſt and 
lecond volumes. As he is a perſon 
whole head is very well turned ro his 
butinels, he thinks they would be a 
very proper pretent to be matle to per- 
ſons at chriſtenings, marriages, viſiting- 
days, and the like joyful folemnities, as 
ſeveral other books are frequently given 
at funerals. He has printed them in 
tuch a little portable volume, that many 
of them may be ranged together upon 1 
ſingle plate; and is of opinion, that a 
talver of Spectators . as accept- 
able an entertainment to the ladies as a 
falver of ſwcetmeats. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with an 
epigram lately ſent to the writer of the 
Spectator, after having returned my 
thanks to the ingenious author of it, 


SIP, 
FAV ING heard the following epi- 
gram very much commended, I 
wonder that it has not yet had a place 
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in any of your 3 I think the ſuf- 
frage of our Poet Laureat ſhould not be 
overlooked, which ſhews the opinion he 
entertains of your paper, whether the 
notion he proceeds upon be true or falſe. 
I made bold to convey it to you, not 
knowing if it has yet come to yous 
hands. 


ON THE SPECTATOR. 
BY MR. TATE. 


— ALIUSQUE ET IDEM 
NASCERIS 


Hon. Cann, Sc. v. 10. 
YOU RISE ANOTHER AND THE SAME. 


WHEN fag the Tatler to a mute was 
turn'd, 

CreatBritain for herCenfor*s filence mourn'sd 

Rot b'd ot his ſprightly beams, ſhe wept the 
night, 

Ti'l the SpcRator roſe, and blaz'd as bright, 

Sy the firſt man the ſun's firt ſetting view d, 

And ſigh d, ti circling day his joys renew'd, 

Vet doubiful how that ſecond ſun to name, 

Whether a bright ſucceſfor, or the ſame. 

Sa we; but now from this tuſpence are freed, 

Since ail agree, who both with judgment 
read, 

"Tis the ſame ſan, and does himſelf ſuc- 
ceed, 


No CCCCLXXXIX. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 


w—P=v; 729 AH YO - Antares. 


Hom. 


THE MIGHTY FORCE OF OCEAN'S TROUBLED 71005. 


SI, 

PON reading your eſſay concern- 

ing the Pleatures of the Imagina- 
tion, I find among the three ſources of 
thole pleaſures which you have diſco- 
vered, that greatneſs is one. This has 
ſuggeſted to me the reaſon why, of all 
objects that I have ever ſeen, there is 
none which affets my imagination fo 
much as the ſea or ocean. I cannot fee 
the heavings of this prodigious bulk of 
waters, even in a calm, without a very 
pleating aſtoniſhment; but when it is 
worked up in a tempeſt fo that the ho- 
rizon on every ſide is nothing but foam- 
ing billows and floating mountains, it 
is impoſſible to deſcribe the agreeable 
horror that rites from ſuch a prolpeR. 
A troubled ocean, to a man who fails 
upon it, is, I think, the biggeſt object 
that he can ſce in motion, and conſe - 


quen:ly gives his imagination one of the 


higheſt kinds of pleaſure that can ariſe 
from greatneſs. I mutt confeſs, it is 
impoſlible for me to ſurvey this world 
of fluid matter, without thinking on 
the hand that firſt poured it out, and 
made a proper channel for it's recep- 
tion. Such an object naturally raiſes 
in my thoughts the idea of an Almigh- 
ty Being, and convinces me of his exiſt- 
ence as much as a metaphyſical demon- 
tration. The imagination prompts the 
underſtanding, and by the greatneſs of 
the ſenſible object, produces in it the 
idea of a Being who is neither circume 
ſcribed by time nor {pace. 
As I have made ſeveral voyages u 

the ſea, I have often been toſſed in 
ſtorms, and on that occaſion have fre- 
quently reflected on the deſcriptions of 
them in ancient poets, I remember 


6G 2 Longinus 


- 
97 
Longinus highly recommends one in 
Homer, becauſe the poet has not amuſed 
himlelf with little fancies upon the oc- 
calion, as authors of an interior genius, 
whom he mentions, had done, but be- 
cauſe he has gathered together thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which are the moſt apt to 
territy the imagination, and which really 
happen in the raging of a tempeſt. It 
is for the ſame reaton, that I preter the 
following deſcription of a thip in a 
ſtorm, which the Pſalmiſt has made, 
before any ether I have ever met 
with. They that go down to the tea 
in ſhips, that do buſineſs in great wa- 
ters: theſe ſce the works of the Lord, 
and his wonders in the deep. For he 
commandeth and ratieth the tftormy 
wind, which litteth up tho waters 
thereof: they mount up tote heaven, 
they go down again to the deptics, 
their loul is melted becauſe of trou- 
ble. They reel to and fro, and ſtag- 


© their wits end. Then they cry unto 
* the Lord in their trouble, and ke 
* bringeth them out of their diſtioſſes. 
* He maketh the ſtorm a caln, to that 
© the waves thereof are ſtill. Then they 
glad, bec.uſe they be quiet: 0 
© he bringeth them unto their deſired 
© haven.” 

By the way, how much more com- 
fortable, as well as rational, is this ſyl- 
tem of the Pſalmiſt, than the Pagan 
ſchem- in Virgil, and other poets, where 
one deity 1s repreſented as railing a 
ſtorm, and another as laying it? Were 
we only to conlider the ſublime in this 
piece of poetry, what can be nubier than 
the idea it gives us of the Supreme Be- 
ing thus raiſing a tumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of 
their confuſion, thus troubling and be- 
calming nature? 

Great painters do not only give us 
landikips of gardens, groves, and mea- 
dows, but very often employ their pen- 
cils upon fea-pieces: I could wiſh you 
would follow their example. If this 
fmall ſketch may deſerve a place amon 
your works, I ſhall accompany it with 


ger like à drunken man, and are at 
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a divine Ode, made by a gentleman 
upon the concluſion of his travels. 


1. 
H OW are thy fervants bleſt, O Lord! 
How ſure is their defence! 
Eternal Wiſdom is their guide; 
Their help, Omnipotence. 


11. 
In foreign realms and lands remote, 
dupported by thy care, 
Through barning climes I paſs'd unkurt, 
Ane breath'd in tainted air. 
111. 
Thy mercy ſweeton d every ſoil, 
Made cv ry region pleaſe: 
The hoary Alpine bills it warm'd, 
And laocth'd the Tyrrkene ſeas. 


IV. 
Think, O my ſenl, cevoutly think, 
How with affrigh cd eyes, 
Thou ſaw'ſ the wide extended deep 
In ail it's horrors riſe! 
V. 
Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
And fear in ev'ry hcart; 
When waves on waves, and gulphs on gu'plys, 
O'ercame the pilot“ art, 
VI. 
Yet then from all my griefe, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſet me tree, 
Whiiſt in the confidence of pray'r 
My ſoul touk hold on thee. 
VII. 
For though in dieadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. 


VIIL. 
The ſtorm was lad, the winds retir'd, 
Obedient to thy vil; 
The ſea that tour det thy command, 
At thy command was ſtill. 
IX. 
In midſt of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodneſs Ill adore, 
And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 
And humbly hope for more. 
X. 
My life, if thou preſerv'ſt my life, 
Thy facritice ſhall be; 
And death, it death muſt be my doom, 
Shall join my ſoul to thee, 
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N? CCCCXC. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


DOMUS ET PLACENS UXOP., 


THY HOUSE AND PLEASING WIFE. 


Have very long entertained} an am- 

bition to make the word Wife the 
moſt agrecable aud delighttul name in 
nature. If it be not fo in itſelf, all the 
wiler part of mankind from the begin- 
ning of the world to this day has con- 
ſented in an error: but our unhappinets 
in En, land has been, that a few loote 
men of genius for pleaſure have turned 
it all to the gratification of ungoverned 
deiizes, in deipite of good fenie, form, 
and order; when, in truth, any ſatiſ- 
faction beyond the boundaries of rea- 
ſon, is but a ſtep towards madneſs and 
toily. But is the ſenſe of joy and ac- 
comp!:ſhuent of detire no way to be in- 
dulged or attained? and have we appe- 
tites given us not to be at all gratificd? 
Yes certainly: marriage is an inftitu- 
tion calculated for a conftant ſcene of 
delight as much as our being is capable 
of. Two perſons who have choſen each 
other out of all the ſpecics, with deſign 
td be each other's mutual comfort and 
entertainment, have in that action bound 
themielves to be good -humoured, afla— 
ble, diſcreet, forgiving, pavent, and 
joyful, with reſpect to each other's tr21l- 
ties and perfe ions, to the end of their 
lives. The wiler of the two (an :t al- 
ways happens that one of them is ſuch) 
will, for her or his own fake, keep things 
from outrage with the utmoſt tanciicy, 
When this union is thus preſerved, (as 
I have often ſaid) the moſt indifferent 
circumſtance adminiſters delight. Their 
condition is an endleſs fource of new 
gratifications. The married man can 
ſay— If I am unacceptable to all the 
© world beiide, there is one whom I in- 
© tirely love, that will receive me with 
joy and tranſport, and think herteit 
obliged to double her kindneſs and 
careſſes of me from the glocm with 
which ſhe ſres me overcaſt. I need 
not difſemble the forrow of my heart 
to he agreeable there, that very ſor- 
row quickens her affection.“ 
This paſſion towards each other, when 
ence well fixed, enters into the very 
conſtitution, and the kindnets flows as 


ealily and filently as the blood in the 


Hor, Ov. xiv. L 2. VER. 21) 
Curxca. 


veins. When this affect ion is enjoyed 
in the mo{t ſublime decree, unſkilful 
cycs fee nothing of it; but when it is 
ſubic& to be changed, and has an all 

in it that may make it end in diſtaſte, 
it is apt to break into rage, or overflow 
into fondneſs, before the reſt of the 
world. 

Uxander and Viramira are amorous 
and young, and have been married theie 
two years ; vet do they fo much diftin- 
guiſh each other in company, that in 
your converſation with the dear things 
you are ſtill put to a fort of croſs-pur- 
poles. Whenever you addreſs yourtelf 
in ordinary diſcourſe to Viramira, the 
turns her head another way, and the 
an{wer is made to the dear Uxander : 
if vou tell a merry tale, the application 
is ſtill directed to her dear; and when 
ſhe ſhould commend yon, the ſays to 
him, as if he had ſpoke it.“ That is, 
my dear, ſo pretty.” This puts me 
in mind of what I have ſomewhere read 
in the a'!mired memoirs of the famous 
Cervantes, where, while honeſt Sancho 
Paris putting ſome neceſſary humble 
queſtion concerning Rozinante, his ſup- 
per, or his lodging, the Knight of the 
Sorrow ful Countenance is ever improving 
the harmleſs 1owly hints of his ſquue 
to the poctical conceit, rapture, aud 
fight, in contemplation of the dear Pul- 
einen of his affecticus. 

On the other hide, Dictamnus ard 
Maria are ever ſquabbling, and you 
may el.{erve them all the time they are 
in company, in a ſtate of impatience. 
As Uxander and Viramira +. n you al 
gone, that they may be at freedom fur 
daliiafice; Diétamnus and Maria wait 
your abſence, that they may ſprak their 
harch interpret+tions on each other's 
words and ations during the time you 
were with them. a 

It 1s certain that the greater part of 
the evils attending this condition of lite, 
ariſes from faſhion. Prejudice in this 
cafe is turned the Wrong way, and in- 
ſtead of expecting more happinets than 
we ſhall meet with in it, we are laughed 
into a prepolicthon, that we ſhall be 

diſappoin ted 
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diſappointed if we hope for laſting ſatiſ- 
factions. 

With all perſons who have made good 
ſenſe the rue of action, marriage is de- 
feribed as the itate capable of the higheſt 
human felicity. Tully has zpiſtles full 
of affectionate plexture, when he writes 
to his wife, or [pcaks of his children. 
But above all the hints of this kind I 
have met with in wies of ancient date, 
I am pieated with ar cpigram of Mar- 
tial, in honor of the beauty of his wife 
Cleopatra. Commentators fay it was 
written the day after his wedding night. 
When his ſponſe was retired to the 
bathing room m the heat of the dav, he, 
it ſeems, came in upon her when the 
is juſt going into the water. To her 
beauty and carriage on this occalion we 
ewe the following epizram, which I 
thewed my friend Wil, Honey comb in 
French, who has tranflated it as follows, 
without under ttanding the original, I 
expect it will picate the Englith better 
than the Latin reader, 


When my biight conſort, now nor wite 
nor maid, 

Aſham'd and wanton, f embrace afraid, 

Fled to the ſtreamo, the ſtreams my fair 
detray'd; 

To my fond eyes ſhe all tranſparent Food, 

She bluſh d, I ſmil d at the Night covering 
flood. 

Thus thro' the glaſs the Lovely lily glows, 

Thus through the amoicnt geia ſhines forth 
the role, 

I ſaw new charms, and plung'd to ſeize my 
ſrc, 

Kiſſes 1 ſnatch's, the waves prevented mare. 


My friend would not allow that this 
luſcious account could be given of a 
wife, a therctore uted the word Con- 
tort ; which he lcarnedly faid, would 
lerve for a miſtreſs as weil, and give 2 


more gentlemanly turn to the epigram, 
But, under favour of him and all other 
ſuch fine gentlemen, I cannot be per- 
ſuaded but that the paſſion a bridegroom 
has for a virtuous young woman, will, 
by little and little, grow into friendſhip, 
and then it is aſcended to a higher plea- 
fure than it was in it's firſt fervour, 
Without this. happens, he 1s a very un- 
fortunate man who has entered into this 
ſtate, and left the habitudes of life he 
might have enfoyed with a faithful 
triend. But when the wife proves ca- 
pable of filling ferious as well as joyous 
hours, ſhe brings happineſs unknown to 
friendſhip itfelt. Spenſer ſpeaks of each 
kind of love with great juttice, and at- 
tributes the higheſt praite to friendſhip; 
and indeed there is no diſputing that 
point, but by making that friendſhip 
take place between two married perſons. 


Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem, 

When «l} thiee kinds of love together meet, 

And d- diapart the heart with PW I CX- 
trete, 

Whether thai! weigh the balance down 
to wit, 

The dvar aftecAtion unto kindred ſweer, 

Or raging fire of love to womankind, 

Or zv al of friendscom bin'd by virtues meet; 

Bur. ot them all, the band of virtuous mind 

Methinks the gentle heart ſhould moſt aſ- 

tured bind. 


For natural affetion ſoon doth ceaſe, 
And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame; 
But faithful friencſhip doth them both ſup- 
preis, 
And them with maſtering diicipline doth 
tame, 
Through thoughts afpiring to eternal fame. 
For as the foul doth rule the earthly mats, 
And all the tervice of the body frame; 
So love of ſou! doth love of body paſs, 
No leis than perfect gold ſurmounts the 
mraneit bras. T 


Ne CCCCXCI. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 


DIGNA EATIS FOR TUNA REVITSTT. 


ViaGe ER. III. VER. 318. 


A JCST REVERSE OF FORTUNE ON HIM WAITS. 


F is common with me to run from 
. book to hock, to exerciſe my mind 
with many objcits, and qualify myſelf 
tor my daily labours. After an hour 
ſpent in this lovtering way of reading, 
tumecthing will remain to be food to the 


imagination. The writings that pleaſe 
me mott on ſuch occaſions are tories, 
tor the truth of which there is good au- 
thority. The mind of man is naturally 
a lover of jultice, and when we read a 
ttory wherein a criminal is overtaken, 

im 


THE 


in whom there is no quality which is 
the object of pity, the ſoul enjoys a cer- 
tain revenge for the offence done to it's 
nature, in the wicked actions committed 
in the preceding part of the hiſtory. 
This will be better underſtood by the 
reader from the following narration it- 
ſelf, than from any thing which I can 
ſay to introduce it. 


W HEN Charles Duke of Burgundy, 

firnamedt The Bold, reigned over 
ſpacious dominions now ſwajlowed up 
by the power of France, he heaped many 
favours and honours upon Claudius 
Rhynſault, a German, who had ſerved 
him in his wars againſt the inſults of his 
neighbours. A great part of Zealand 
was at that time in ſubjection to that 
dukedom. The prince himlelf was a 
perſon of ſingular humanity and juſtice. 
Rhynfault, with no other real quality 
than courage, had diſſimulation enough 
to paſs upon his generous and unſuſpi- 
cious matter for a perſon of blunt ho- 
neſty and fidelity, without any vice that 
could bias him from tha execution of 
juſtice. His highneſs prepoſſeſſed to his 
alvantage, upon the deceaſe of the go- 
vernor of his chief town of Tealand, 
gave Rhynſault that command. He 
was not long ſeate:i in that government, 
before he caſt his eyes upon Sapphira, 
a woman of exquiſite beauty, the wife 
of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy merchant of 
the city under his protection and go- 
vernment. Rhynſault was a man of a 
arm conſtitution, and violent inclina- 
tion to women, and not unſkilled in the 
foft arts which win their favour. He 
knew what it was to enjoy the ſatisfac- 
tions which are rcaped from the poſſeſ- 
fron of beauty, but was an utter ſtranger 
to thedecencies, honours, and delicacies, 
that attend the paſhon towards them in 
elegant minds. However, he had fo 
much of the world, that he had a great 
ſhare of the language which uſually 
prevails upon the weaker part of that 
ſex, and he could with his tongue utter 
a paſſion with which his heart was 
wholly untouched. He was one of thoſe 
brutal minds which can be gratified 
with the violation of innocence and beau- 
ty, without the lJealt pity, paſſion, or 
love to that with which they are ſo much 
delighted. Ingratitude is a vice inſe- 
pirable from a lutttul man; and the 
poſſeſſion of a woman by him who has 
uo thought but allaying a paſſion pain- 
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ful to himſelf, is neceſſirily followed 
by diſtaſte and averſion. Rhynſault be- 
ing reſolved to accompliſh his will on 
the wife of Danvelt, left no arts untried 
to get into a familiarity at her houſe; 
but ſhe knew his character and diſpoſi- 
tion too well, not to ſhun all occatons 
that might enſnare her into his conver- 
ſation. The governor deſpairing of ſuc- 
ceſs by ordinary means, apprehended 
and impriſoned her huſband, under pre- 
tence of an information that he wag 
guilty of a correſpondence with the ene- 
mies of the duke to hetray the town 
into their poſſeſſion. This defign had 
it's deſired effect; and the wiſe of the 
unfortunate Danvelt, the day before 
that which was appointed for his exe- 
cution, preſented herſelf in the hall of 
the governor's houſe, and as he paſſed 
through the apartment, threw herſelf 
at his feet, and holding his knees be- 
ſeeched his mercy. Rhynſault beheld 
her with a diſſembled fatisfattion, and 
aſſuming an air of thought and autho- 
rity, he bid her ariſe, and told her ſhe 
mult follow him to his cloſet; and aſk- 
ing her whether ſhe knew the hand of 
the letter he pulled out of his pocket, 
went from her, leaving this admonition 
aloud—* If you will fave your huſband, 
you muſt give me an account of all 
you know without prevarication ; for 
every body is fitisfied he was too fond 
of you to be able to hide from you 
the names of the reft of the conſpira- 
tors, or any other particulars whatſc- 
ever.” He went to his cloſet, and 
ſoon after the lady was fent for to 
an an.jlience. The ſcrvant knew his 
diſtance when matters of ſtate were 
to be debated; and the governor lay- 
ing aſide the air with which he had 
appeared in public, began to be the ſups 
plicant, to rally an affliction, which it 
was in her power eaſily to remove, and 
relieve an innocent man from his im- 
priſonment. She eaſily perceived his 
intention; and, bathe in tears, began ta 
deprecate ſo wicked a deſign. Luft, 
like ambition, takes all the faculties of 
the mind and hody into 1t's fervice and 
ſubjection. Her becoming tears, her 
honeſt anoviſh, the wringing of her 
hands, and the many changes of her po- 
ſture and figure in the vehemence of 
ſpeaking, were but ſo many attitudes 
in which he beheld her beauty, and far. 
ther incentives of his defire. All hu- 
manity was loſt in that one appetite, 

and 
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and he ſignified to her in ſo many plain 
terms, that he was unhappy until he 
had poſſeſſed her, and nothing leſs ſhovid 
te the price of her huſband's life; and 
ſhe mult, before the following noon, 
onounce the death or enlargement of 
velt. After this notification, when 
de faw wa encugh again diſtracted 
to make the ſubject of their diſcourſe 
to common eyes appear different from 
what it was, he called fervants to con- 
duct her to the gate. Loaded with in- 
ble affliction, ſhe immediately 
repairs to hex huſband, and having ſig- 
nified to his gaolers, that ſhe had a pro- 
poſal to make to her huſband from the 
vernor, ſhe was left alone with him, 
revealed to him all that had paſſed, and 
repreſented the endleſs conflict ſhe was 
in between love to his perſon and fidelity 
to his bed. It is eaſy to imagine the 
aflition this honeſt pair was in 
ſuch an incident, in lives not uſed 
to any but ordinary occurrences. The 
man was bridled by ſhame from ſpcak- 
ing what his fear prompted, upon fo 
near an approach of death; but let fall 
words that ſignified to her he ſhould 
dot think her polluted, though ſhe had 
not vet confeſſed to him that the go- 
vernor had violated her perſon, tince he 
new her will had no part in the act ion. 
Me parted from him with this oblique 
permitlion to fave a life he had not re- 
A. lution enough to reſign for the ſafety 
o his honbur. 
The next morning the unhappy Sap- 
ow attended the governor, and being 
into a remote apartment, ſubmitted 
to his deſires. Rhynſault commended 
der charms, claimed a fami iarity after 
hat had paſſed between them, and 
with an air of gaiety in the language 
vf a gallant, bid her return, and take 
ner huſband out of prifon : But, con- 
zimued he, my fair-one mult not he 
* offen:ied that I have taken care he 
* ſhould not be an interruption to our 
© future aſſignations. The laſt words 
fereboded what ſhe found when ſhe 
came to the gaol, her huſband executed 
by the order of Rhynſault. 
It was remarkable that the woman, 
who was full of tears an lamentations 
tiu ing the whole courſe of her affliction, 


zifzred neither gh nor complaint, but 
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ſtood fixed with grief at this conſum. 
mation of her mistortuncs. She betook 
herſelf to her abode, and after having 
in folitn.le paid her devotions to Him 
who is the avenger of innocerice, ſhe 
repaired privately to cui. Her perion, 
and a certain grandeur of forrow negli- 
gent of forms, gained her paiſ«.c into 
the pretence of the duke er (uvereign. 
As ſoon as ſhe came into the preſence, 
ſhe broke forth into the following words : 
© Behold, O mighty Charles, a wretch 
© weary of life, though it has always 
© been ipent with innocence and virtue ! 
It is not in your power to redreſs my 
* injuries, but it is to avenge them. 
And if the protection of the & ftrefſed, 
and the puniſhment of oppre ſſors, is a 
taſk worthy a prince, I oring the 
Duke of Burgundy ample matter for 
doing honour to his own great name, 
and wiping infamy off from mine.” 
When ihe had ſpoke this, ſhe deli- 
vered the dike a paper, reciting her 
ſtorv. He read it with all the emotions 
that indignation and pity could raiſe in 
a prince, jealous of his honour in the 
behaviour of his officers, and proſperity 
of his ſubjects, 

Upon an appointed day, Rhynſault 
was ſent for to court, and in the prelence 
of a few of the council, confronted by 
Sapphira: the prince aſking—* Do you 
* know that lady?” Rhynfault, as {von 
as he could recover his ſurpriſe, told the 
duke he would marry her, if his high- 
ne!, would pleaſe to think that a repa- 
ration. The duke ſeemed contented 
with this anſwer, and ſtood by during 
the immediate ſolemnization of the ce- 
remony. At the concluſion of it he 
told Riynfault—* Thus far you have 
done as coiiltrained by my authority: 
© I ſhall not be fatisfict of your kind 
© uſage of her, without you fign a gift 
© of your whole eftate to her after your 
deceaſe. To the performance of this 
allo the duke was a witneſs. When 
thele two acts were executed, the duke 
turned to the lady, and told her—* It 
* now remains for me to put you in 
© quiet poſleſſion of what your huſband 
© has fo bountifully beſtowed on you; 
and ordered the immediate execution ot 
Rhynſault. 1 
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Ne CCCCXCI. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 


QUICQUVID EST BOXNI MOI LEVITATE EXTINGUITUR,Y 


SENECA» 


LEvITY OF BEHAVIOUR IS THE BAXE CF ALL THAT 15 GOOD AND VIETUOUS/S 


TUNBRIDGE, SEPTEMBER 15, 
DEAR MR. SPECTATOR, 


Am a young woman of eighteen 

years of age, and 1 do aſſure you, 4 
maid of untvoit- reputation, founded 
upon a very careful carriage in all my 
looks, words, and actions. At the Cane 
time I muit own to you, that it is with 
much conſtraint to fleſh and blood that 
my behaviour is fo ſtrictly irreproach- 
able; for I am naturally addicted 
mirth, to gaictyv, to a free air, to mo— 
tron and gal. ting. Now what gives me 

Treat deal ot anxiety, and 1s Forres di- 
couragement in the purſuit of virtue, 
15, that the young women vho run into 
greater freedoms with the men are more 
taken notice of than I aw. The men 
are ſuch unthinking ſots, that they do 
not prefer her 20 reltr: ains all her pal 
bons and a! acctio! VS, an: kecps much 
within the bounds of what is awful, to 
ner who goes to the utmack verze of in- 
NG CENCE, and pa. leys a7t the very brink 
„t vice, whether ſie mall he : weite or 1 
miſtreſs. But I muſt appeal to your 
ſpectatorial wiſdom, who, I 4 bit, have 
».Ned very much of your time in thc 
itudy of woman, whether this is nor 4 
moſt unreaſonable procerding, I have 
read ſomewhere that iLoblcs of Males 
bury allerts—* That continent perſons 
have more af what they contain, than 

* thoſe who give a looſe da their tefires,? 
According to this rute, let there be equal 
age, equal wit, and equ. i co0d- humour, 
in the woman of prudence, and her of 
tibertyz what ſtores has he to expect, 
who takes the former? what refuſe mult 
ae be contented with, who chootrs the 
latter? Well, but fat don to write to 
you to vent my indignation aganſt (© - 
veral pert creatures, "who are "aired 
% and courted in this place, While 1» 04 
, and two or three like me, ate w 
unregarded. 

Every one of theſe affeQ gaining e 
hearts of your ſex: chis is gener? Wh at- 
tempted by a particular manner ©f +4» 
Tying tdemſelzes with famitiarts. 5 


ct 


cera has a a mncing walk, and keeps time 
in her crdinary gate. Chloe, her fitter 
Whois unwilling to interrupt her 3 
quelis, cones into the room before her 
with a familiar run. Dulciſſu takes ad- 
vantage of the approach of the winter, 
and has introduced a very pretty i thiver; 
cloſing up her oulders, and lrinking 
as the moves. All that arc in this mode 
carry their tans be teren hut h hands be- 
fore them. Dulce in herſc! ts dend is at. 
thor ot _ 2 adds the pretty run to 


it; and! 354 77 Vo: hen he oe 111 ver 
&. OA ** wur, 2 taking farzili write in 
tirowing bert on into the lowelt feat in 


dhe room, and letting her hoop. 4 petti - 
cots fall with a lucky decency nbout 
her. 1 krow fhe practiſes this way of 
ſit tir down in her chamber; and in- 


deed the dogs it as well as you may have 
ſeen an aétres, fat! Gown dend in a tra- 
gedy, Not the leaſt indecency in her 
polture. It you have ohlreved what 
pretty crrcatl-: arc exrried oft at the end 
of a veric e ih thentre, it will give ycu 


a notion Wulctiig plumps into a 
chair, ere is a littie cI:tntr) ier! tr ar 
is very cunnir z, that mikes her uſe of 
being youns want ut. tet, ant gutdors 
the enfnarers; Wo arc azlenott weice he 
282. 4: | ne tles I to come 
mt comoun y. alk, and ia very 
friccels til eur o breuth UNOI COCULON 
Her mother is in the -tocret;, and call 


3 
round to ce 
what ve ag men Kare al 


It would tue up wore than can con 
into one of your payers, to enumerate 
alt the r Airs et the young 
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duet Ds» ene . Miner 0 tHe 
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Thus the captive, that thought her firſt 
ſtruck, is to make very near approaches, 
or be wholly ditregaried. This artifice 
has done more execution than all the 
ogling of the relt of the women here, 
with the utmoſt variety of half glances, 
attentive heedlefineſs, childiſh madver- 
tencies, haughtv contempts, or artificial 
over-ſights. Afler T have faid thus much 
of ladies among us who fight thus re- 

larly, I am to complain to you of 
« (et of familiar romps, who have broken 
through ail common rules, and have 
thought of a very elfectual way of ſhew- 
ing more charms than all of us. Thelc, 
Mr. Spectator, are the ſwingers. You 
we to know thele carelels pretty crea- 
rures are very innocents again; and it 
i to be no matter what they do, for it 
is all harmleſs freedom, They get on 
ropes, as you mult have ſcen the chil- 
dren, and are twung by their men vin- 
rants. The iclt is, that Mr. Such-a- 
one can name the colour of Mrs. Such- 
a-one's ſtockings: and ſhe tells hun he 
is a lying thick, ſo he is, and full of ro- 

uery; and ſhe will lay a wager, and her 
fiſter ſhall tell the truth if he tays right, 
and he cannot tell what colour her garters 
are of. In this diverſion there are very 
many pretey ſhric ks, not lo much tur fear 
of fallin g, as that their petticoats ſlic ald 
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untye: for there is a great care had to 
avoid improprieties : and the lover who 
ſwings the lady, is to tye her clothes very 
cloſe with his hathand, before ſhe admits 
him to throw up her heels. 

Now, Mr. Spectator, except you can 
note theſe wantonneſſes in their begin- 
nings, and bring us ſober girls into ob- 
ſervation, there is no help for it, we 
mutt ſaum with the tide; the coquettes 
are too powerful a party for us. To look 
into the merit of a regular and well- 
behave: woman is a flow thing. A 
looſe trivial ſong gains the affections, 
when a wiſe homily is not attended to. 
There is no other way but to make wa 
upon them, or we mult go over to them. 
As for my part, I will ſhew all the 
world it is not for want of charms that 
I ftand fo long unalked: and if you do 
not take mealures for the immediate re- 
diels of us rigids, as the feilows call us, 
I can move with a ſpeaking mien, car 
look fignificantly, can liſp, can trip, 
can loll, can ſtart, can bluſh can rage, 
can wecp, if I muſt do it, and can be 
frighted as agrecably as any ſhe in Eng- 
land. All which is humbly fubmitte:! 
to your ſpectaturial conideration with 
all humility, Ly your moſt humble ſer- 
vant, 

T Marla MoHalt. 


No CCCCXCIII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 


A. Md COMMENDES ETIANT ATQUE ETIAM ADSPICE, NE MOX 
aNCUTIANT ALJZENA TALL ZPECTCATA PUPOREM, 


Hoa. Lr. XVIII. . 1. VER, 78. 


CIUMEND NOT, TIL A AN IS THROUGHLY KNOWN?! 
4a RASCAL PRAIS'D, YOU MAKE HIS FAULTS TOUR OWN. 


T ie no unpicaſant matter of ſbecu— 

larton to con ſidter the recommendu— 
rory vpiitles that paſs round this town 
trom hand to hand. and the abe people 
put upon one another in that kind, It 
is indeed come to that pats, that mtitead 
of being the teitimony of merit in the 
perſon recummended, the true reading 
of a letter of this fort 15—* The hearer 
hereof is ſo uneaſy to me, that it will 
be an act of charity in you ro take 
him off iny hands; whether you pre- 
fer him or not, it is all one, for I have 
no manner ot kindneſs for him, or 
obligation to him or his; and do what 
you pleaſe as to that. As negligent 
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as men are in this reſpect, a point of 
honour is concerned in it; and there is 
nothing a man ſhould be more aſhame:! 
of, than paſting a worthleſs creature 
into the ſervice or interefts of a man 
who has never injured qu. The wo- 
men indeed are a little roo keen in their 
reſentments, to tre!paſs vften this way: 
but you thall ſometimes know that the 
miſtreſs and the maid ſhall quarrel, and 
give each other very free language, and 
at laſt che lady ſhall be pacified to turn 
her out of doors, md give her a very 
good word to any body ette. Hence it 
is that vou fee, in a year and halt*s time, 
the fame face a domeſtic in all parts nd 
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the town. Good - breeding and good- 
nature lead people in a great meaſure to 
this injuſtice: when ſuitors of no conſi- 
deration will have confidence enough to 
preſs upon their ſuperiors, thoſe in power 
are tender of ſpeaking the exceptions 
they have againſt them, and are mort- 
gaged into promiſes out of their impa- 
tience of importunity. In this latter 
caſe, it would be a very uſeful inquiry 
to know the hiſtory of recommendations. 
There are, you mult know, certain abet- 
tors of this way of torment, who make 
it a profeſſion to manage the affairs of 
candidates: theſe gentlemen let out their 
impudence to their clients, and ſupply 
any defective recommendation, by in- 
tor ming how ſuch and ſuch a man is to 
be attacked. They will tell you, Get 
the leaſt ſcrap from Mr. Such-a-one, 
and leave the reft to them. When one 
of theſe undertakers has your buſineſs 
in hand, you may be fick, abſent in 
town or country, and the patron ſhall 
he worried, or you 2 I remem- 
ber to have heen ſhewn a gentleman 
ſome years ago, who puniſhed a whole 
people for their facility in giving their 
credentials. This perſon had belonged 
to a regiment which did duty in the 
Welt Indies, and by the mortality of 
the place happened to be commanding 
officer in the colony. He oppreſſed his 
ſubjects with great frank neſs, till he be- 
came ſenſible that he was heartily hated 
by every man under his command. 
When he had carried his point, to be 
thus deteſtable, in a pretended fit of diſ- 
humour, and feigned uneaſineſs of liv- 
ing where he found he was fo univer- 
tally unacceptable, he communicated to 
the chief inkabitants a defign he had to 
return for England, provided they would 
give him ample teitimonials of their ap- 
vyrobaton. The planters came into it to 
a man, and in proportion to his deſerving 
the quite contrary, the words, Juſtice, 
Generoſity, and Courage, were inſerted 
in his commiſſion, not omitting the ge- 
neral good-liking of people of all con- 
ditions in the — Ha The gentleman 
returns for England, and within a few 
months after came back to them their 
governor on the ſtrength of their own 
teſtimonials, 

Such a rebuke as this cannot infleed 
happen to eaſy recommenders, in the 
ordinary courte of things from one hand 
to another; but how would a man bear 
to have it ſaid to him The perton I took 
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into confidence on the credit you gave 
* him, has proved falſe, unjuſt, and has 
not anſwered any way the character 
© you gave me of him.” 

T cannot but conceive very good hopes 
of that rake Jack Toper of the Temple, 
for an honeſt ſcrupulouſneſs in this point. 
A friend of his meeting with a ſervant 
that had formerly lived with Jack, and 
having a mind to take him, ſent to him 
to know what faults the fellow had, 
ſince he could not pleaſe ſuch a carcleſs 
fellow as he was. His aniwer was 25 


follows : 


$12, 
" HOMAS that lived with me was 
turned away becauſe he was too 
good for me. You know I live in ta- 
verns; he is an orderly fober raſcal, and 
thinks much to fleep in an entry until 
two in the morning. He told me one 
day when he was dreſſing me, that he 
wondered I was not dead before now, 
ſince I went to dinner in the evening, 
and went to ſupper at two in the morn- 
ing. We were coming down Eſſex Strect 
one night a little fluſtered, and I was 
piving him the word to alarm the watch; 
e had the imprudence to tell me it was 
againſt the law. You that are married, 
and live one day after another the ſame 
way, and fo on the whole weck, I dare 
fay will like him, and he will be glad to 
have his meat in due ſeaſon. The fel- 
low is certainly very honeſt, My fer- 


vice to your lady. Yours, 
J. T. 


Now this was very fair dealing. Jack 
knew very well, that though the love of 
order made a man very aukward in his 
equipage, it was a valuable quality 
among the queer people who live by 
rule; and had too much good- ſente and 
good-nature to let the fellow ſtarve, be- 
cauſe he was not fit to attend his vi- 
vacities. F 

I ſhall end this diſcourſe with a letter 
of recominendation from Horace to 
Claudius Nero. You will fce in that 
letter a ſlowneſs to alk a favour, a ſtrong 
reaſon tor being unable to deny his good 
word any longer, and that it is a ſervice 
to the perlon to whom he recommends, 
to comply with hat is aſked: all which 
are neceſſary circumſtances, both in juſ- 
tice and good- breeding, if a man would 
alk io as to have realon to complain of 
a denial; and indeed a man ſhould not 
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*1 Friftnefs aſk otherwiſe. In hopes the 


author of Horace, who perfectly un- 
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BOUT an age ago it v the fa- 
4 fſhion in England, tor vc; one 
that wonld be thought rel. guns, to tre 


as much ſanctity as poſſible into his lace, 


and in particular to abitain {104 34 ap- 
pearances of mirih and picalantry, which 
were looked upon as the marks of a 
carnal mind. The faint was of a ſor- 
rowtu! countenance, and generaliy eaten 
up with ſpleen and melancholy. A gen- 
tleman, who was lately a great orpa— 
ment to the leargd world, has diverted 
me more than once vi an account ot the 
reception which he met with i @ very 
famous independent miner, wit was 
head of a college in tnoſe i mes, 

entleman was then a voung adventurer 
in the republic of letters, and zuſt itte 
out for the univerfity with a good cargo 
of Latin and Greek. His friends were 
reſolved that he ſhould try his fortune 
at an election which vas draving near 
in the college, of which the independent 
miniſter whom I have before mentioned 
was governor. The youth, according 
to cuttom, waited on him in order io be 
examincd. He was rereived at the dcor 
by a lervznt, who was one ot that lone 

ener ation thit were then in 
Fr conducted him, wiih great fiicncs 
an ſaicuſnels, to a Yong gallery, Which 
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ceivelt by you, who are delics,e in the 
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co pe time believe him to be cruel, 
hard to plete, and terrivie to human 


nature. For my nun part, ſays he, 
E [ wamd rather it mou'd be fd of mr, 
© Ln ther das never any ſuch man a: 
E Plutarch. thin chat Plutarch was ille 
naturcd, chbricions, or inhumane.“ 
[i et man ty Ive onr lo71cian „ Man 
1 diftngm.hed trom a other creatures 
ay ihe tacwiv of laughter. He has a 
Henrt cup of mirth, and natural 
THICO ET toit. [tie not the buſinels of 
virtue 16 cxtirpate the alfections of the 
mind, but to regulate them. It mi y 
moderate and reſtrain, but was not de- 
ligacd 19 baniſh gladnets from the heart 
of with. Religion contratts the circle 
of our plestures, hut leaves it wide 
enough tor her votaries to expatiate in. 
Ins contepylaticn of the Divine Being, 
and the exerc:t> of virtue, are in their 
on nature fo tar from excluding all 
gl1inets of heart, that they are perpetual 
tources of it, In a word, the true ſpirit 
of religion cheers, as well as compoles 
the foul; it baniſhes indeed all levity 
of behaviour, all vicious and diffolut: 
mirth, but in exchange fills the mind 
with a perpetual ferenity, uninterrupted 
chcartuluels, and an habitnal inclination 
10 picale others, as wel! as to be pleaſed 
in itlelf. 
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Ne CCCCXCV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 


nYURIS UT ITFX TONA BIPENNIBUS 
\IGRA FERACIT FRONDIS IN ALGIDO, 
FER DAMN, PEY!. core, AE 1780 
DUCIT OPES ANIMUMQUE FERRO. 


Hos. On. Ive L. 4. VER. 57. 


— EAN OAK OY SOME COT.P MOUNTAIN'S BROW, 
AT EV RY WOUND THEY SPROUT AND CcooOw! 
THF AX AND SWORD NEW VIGOUR ster, 


AND BY THEIK AULNS THEY REVIYE., 


S IT am one, who, by my profeſ- 
hon, am obliged to look into all 
kinds of men, there are none whom J 
conhder with ſo much pleature, as thoſe 
who have any thing new or extraor1i- 
nary in their characters, or ways of hv- 
ing. For this reaſon I have often amufel 
myſelf with ſp: culations on the race of 
ple called Jews, many of whom I 
hom met with in moſt of the confider- 
able tous which I have paſſed through 
in the courſe of my travels. They are, 
indeed, fo diſſeminated through all the 
trading parts of the world, that they are 
become the inſtruments by whica the 
molt diſtant nations converſe with one 
another, by which mankind are knit 
together in a general correſpondence : 
they are like the pegs and nails in 2 
reat building, which, though they are 
| #3 little valued in themſelves, are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to keep the whole frame 
together. 

That I may not fall into any common 
beaten tracks of obſervation, I thall 
conſider this prople in three views : firſt, 
with regard to their number; ſecondly, 
their diſperſion ; and, thirdly, their ad- 
herence to their religion: and afrer- 
war:is endeavour to ſhew, firtt, what 
natural reaſons, and, ſecondly, what 
providential reaſons, may be aſſigned for 
theſe three remarkable particulars. 

The Jews are looked upon by many 
to be as numerous at p:elent, as they 
were formerly in the land of Canaan. 

This is wonderful, confidering the 
dreadful ſlaughtr made of them under 
ſome of the Roman emperors, which 
hiſtorians deſcribe hy the death of many 
hundred thouſands in a war; and the 
innumerable maſſacres and perſecutions 
they have undergone in Turkey, as well 
as in all Chriſtian nations of the world. 
The Rabbins, to expreſs the great ha- 
yock which has been ſometimes made 


Awor, 


of them, tell us, after their uſual man- 
ner of hyperbole, that there were ſuch 
torrents of holy blood ſhed as carried 
rocks of an hundred yards in circum- 
ference above three miles into the ſen. 

Their diſperſion is the ſecond remark - 
able particular m this people. They 
ſwarm over all the Eaſt ; and are ſettled 
in the remotett parts of China: they are 
ſpread through moſt of the nations of 
Europe and Atrica, and many famibes 
of them are ctabliſhed in the Weit In. 
dies: not to mention whole nations bor - 
dering on Prefter- John's country, ane 
ſome dilcovered m the inner parts of 
America, if we may give any credit to 
their own writers, 

Their firm adherence to their religion, 
is no leſs remarkable than their numbers 
and diſperſion, eſpecially conſidering it 
as perſecuted or contemned over the face 
of the whole earth. This is likewile the 
more remarkable, if we conſider the fre- 
quent apottacies of this people, when 
they lived under their kings in the land 
of Promiſe, and within fight of their 
temple. 

It in the next place we examine, what 
may be the natural reaſons for theſe 
three particu'ars which we find in the 
Jews, and which are not to be found! in 
any other religion or people, I can, in 
the firſt place, attribute their numbers 
to nothing but their conſtant employ- 
ment, their abſtinence, their exemption 
from wars, and, above all, their fre- 
quent marriages ; for they look on cel: - 
bacy as an accurſed ſtate, and generally 
are married before — as hoping 
the Meſſiah may deſcend from them. 


The diſperſion of the Jews into all the 
nations of the earth, is the ſecond re- 
markable particular of that people, 
though nat fo hard to be accounted for 
They were always in rebellions and tu- 
mults while they had the temple 2 
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holy city in view, for which reaſon they 
have often been driven out of their old 
habitations in the land of Promiſe. They 
have as often been baniſhed out of moſt 
other places where they have ſettled, 
which muſt very much diſperſe and ſcat - 
ter a people, an oblige them to ſcek a 
hvchhood where they can find it. Be- 
fides, the whole people is now a race of 
iuch merchants as are wanderers by pro- 
feſſion, and, at the ſame time, are in moſt, 
it not all, places incapable of either lands 
or offices, that might engage them to 
make any part of the world their home. 
This diſperſion would probably have 
loft their religion, had it not ben le- 
cured by the ſtrength cf it's conſtitu- 
tion: for they are to live all in a body, 
and generally witt. in the fame inc loſure; 
tu marry among themſelves, and to eat 
no meats that are not killed or prepared 
their own way, This ſhuts them out 
from all table-converfation, and the 
molt agreeable intercourſes of life; and, 
o conſequence, excludes them from the 
oft probable means of converſion. 


It, in the laſt place, we conſidlet what 


providential reaſons may be aſſigned for 
theſe three particulars, we ſhall find that 
their numbers, diſperſion, and adherence 
to their religion, have furniſhed every 
age, and every nation of the world, with 
the ſtrongeſt arguments for the Chriſtian 
Faith, not only as thele very particulars 
are foretold cf them, but as they them- 
ſelves are the depoſitaries of theſe and all 
the other prophecies, which tend to their 
own confuſion. Their number furniſhes 
us with a ſufficient cloud of witnefl:s that 
atteſt the truth of the old Bible. Their 
diſperſion ſpreads theſe witneſſes through 
all parts of the world. The adherence to 
their religion makes their teſtimony un- 
quettionable. Had the whole body of 
the Jews been converted to Chriſtianity, 
we thouid certainly have thought all the 
prophecies of the Old Teſtament, that 
relate to the coming and hiſtory of our 
bleſſed Saviour, forged by Chrittians, 
and have looked upon them, with the 
prophecies of the Sibyls, as made many 
years afic: the events they pretended to 
turetel. 
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CNATUM PARITER UTI HIS DECUIT AUT ETIAM AMPLIUS, 
QUUD ILLA ATAS MAGITS AD HAC UTENDA IDONEA ES7. 


Tres. HEZ AUT. ACT. 1. SC. 1. 


YOUR SON OUGHT TO HAVE SHARED IN THESES THINGS, BECAUSE YOUTH 15 187 
SUITED TO THE ENJOYMENT OF THEM. 


MR. BPECTATOR, G 


1 ancients who were th 
moſt accurate in their remarks on 
ae genius and temper of mankind, by 
confidering the various bent and ſcope 
of our actions throughout the progreſs 
of life, have with great exactneſs allot- 
ted inclinations and objects of deſire 
particular to every Rage, according to 
the different circumftances of our con - 
verſation and fortune, through the ſe - 
veral periods of it. Hence they were 
diſpoſed eafily to excuſe thole exceſſes 
which might poſſibly ariſe from a too 
eager purſuit of the affections more im- 
mediately proper to each ſtate : they in- 
dulged the levity of childhood with 
tenderneſs, overlooked the gaiety of 
youth with good-nature, tempered the 
forward ambition and impatience of ri- 
pos manhood with diſcretion, and 
ndly imputed the tenacious avarice of 
eld men to their want of reliſh for any 


other enjoyment. Such allowances as 
theſe were no leſs advantageous to com- 
mon ſociety.than obliging to particular 
perſons; tor by maintaining a decency 
and regularity in the courſe of life, they 
ſupported the dignity of human nature, 
which then ſuffers the greateſt violence 
when the order of things is inverted ; 
and in nothing is it more remarkably vi- 
lified and ridiculous, than when fecble- 
neſs prepoſterouſly attempts to adorn it- 
ſelf with that outward pomp and luſtre 

which ſerve only to ſet off the bloom of 
youth with better advantage. I was in- 
ſenfibly carried into reflections of this 
nature, by juſt now meeting Paulino 
(who is in his climacteric) bedecked 
with the utmoſt ſplendour of drefs and 
equipage, and giving an unbounded 
looſe to all manner of pleaſure, whilft 
his only ſon is debarred all innocent 
diverſion, and may be ſeen frequently 
folacing himfelf in the Mall with A 
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other attendamte than one antiqunteq fer- 
vant of his father's tor a companion and 
director. 

Ir is u wer Frome want of ef. en, 
that a man cant confiifer, thit when 
ke cannot reſig: the pleatures of life in 
his decay of appetite aud inclinatiog to 
them, his fon mutt have 2 mch unc aer 
taſk to reſtit the impetuotity of wrowein 7 
detir:s, The kill therefore mould, mc- 
thinks, be to let a fon want no lawvtul 
divertion, in proportion to his future 
fortune, and the figure he is to make in 
the world. The frit Rept wards virtue 
that I have vbferved in young men of 
con'inion that have run into excetles, 
bas been that thev hai a r-gn1d to their 
gun!“ an ite in we mange 
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father took a lKcret plontvire in relleging 
that when that fine bo me 
into the ncxt hands, it would revite his 
memory, as a pion was Kue how to 
en oy them, fremceberratton of the rule 
ticicy and irnorance of his fucceitur, 
Certain it is chat i man mex, it ke will, 
let his heart cloſg to the lieing no 
gard to any thing but bis dann c, even 
with excluſion of his very children. I 
recommend this bie to vour conide - 
ration, and ain, Su, your mot humbie 


icrvant, T. B 
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o box, SEPT. 26, 1712. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
1 Am juſt come from Tunbridge, and 
have ſince my return read Mrs. Ma- 


tilda Mohair's letter to you: the pre- 
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tende make 2 mighty ſtory about the 
div-rfion of twingins in that place. 
Win was done, was only among rela- 
tions; avd no man fwung any woman 
who was not {ccond-couln at fartheit. 
She 15 pleaſed to tay, care was take: 
that the gullants tied the Indies legs be- 
fore toy were waſted into the alr. Since 
fre is fo tpitetul, I will tell you the plain 
trith: the; was no ſuch nicety obſerv- 
cd, hnce we were all, as I jalt naw told 
von, vear relations; but Mrs. Mohair 
herlelf has been ſwung there, and ſhe 
int all this malice, becauſe it was 
ob'irved ſhe had crooxed legs, of which 
] «15 an cye-witacts, Your humblc 


{v:yant, 
ent SHOESTRING. 
tet, SEPT» 26, 1772. 
. 1 »* # w, ons 
A tt now read your paper, 


- 


ang Mrs, Mohnir's letter. 
t' 15 12 „on of her own from one 


eto he otierg and I dre you would 


bp die ncioled letter by itſelf, and 
ho as to come within the com- 
| oer half ert. Sne is the mot? 
„deus minx in the worid, for all (:- 
„ o inmneeent. Do not leave ov! 
ent part ahout ner being in love wit, 
n tather's butler, nich makes her 
man men; for that is the trueſt of :: 
dur kumble ſervant, 

SaRAH T RICE, 


P. S. She has crooked legs. 


«&1 * 


TUNBRIDGE, SEPT, 26, 77: 
M?. SPECTATOR, 


AGE that Mrs. Mohair is ſo vexed 
at againſt the good company of this 
Place, is, that we all know ſhe has 
crooked legs. This is certainly true 
I do not care for putting my name, be- 
cauſe one would not be in the power ot 

the creature. 
Your humble ſervant unknowr . 


TUNBAIDGE, SEPT, 26, 1772. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 

T HAT inſufcrable prude Mrs. Mo. 
hair, who has told ſuch ſtories of 
the company here, is with child, for 3: 
her nice airs and her crooked legs. Pray 
be ſure to put her in for both thoſe two 
things, and you will oblige every bod 

here, eſpecially your humble ſervant, 
ALICE BLUSGARTER: 


WA 
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Ne CCCCXCVII. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 35. 


Orig ig. akt rve vtexv- 


A CUNNING OLD Fox THis! 


Favour well beſtowed is almoſt as 

great an honuur to him who con- 

fers it, as to him who receives it, What, 
mdeed, makes for the ſuperior reputa- 
tion of the patron in this caſe is, that he 
is always turrounded with ſpecious pre- 
tences of unworthy candidates, and is 
often alone in the kind inclination he 
has towards the well deſerving, Juitice 
is the firſt quality in the man who is in 
a pott of direction; and I remember to 
have heard an oid gentleman talk of 
Civil wit, ant in his relation give an 
account of a general officer, who with 
this one quaiity, without any fin 7 
endowments, became fo popularly he- 
love:l and honoured, that ail deciſions 
tetwo2n man and man were hid before 
im by the parties concerned in a private 
way; and they would ay by their ani— 
moiities implieitly, if he bid them be 
friends, or ſubmit themiclves in the 
wrong without reluctance, if he ſaid it, 
without waiting the judgment of court- 
martials. His manner was to keep the 
dates of all commiſſions in his cloſer, 
and wholly diſiniſs from rhe tervice ſach 
who were deficient in their duty; and 
after that took care to prefer according 
to the order of baitle, His familiars 
were his intire friends, and could have 
no intereited v.ews in courting his ac- 
uaintance; for his affection was no 

fe to their preferment, though it was 
to their reputation. By this means a 
kind aſpect, a falutation, a finile, and 
giving out his hand, had the weight of 
what is eſteemed by vulgar minds more 
ſubſtantial. His buſineſs was very ſhoftt, 
and he who had nothing to do but*jiit- 
tice, was never affronted with a requeſt 
of a familiar daily viſitant for what was 
due to a brave man at a dittance. Ex- 
traordinary merit he uſed to recommend 
to the king for ſome diſtinction at home, 
until the order of battle made way for 
his rifing in the troops. Add to this, 
that he had an excellent manner of get- 
ting rid of ſuch whom he oblerved were 
© good at a halt,“ as his phraſe was, 
Under this deſcription he comprehended 
«ll thoſe who were contented to live 


without reproach, and had no prompti- 
tucle in their minds towards glory. 
Theſe fellows were alſo recommended 
to the King, and taken off of the gene- 
ral's hands into poſts wherein dibg-nce 
and common hanefty were all that wer+ 
neceſſary. This general had no weak 
part in his line, but every man had as 
much care upon him, and as much ho- 
nour to loſe as himſelf. Every officer 
could an ſwer for what pailed where he 
was, and the general's preſence was 
ever necceilary any where, hut where 
he had place t him if at the firſt diſpoſi- 
tion, except that accident happened from 
exi2ordinary efforts of the enemy witch 
he coul i not foreſee ; hut it was remark- 
able that it never fell out from failure 
in hes oven tr ops. It muſt be con- 
tefled the worllt is juſt fo much out of 
order, as an unworthy perſon poſſeſſes 
what ſwoull he in the d:rection of him 
who has better preteniions to it. 

Inſtead of luch a conclutt as this old 
fellow uſc4 to deſcribe in his General, 
all the evils which have ever happened 
among meinkind have arote from the 
wanton diſpoſition of the favours of the 
powerful. Jt is g-y2raily all that meu 
of modeily and virtue can do, to fall 
in with ſome whinicul turn in a great 


man, to mak way ter things of real and 
-- abſolute fervice. 


In the time of Don 
Sebaitian of Portugal, or fome time 
ſince, the Firſt minter would let no- 
thing come near him but what bore the 
moit profound face of wildom and gra- 
vity. They carricd it fo far, that, for 
the greater ſhew of their profound know- 
ledge, a pair of ſpectacles tied on their 
notes, with a black r.bbon round their 
heads, was what compleated the drets 
of thoſe who mide their court at his le- 
vee, and none with naked votes were 
admitted to his pre ence. A. blunt ho- 
ne{t fellow, wo had a command in the 
train of arttlary, hid attempted to make 
an impreſm on upon the portar day ater 
day in van, until at Jength he made 
his appear ange in 2 very thoughttul 
dark iu: of clonths, and two pair of 
{prRacles en at inge. He was conducted 


6 1 from 
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from room to toom, with great deference, 
to the minitterz and carrving on the 
farce of the place, he told his exce:lency 
that he han pretended in this manner to 
be wiſer than he really was, but with 
no ill intention; but he was honeſt Such- 
a-one of the train, and he came 1» tell 
him that they wanted wheel-harrows 
and pick-axes. The thing happened 
not to difpleate, the great man was teen 
to ſmile, and the ſucceſsful cer was 
reconducted with the tame protound 
ceremony out of the houſe, 

When Leo X. reigned Pope of Rome, 
his holineſs, though a man of ſenſe, and 
of an excellent taſte of letters, of all 
things affected fools, buffoons, hu- 
mourilts, and coxcombs : whether it 
were from vanity, and that he enfoyed 
no talents in other men but what were 
inferior to him, or whatever it was, he 
carried it fo far, that his whole delight 
was in finding out new fools, and, as 
our phraſe is, playirg chem eff, and 
making them ſhew th-mſelves to advan- 
tage. A prieſt of his former acquaint- 
ance ſuffere! a great many diiappoint- 
ments in attempting to find acceſs to 
him in a regular character, until at laſt 
in deſpair he retired from Rome, and 
returned in an equipage fo very fantaſti- 
cal, both as to the refs of himſelf and 
ſervants, that the whole cont were in 
an emulation who ſhould firſt introduce 
bim to his heiincſs. What added to 
the expectation his hofineſs had of the 
pleaſure he ſhould have in his follies, 
was, that this fellow, in a diets the 
moſt exquiſitely ri licnious, defired he 
might ſpeak to him alone, for he had 
matters of the highcit importance, upon 
which he wanted a conference. No- 
thing could be denied to n coxcomb of 
ſo great hope; but when they were apart, 
the impoſtor revealed himſeif, and ipoke 
as follows: 

© Do not be ſurpriſed, moſt holy fa- 
© ther, at ſeeing, initead of a cexcomb 
© to laugh at, your old friend, who has 
© taken this way of acceſt to admenith 
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vou of your own folly, Can ary 
thing ſhew your holineſs how unwor- 
thily vou treat mankird, more than 
my being put upon tius difficulty to 
ſpeak with you? It is a degree of 
folly to delight to fee it in others, and 
it is the greateſt inſolence 1 
to rejoice in the diſgrace of human 
nature. It is a criminal humility in 
a perlon of your holineſs's under- 
Pinging, to believe you cannot excel 
but in the converſation of half-wits, 
kumouriſts, coxcombs, and buffoons. 
It your holineſs has a mind to be di- 
verted like a rational man, you have 
a great opportunity for it, in diſrobing 
at lle :mpertinents you have favoured 
of ail their riches and trappings at 
cnce, and beſto ing them on the hum- 
ble, the virtuous, and the meek. If 
your holineſs is not concerned for the 
lake of virtue and religion, be pleaſed 
to reflect, that for the ſake of your 
own ſafety it is not proper to be ſo 
very much in jeſt, When the Pope 
1s thus merry, the people will in time 
begin to think many things, which 
they have hitherto beheld with great 
veneration, are in themſelves objects 
of ſcorn and derifion. It they once 
get a trick of knowing how to laugh, 
your holine(s's ſaying this ſentence in 
one night-cap, and the other with the 
other, the change of your flippers, 
bringing you your ſtaff in the midſt 
of a prayer, then ſtripping you of one 
veſt and clapping on a ſecond during 
divine fervice, will be found out ts 
have nothing in it. Conſider, Sir, 
that at this rate a head will be reckon - 
ed never the wiſer for being bald, and 
the ignorant will be apt to ſay, tha: 

ing barefoot does not at all help on 
m the way to heaven. The red cap 
and the cowl will fall under the fame 
can z and the vulgar will tell us 
to our faces that we ſhall have no au- 
thority over them, but from the force 
of our arguments, and the ſanctity 
of our lives. 
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—_ STRA RETINACULA TEYVTMESNS 
FEaTUR EQUIS AURIGA, NEQUE AUDIT CURTYS FARENAS, 


Vis. GEORG, 1. VER: 514. 


NOR REINS, NOR CURES, NOR CRIES, Terran, 


BUY FORCE ALONG THE TREMBLING CARIOTERER. 


"C THE SPECTATOR-GENERAL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


SROM THE FAR THER END OF THE WI- 
BU'V S COFFEE-HOUTE IN DEVEREUX 
COURT, MONDAY EVENING, TWEN=- 
TY EIGHT MINUTES AND A HALF 
FAST SIX. 


DEAR DUME, 

N {hort, to uſe no farther preface, if I 
ſhould tell you that I have ſeen a 
h:ckney-coachman, when he has come 
*c fer down his fare, which has conſiſted 
of two or three very fine ladies, hand 
tuem out, and talute every one of them 
with an air of familiarity, without giv- 
ing the leaſt offence, you would perhaps 
enink me guilty of a gaſconad-. But 
to clear myſelf from that imputation, 
and to explain this matter to you, I aſ- 
fire you that there are many illuſtrious 
youths within this city, who frequently 
recreate themſelves by driving of a hack- 
ney-coach: but thoſe whom, above all 
ethers, T would recommend to you, are 
the young gentlemen belonging to our 
inns of court, We have, I think, about 
2 dozen coachmen, who have chambers 
here in the Temple; and as it is reaſon- 
able to believe others will follow their 
example, we may perhaps in time (if it 
ſhall de thought convenient) be drove 
to Weſtminſter by our own fraternity, 
allowing every fifth perſon to apply his 
meditations this Way, which is but a 
model} computation, as the humour is 
now likely to take. It is to be hoped 
ikewiſe, that there are in the other nur- 
{tries of the law to be found a propor- 
tionable number of theſe hopeful plants, 
ſpriaging up to the everJa.ting renown 
ot their native country. Of how long 
'tinding this humour has been, I know 
not; the firſt time I had any particular 
reaſon to take notice of it, was about 
this time twelvemonth, when being upon 
Hampſtead Heath with ſome of theſe 
ſtudious young men, who went thither 


purely for the fake of contemplation, 


Dar. 


nothing would ſerve them but T mu 
go throngh 4 courſe of this ph:1:tophy 
ton; and being ever willing to embelliſh 
myſelf with any commendable qualifi- 
cation, it was not long cre they per- 
ſuaded me into the coach box; nor in- 
deed much longer, before I underwent 
the fate of brother Phacton; for having 
drove about fifty paces with pretty good 
ſucceſs, through my own —_ — 
city, together with the good inſtructions 
of my tutors, who, to give them their 
due, were on all hands enconraging and 
affiiting me in this laudable undertak - 
in ; I lav, Sir, having drove about 
fifty paces with pretty good ſuccets, I 
mu't needs be ezerciſing the laſh, which 
the horſes rei-nted ſo ill from my hands, 
that they gave a ſudden ſtart, and there- 
by pitched me directly upon my head, 
as 4 well remembered about half 
an hour afterwards, which not only de- 

ived me of all the knowlelge I had 
gained for fifty yards before, but had 
like to have broke my aeck into the 
bargain. Atter fuch a ſevere reprimand, 
you may imagine I was not very eaniy 
prevailed with to make a fecond at- 
tempt z and inderd, upon mature deli- 
beration, the whole fc:ence ſcemed, at 
leaſt to me, to be ſurrounded with fo 
many diſhculiies, that notwithſtanding 
the unknown advantages which might 
have accrue:} to me thereby, I gave over 
all hopes of attaining it; and I believe 
had never thought of it nome, but that 
my m-mery has been lately refrethed 
by ſceing fome of thefe ingenious gen- 
tiemen ply in the even firects, one of 
which I {aw receive ſo fuitable a reward 
to his labuurs, that though I know you 
are vo friend to ſtory- telling, vet I muit 
beg leave to trouble you with this ar 
large. 

About 2 fortnight fin-2, as was 
diverting myſelf with a pennyworth of 
walnuts at the Temple gate, a lively 
young fellow in x fuſtian 1:cet ſhot by 
me, beckoned a coach, and told rhe 

612 ach- 
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coachman he wanted to go as far as coach, his wrath was »{ſ\115e 
Ciriſea; they agreed upon the price, 


AJ. ab} % 
F271. Me 
prevailed 50 10 vu ru. — 


Larven: 
and this young gen.lomen mounts the though indec I tho gt hen hui clayy 
coach-box; the tcilow ſtaring at him, ſuch a Guns iy vs v J. ae had Tf 
&zhred to know, it he meuld not drive able uim from bet cc ter 
until they were out of town? * No, no, that dart ait: tor f ay wh 1. 
rep;'c- he: he was then going to climb taken, Nr. Spec, it tene of the. ene 
up to him, but receive another chech, dorlom nt whe not when willy | 
and was then ordered to get into the a hand, that they arc bl inet gs, Van 
coach or behind it, for that he wanied my enguiiiugthe ro en of this ar nad 
no inſtruttors; But be fore, you dog {airtition, they te. ne, dat it ons 

4 von, fays he, do nut bilk me.“ The cvoſtcin among em, 1 SI 1 
fellow thieitupen ſurrende re his whip, faw a brother tet eri r or t 7 
ſcratcbe his head, and crept into the his pot, to iend im a ban, 4h ore 
coach. Having mvieif occation to go io tettie him „ in teilen. Tor wy 
into the Strand about the ſame tine, we part I thought e tacir ale ing buy 195 = 


ſta ted both together; but the ſtreets be- jonable, ard fo roarenQ ot, Þ 
ing very full of conches, ind he not io our conchmen, we a © | 
able a coachman as perhaps he ima- other forts of inge ans rob ut 


gined himſolt, 1 lad loon got A little no, 1 hop „% i ' et tak © 


way before him ; often, however, having reier giving You an count 

the curiotity to caſt my eye bach upon feveral recreations to 190 
, him, to obſerve how he behaved bin elf nit. In the mom thine t 

in this high ſtation; which he did with below 4 bitte of t who fy F 

great compoſure, until he came to the uon our coackt men, it might weigh us e 
4 paſs, which is a military term the bro a reprieve to foie of ther necks, A, 
1 thers of the whip have given to the fHrait IT underfl ind vou have f veral mipelos 
. at St. Clement's church: when he was under you, it vou wou ht fend one 
1 arrived near this place, where ate al- anugſt us here in the Ferne, I am 
| ways coaches in waiting, the conchimen perſuaded he world not want emule 
1 began to ſuck up the muſcles of their ment. Bot I lee this to your w 1 
q cheeks, and to tip the wink upon each conSleracion, and am, Sir, your humble 
4 other, as if they had ſome roguery in fervart, 


* * 

their heads, which I was immediately Moss GREENBAG, 

convinced of; for he no ſooner came P. S. TI have heard our critics in the 
? within reach, but the firſt of them with ecfee-houſes herexhout tak miohuily of 
bis whip took the exact dimenſion of the unity of time and place; cording 
his ſhoulders, which he very ingenioully to my nation of the matter, I have cy- 
called endorſing: and indeed I matt fay, deavoured at fomerhiog like it in the 
| that every one of them took due care to beginning of my cpiſtle. I deſire to he 

endorie him as he came through their inform-! a little as to that vw ecular, 
hands. He ſeemed at firſt a little un- In my next I d: $1 to mee van fur 
! eaſy under the operation, and was going acc unt of exc! it Waterimen wit *10 
| in all haſte to take the numbers of their br d to the law, und far wntdo the lun! 
eonches 3 but at length, by the meilia- ſtudents atove mentioned. 
| tien of the woriky gentleman in the T 
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M Di TH: J{5T TQ0 FAR. DayyEn,. 


Y frien| Will Honeycomb bas 


| have one of his writing in my works. 
told me for above this halt year, 


| : Tais morning I received from him the 
that e had a gta mind to try his kind 


x hun following letter, which, after having 
[ at a: p:Ratury na that he would fain reEified ſome little orthographical mit- 


tak. 


kes, I ſnail make a prefcat of to the 
public. 

DFAR SPEC), 

W is abe it two night 

panv s th very agree 
le of both 1ex2s, where! 
F vour papers inch ar: written on 
tonju gal love, there ole a a'nute 
among us, whether there were not 4 
e huſb ir in the wort? ton wil 

re. Ae :fizmang a was advo- 

or then ties, took tis accalion 10 
tell vs ne My of n fomous tinge in 
Germany, wiich T have ſince found 
„ amy terien diftionary, after 
ne fo: un mg manner. * hen le ** 1 
peror Conrade he Third had be ſieged 
Apbus, Duke of Bavaria, iu the city 
et Heniborg, the women finding that 
% tan Cond not potty y hoi out 
ange, petnioned the empor that they 
9714 depart out of it, with to much as 
ich of them could carry. Ihe em- 
peror kn wing they coul! not convey 
away many of their effects, granted 
them their petition: when the women, 
to his great ſurpriſe, cane git of the 
place with every one her huſbiad upon 
Der Vat k. 


I 
4 
« 


* 
. "1 
4 7 


** 
ela 


The emperor was fo moved 
at hy bt, that he burit into cars, and 
wing very much extol.cl the 
w3men for their conjugal affection, gave 


the men to their wives, and receired the 
Ke into nis firoure | 
In e $i not alittle triumph at 
is Corr, aſing us at the ſame time, 


ether gur coniciences we believed 
that themen in any town of Great Bri- 
tain wort, pon the lame ofer, and 


at the fime coriuncture, have loaden 
theriſe ves wien their wives; or rather, 
wWiictocr they woulkk not have been gla:l 
of ju an oprortunity to get rid of 


Vo this my very good friend 
Tm Da, perwit, who teck upon him 
to by the mouth of our ſex, repiied, that 
fhev vou! be very much to blame it 
they wor'4 not do the ſune good uthce 
tor the women, conſidering that their 
front would be greater, and their 
burdens lighter. As we were amuſing 
ourleltes with diſcourſes of this nature, 
in order to pals away the evening, which 
now begins to grow tedious, we fell 
into that laudabhle and primitive diver- 
hon of quettions and commands. I was 
no fooner veited with the» regal autho- 
rity, but I enjoincd ali the ladies, under 
pain of my diſpleaſure, to tell the com- 


987 


pany ingenucuſiy, in caſe they had been 
tac tire above-mentioned, and hal 
the {ame offers made them as the god 
Wonen of that place, what ever, ONE ot 
them woul! have brought off wich ner, 
and have thought mot worth the ſaving 


ne 
by 
* 
. 


Titre were fevcral merry anfwer: mate 
to my queſtion, whicu entertataet us 
until bhed-time. This tried my mine 
weich ſuch a bundle of ideas, that upon 
my going to ſlecp, I tell into the fcliuw- 
ing dream. 

Ina town of this iſland, which 
ſhail be nameletè, inveſted on every tle, 
and the inhabitants cf it fo ſtraitened as 
to cry for quarter. The general retuſed 
any other terms than thote granted to 
tne above-mentioned town of Henſberg, 
namely, that the married women might 
come out with what they could bring 
along with them. Immediately the city 
gates fle oper, and a female procel- 
tion appeared, multitudes of the ſex fol- 
lowing one another in a row, and itag- 
gering under their reſpective burdens, 
I twok my and upon an eminence in 
the enemy's camp, winch was appointed 
for the gencral rendezvous of theſe fe- 
male carrier, heing very deſirous to loox 
into their feveral ladings. Tue firſt of 
them hach a huge fack upon her ſhoul- 
ders, winen ſhe tet down with great care: 
upon the opening of it, when I expect - 
ed to have ſcen her kuſband ſhot out of 
it, I found it was filled with china- 
ware. The next appeared in a moſt 
decent figure, carrying a handſome 
youn:; fellow upon her back: I could 
not furbear commending the young wo- 
man for her conjugal affection, when, 
to my great ſurprite, I feund that ſhe- 
had left the good man at home, and 
brought away her gallant. I faw the 
third, at ſome diſtance, with a little wi- 
thered face preping over her houlder, 
whom I could not ſuſpect for any but 
her ſpouſe, until upon her ſetting him 
down I heard ker call him Dear Pug, 
and found him to be her favourite mon- 
key. A. fourth brought a huge bale of 
cards along with her; and rhe fitth a 
Bologna lap-dog; for her huſbnnd, it 
ſeerns, being a very burley man, ſhe 
thought it would be leſs trouble for her 
to bring away little Cupid. The next 


was the wite of a rich uſurer, loaden 
wich a bag of gold; the told us that her 
ſpouſe was very old, and by the courſe 
of nature could not expect to live long; 


aud that to ſhew her tender regards for 


him, 


08g 


him, ke had ſaved that wich the poor 
man loved better thin his life. The 
next came towards us with her fon upon 
her back, who, we were told, was the 
greateſt rake in the place, but f nwnch 
the mother's darling, that ſhe leit her 
huſband behin:! with a large family of 
hopeful ſons and daughters, for the take 
of this graceleſs youth. 

It would ba endleſs to mention the 
ſeveral perſons, with their ſeveral loads, 
that appezr24 to me in tis range vi- 
tron. All the plac: about me was co- 
vered with packs of ribbons, brocaites, 
embroiderr, and ten thon {ind other ma- 
terials, fuſic!i-nt to have firnifhed a 
whole ſtreet of toy-hops. One of the 
women, having x huſband, who was 
none of the heavieft, was bringing him 
off upon her ſhouldlers, at the ſame time 
that the carried a great bug of an- 
ders lace under her arm; but fading 
herſelf ſo over- Haden, that the cn 
not five both of them, me dropped the 
good man, and tourtkt away the hun 
dle. In ſhor:, I found het e Mutant 
among this great mount ot bagg ge, 
who was a lively coblar, that kicked 
and ſpurred ail the chile his wite was 
carrymg him on, and, as it was zus, 
had tcarce paticd a diy in his life with- 
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HUC NATAS ADJ!CE SEPTP*!, 
FT 1OTIDEM JUVENES; ET NON GENERGLQ' 
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ont giving her the difciphne of tl. e 
{tra;z. 

I cannot conclude my letter, dear 
Spee, without telling thee one very odd 
whim in this my dream. I ſaw, me- 
thought, a duzen woinen employed in 
bringing ot one man; I could not gueis 
veho it thou by, until upon his nearcr 
approach I Gilcoverel. thy ſhort phiz. 
Tho dv omen it Gectiarad that it was for 
tae ak of thy works, ant not thy per- 
ſon, that they broumzht thee off, and that 
it was on condition that thon thonldt 
continue the Spector, It thou thwkett 
this dream will make a talerable one, it 
is a: thy torvice, from, dear Spec, thine, 
tl-e mg and WAkins, 

Wir HONEYCOMP. 


Low the * . 0 x 

* ho 14d 8 will lt 9 e t 

what | bave hren volt then, Hat NI 
4 


ani picainrect the town, that ſhews his 
pere ON muUTNaGe, and one 
who hay otte *r; 
without Icio. 
mils Ins ett, without obſerving, it 
the rue r which it is bu.le dee 
heour to the {ox, and that in order to 
Ae Fi Y, file WI iter 15 obl wed to have 
rcccuile to dicam ani fiction, 

Q 


' 1-5 fortune that w 2 
! carnaot lowever dit. 
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E NURVTSCUP: 


QUARITE NUNC, HABEAT QUAM NUSTHRA SUPERBIA CAUS AM, 
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SEVEN ARE MY DAUGHTERS OF A FO2M DIVISZ, 


WITH SEVEN F AIk SONG, AN 


GO, Tools, CONSIDER THIS, AND A 


INDE ECTIVE LIN. 


THE CAUSE, 


FROM WHICH MY PKIDE 11'S ST&)%G PAESUMP TION DRAWS. 


SIN, 

OU, who are fo well acquainted 

with the ſtory ot S:crates, mutt 
have read how, upon his making 2 dil- 
courſe concerning love, he picſic his 
point with fo much ſucceſs, that all the 
bachelors in his audience took a reſolu- 
tion to marry by the tut opportunity, 
and that all the married men imme- 
diately took horſe and galloped home 
to their wives. I am apt to think your 
diſcourſes, in which you have drawn ſo 
many agreeable pictures of marriage, 
have had a very good effect this way in 


England, We are obliged to you, at 


Crorxar. 


leaſt, for having taken off that ſenſeleſs 
rivicule, which for many years the wit. 
lings of the town have turned upon ther 
fatners and methers. For my own part, 
I was burn in wedlock, and 1 do not 
care wiv knows it: for which reaion. 
among many others, I thoui:t look upon 
mytclt as a mott infufferable coxcamb, 
did I endeavour to maintain that cuck - 
oldom was inſeparable from marriage, or 
to make uſe of Hufband and Wite as tems 
of reproach. Nay, Sir, I will go one ſtep 
forther, and declare to you before the 
whole world, that IJ am a married man, 
and at the ſame time I have fo much 

atiurance 


THE 
zſſurance as not to be aſhamed of what 


J have done. 

Among the ſeveral pleaſures that ac- 
company this ſtate of life, and which 
you hav? deſcribed in your former pa- 
pers, there are two you have not taken 
notice of, and which are ſeidom cat 
into the account by thoſe who write on 
this ſubject. You mult have oblerved, 
in your ſpeculations on humin nature, 
that nothing is more gratifying to the 
mind of man than power or dom:in'on : 
and this I think mytelf amply pott-{{-4 
of, as I am the father of a family. I am 
perpetually taken up in giving out or- 
ders, in preſcribing duties, in hearing 
parties, in adminiſtering juitice, and in 
Jiſtributing rewards and punichments. 
To ſpenk in the language of the Cen- 
turion— | ſay unto one, Go, ail he 
* goeth; and to another, Come. an! he 
* cometh; and to my lervant, Do tha, 
© and he doeth it. In ſhort, Sir, I rock 
upon my family as a patriarchal ſuve- 
:eignty, in which I aw mylcit both king 
and prieſt, All great governments are 
nothing elſe but cluſters of theſe lictie 
private royalties, and therefore I conſi- 
der the maſters of families as ſmall de- 
puty- governors preixling over the ſcve- 
ral little parcels and diviſtions of their 
fellow-ſubjets. As I take great plea- 
fare in the adminiſtration of my govern- 
ment in particular, fo I lo k upow my- 
ſelf not only as a more uletul, but as a 
much greater and happ:er man than any 
bachelor in England, of my rank aud 
condition. 

There is another accidental advantage 
in marriage, which has likewiſe fallen 
to my ſhare; I mean the having a mul- 
titude of children. Theſe I cannot but 
regard as very great blefings, Wen [ 
tee my little troop before ine, I rejoice 
in the additions which I have made to 
m ſpecies, to my country, and to my 
religion, in having produced ſuch a num- 
ber of reaſonable creatures, citizens, and 
Chriſtians. I am pleated to fee myſelf 
thus perpetuated; and as there is no pro- 
duction comparable to that of a human 
creature, I am more proud of having 
been the occaſion of ten ſuch glorious 
productions, than if I had built a hun- 
dred pyramids at my own expence, or 
publiſhed as many volumes of the fineſt 
wit and learning. In what a beautiful 
light has the Holy Scripture repreſent- 
ed Abdon, one of the judges of Ifrae!, 
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who had forty ſons and!!! 's 
that rode on tiuecicore an.l cu * 
according to the magmiiicence of ne 
eaſtern countries? How mutt the heart 
of the old man rejoice, when he ſaw 
ſuch a beautiful proceiſion of his own 
deicendants, fich a numerous cavalcade 
of his ovn raiſing? For my own part, I 
can {it in my parlour with great content 
when I take a review of half a dozen of 
my lite boys mounting upon hobby- 
horſes, and of as many littie girls tu- 
toring their ba!;'cs, each of them endea- 
vouriug to excel tlie tutt, and to do ſome- 
thing that may gain my favour and ap- 
probation. I cannot queſtion but he 
who has bieffel me with fo many chil- 
Groen, will aut my endeavours in pro- 
viding ior them. There is one thing 
Ian able to give each of them, which is 
a virions education. TI think it is Sir 
Francis Pocen's obſervation, that in a 
numaecsus tamicy of children, the eldeſt 
15 64:0 ſpoiled by the profpet of an 
cttate, ant the youngeſt by being the 
darling of the parents; but that ſome 
one or other in ine middle, who has not 
perhaps been regarded, has made his 
way in the world, and over-topped the 
reit, It is my bulineſs to implant in 
everv one of my children the {ume ſeeds 
ot induirry, and the fune honeſt prinei- 
pes. Ey this means I think I have a 
fair chance, that one or other of them 
ny grow conulerable in ſome wav of 
life or other, whether it be in the army, 
or in the fleet, in trade, or any of the 
three learned profeſſions; for you muſt 
know, Sir, that from long experience 
and obſervation, I am periuaded of 
what ſeems a paradox to moſt of thoſe 
with whom I converſe, name'r, that a 
man who has miny children, and gives 
then a good education, is more likely 
to raiſe a tamily, than he who has but 
one, notwithſtanding he leaves him his 
whole eftate, For this reaton I cannot 
forbcar amuſing myſelf with figding out 
a general, an admiral, or an allerman 
of London, a divine, a phytictan, or a 
lawyer among my little people who are 
now perhaps in petticoats; and when 
I fee the motherly airs of my liz 
daughters when they are playing with 
their puppets, I cannot bur flatter my- 
ſelf that their huſbands and children will 
be happy in the pollethon of ſuc} wives 
and mothers, 


It vou are u father, you will not per- 
Vopr 
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haps think this letter wnpert:iaent; but 
if you are a ſingle man, you will not 
know the meaning of it, and probably 
throw it into the fire: whatever you de- 


termine of it, you may aſſure yourſelf 
that it comes from one who 15 your moi 
humble iceegyant and well wr, 

0 PaiLOCAMUS. 


Ne DI. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


DURUM:!: SED LEVIUS FIT PATTIENTIA 


QUICQUID CORKIGEAKE Zr 


NFFAS. 
Hor. On. XZIV., L. 1. VER. 19. 


IS HARD: BUT WHEN WE NEEDS MUST BEAR, 
ENDUKING PATIENCE MAKES THE BURDEN LIGHT. 


S ſome of the fineſt compoſitions 
among the ancients are in alle- 

gory, I have endeavoured, in leveral of 
my papers, to revive that way of writ- 
ing, and lupe I have not been altogether 
umuccctstul in it; for | find there is al- 
wiys a great demand for thoſe par icu- 
Ii papcre, and cangot but oblerve that 


feverat aubers hive entervrornred of 


late to excel in works of this naue. 
Among theic, I do not know ary one 
who has fucceclod better than a very ins 

enious gentleman, to wn⁴ꝰοp Jam oh- 
Reel for the tullowing picce, and who 
was the author of the viion in thc 40th 


paper. U 


OW are we tortured with the ab- 
fence of whit we cover to poſt-ts, 
when it app-ars to be leib to us! Ve hat 
excurſhas bees the ſoul make in unagl- 
pation altern Aud how does it tuen 
into itte! again, more ſcoluhly fond 
and dejecied, at the ditzyppointment! Our 
grief, in{tcad of having recourie to rea- 
fon, which might reitrain it, tearches 
to find a further nourith:nent. It calls 
upon memory to rei”: the leveral pal- 
ſages and circumſtances of iatist actions 
which we formerly en,ov=l; the pca- 
ſures we purchaſed by that rickes that 
are taken from us; or the power and 
ſplendor of our departed honvuts; or the 
voice, the words, the looks, the tem- 
per, and affections, of our friends that 
are deceaſed. It needs muſt happen 
from hence that the paſſion ſhould orien 
ſwell to ſuch a ze as to burſt the heart 
which contains it, it time did not make 
theſe circumſtances leſs ſtrong and live- 
ly, fo that reaſon ſhould become a more 
equal match for the paſſion, or if an- 
other defire which becomes more prelent 
. 
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du not overpower them with a liver 
repreſentation. I heſe are thoughts hic! 
I had, when I fell into a kind of vifiui 
upon this ſubject, and may therefore 
ſtand for a proper introductien to a 1052 

Limon of it, 
found yſelf upon a naked ſhore, 
witty company whote afſllifted counie- 
nances viineticd their conditions. Be- 
tore us lowed a water deep, filent, and 
called tar river of Tears, which, iiſuing 
ti om two fountains on an upper ground, 
encompalſed an ifland that lay before 
us. Dae bout which plied in it was old 
a. tattered, having been ſometime; 
overier by the impatience and haſte c 
{n2 prulngers to arrive at the other 
ie, Lins unmediately was brought to 
vs by .i15$ftortune who ſteers it, and we 
were all preparing to take our places, 
hen there appeared a woman of a mild 
and compoted behaviour, who began ta 
deter us trom it, by repreſenting tl: 
dan gers which would attend our voyage. 
He-nun tome who knew her for Pa- 
tic1ice, and tome of thoſe too who unt! 
then cicd the loudeſt, were perſuade 
by her, and returned back. The reit 
of us went in, and ſhe (whole good- 
nature weuld not fuffer her to foxſake 
pertuas in trouble) deſired leave to ac 
company us, that the might at leaſt ad- 
r1n:fter ſome tmall comtort or advice 
white we ſailed. We were no ſooner 
enbaiked, but the boat was pulhed cf, 
we fert was ſpread; and being fille:! 
with hvhs, which are the winds of that 
country, we made a paſſage to the fzr- 
tier bank, through ſeveral difficultics 
of which tze moſt of us ſeemed utterly 

regardleſs. 
When we landed, we perceived ths 
iland to be ſtrangely overcaſt with fogs, 
Wits 
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which no brightneſs could pierce, (> that 
a kind of gloomy horror fat always 
brooding over it. This had ſomething 
in it very ſhocking to eaſy tempers, in- 
ſomuch that ſome others, whom Patience 
had by this time gained over, left us 
here, and privily conveyed themſelves 
round the verge of the ifland to find a 
for | by which ſhe told them they might 
elcape. 

For my part, I ſtill went along with 
thoſe who were for piercing into the cen- 
tre of the place; and joining ourſelves to 
others whom we found upon the tame 
journey, we marched folemnly, as at a fu- 
ncral, through bor.lering hedges of roſe- 
mary, and through a grove of yew- 
trees, which love to overſhadow tombs 
and flouriſh in church-yards. Here we 
heard on every fide the wailings and 
complaints of ſeveral of the inhabitants, 
who Id catt themtelves diiconfolately at 
the feet of trees; and as we chanced to 
appronch any of theſe, we might per- 
ceive them wringing their hands, beat- 
ing their breatts, tearing their hair, or 
after ſome other manner vilibly agitated 
with vexation. Our torrows were height- 
enced by the influence of what we heard 
and faw; and ont of our number was 
wrought up to ſuch a pitch of wildnefs, 
as to talk of hanging himtelf upon a 
bough which ſhot temptingly acroſs the 
path we travelled in; but he was rettin- 
ed from it by the kind endeavours of our 
above-mentioned coinpanion. 

We had now gotten into the molt 
duiky filent part of the iſland; and by 
the redoubled ſounds of fighs, which 
made 2 doleful whiitl:ng in the branches, 
the thickneſs of air, which occaſioned 
faintiſh reſoviration, and the violent 
throhbings of heart which more and 
more affected us, we found that we ap- 
proached the Grotto of Grief. It 
was a wide, hollow, and melancholy 
cave, ſunk deep in a dale, and watered 
by rivulets that had a colour between 
re! and black. Theſe crept flow and 
half congealed amongſt it's wind- 
ings, and mixed their heavy murmurs 
with the echo of groans that rolled 
through all the paſſages. In the moſt ra- 
tired part of it ſat the doleful being her- 
ſelf; the path to her was ſtrewetl with 
gonds, ſtings, and thorns; and her 
throne on which ſhe ſat was broken into 
a rock, with ragged pieces pointing up- 
wards for her to lean upon, A heavy 


mit hung above her; her head oppreſſed 
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with it reclined upon her arm: thus did 
ſhe reign over her d ſconſolate ſubhjects, 
tull of hertelf to ſtupidity, in eternal 
pentiveneſs, and the protoundett ſilence, 
On one fide of her ſtood Deicction juſt 
dropping into a {woon, an Paleneſs 
watting to a ſkeleton; on the other fide 
were Care :nwardly tormented with ima. 
ginations, and Anguiſh ſuffering out- 
ward troubles to ſuck the blood from 
her hcart in the ſhape of vultures. The 
whole vault had a genuine diſmulneſs in 
it, which a few ſcattered lamps, whoſe 
blueiſh flames arole and funk in their 
urns, diſcovered to our eyes with in- 
creaſe. Some of us fell down, over- 
come and ſpent with what they fſuffcre ! 
m the way, and were given over to thoſe 
tormentors that ſtood on cither hand of 
the preſence; others, galled and morti- 
hed with pain, recovered the entrance, 
where Patience, whom we had left be- 
hind, was ſtill waiting to receive us. 

With her (whoſe company was now 
hecome more grateful to us hy the want 
we had found of her) we winded round 
the grotto, and aſcended at the hack of 
it, out of the mournful dale in whore 
bottom it lay. On this eminence we 
halted, by h-r atvice, to pant for breath ; 
and lifting our cves, which until then 
were fixed downwards, telt a ſullen fort 
of ſatis faction, in oblerving through the 
ſhades what numbers had entered the 
and. This ſatis faction, which appears 
to have ill- nature in it, was excuicibleg 
hecaute it happened at a time when we 
were too much taken up with our own 
concern, to have re{pe& to that of others; 
and therefore we did not conſider them 
as ſuffering, but ourſelves as not tutff:r- 
ing in the molt forlorn eſtate. It hat 
alſo the groun:-l-work of humanity and 
compathon in it, though the mind was 
then too dark an too deeply engaged 
to perceive it; but as we proceeded on- 
wards, it began to diſcover itlelt, and 
from obſerving that others were unhap- 
py, we came to queſtion one another, 
when it was that we met, and what were 
the lad occahons that brought us toge- 
ther. Then we heard cur ſtories, we 
compared them, we mutually gave 2nd 
received pity, and fo by degrees became 
tolerable company. 

A conſiderable part of the troub'e- 
ſome road was thus d:c-ived; at length 
the openings among the trees grew 
larger, the air ſecmecl thinner, it lay 
with le:s oppreſſion upon us, and we 
could 
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eould now and then diſcern trafts in it 
of a lighter greyneſs, like the breakings 
of day, ſhort in duration, much enliven- 
ing, and called in that country Gleams 
© of Amulement.* Within a ſhort while 
theſe gleams began to appear more fre- 
quent, and then brighter and of a longer 
continuance; the ſighs that hitherto fill- 
ed the air with to much dolcfuincſs, al- 
tered to the ſound of the common 
breezes, and in general the horrors of the 
iſland were abated. 

When we had arrived at laſt at the 
ford by which we were to paſs out, we 
met with thoſe faſhionable mourners, 
who had heen ferried over along with 
us, and who being unwilling to go as 
far as we, had coaſted by the ſhore to 
find the place, where they waited our 
coming; that by ſhewing themſelves to 
the world only at the time when we did, 
they night ſeem alto to have been among 
the troubles of the grotto. Here the 
waters that rolled on the other tide fo 
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up and filent, were much dried up, 
and it was an eaſier matter for us to 
wade over. 

The river being croſſed, we were re- 
ceived upon the further bank by our 
friends and acquaintance, whom Com- 
fort had brought out to congratulate 
our appearance in the worl4{ again. 
Some of theſe blamed us for ftaying ſo 
long away from them; others adviſed 
us againſt all temptations of going back 
again; every one was cautious net to 
renew our trouble, by aſking any par- 
ticulars of the journey; and all con- 
cluded, that in a caſe of ſo much melan- 
choly and affliction, we could not have 
made choice of a fitter companion than 
Patience. Here Patience, appearing ſe- 
rene at her praiſes, — us over to 
Comfort. Comfort ſmiled at his re- 
ceiving the charge; immediately the ſky 
purple on that fide to which he turned, 
and double day at once broke in upon 
me, 
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MELIUS, PEJUS, PROSIT, OBSIT, NIL VIDENT NISI QUOD LUBENT. 
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TEA. HrAUT. ACT. 1v. 8c. 1 


BETTER OR WORSE, PROFITABLE OR DISADVANTAGEQUS, THEY SEE NOTHIN. 
BUT WHAT THEY LIST. - 


W HEN men read, they taſte the 
matter with which they are en- 
rertained, according as their own re- 
ſpective ſtudies and inclinations have 
prepared them, and make their reflec- 
tons accordingly. Some peruſing Ro- 
man writers, would find in them, what- 
ever the ſubject of the dilcourſes were, 
parts which implied the grandeur of 
that people in their warfare or their po- 
Intics. As for my part, who am a mere 
Spe&ator, I drew this morning conclu- 
fions of their eminence in what I think 
great, to wit, in having worthy ſenti- 
ments, from the reading a comedy of 
Terence. The play was the Self-Tor- 
mentor. It is from the beginning to 
the end 2 perfect picture of human life, 
but I did not obſerve in the whole one 
paſſage that could riſe a laugh. How 
well diſpoted mult that people be, who 
could be entertained with ſatisfaction by 
fo ſober and polite mirth? In the feſt 
feene of the comedy, when one of the 
old men accuſes the other of imperti- 
nence for interpoling in his affairs, he 


anſweri— I am a man, and cannot 
© help feeling any ſorrow that can ar- 
© rive at man.“ It is ſaid, this ſentence 
was received with an univerſal applauſe. 
There cannot be a greater argument of 
the general good underſtanding of a 
»2ople, than a ſud:len conſent to give 
their approbation of a ſentiment which 
has no emotion in it. If it were ſpoken 
with ever ſo great {kill in the actor, the 
manner of uttering that ſentence could 
have nothing in it which could ftrike 
any but people of the greateſt humani- 
ty, nay people elegant and ſkilful in 
obſervations upon it, It is poſſible he 
might have laid his hand on his breaſt, 
and with a winning infinnation in his 
countenance, expreſſed to his neighbour 
that he was a man who made his cafe his 
own; yet I will engage a player in Co- 
vent Garden might hit ſuch an attitude 
a thouſand times before he would have 
been regarded, I have heard that a mi- 
niſter of fate in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth had all manner of books and bal- 
lads vrought to him, of what kind ſo- 

ever,; 
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ever, and took great notice how much 
they took with the people; upon which 
he would, and certainly might, very well 
judge of their preſent diſpoſitions, and 
the moſt proper way of applying them 
according to his own purpoſes. What 
paſſes on the ſtage, and the reception it 
meets with from the audience, is a very 
uſeful inſtruction of this kind. Accord- 
ing to what you may obſerve there on 
our ſtage, you ſee them often moved ſo 
directly again:t all common ſenſe and 
humanity, that you would be apt to pro- 
nounce us à nation of ſavages. It can- 
not be called a miſtake of what is plea- 
fant, but the very contrary to it is what 
molt aſſuredly takes with them. The 
other night an old woman carried of 
with a pain in her fide, with all the dif- 
tortions and anguiſh of countenance 
which is natural to one in that con:lition, 
was laughed and clapped off the ſtage. 
Terence's comedy, which I am ſpeaking 
of, is indec | wiitten as if he hoped to 
pleale none but ſuch as had as good a 
taite as himiclf. I could not but re- 
fle& upon the natural deſcription of the 
innocent young woman made by the ſer 

vant to his maiter. * When I came to 
© the houſe," ſaid he, an old woman 
opened the door, and I followed her 
in, becauſe I could by entering upon 
them unawares better obſerve what 
was your miſtreſo's ordinary manner 
of ſpending her time, the only way of 
judging any one's inclinations and ge- 
nius. I found her at her needle in a 
fort of ſecond mourning, which ſhe 
wore for an aunt ſhe had lately loft. 
She had nothing on but what ſhewed 
ſhe dreſſed only for herſelf. Her hair 
hung negligently about her ſhoulders. 
She had none of the arts with which 
others uſe to ſet themſelves off, but 
had that negligence of perſon which 
is remarkable in thoſe who are careful 
of their minds Then ſhe had a maid 
who was at work near her that was a 
{lattern, becauſe her miſtreſs was care- 
leſs; which I take to be another ar- 
gument of your ſecurity in her; for 
the go · betweens of women of intrigue 
are rewarded too well to be dirty. 
When you were named, and I told her 
you deſired to ſee her, ſhe threw down 
her work for joy, covered her face, 
and decently hid her tears. He mult 
be a very good actor, and draw atten- 
tion rather from his own character than 


the words of the author, that could gain 
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it among us for this ſpeech, though ſo 
full of — and ſenſe. 

The intolerable folly and confidence 
of players putting in words of their own, 
does in a great meaſure feed the abſurd 
taſte of the audience. But however that 
is, it is ordinary for a cluſter of coxcombs 
to take up the houſe to themſelves, and 
equally inſult both the actors and the 
company. Theſe ſavages, who want 
all manner of regard and deference to 
the reſt of mankind, come only to ſhew 
themſelves to us, without any other 
purpuie than to let us know they de- 
ſpite us. 

The groſs of an audience is compoſed 
of two ſorts of people, thoſe who know no 
pleaſure but of the body, and thoſe who 
improve or command corporeal pl-a- 
tures, by the ad.lition of fine ſentiments 
of the mind. Act preſent the intelligent 
part of the company re wholly ſubdued, 
by the infurrections of thoſe who know 
no fatisfattions but what they have in 
common with all other animals, 

This is the reaſon that when a ſcene 
tending to procreation is acted, you ſee 
the whole pit in ſuch a chuckle, and cid 
I-tchers, with mouths open, Rare at 
thole looſe gelticulations on the ſtage 
with ſhameful carnettneſs; when the juſt- 
eſt pictures of human life in it's calm 
dignity, and the propereit ſentiments for 
the conduct of it, piſs by like mere nar- 
ration, as conducing only to lomewhat 
much better which is to come after. I 
have ſeen tlie witole houſe at fome times 
in fo proper a difpolr ion, that indeed I 
have trembled tor the boxes, and feared 
the entertainment would end in the re- 
preſentation ot the rape of the Sabines. 

I would not be underttood in his talk 
to argue that nothing is toleraHle or. the 
ſtage but what has an imw-date ten- 
dency to the promotion of vutue. On 
the contrary, I can allow, provided 
there is nothing againſt the interetts t 
virtue, and is not offenſive to good- 
manners, that things of an indifferent 
nature may be repretented. For this 
reaſon I have no exception to the well 
drawn rulticities in the Country Wake; 
and there is ſomething fo miraculouſly 
pleaſant in Dogget's acting the aukwwrd 
triumph and comic lorrow of Hob in 
different circumſtances, that I ſhall not 
be able to ſtay away whenever it is act - 
ed. All that vexes me is, that the gal- 
lantry of taking the cu:igels for Glou- 
ceſterſhire, with the pride of heart in 

6 K 2 tucking 
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tncking himſelf up, and taking aim at 
his adverſary, as well as the other's pro- 
teſtation in the humanity of low ro- 
mance, that he could not promiſe the 
*{quire to break Hob's head, but he 
would, if he could, do it in love; then 
flouriſh and begin: I fav, what vexes 
me ts, that ſich excellent touches as 
thetic, as well as the ſquire's being out 
of all patience at Hub's fuccels, and 
venturing himſelf into the crowd, are 
circumſtances hardly taken notice of, 
and the height of the jeſt is only in the 
very point that heals are broken. I am 
confident, were there a ſcene written, 
wherein Pinkethman ſhould break his 
leg by wriftling with Bullock, and 
Dicky came in to ſet it, without one 
word faid but what ſhould be according 
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to the exact rules of ſurgerv in making 
this extenſion, and binding up his leg, 
the whole honte world he in a row of 
applauſe at the diſſembled anguth cot 
the patient, the help given by hiw who 
threw him down, and the handy arldrets 
and arch looks of the furgeun. Io 
enumerate the entrance of ghoſts, the 
embattling of armies, the noiſe of he- 
roes in love, with a thouſand other enor- 
mities, would he to tranigrets the bounces 
of this paper, for which reaſon it is po- 
ſible they may have hereafter diſtinct 
diſcourtes; not forgetting any of the 
audience who ſhall tet up for actors, and 
interrupt the play on the itage: and 
plavers who ſhall prefer the applauſe of 
fools to that of the reaſonable part of 
the company. p 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5. 


PELEO CMNES DEHINC EX ANIMO MUTTIERF:., 


TER. EN, ACT: 1. sc. 3. 


FROM HENCEFORWARD I BLOT OUT OF MY THOUGHTS ALL MEMORY OF vo- 
MANKIND. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
OU haveoften mentioned with great 

vehemence and indignation the 
miſdehaviour of people at church; but I 
am at preſent to talk to you on that ſub- 
ject, and complain to you of one, whom 
at the ſame time I know not what to ac- 
cuſe of, except it be looking too well 
there, and diverting the eyes of the con- 

regation to that ene object, Rowever, 

have this to fay, that ſhe might have 
ſtaid at her own pariſh, and not come to 
perplex thoi: who are otherwiſe intent 
upon their duty. 

Laſt Sunday was ſcven- night TI went 
into a church not far from London 
Bridge; but I with I had been contented 
to go to my own pariſh, I am (ure it had 
been better for me; I lay, I went to 
church thither, and got into a pew very 
near the pulpit. I had hardly been ac- 
commodated with a lcat, before there en- 
tered into the aille a young lady in the 
very bloom of youth and beauty, and 
dreſſed in the moſt elegant manner ima- 
ginable. Her form was fuch, that it 
engaged the eyes of the whole congrega- 
tion in an inſtant, and mine among the 
reſt, Though we were all thus fixed 
upon her, ſhe was not in the lraſt out of 


countenance, or under the lealt diſorder, 


though unattended by any cne, and not 
ſeeming to know particularly where to 
place herfſcit. However, ſhe had not in 
the leaſt a confident aſpect, but moved 
on with the moſt graceful modeity, every 
one making way until the came to a {cat 
juſt over-againft that in Which I was 
placed. The deputy of the ward ſat in 
that pew, and ſhe ſtood oppoſite to him, 
and at a glance into the feat, though ſlie 
did not appear the leaſt acquainted with 
the gentleman, was let in, with a con- 


fuſion that ſpoke much admiration at the 


novelty of the thing. The fervice im- 
mediately began, and ſhe compoſed her- 
ſelf for it with an air of ſo much go.d- 
neſs and ſweetneſs, that the contethion 
which the uttered fo as to be hcard where 
J fat, appeare.l an act of humiliation 
more than ſhe had occaſion for. The 
truth is, her beauty had ſomething ſo 
innocent, and yet fo fublimc, that we 
all gazed upon her like a phantom. 
None of the pictures which we behold 
of the beſt Italian painters have any 
thing like the ſpirit which appeared in 
her countenance, at the different ſenti- 
ments exprefled in the ſeveral parts of 
divine ſervice. That gratitude and joy 
at a thankſgiving, that lowl:neis and 
forrow at the prayers for the fick and 

diſtreſſcal, 


— 
diſtreſſed, that triumph at the paſſig:s 


which gave inftances of the Divine mer- 
cv. which appeared reſpectively in her 
alpen, will be in my memory to my 
lu hr. 1 pr teſt to you, Her, ſhe 
ſlutpended the devotion of every one 
arour 4 her; and the caſe fhe did every 
thing with, hn difoericd the cou 
diflike and heſttatton in approving what 
16 . -e::ent, 100 frequent ann. onrut, Io 
a rerieral attention 21d enter tuamment in 
iervins her behaviour. All the while 
tht we wore gazing at her, the rook 
notice of no object about her, but had 
an art of ſeeming aukwardly attentive, 
v hatever elie her ves were accidentauy 
thr wn upon. One thing, dot, was 
v1riicular, ſhe Rood the whole rue, 
and never knecled or fat : I dont guet- 
tion but that was to ſhow heri tft with 
tie Froater a:lvantro, and tot torth; to 
Vetter grace her hands and arms, lifted 
ny with the molt ardent deren; anc 
her boſom, the faireſt that ever was 
teen, bare to obſervation; wit.ie the, 
you muſt think, knew nothing of the 
concern the gave others, any other than 
as an example of devotion, that threw 
berfe;f out, without regard to dre or 
garment, all contrition, nl lone of all 
worldiv regards, in ct of devotion. 
il, now the organ was to play a vo- 
luntary, and the was fo tkilful in muſic, 
and fo touched with it, that ſhe kept 
time not only with ſome motion of her 
he1d, but alſo with a different air in her 
c intenance. When the muſc was 
Irons and bold, {he looked exalted, bit 
ſcriaus; when lively ani airy, ſhe was 
(ming and gracious; vrhen the notes 
ert more {oft and languiſning, the was 
kit and full of pity. When the had now 
male it vittble to the whole congregation, 
ty h:r motion and ear, that the could 
dance, anc! the wanted now only to intorm 
fis that ſue could fing too, when the 
prilmn w2s given out, her voice was di{- 
tinginhed above all the reſt, or rather 
pevple did not exert their own in order 
to hear her. Never was anv hearil 10 
iweet and to ſtrong. The organiſt ob- 
{-rvet it, and he thought fit to play to 
her only, and the fweiled every note, 
wen the found the had thrown vs all 
out, and had the lait verte to herielf in 
uch a manner 2s the whole congrega- 
tion was intent upon her, in the lame 
manner as we ler in the carhedrals they 
de on the perſon who ſings alone the 
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anthem. Well, it came at lai to the 
lermon, and our voung iady would not 
loſe her part in thit neither: for the fix- 
el her eve unon the preacher, and as he 
td ann thing ſhe approved, with one 
of Charles Viather's tine tabies, the ſet 
down the tentonce, at once ſhewirt her 
he hand, the gold pen. her ronginets 
in wriing, god her unlgment in mk 
Io ſum up whai Tl 
wind by this long and particular ic- 
count, I mein to appeal to you, whe- 
ther it is rent wahls that foch a crew 
ture as this mall come from a janty part 
cf the town uni vive hertelf ſuch vicleat 
arrs, to the clint ance of an mnocert 
ane motenve conmregation, with her 
ſluhlimitieg. The tact, I aſſure you, 
Was as I have rciated, But f hat like 
to have forgot another very conſiderable 
purtcmar. As toon 1s church was 
done, ſhe nomecdiately tepptd out of her 
PEW, and fell inta the {ft pitty- pat 
uu, forfooth, wondertuliv gut of coun- 
tenance, tolling her head up and down, 
as tlie fwim along the body of the 
I, with {everal others of the 


* ' 0 
ing win to write, 


church. 
inhihitants, followed her out, and frw 
her hold up her fan to an hickney-coach 
at a diſtance, who inunediately came up 
to her, and ſhe whipped into it with 
great nimblenets, pulled the door with 
a bowing mien, as it the had been uſed 
to a better glaſs, She faid aloud—— 
© You know where to go, and drove 
oF, By this time the beit of the con- 
gregation was at the church-door, and 
could hear ſome fav—* A very fine 
* lady; others —* ii) warrant you, 
* the is no better than ſhe ſhould be:“ 
and one very wile old lady ſaid—“ She 
* ought to have been taken up.“ Mr. 
Spectator, I think this matter lies wholly 
betore vou: for the offence does not 
come under any lu, though it is ap- 
parent this creature came among us onl 

to give berielt ars, and enjoy her full 
twing in being adavnred, I deſire you 
will print this, that the may be confined 
to her own parith ; for I can aſſure you 
there is no attending any thing elſe in 
a place where ſhe is a novelty. She has 
been talked of a nong us ever ſince un- 
der the name of Phantom : but I would 
arivide her to come no more; for there 
is o ſtrong a party made by the women 
azwualt her, that the mult expect th 

will not be exceilert a ſecond time in (6 
outrageous a manner, without doing 


her 
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her ſome inſult. Young women, who 
aſſume after this rate, an l affect expol- 
ing themſelves to view in congregations 
at the other end of the town, are not 0 
mitchievous, becautle they are rivalled 
by more of the ume ambition, who will 
not let the reit of the company be par- 
ticular: but in the name of the whole 
congregation where I was, I delire you 


to keep theſe agreeable diſturbanees out 
of the city, where ſobriety of manners 
is (till preſerved, and all glaring and 
oſte ntatious behaviour, even in things 
laudable, diſcountenanced. I wiſh you 
may never fee the Phantom, and am, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 

+ RaLPH WoxDER, 


No DIV. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBERS8. 


LEPUS TUTE ES, ET PULPAMENTUM OU ZRTYS., 


Tek. EUN. ACT. J- $C, 1. 


YOU ARE A HARE YOUKGSELF, A D WANT DAINTIES, FORSOOTHs» 


T is a great convenience to thoſe who 

want wit to turmſh out a converſi- 
tion, that there is ſomething or other in 
all companies where it 1s wanted, tub- 
ſtituted in it's {tead, which, according 
to their taſte, docs the buſinets as well. 
Of this nature is the agreeable pattime 
in country -ha!is of crofs purpoſes, que(- 
tions and commands, and the like. A 
little ſuperior to theſe are thoſe who can 
play at crambo, or cap verſes, Ihen 
above them are ſuch as can make vertes, 
that is, rhyme; and among thoute who 
have the Latin tongue, ſuch as uſe to 
make what they call Golden V-rlſcs. 
Commend me allo to thule who have not 
brains enough fer any of theſe exerciies, 
and vet do not give up their pretenſions 
to mirth. Thete can flap youu on the 
back unawares, laugh loud, aſk you 
how you do with a twang on your ſou] - 
ders, ſay you are dull to day, and laugh 
a voluntary to put you in humour; not 
to mention the laborious way among 
the minor poets, of making things come 
into ſuch and tuch a ihape, as that of 
an ey, an hand, an ax, or any thing 
that n bod had ever thought on efore 
for that purpote, or which wou'd have 
coit a great deal of pains to accompliſh 
it if they dil. But all theſe methods, 
though they are mechanical, and may 
be arrived at with the ſmalleſt capacity, 
do not ſerve an honeſt gentleman who 
wants wit tor his ordinary occaſions ; 
therefore it is abſolutely neceſlary that 
the poor in imagination ſhould have 
ſomething which may be ſerviceable to 
them at all hours upon all common oc- 
currences. That which we call punning 


is therefore gruaily affected by men of 


ſinall intellects. Theſe men need not 
be concerned with you for the whole 
ſentence ; but if they can ſay a quaint 
thing, or bring in a word which tounds 
like any one word you have ſpoken to 
them, they can turn the diſcourſe, or 
diftract you fo that you cannot go on, 
and by conſequence if they cannot be 
as witty as you are, they can hinder 
vor being any wittier than they are. 
Thus if you talk of a candle, he can 
deal with you; and if you aſk him to 
he'p Hou to ſome bread, a punſter ſhould 
think himſelf very ill bred if he did not; 
and if he is not as well-bred as your- 
ſelt, he hopes for grains of allowance. 
It you do not underſtand that laſt fancy, 
you mult recollect that bread is made of 
grain; and ſo they go on for ever, with- 

out poſſibility of being exhauſted, 
There are another kind of people of 
ſmall faculties, who ſupply want of wit 
with want of breeding; and becauſe 
women are both by nature and educa- 
tion more offended at any thing which is 
immodeſt, than we men are, thele are 
ever harping upon things they ought 
not to aliude to, and deal mightily in 
double meanings. Every one's own 
obiervation will ſuggeſt inſtances enough 
of this kind, without my mentioning 
any; for your double meaners are dif- 
peried up and down through all parts 
of town or city where there are any to 
oſſend, in order to ſet off themſelves. 
Theſe men are mighty loud laughers, 
and held very pretty gentlemen with the 
ſillier and unbred part of womankind. 
But above all already mentioned, or 
any who ever were, or ever can he in 
the world, the happieſt and ſureſt to be 
pleaſant, 
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Neaſant, are a fort of people whom we 
— not indeed lately heard much of, 
and thoſe are your Biters. 

A. Biter is one who tells you a thin 
you have no reaſon to diſbelicve in itſelf, 
and perhaps has given you, before he 
bit you, no reaſon to diſbelieve it for 
his ſaying it; and if you give him credit, 
laughs in your face, and triumphs that 
he has deceived you. In a word, a 
Biter is one who thinks you a fool, be- 
cauſe you do not think him a knave. 
This deſcription of him one may inhilt 
upon to be a juit one; for what elſe but 
a degree of knavery is it, to pr puny 
upon deceit for what you gain of an- 
other, be it in point ot wit, or interelt, 
or any thing elle ? 

This way of wit is called Biting, by 
a metaphor taken from beaſts of prey, 
which devour harmleſs and, unarmed 
animals, and look upon them as their 
tood wherever thev meet them. The 
ſharpers about town very ingeniouily 
underttood themſelves to be to the un- 
detigning part of mankind what foxes 
are to lambs, and therefore uſed the 
word Biting, to expreſs any exploit 
wherein they have over-reached any in- 
nocent and inadvertent man of his purſe. 


Theie raſcals of late years have been 


the gallants of the town, and carried it 
with a faſhionable haughty air, to the 
diſcouragement of modeity, and all ho- 
neſt arts. Shallow fops, who are go- 
verned by the eye, and admire every 
thing that ſtruts in vogue, took up from 
the ſharpers the phraſe of Biting, and 
uſed it upon all occaſions, either to diſ- 
own any nonſenſical ſtuff they ſhould 
talk themſelves, or evade the force of 
wat was reaſonably fail by others, 
Fnus, when one of theſe cunning crea- 
tures was entered into a debate with 
you, whether it was practicable in the 
preſent ſtate of affairs to accompliſh ſuch 
a propoſition, and you thought he had 
let fall what deſtroyed his fide of the 
queſtion, as ſoon as you looked with an 
earneſtneſs ready to lay hold of it, he 
immediately cried—* Bite,” and you 
were immediately to acknowledge all 
that part was in jeſt. They carry this 


to all the extravagance imaginable, and 
if one of thele witlings knows any par- 
ticulars which may give authority to 
what he ſays, he is ſill the more inge- 
Mous if he impotes upon your credulity- 
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remember a remarkable inſtance of this 
kin'l, There came up a ſhrewd young 
fellow to a plain young man, his coun» 
tryman, and taking him aſide with a 
grave concerned countenance, gocs on 
at this rate: © I ſee you here, and have 
* you heard nothing out of Yorkſhire! 
© —You look fo ſurpriſed you could not 
© have heard of it—and yet the particu- 
© lars are ſuch, that it cannot be falſe : 
I am forryT am got into it ſo far that 
© I now muſt tell you; but I know not 
© but it may be four your ſervice to 
© know—On Tueſtlay lait, juſt after 
dinner— you know his manner is to 
© ſmoke, opening his box, your father 
© tell down dead of an apoplexy.” The 
vouth ſhewed the filial forrow which 
he ought Upon which the witty man 
cried—“ Bite, there is nothing in all 
© this, '—— 

To put an end to this filly, i- 
cious, frivolous way at once, I will 
give the reader one late inſtance of a 
Bite, which no Biter for the future will 
ever be able to equal, though I heartily 
wiſh him the ſame occation. It is a ſu- 
peritition with ſome turgeons who beg 
the bodies of condemred malefaRors, to 
go to the gaol, and bargain for the car- 
caſe with the criminal himſelf. A good 
honcſt fellow did fo latt ſeſſions, and 
was admitted to the condemned men on 
the morning wherein they died. The 
ſurgeon communicared his buſineſs, and 
fell into diſcourſe with a little fellow, 
who refuſed twelve ſhillings, and in- 
ſiſted upon fifteen for his body. The 
fellow, who killed the officer of New- 
gate, very forwardly, and like a man 
who was wiiling to deal, told him— 
© Look you, Mr. Surgeon, that litle 
© dry fellow, who has been halt- tarved 
all his life, and is now hait dead with 
fear, cannot anſwer your purpoſe. I 
have ever lived high and freely, my 
veins are full, I have not pined in im- 
priſonment; you fee my creit ſwells 
to your knife, and after Jack-Catch 
has done, upon my honour you will 
© find me as ſound as ever a bullock in 
© any of the markets. Come, tor twen- 
* ty ſhillings I am your man.“ Says 
the ſurgeon—* Done, there is 2 guinea.” 
This witty rogue took the money, and 
as ſoon as he had it in his fiſt, cries— 


Bite, I am to be hanged in _ 
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WON MAFO DENIOUVE NAUCT MARSUM AUGURENS, 

WON VICANOS ARUGPICES, NON DF CIRCO ASTROLOGOS/, 

NUN ISFACOS CON FF cron ES, NON INTEKPRETE: SOMNIUME 
NON EET SUNT II, AUT SCIFNTIA, AUT ARTE DIVINA, 

8 SUPERETITIOSTI YATEC, IMFUDENTECQUE HARIOLY, 

AYT IS EFH TES, AUT 1 SANI, AUT QUIBVUS ECESTAL IMPERATS3: 
QUI SUT QUESTUS cas AFI TAT SUSCETFANT SENTENTIAS, 
QUI £1 BI SEMITANMN X GN SAPIUNT, ALTERT MONSTRANT van, 
QUINUS PIVITIAS POLYTICENTUR, AB IIS DRACHMAM PETUNTS 
BE Zi ITIIS DEDUCANT DRACHMAM, REEDANT CATERAs 


ENS NIV. 


AUVGCUES 1D SOOTHSAYERT, 45 T ROTOR, 


1 V * 1 55 


K INTERPRETERS OF DKFAMS, 


I NE #2 CONSULT, AND HFARTILY rie: 


VAIN "HEIR PRETENCI 
o GOIN FM AGCINARY 
WAND + 


% MOR E 
'\CHEMES THEY DRAW 
"RS THFWSELVEC, THEY GUIDE ANOTHER'S res; 


THAN HUMAN EXKICLY 


ASD FP POOR SEYPENCE PrOMICE COUNTYIESS WEALTHS 
LET TAE, IF THEY EXPECT TO BE BELIBVED, 
bEDUECT THE SIXPEACE, AND BESTOW THE RECT. 


HOSE who ave maintained that 

men wow! be more miterable than 
beats, were their hopes confined to this 
lite only, among other conſiderations 
take notice that the latter are only af- 
fli Ted with the anguith of the preſent 
evil, whereas the former are very often 
pained by the re!-ction on hat is paſſ- 
ed, and the fear cr what is to come. 
This fear of any tuture difficulties or 
misfortunes is ſo natural to the mind, 
that were a man's lorrows and diſguie— 
tudes ſummed up at the end of his lite, 
it would generally be found that he had 
ſuffered more from the apprehenſon of 
ſuch evils as never happened to him, 
than from thole ils which had really 
befallen him. To this we may add, 
that among thoſe evils which befal us, 
there are many that have heen more 
painful to us in the proſpect, than by 
their actual preſſure, 

This natural i npatience to look into 
Futurity, and to know what acciclents 
may happen to us hereafter, has given 
birth to many ricdliculous arts and in- 
ventions. Some found the preſcience 
on the lines of a man's hand, others on 
the features of his face; ſome on the 
fgnatnres which nature has impreſſed 
on his bo ly, and others on his own 
hand-writing: ſome red men's fortunes 
in the lis, as others have ſearched after 
them in the entrai's of beaſts, or the 


flights ol birds. Men of the belt ſenſe 


have hen touched more or leſs with theſe 
geroundleis horrors and pretages of futu— 
rity, upon turveying the mott ind:fforent 
works at nature. Can any thing be more 
ſurpriſing than to conſider Cicero, who 
made the greateſt figure at the bar, and 
in the ſenate of the Roman cominon- 
wealth, and, at the ſame time, outſhincd 
all the philoſophers of antiquity in his 
library and in his retirements, as buſv- 
ing himlelf in the college of augurs, 
and oblerving with a religious attention, 
after what manner the chickens pecked 
the ſeveral grains of corn which were 
thrown to them ? 

Notwithſtanding theſe follies are pretty 
well worn out of the minds of the wife 
and learned in the preſent age, multi- 
tudes of weak and ignorant perſons are 
{till flaves to them. There are num- 
berleſs arts of prediction among the vul- 
gar, which are too trifling to enume- 
rate; and infinite obſervation of days, 
numbers, voices, and figures, which 
are regarded by them as portents and 
prodigies. In ſhort, every thing pro- 

heſies to the ſuperſtiious man; ther: 
is ſcarce a ſtra or a ruſty piece of iron 
that lies in his way by accident. 

It is not to be conceived how many 
wizarls, gypſies, and cunning men, are 
diſperſed through all the countries and 
market-trowns ct Great Britain, not to 
mention the fortune-tellers and aſtrolo- 
gers, who live very comfortably * 

: 


the curioſity of ſeveral] well-diſpoſed 
rſons in the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter. 

Among the many pretended arts of 
divination, there is none which ſo uni- 
verſaily amuſes as that by dreams. I 
have indeed obſerved in a late ſpecula- 
tion, that there have been ſometimes, 
upon very extraordinary occaſions, ſu- 
pernatural revelatiuns made to certain 
priſons, by this means; but as it is the 
chief buſineſs of this paper to rot out 
popular errors, I mult endeavour to ex- 
pole the folly and ſuperſtition of thoſe 
perions, who, in the common and ordi- 
nary courſe of life, lay any ſtreſs upon 
things of ſo uncertain, ſhadowy, and 
chimerical a nature. This I cannot do 
more effectually than by tue following 
letter, which is dated from a quarter of 
the town that has always been the habi- 
tation of ſome prophetic Philomath ; it 
having been uſual, time out of mind, 
for all fuch people as have loſt their wits, 
to reſort to that place either for their 
cure or for their inſtruction. 


MOORFIELDS, OCTOBER 4, 113. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 

paVING long conſidered whether 
there be any trade wanting in this 
great city, after having ſurveyed very 
attentively all kinds of ranks and pro- 
feſſions, I do not find in any quarter of 
the town an Oneiro-critic, or, in plain 
Engliſh, an interpreter of dreams. For 
want of ſo uſeful a perſon, there are ſe- 
veral good people who are very much 
puzzled in this particular, and dream a 
whole year together without being ever 
the wiſer for it. I hope I am pretty well 
qualified for this office, having ſtudied 
by candle-light all the rules of art which 
have been laid down upon this ſubject. 
My great uncle by my wife's fide was a 
Scotch Highlander, and ſecond-fighted. 
J have four fingers and two thumbs 
upon one hand, and was born on the 
longeſt night of the year. My chriſtian 
and ſir- name begin and end with the 
ſame letters. I am lodged in Moor- 
fields, in a houſe that for theſe fifty 
years has been always tenanted by 3 

eonjurer, 
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If you had been in company, ſo much 


as myſelf, with ordinary women of the 
town, you muſt know that there are 
many of them who every day in their 
lives, upon ſeeing or hearing of any 
thing that is unexpected, cry—" My 
dream is out ; and cannot go to ſlecp 
in quiet the next niglit, until ſomething 
or other has happened which has ex- 
pounded the vitions of the preceding 
one. There are others who are in verv 
great pain for not heing able to recover 
the circumſtances of a dream, that made 
ſtrong impreſſions upon them while it 
laſtecl. In ſhort, Sir, there are many 
whoſe waking thoughts are wholly em- 
ployet! on their ſleeping ones. For the 
henefit, therefore, of this curious and 
inquiſitive part of my fellow-ſubje&s, I 
ſhall in the firſt place tell thoſe perſons 
what they dreamt of, who fancy thev 
never dream at all. In the next place, 
I ſhall make out any dream, upon hear- 
ing a ſingle circumſtance of it; and in 
the laſt place, ſhall expound to them the 
good or bad fortune which ſuch dreams 
2 If they do not preſage good 
uck, I ſhall defire nothing for my 
pains ; not queſtioning at the ſame time 
that thole who conſult me will be fo 
realonahie as to affo: | me a moderate 
ſhare out of any contiderabie eſtate, pro- 
fit or emolument, which I ſhal! diſcover 
to them. I interpret to the poor for no- 
thing, on condition that their names 
may be inſerted in public advertiſe- 
ments, to atteſt the truth of ſuch my 
interpretations. As for people of qua- 
lity, or others who are indiſpoſed, and 
do not care to come in perſon, I can in- 
terpret their dreams by ſeeing their wa- 
ter. I ſet aſide one day in the week for 
lovers; and interpret by the great for 
any gentlewoman that is turned of ſixty, 
after the rate of half a crown per week, 
with the utual allowances for good luck. 
I have ſeveral rooms and apartments fit- 
ted up, at reaſonable rates, for ſuch as 
have not conveniencies for dreaming at 

their own houſes. 
Titus TROPHONIUS, 


N. B. 1 am not dumb. 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10. 


CANDIDA PERPETUO RESIDE, CONCORDIA, LECTO, 
TAMQUE PARI SEMPER SIT VENUS EQUA JUGO, 

DILIGAT ILLA SENEM QUONDAM; SEZD ET ISA MARITO, 
TUNC QUOQUE CUM FUERIT, NON VIDEATUR ANUSL. 


MAT. Eri. XIII. I. 4. VER. . 


PERPETUAL HARMONY THEIR BED ATTEND, 

AND VENUS STILL THE WELL-MATCH'D PAIR REFRIEND. 
MAY SHE, WHEN TIME HAS SUNK HIM INTO YEARS, 
LOVE HER OLD MAN, AND CHERISH HIS WHITE HAIRS; 
NOK HE PERCEIVE HER CHARMS THRO' AGE DECAY, 

BUT THINK EACH HAPPY SUN HIS BKIDAL DAY. 


HE following effay is written by 

the gentleman to whom the world 
is ohliged for thoſe ſeveral excellent diſ- 
courſes which have been marked with 
the letter X. 


1 Have ſomewhere met with a fable 
that made Wealth the father of Love. 
It is certain that a mind ought, at leaſt, 
to be free from the apprehenſions of 
want and poverty, before it can fully 
attend to all the ſoftneſſes and endear- 
ments of this paſſion. Notwithſtanding 
we fee multitudes of married people, 
who are utter ſtrangers to this delightful 
paſſion amidit all the affluence of the 
molt plentiful fortunes. 

It is not ſuſſicient to make a marriage 


happy, that the humours of two people 


mould be alike; T could initance an 
hundred pair, who have not the leaſt 
| ſentiment of love remaining for one an- 
other, yet are ſo like in their humours, 
that if they were not already married, 
the whole world would defign them for 
man and wife. 

The ſpirit of love has ſomething ſo 
extremely fine in it, that it is very often 
diſturbed and loft, by ſome little acci- 
dents, which the careleſs and unpolite 
never attend to until it is gone paſt re- 
covery. 

Nothing has more contributed to 
baniſh it from a married ſtate, than too 
great a familiarity, and laying aſide the 
common rules of decency. Though I 
could give inſtances of this in ſeveral 
particulars, I ſhall only mention that of 
drels. The beaux and belles about 
town, who dreſs purely to catch one 
another, think there is no farther occa- 
ſion for the bait, when their firit deſign 
has ſucceeded, But beiides the too 


common fault in point of neatneſs, there 
are ſeveral others which I do not re- 
member to have ſeen touched upon, but 
in one of our modern comedies, where 
a French woman offering to undreis and 
dreſs herſelf before the lover of the play, 
and aſſuring her miſtreſs that it was very 
uſual in France, the lady tells her that 
it is a ſecret in dreis fhe never knew be- 
fore, and that ſhe was fo unpoliſhed an 
Engliſh woman, as to reſolve never to 
learn to dreſs even before her huſband. 

There is ſomething fo groſs in the 
carriage of ſome wives, that they loſe 
their huſbands hearts for faults, which, 
if a man has either good - nature or good 
breeding, he knows not how to tell them 
of. I am afraid, indeed, the ladies are 
generally moi faulty in this particular; 
who at their firſt giving into love, find 
the way fo ſmooth and pleatunt, that 
they fancy it is ſcarce polſbie to be tired 
in it, 

There is ſo much nicety and diſcre- 
tion required to keep love alive after 
marriage, and make converſation ſtill 
new and agreeable after twenty or thirty 
years, that I know nothing which ſcems 
readily to promile it, but an earneſt en- 
deavour to pleaſe on both files, and 
ſuperior good ſenſe on the part of the 
man. 

By a man of ſenſe, I mean one :c- 
quainted with buſineſs and letters. 

A woman very much ſettles her eſteem 
for a man, according to the figure he 
makes in the world, and the character 
he bears among his own ſex. As learn- 
ing is the chief advantage we have over 
them, it is, methinks, as ſcandalous 
and inexcuſable fur a man of fortune tv 
be illiterate, as for a woman not to 
know how to behave herielt on the not 
crdiaauy 
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#:dinary occaſions. It is this which 
tets the two ſexes at the greateſt diſtance; 
4a woman is vexed and ſurpriſed to find 
vothing more in the converſation of a 
man than in the common tattle of her 
on lex. 

Some ſmall engagement at leaſt in 
buſineſs, not only ſets a man's talents 
in the faireſt light, and allots him a 
part to act, in which a wife cannot well 
intermeddle; but gives frequent occa- 
{ons for thoſe little abſences which, 
whatever ſeeming uneaſineſs they may 
"ive, are ſome of the beſt preſervatives 
of love and deſire. 

The fair ſex are ſo conſcious to them- 
ſelves, that they have nothing in them 
which can de{-rve mtirely to engroſs the 
Whole man, that they heartily deſpiſe 
one, who, to uſe their own expreſſion, 
Aways hanging at their apron- ſtrings, 

Letitia is pretty, modeſt, tender, and 
nas lenſe enough; ſhe married Eraſtus, 
who is in a polt of ſome buſineſs, and 
has a general taſte in moſt parts of po- 
lire learning. Leætitia, wherever ſhe 
viſits, has the pleaſure to hear of ſome - 
thing which was handſomely faid or 
dene by Eraftus. Eraftus, fince his 
marriage, is more gay in his dreſs than 
ever, and in all companies is as com- 
plaiſant to Lætitia as to any other lady. 
have ſeen him give her her fan when 
it has dropped, with all the gallantry 
of a lover. When they take the air to- 
gether, Eraſtus is continually improv - 
ing her thoughts, and, with a turn of 
wit and fpirit which is peculiar to him, 
giving her an inſight into things ſhe had 
n notions of before. Letitia is tranſ- 
ported at having a new world thus open- 
e to her, and hangs upon the man that 
Lives her ſuch agreeable informations. 
Eraſtus has carried this point ſtill fur- 
ther, as he makes her daily not only 
more fond of him, but infinitely more 
fatisfied with herſelf. Eraſtus finds a 
zuſtneis or beauty in whatever the ſays 
or obſerves, that Lætitia herlelf was 
not aware of, and by his aſſiſtance, ſhe 


Nis diſcovered an hundred good quali- 


roor 


ties and accompliſhments in herſelf, 
which ſhe never before once dreamed of. 
Eraittus, with the moſt artful complai- 
ſance, in the world, by ſeveral remote 
hints, finds the means to make her ſay 
or propoſe almoſt whatever he has 4 
mind to, which he always receives as 
her own diſcovery, and gives her all the 
reputation of it. 

Erattus has a perfect taſte in paint- 
ing, and carried Lætitia with him the 
other day to ſee a collection of pictures. 
I ſometimes viſit thi: happy couple. As 
we were laſt week walking in the long 
gallery before dinner—* I have lately 
laid out ſome money in paintings,” 
fays Eraſtus; I have bought that Ve- 
nus and Adonis purely upon Lætitia's 
judgment; it coſt me threeſcore gui- 
© neas, and I was this morning offered 
© a hundred for it.” I turned towards 
Letitia, and frw her cheeks glow with 
pleaſure, while at the fame tune ſhe cult 
a look upon Eraſtus, the moſt tender 
and affectionate I ever beheld. 

Flavilla married Tom Tawdry; ſhe 
was taken with his laced coat and rich 
ſword-knot; ſhe has the mortification 
to fee Tom deipiſed by all the worthy 
part of his own tex. Tom has nothing 
to do after dinner, but to determine 
whether he wil] pare his naiis at St. 
James's, White's, or his own houſe. 
He has ſaid nothing to Flavilla ſince 
they were married, which the might not 
hare heard as well from her own wo- 
man. He however takes great care to 
keep up the ſaucy ill natured authority 
of a hutband. Whatever Flavilla hap- 
pens to aflert, Tom unmetliately con- 
tradicts with an oath by way of pre- 
face, ani My dear, I muit rei! you, 
* you talk mott confoundedly hilly.” 
Flavilla had 2 heart naturally as well 
diſpoſed for all the tenderre!s of love as 
that of Lætitia; but as love ſe! dam con- 
tinues long after eli-em, it is duncult 
to determine, at preteat, whether the 
unhappy Flavilla hates or deſpues the 
perſon mott, whom ſhe is obliged to 


* 


ad her whole fe with, X 
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DEFENDIT HUMERVS, JUNCTAQUE UMBONE PHALANGES. 


Juv. SAT. it. VER. 46, 


PRESERVED FROM SHAME BY NUMBERS ON OUR SIDE, 


8 RE is ſomething very ſublime, 
though very fancitul, in Plato's 
deſcription of the Supreme Being, that 
Truth js his body, and light his ſha- 
* dow.” According to this definition, 
there is nothing ſo centradiftory to his 
nature, as error and falſhood. The 
Platoniits had ſo juſt a notion of the 
Almighty's averſion to every thing which 
is falſe and erroneous, that they looked 
upon truth as no leſs neceſſary than vir- 
tue to qualify a human foul for the 
enjoyment of a ſeparate ſtate. For this 
reaſon as they recommended moral duties 
ro qualify and ſcaſon the will for a fu- 
ture life, ſo they preſcribed ſeveral con- 
templations and ſciences to rectify the 
underftanding. Thus Plato has called 
mathematical demonſtrations the cathar- 
tics or purgatives of the ſoul, as being 
the moſt proper means to cleanſe it from 
error, and to give it a reliſh of truth; 
which is the natural food and nouriſh- 
ment of the underſtanding, as virtue is 
the perfection and happineſs of the will. 

here are many authors who have 
ſhewn wherein the malignity of a lye 
conſiſts, and ſet forth, in proper co- 
jours, the heinouſneſs of the offence. I 
ſnall here conſider one particular kind 
of this crime, which has not been to 
much ſpoken to; I mean that abomi- 
nable practice of partv- lying. This vice 
15 ſo very predominant among us at pre- 
tent, that a man is thought of no prin- 
ciples, ho does not propagate a certain 
fvitem of lyes. The coffee houſes are 
ſupported by them, the preſs is choaked 
with them, eminent authors live upon 
them. Our bottle-converfation is fo 
infefted with them, that a party-Ive is 
grown as faſhionable an entertainment 
as a lively catch or a merry ftory : the 
truth of it is, half the great talkers in 
the nation would be ſtruck dumb, were 
this fountain of diſcourſe dried up. 
There is, however, one adlvantage re- 
ſulting from this deteſtable practice; the 
very appearances of truth are fo little 
regarded, that lyes are at pretent di- 
charged in the air, and begin io hurt 


nobody. When we hear a party-ſtory 
from a ſtranger, we confider whether he 
is a Whig or a Tory that relates it, and 
immediately conclude they are words of 
courſe, in which the honelt gentleman 
deſigns to recommend his zeal, without 
any concern for his veracity. A man 
is looked upon as bereft of common 
ſenſe, that gives credit to the relations 
of party-writers z nay his own friends 
ſhake their heads at him, and conſidler 
him in no other light than as an officious 
tool or a well- meaning idiot. When it 
was formerly the faſhion to huſband a 
Ive, and trump it up in fome extrac!- 
dinary emergency, it generally did exc- 
cution, and was not a little ferviceab!e 
to the faction that made uſe of it; but 
at preſent every man is upon his guard, 
the artifice has been too often repeated 
to take effect. 

I have frequently wondered to ſee men 
of probity, who would ſcorn to utter a 
falſhood for their own particular ad- 
vantage, give fo readily into a lye when 
it becomes the voice of their faction, 
notwithſtanding they are thoroughly ſen- 
fible of it as ſuch. How is it potlibie 
for thole who are men of honour in their 
per ſons, thus to become notorious liuars 
in their party? If we look into the bot- 
tom of this matter, we may find, I think, 
three reaſons tor it, and at the fame 
time diſcover the inſufhciency of th 
reaſons to juſtify fo criminal a practice. 

In the firſt place, men are apt to thirk 
that the guilt of a lye, and conſequent!» 
the puniſhment, may be very much di- 
minithed, if not wholly worn out, by 
the multitudes of thoſe who partake m 
it. Though the weight of a falſhoc d 
would be too heavy for one to bevr, it 
grows light in the.r imaginations, when 
it is ſhared among many. But in this 
caſe a man very much deceives himſelf ; 
guilt, when i! preads through numbers, 
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lie as heavy upon every individual of 
an offending multitude, as they would 
upon any ſingle perion had none ſhared 
with him in the offence. In a word, 
the diviſion of guiit is like to that of 
matter; though it may be ſeparated into 
infinite portions, every portion ſhall have 
the whole eſſence of matter in it, and 
conſiſt of as many parts as the whole did 
before it was divided. 

But in the ſecond place, though mul - 
titudes, who join in a lye, cannot exempt 
themſelves from the guilt, they may 
from the ſhame of it. The ſcandal of 
alye is in a manner loſt and annihilated, 
when diffuſed among ſeveral thouſands; 
as 2 drop of the blackeſt tincture wears 
away and vaniſhes, when mixed and 
confuſed in a conſiderable body of wa- 
ter; the blot is ſtill in it, but is not able 
to diſcover itfelf. This is certainly a 
very great motive to ſeveral party-of- 
tenders, who avoid crimes, not as they 
are prejudicial to their virtue, but to 
their reputation. It is enough to ſhew 
the weakneſs of this reaſon, which pal- 
liates guilt without removing it, that 
every man who is influenced by it de- 
clares himſelf in effect an infamous hy- 
pocrite, prefers the appearance of virtue 
to it's reality, and is determined in his 
conduct neither by the diftates of his 
on conſcience, the ſuggeſtions of true 
honour, nor the principles of religion. 

The third and laſt great motive for 
men's joining in a popular falſhood, or, 
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a0 I have hitherto called it, a party lye, 
notwithſtanding they are convinced of 
it as ſuch, is the doing good to a cauie 
which every party may be ſuppoſed to 
look upon as the moſt meritorious. 'The 
unſoundneſs of this principle has been 
fo often expoſed, and is fo univerſally 
acknowledged, that a man muſt be an 
utter {tranger to the principles, either of 
natural religion or chriſtianity, who ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be guided by it. If a 
man might promote the ſuppoſed good 
of his country by the blackeſt calumnies 
and falſhoods, our nation aboun:ls more 
in patriots than any other of the Chriſ- 
tian world. When Pompey was defired 
not to ſet fail in a tempeſt that would 
hazard his lite! It is neceſſary for me, 
ſays he, to fail, hut it is not neceſſryv 
for me to live: every man ſhould ſay 
to himſelf, with the ſame ſpirit It ix 
my duty to ſpeak truth, though it ig 
not my duty to be in an office.” One 
of the fathers hath carried this point fa 
high, as to declare, he would not tell a 
lye, though he were ſure to gain heaven 
by it. However extravagant fuch a pro- 
teſtation may appear, every one will 
own, that a man may ſay very reaſon- 
ably, he would not tell a lye if he were 
ſure to gain hell by it; or if you have 
a mind to ſoften the expreſſion, that he 
would not tell a lye to gain any tempo- 
ral reward by it, when he ſhould run 
the hazard of loſing much more than it 
was poſſible for him to gain. 0 


Ne DVIII. MONDAY, OCTOBER 13. 


NNES AUTEM ET HABENTUR ET DICUNTUR TYRANNI, QUI POTESTATE SUNT 
PERPETUA, IN EA CIVITATE QUA LIST TATE USA EST. 


FOR ALL THOSE Ar ACCOUNTED AND 


Corx, NEros in Mit r. c. 3. 


DENOMINATED TYRANTS, VHO EXER- 


CISE A PERPETUAL POWER IN THAT STATE WHICH WAS REFORE FREE. 


1 following letters complain of 
what I have frequently obſerved 
with very much indignation; therefore I 
ſhall give them to the public in the words 
with which my correſpondents, who ſut- 
fer under the hardſhips mentioned in 


them, deſcribed them. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 

1 former ages all pretenſions to do- 
in inion have been ſupported and ſub- 

mitted to, either upon account of inhe- 

71tance, conqueſt, or election; and all 


ſuch perſons ho have taken upon them 
any ſovereignty over their tellow-crea- 
tures upon any other account, have 
been always called tyrants, not fo much 
becauſe they were guilty of any partie 
cular barbarities, as becaule every at- 
tempt to ſuch a ſuperiority was in it's 
nature tyrannical, But there is another 
fort of putenta:es, who may with greater 
proprict/ be called tyrants than thole 
laſt mentioned, both as they aſlume a 
defporic dominion over thoſe as free as 
chemſel res, and as they ſupport it * 

acts 
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acts of notable oppreſſion and injuſtice; 
and theſe are the rulers in all clubs and 
meetings. In other governments, the 
puniſuments of fome have been alle- 
viated by the rewards of others ; but 
what makes the reign of theſe poten- 
tates fo particularly grievous, is, that 
they are exquiſite in puniſiung their tuh- 
jects, at the ſame time they have it not 
in their power to reward them. That 
the reader may the better comprehend 
the nature of theſe monarchs, as well as 
the miſerable ſtate of thote that are their 
vaſſals, I thall give an account of the 
king of the company I ain tallen into, 
whom for his particular tyranny I ſhall 
cali Dionyſus; as ali, of the ſeads that 
forung up to this odd ſort of empire. 
Upon all meetings at taverns, it 1s 
neceſſorv ſome one of the company 
ſhould take it upon him to get ail things 
in fach order and readimets, as may con- 
tribute as much as petſihle to the telicity 
of the convention; uch as haſtenin: 
the fire, gerting a tſulticient number of 
candles, taſting the wine with a mui 
eious ſmack, fixing the ſupper, and be- 
ing briſk for the difpatch of it. Know 
tnen, that Dionyſius went through theſe 
offices with an air that ſeemed to exprets 
a ſatisf tion rather in ferving the pub- 
Ic, than in eratifying any particular 
inclination of his own. We thought 
him a perſon of an exquiiite palate, and 
therefor: by content veſceched him to 
be always our provecitor, which polt, 
aticr he had handſomely denied, he could 
rot do dtherwiſe than accept. At firtt 
he made no other ule of his power, than 
in recommending ſuch and ſuch things 
to the company, ever allowing thete 
hen to he ditputable; inſomuch that 
Ive often carried the debate fer par- 
tir, when his majeſty has given in- 
19727107 of the high reliſh of duck, but 
t the tame time has chearfully ſub:nit- 
, and devouren his partridge with 
molt gracious reſignation. This ſub- 
ion on his fide naturally produced 
the like on our's; of which he in a little 
time made ſuch barbarous advantage, 
as in all thoſe wutters which before 
emed wdiffercnt to him, to iſſue out 
curtuir eili&s as uacontroulable and un- 
„ eribie as the has of the Medes and 
Persons. He t by turns outrageous, 
weviih, froward, and jovial. He thinks 
it or dutv for ihe little offices, as prove - 
dite, that in return all converijation is 
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to be interrupted or promoted by his 
inclination for or againſt the preſent 
humour of the company. We teel, at 
preſent, in the utmoſt extremity, the in. 
lolence of oftice ; however, I, being na- 
turaily warm, ventured to oppoſe him 
in a diſpute about a haunch of veniſon. 
I v-as altogether for roaſting, but Diony- 
ſius declared himſelf for boiling with (6 
much proweſs and reſolution, that the 
cook thought it neceſſary to conſult hi; 
own ſafety, rather than the luxury ct 
my propolition. With the fame au- 
thority that he orders what we ſhall cat 
and drink, he alſo commands us where 
to do it, and we change our taverns 
according as he ſuſpects any treaſonable 
practices in the ſettling the hill by the 
maiter, or fees any bold rebellion in 
point of attendance by the waiters. An- 
other kraſon for changing the feat of 
empire, I conceive to be the pride he 
takes in the promulgation of our ſlavery, 
though we pay our club for our entcr- 
tam ments even in theſe palaces of our 
grand monarch. When he has a mind 
to take the air, a party of us are com- 
manded out by way of life-guard, and 
we march under as great reſtrictions as 
they do. If we meet a neighbouring 
king, we give or keep the way accord- 
ing as we are out- numbered or not; and 
it che train of each is equal in number, 
rather than give battle, the ſuperiority 
is ſoon adjuſted by a deſertion from 
one of them. 

Now, the expulſion of theſe unjuſt 
rulers out of all ſocieties would gain © 
man as everlaſting a reputation, as eithe. 
of the Brutus's got from their enden 
vours to extirpate tyranny from among 
the Romans. I confets myſelf to be in 
a contpiracy againſt the uſurper of ou; 
club; and to ſnew my reading as wei! 
as my merciful difpolition, ſhall allow 
him until the 14es of March to dethrone 
himtelf. Ir he ſeems to affect empire 
until that time, and does not gradually 
rec.ve hom the incurſions he has made 
upon our hberties, he ſhall find a dinner 
dref:1 which he has no hand in, ard 
{114!] be treated with an order, magnifi- 
cence, and luxury, as ſhall break his 
proud heart; at the fame time that he 


mall be convinced in his ſtomach he 


was unfit for his poſt, and a more mild 
and ſxilful prince receive the acclama- 
tions of the people, and be ſet up in his 
room: but, as Milton fays— 

Theſz 


THE SPECTATOR. 


w——— \ hog; 
Full counſel muſt mature. Peace is deſpair'd, 
And who can think ſfubmifliva ? War then, 
war, 


Open, or underſtood, muſt be reſolv d. 


I am, Sir, your moſt obedient humble 
ſervant. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
Am a young woran at a gentleman's 
ſeat in the country, who is a parti- 
cular friend of my tather's, and came 
h:ther to paſs away a month or two 
with his daughters. I have been enter- 
tained with the utmoſt civility by the 
whole family, and nothing has been 
emitted which can make my ſtay caſy 
and azrecable an the part of the Family; z 
but there is a gentleman here, a vititant 
as I am, whole behaviour has given me 
creat uncaſineſſes. When I ürſt ar- 
rived here, he uſed me with the utmoſt 
cemplaiſance; but, fortuoth, that was 
not with regard to my ex,; f nce he 
has no deſigns upon me, he docs rot 
know why he thould ding n me 
from 2 man in things indifferent. He 
is, vou mult know, one of thotet. — 
coxcombs, who have obſerved lome we!l- 
bre4 men with a good grac: converte 
with women, and ſay no tine things, 
but vet treat them with that fort ct re- 
ſpect which flows from the heart and 
the underttanding, hut is exerted in no 
profettons or compliments. This pup- 
pv, to imitate this excellence, or avoid 
the contrary fault of being troubleſome 
in complailance, takes upon him to try 
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his talent upon me, infomuch that be 
contradicts me upon all occii.ons, and 
one day told me I lyed. It I bad ttuck 
him with my bodkin, and behaved my- 
telt like a man, fince he will not treat 
me as a woman, I hid, I think, ferved 
him right. I wiſh, Sir, yau would 
pleaſe to give him ſome maxims of he- 
haviour in thelc points, and refolve me 
it all maids are not in point of converſa- 
tion to be treated by all bachejors as 
their mittreſles? If not lo, are they not 
to be ule as gently as their ſiſters? Is 
it fufferable, that the top of whom 1 
complin ſhould fay, that he would 
rather have ſuch- a owe without a gront, 
than me with the Indies? What right 
has avy man to make ſeppolitions of 
things not in his power, and then de- 
core his will to the diſlike of ove that 
has never offended him? I affure you 
theſe are things worthy your confidera- 
tion, ind I hope we ſhall have your 
thoughts upon them. I am, thongh a 
woman juttiy oftended, ready to forgive 
ail this, becaute I kave no remedy but 
leaving very agreenbic company looner 
than 1 4 This alſo is an heinous 
aggravation of his offence, that he is in- 
flicting baniſhment upon me. Your 
printing this letter may perhaps be an 
admonition to retorm him: as toon as 
i appears I will write my name at the 
end of it, and lay it in his wiy z the 
making which juit reprimand, I hop 
you will put in the power ot, Sir, 
Your conltaat reader, and humble 

T tervant. 


OCTOBER 14. 


HOMINIS FRUGI ET TEMPERAN 2 FUNe Tus nenen. 


Tra. Fraut. ACT. t. SC. . 


DISCHARGING THE PART OF A GCOOD CECONOMICT. 


HE uſcful knowledge in the fel- 
lowiag letter ſhall have a place in 
my paper, though there is nothing in it 
winch immediately regards the polite 
or the learned world; I ſay immediate- 
ly, for upon reflection every man will 
lind there is a remote influence upon his 
own affairs, in the proſperity or decay 
ot the trading part of mankind, My 
preſent correlpandent, I believe, was 
never in print before; but what he ſays 

well deforves 2 general attention, thou Ih 
Gyro in his own homely maxin:s, 
ad a Kind of proverbial Gmplicity ; 


which ſort of learning has raiſed more 
eſtates thin ever vers, cr with bs, from 
attentian to Vir il, Horace, Tu! „de- 
neca, Piu ren, Cr an of tit re't, aiom, 
I dare fav, h v -orthy citizen wou d 
hold to be ir ure TEST nous, i at un- 
profitable wiliets, It 


tit to the lc 


MR. WILLIAM SPICTATORN, 
BROAD STRES"7, CCTOUBaR 10, 
SIR, 1712. 
I Arcute vu. f many raue ON 
the ue CE money * £ ch ve have 
herctotorc proinied 1. 11 ,, hut have 
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not diſcharged yourſelf thereof. But, 
foraimuch as you ſeemed to depend 
upon advice from others what to do in 
that point, have fat down to write you 
the neeiltul upon that ſubfect. But, 
before I enter thereupon, I ſhall take 
this opportunity to obicrve to you, that 
the thriving trugal man ſhews it in 
every part of his expence, drels, ſer- 
vants, and houſe; and I muſt, in the 
firit place, complain to you, as Spe-t1- 
tor, that in thele particulars there is at 
this time, throuzhout the city of Lon- 
don, a lamentable change trom that 
fimplicity of manners, wiuch is the tiue 
ſource of wealth and protperity. I jutt 
now (aid, the man of thritt ſhews regu- 
larity in every thing; but you may, 
perhaps, laugh that I take notice of ſuch 
a particular as I am going to do, for an 
inſtance that this city is declining, if 
their ancient economy is not reſtore. 
The thing which gives me this proſpect, 
and fo much offence, is the neglect of 
the Koyal Exchange, I mean the edifice 
ſo called, and the walks appertaining 
thereunto. The Royal Exchange is a 
fabric that well deterves to be fo called, 
as weil to exprels that our monarchs 
highelt glory and advantage conſiſts in 
being the patrons of true, as that it is 
commoddious tor buſinels, and an in- 
ſtance of the grandeur both of prince 
and people. But, alas! at preſent it 
hardly fcems to be fer apart for any ſuch 
uſe or purpoſe. Inſtead of the aſſembly 
of honourable merchants, ſubſtantial 
tradeſmen, and knowing maſters of ſhips ; 
the mumpers, the halt, the blind, and 
the lame; your venders of traſh, apples, 
plums; your raggamuſans, rakeſhames, 
and wenches, have juſtied the greater 
number of the former out of that place. 
Thus it is, eſpecially on the evening 
change: ſo that what with the din of 
fquallings, oaths, and cries cf beggars, 
men of the greateſt conlequence in our 
city abſent themſelves from the place. 
This particular, by the way, is of evil 
conſequence; for it the Change be no 
place for men of the higheſt credit to 
frequent, it will not be a diſgrace to 
thoſe of leſs abilities to abſent. I re- 
member the time when raſcally com- 
pany were kept out, and the unlucky 
boys with tons and balls were whipped 
away by a beedle. I have ſeen this 
done indeed of late, hut then it has been 
only to chaſe the luis from chuck, that 
the beadle might feize their copper, 
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I muſt repeat the abomination, that 
the walnut-trade is carried on by old 
women within the walks, which makes 
the place unpaſſable by reaſon of the;!; 
and traſh. The benches around are o 
filthy, that no one can fit down, yet the 
beadles and officers have the impudence 
at Chriſtmas to aſk for their box, though 
they deſerve the ſtrapado. I do not 
think it impertment to have mentioned 
this, becauſe it ſpeaks a negle& in the 
domeſtic care of the city, and the do- 
meitic is the trueſt picture of a man 
every where elle. 

But I deſigned to ſpeak on the huſi. 
neſs of money and advancement of gain. 
The man 9 for this, ſpeaking in 
the general, is of a ſedate, plain, good 
underſtanding, not apt to gp out of his 
way, hut fo behaving humntelf at home, 
that bultneſs may come to him. Sir 
William Turner, that valuable citizen, 
has left behind him a moſt excellent 
rule, and couched it in very few words, 
ſuited to the meaneſt capacity. H- 
would fay—* Keep your ſhop, and yo! 
© ſhop will keep you.” It mutt he con- 
feſſed, that if a man of a great genius 
could add ſteadineſs to his vivacities, 4 
ſubſtitute lower men of fidelity to tranſ- 
act the methodical part of his affaire, 
{uch 2 one would outſtrip the reit of 
the worl.l: but buſineſs and trade are rot 
to be managed by the ſame heads which 
write poetry, and make plans for the 
conduct ct lite in general. So though 
we are at this day beholden to the lite 
witty and inventive Duke of Bucking- 
ham for the whole trade and manutac- 
ture of glaſs, yet I ſuppoſe there is no 
one will aver, that, were his Grace vet 
I'viog, they would not rather deal with 
my diligent friend and neighbour, Mr. 
Gumlev, for any gocds to be prepare | 
and delivered on fuch a day, than n-« 
would with that illuſtrious mecha- 
above mentioned. 

No, no, Mr. Spectator, you wits mv t 
not pretend to be rich; and it is poſi: 
the reaſyun may he, in ſome mealv'e, 
becauſe you deſpiſe, or at leaſt you d 
not value it enough to lt it take up you 
chief attention; which the trader mutt 
do, or loſe his credit, which is to hun 
what honour, reputation, fame, or g 
is to other ſort of men. 

I ſhall net ſbeak to the point of c 
itſelf, until I ſee how you approve ' 
theſe my waaxims in general : hut, / 
think a ſpecul ion upon Many ah 

ELIE 


© makes a mickle; A penny faved is a 
© penny got; Penny wile and ad 
« tooliſh; It is ne:d that makes the old 
« wite trot;“ would be very uſeful to 
the world, and if you treated them with 
knov/ledge would be uſctul to yourſelf, 
for it would make demands for your 
paper among thoſe who have no notion 
of it at preſent. But of theſe matters 
more hereafter. It you did this, as you 
excel many writers of the preſent age 
for politeneſs, ſo you would outgo the 
author of the true razor-ſtrops for uſe. 
I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with 
an explanation of a proverb, which by 
vulgar error is taken and uſed when a 
mas is reduce to an extremity, whereas 
the propriety of the maxim is to ule it 
when you would fay, there is plenty; 
but you muit make fuch a choice, as 
not to kurt another who is to come after 
ou. 
x Mr. Tobias Hobſon, from whom we 
have the expreiſion, was a very hononr- 
ale man, for I thall ever call the man 
{> who gets an eſtate honchly. Mr. 
Tobias Ho'rſun was a carrier, and be- 
ing a man of great abilities and inven- 
tion, and one that ſav where there might 
good profit ariſe, though the duller men 
overlooked it; this ingenious man was 
the firſt in this ifland who let out hack - 


ney-horſes. He lived in Cambridge, 
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and obſerving that the ſcholars rid hard, 
his manner was to keep a large ttable 
of horſes, with boots, bridles, and whips, 
to furniſh the gentlemen at once with- 
out going from college to college to 
borrow, as they have done krce the 
death of this worthy man: I fay, Mr, 
Hobſon kept a ſtable of forty good cat- 
tle, always ready and fit for travelling ; 
but when a man came for a horſe, he 
was led into the ſtable, where there 
was great choice, but he obliged him to 
take the horſe which ſtood next to the 
ſlahle-· door; fo that every cuſtomer was 
alike well ſerved according to his chance, 
and every horſe ridden with the ſame 
jullice: from whence it became a pro- 
verh, when what ought to be your elec- 
tion vais forced upon you, to ſay—“ Hub- 
lon's choice.” This memorable man 
finds drawn in freſco at an inn, which 
he ute:l in Biſhoptgate Street, with an 
kundred pound bag under his arm, with 
this inicription upon the tad bag: 
The fruicful mother of a hundred more. 


Whatever tradeſman will try the ex- 
periment, and begin the day after you 
publiſh this my diſcourſe to treat his 
cuſtomers all alike, and all reafonably 
and honeſtly, I will inſure him the ſame 
ſuccels, I am, Sir, your loving friend, 


T HEZEKIAH ThkIfT, 


Ne DX. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


SI SAPIS, 


NEQUE PRETERQUAM QUAS IPSE AMOR MOLESTIAS 
HABET ADDAS; ET ILLAS, QUAS HABET, RECTE FERAS. 


Ten. Eun. Ac r. 1. SC. 1. 


Ty YOU ARE WISE, NETTHER ADD TO THE TROUBLES WHICH ATTEND THE 
PASSION OF LOVE, AND BEAR PATIENTLY THOSE WHICH ARE INSEPARABLZ 


FROM IT. 


Was the other day driving in a hack 
through Gerrard Streer, when my 
eye was immediately catched with the 
prettielt object imayinable, the face of 
a very fair girl, between thirteen and 
fourteen, £:xcd at the chin to 2 painted 
ſaſh, and made part of the landſkip. 
It fremel admirably done, and upon 
throwing mylelf eagerly out of the coach 
to look at it, it laughed and flung from 
the window. This amiable figure dweit 
upon me; and I was conſidering the 
vanity of the girl, and her pleatant co- 


uctry in acting a picture until the was 


taken notice of, and raiſing the admira- 
tion of the beholders. This little cir- 
cumſtance made me run into reflection 
upon the force of beauty, and the won- 
derful influence the female tex has upon 
the other part of the ſpecies. Our heœurts 
are ſeiged with their inchantments, and 
there are few of us, but brutal men, who 
by that hardneſs loſe the chief pleaſure 
in them, can re{ilt their infinuations, 
though never ſv much againſt our own 
intereits and opinion. It is common 
with women to deftroy the good effects 
a man's following his own way and in- 

6 M clination 
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clination might have upon 
and tortunc, by inter pong their power 
over him in matters whtron tiew one 
not influence uim, but is as I and 
diſparagement, 7 do not Know there. 
fore a talk fo dic: in hei an lite, 
as to be proof agaimſt Gy 10 i” mum 
of a woman a man love. Tine is 
certainly no armour 22am {t terre, fol: 
Jen louks, or at bett conttrained fami- 
liarities, in her whom vou uin thy moet 
with tranſport and ataciicy, vir a 
Raleigh was quoted in a lettcs (of a 
very ingenious corre;pordent of ming) 
on this ſubiect. That author, chor 
lived in courts and camps, tc! 
through many conntries, and wenn 
men under ſcverul cunmtes, ana of 55 
various comp xians, bens of our i 
potence to rei: the wiics of women in 
very ſevere ter Ss His words are as 
follow : 

« What means did the devil rnd outs 
or what initruments did his cen tube 
6 ety pieſe:u him, as fittea and ap telt 

to work his milcinet by? (ren tue 

ouiet vanity 
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© his wife, contrary to the c. T CCne 
© mandment of the liring x ls 1 Ln. 
find by that her incantattc4, became the 
* ſuh;e& of lab our, forrow and death; 
© the woman heing given to man {or 1 
© comforter and companion, but nut r 
* a counſellor. It is alto to be noten by 
* whom the woman was temptedz even 
© by the moſt ugly and unworthy ot all 
„ beaſts, into whoin the devil entered 
and pciſuaded, Secondly, what was 
© the motive of her d. (obedience? den 
© a denre to know what was met un- 
* {1tnpg her knowletge; an affection 
* winch has ever ſince remnined in all 
© tlie poſteriiy ot her ſex. "Thirdly, What 
4 ws it that moved the man to pyichl 9 
© ker perſuations? even the ſame caute 
© which hath moved all men finre to the 
© like content, namely, an un- ill none!'s 
© to grieve her or make ber lad, lait the 
* ſhoukl pine, and be overcome with 
£ ſorrow. 

perfection, and Solomon the 
s David, God's choſen icrvant. and him- 
© elf a man enducd with the ereatetr 
© witdom, dig both of then dilubev 
their Creator by the periuation and tor 
the love they bie to A nn, it is noc 
* 10 wonderful 45 lame -ntabie, ti1:2t other 
nen in ſucceeding ages have been al- 


* Kucd to fo many incenwcient aud 
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gui, 102 by ih. cuarms f er hene, 
the 1ateſt v is to detorinio ww! 
prope; t& tb 5 me, but to avard- all ex- 
poi: ation with her betore he exccutcs 


whit he has reielved. Women arc ever 
tao hard fe r us upon A treuty, and on. 
muſt consider how lente eis a thing it is 
to argue vii one whole loc ks and e- 
tur's ate more prev val nt wirt vou, than 
Your reads an d a zum. nts can! t 4 
her. It i; a m oft n iterabie 3 te 


. it to what you . and «c1v2 


n truth for no other reaten, but 
deu had not fortitude to la rort You ing 
ail ting it. Aman his encuch to do 
to cn ur his own unrcatonable withss 
and «tires; but he dees that in in, 
it lie las thoſe ot another to IT iis 


Let his Pride be in his wite and tam; 
let him give them all the 

te in fuch a manner 
proud of then; but let it! 
necent pr de, not their en 
delues, which arc indulg.d by him. In 
this cale ail the little arts nav ble are 
uicd to ſoften a man's heart, and ue 
his pailion above his underttandii., But 
in ail concetſions of this kind, a man 
ſhould confiter whether the preient he 
makes flows from his own love, er tie” 
importunity of his beloved: f from the 
latter, he is her flave; if from the tor 
mer, her friend. We laugh it oi, aud 
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do not weigiu this ſubjection to women 


will 
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with that ſeriouſneſs which ſo important 
1 cireumſtance deſetves. Way was cou- 
rage given to man, if bis wite's fears 
are to fruſtrate it? when this is ence in- 
dul ved, you are no longer her guardian 
and protector, as you were deſigned by 
nature, but in compliance to her weak» 
neſſes, you have d11abled yourlelf from 
avoiding the misfortunes into which 
they will {cad vou both, and you are to 
e the hour in which vou are to be re- 
proached by herfe.f tor that very cm- 
plaiſfance to her. It is mdec the mot 
6&:1:icult maſtery over ourſelves we can 
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poitibly attain, to reſiſt the grief of her 
why charms us; but let the heart ake: 
Le the anguith never ſo quick and pain - 
tul, it is wht muſt be ſuffered and Pile 
tel throngh, if you think to live ke 2 
gentleman, or be conſcious to yourſelf 
that you are a man of honeſty. The old 
argument, that“ you do not love me if 


© you deny me this, which firſt was 


un to obtain a trifle, by habitual ſuc- 


cis will oblige the unhappy man h 
ges way tv it, to reayn the caute even 
vt ks country and his hondur. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 


QUIS NUN INYENIT TUR BAC VoD AMARET IN ITLA? 


WHOCOUTD FAIL 


IN SUCH A CROW Ds, A SIT 


DEAR SPEC, 
E N DING that my laſt letter took, 
I do intend to continue my epiſto- 
lacy correſpondence with thee, on thoſe 
eur confounded creatures, women. 
Thou knowelt, ail the little learn; [ 
am malter of is upon that fubjett; I 
never looked in a bock, but for their 
lakes. I have lately met with two pure 
ſtories for a Spectator, which I am ine 
will pleaſe mightily, it they paſs through 
thy hands, The itt of them 1 found 
by chance in an Engliſh book, called 
Herodotus, that lay in my fred Dive 
perwit's window, as I vitited him one 
morning. It luckily opencd in the place 
where I met with the fullewing account. 
He tells us that it was the manner 
among the Perſtans to have ſeveral fairs 
in the kingdom, at which all the young 
unmarried women were annually ex- 
poſe to ſale. The men who wants, 
wives came hither to provide themlelves : 
every woman was given to the higheſt 
vidder, and the money which ſhe feich- 


ed laid aſide for the public uſe, to be em- 
* as thou ſhalt hear by and by, 


this means the richeſt people had the 
choice of the market, and culled out all 
the moſt extraordinary beauties, s 
fon as the fair was thus picked, the 
refuſe was to be dfributed among tne 
poor, and among thoſe who could not 
go to the price of a beauty. Yeveral of 
theſe married the agreeables, without 


paying a farthing for them, unleſs fome- 
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for, was dito. of among. the u ; 
to that a pcor Dian, ne gonid nente 
to have a b. vt tor ins wiles was force 


to take up wity a tortunes te mreater? 
portion being always 
deformed. o this ine aw bog adds. 
that every poor man was force to tir, 
kindly with his wite, or in cal er 
pented of his I aronin, to: 
tion with her {© tue net KIA 
What I would recorunend tali or 
this occaſion is. to cabin (hs ie; 
ginary fair in Creat Britain: tho gn 
make it very plraſant, by Nat. un „- 
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off in great cer-12ony ſhop kevyers and 
farmers davuinecrs. Though to te rhes 


the truth, ᷑ am confouncc.tty atram that 
as the love of money prevails in our 
mand more than it did in Leuna, we 
ſhouid find that ſome of our coreateit 
men would choole out the portions, 1d 
rival one another for the richeit piece of 
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deformity ; and flat, on the contrary, the 
toaits and belles wonld be bought up 
by extravagant heirs, gametters, and 
ſpendthrifts. Thuu couldit make very 
retty reflectious upon this occation in 
Cre of the Perſian politics, who took 
care, by ſuch marriages, to beautify the 
upper part of the ſpecies, and to make 
the greateſt perſons in the government 
the mot graceful. But this I thall leave 
to thy judicious pen, 
[ have another Rory to tell thee, which 
IT likewiſe met with in a book. It ſeems 
the general of the Tartars, after havin 
laid ſiege to a ſtrong town in China, an 
taken it by ſtorm, would ſet to ſale all 
the women that were found in it. Ac- 
cordingly, he put ench of them into a 
fack, and after having thoroughly con- 
ſidered the value of the woman who was 
incloſed, marked the price that was de- 
minded for her upon the ſack. There 
were a great confluence of chapmen, 
that reforted from every part, with a 
delign o purchaſe, which they were to 
do unſight unſren. The book mentions 
a merchant in particular, who obterving 
one of the fucks to be marked pretty 
high, bargained for it, and carried it 
of with him to his houſe. As he was 
retting with it upon a half way bridge, 
he ws reſolved to take a ev of his 
purchaſe : upon opening the lack, a 
little old woman popped her head out of 
it; at which the adventurer was in to 
great a rage, that he was going to ſhoot 
her out into the river. The old lady, 
however, begged him firit of all to hear 
her ſtory, by which he learned that the 
ws filter to a great Mandarin, who 
wou intallibly make the tortune of his 
brother-in-lawas foon as he hovid know 
to wine lot ſhe fell. Upon which rhe 
merchant again tied her wo in ts tack, 
and Carried her to his houe, where me 
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proved an excellent wife, and procured 
him all the riches trom her brother that 
the had promited him. 

- 1 fancy, it 1 was diſpoſed to dream 
a ſecond time, I could make a tolerabi: 
viſion upon this plan, I would ſuppoſe 
all the unmarried women in London and 
Weſtminſter brought to market in tacks 
with their reſpective prices on each ſack. 
The frit ſack that is fold is marked 
with five thouland pounds: upon the 
opening of it, I find it filled with an 
aAdmirable houſewife, of an agreeable 
countenance, The purchaſer, upon 
hearing her good qualities, pays down 
her price very chearfully. The fecond 
I would open, ſhould be a five hundred 
pound fack : the lady in it, to our ſur- 
prize, has the face and perſon of a toaſt 
as we are wondering how ſhe came to be 
ſet at fo low a price, we hear that :- 
would have been valued at ten thouſan4 
pounds, but that the public had made 
thoſe abatements for her being a ſcold. 
] would aitterwards find tome beautiful, 
modeſt, and diicreet woman, that ſhould 
be the top of the market : and perhaps 
diicover half a dozen romps tied up to- 
gether in the tame fack, at one hundred 
pounds aa head. The prude and the 
coquette ſhould be valued at the fame 
price, though the firſt thould go off the 
better ot the two. I fancy thou wouldit 
like tuch a viſton, had I time to finiſh 
it; becaule, to talk in thy own way, 
there is 2 moral in it. Whatever thou 
mayeſt think of it, pr'ythee do not make 
any of thy queer apologies for this letter, 
as thou didit for my laſt. The women 
love a gay lively fellow, and are never 
angry at the raiileries of one who is 
their known - admirer. I am always 
bicter OR hau, vat well with them 
lune, 

9 HONEYCOMB. 
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MIXING TOCE THER FkUFLIT ALD DFLIiCHT. 


HERE 1s rothing which we re- 
ceive with ſo much reluctance as 
advice. We look upon the man who 
gives it us as offering an attront to dur 
vndleriranding, and treating us like chil- 
dren or idiots. We contider the in- 


ſtiuct ion as an 11D cnt confrre, ar tne 
zeal which any one Jews tor dur qual 
on fuch an v#calion as a piece of pre- 
lumpiion or wpertinence. The truth 
of it is, the perion who pretends to 24 
vile, G02s, in that parucular, exercile + 
Luperorly 
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ſuperiority over us, and can have no 
other reaton for it, but that in compar- 
ig us with himſeif, he thinks us detec- 
tive either in our canduct or our under- 
ſtanding. For thele reatons, there is 
nothing fo difficult as the art of making 
advice agreeable; and indeed all the 
writers, both ancient and modern, have 
ditinguiſhed themſelves among one an- 
other, according to the perfection at 
which they have arrived in this art. How 
many devices have been made uſe of, to 
render this hitter potion palatable? Some 
convey their inſtructions to us in the 
bent choſen words, others in the molt 
u monious numbers, ſome in points of 
wit, and others in ſhort proverbs. 

But among al! the different ways of 
g:ving countel, I think the {inelt, and 
tat which pleaſes the moſt univertilly, 
« tible, in whattoever ſhape it appears. 
{t conſider this way of inſtructing ot 
ging advice, it excels all others, be- 
c+ule it is the leaſt ſhocking, ard the leaſt 
i11ect to thoſe exceptions which I have 
tetore mentioned. 

This will appear to us, if we refiet 
in the firſt place, that upon the reading 
ct x fable we are made to bclieve we ad- 
vile ourtelves. We n petuſe the author 
tor the ike of the ſtory, ant conkder 
me precepts rather as our own cunchu- 
fons than his inttructions. The moral 
inſinnates itſelf impercept:biy, we are 
taught by furprize, and become wiſer 
and better unawares, In ſhort, by this 
method a man is fo far ever- reached as 
to think he is d recting himſelf, while he 
is tullowing the dictates of another, and 
conſequently is not fenfible of that which 
is the moſt unpleatiag circumttance in 
alv.ce. 

In the next place, if we look into hu- 
man nature, we ſhall find that the mind 
is never fo much pleated, as when the 
exerts herielf in any action that gives 
her an idea of her own per fections and 
abilities. This natural pride and am- 
hition of the ſoul is very much gratifie.l 
in the reading of a fable: for in writings 
of this kind, the reader comes in for 
half of the performance; every thing 
appears to him like a diicovery of his 
own; he is buſied all the while in ap- 
plying characters and circumſtances, and 
is in this reſvect both a reader and a 
compoſer, It is no wonder therefore 
that on ſuch occaſions, when the mind 
is thus pleaſecd with itſelf, and amuſed 
with it's own diſcoverics, that it is high - 


ly delighted with the writing which is 
the occaſion of it. For this reaſon the 
Abſalom and Achitophel was one of 
the moſt popniar poems that ever ap- 
peared in Englith. The ry is ia- 
deed very fine, but had it been much 
finer, it would not have ſo much pleated, 
without a plan which gave the reader an 
opportunity of exerting his oven talents. 
This oblique manner of giving ad: ice 
is fo inoffenſive, that if we look into 
ancient hiitories, we find the wits men 
of old very often chote to give count: l 
to their kings in fabies. To omit many 
which will occur to every one's inne- 
mory, there is a pretty inttance of this 
natu:e in a Turk:th tale, which I do 
not hike the worle for that little ovient:() 
extravagance which 18 mixed with it. 
We are told that the Sultan Mite 
moud, by his perpetual wars abro«i, 
and lis tyranny at home, had filled his 
domimons with ruin and detolation, 4 
halt unpeopl. the Perſtan empire. The 
Vilier to this great Sultan (whether un 
knmouriſt or an enthuſtaſt, we we not 
informed) pretended to have learn of 
a certain Derw e to undoritand the wy 
guage of birds, 10 that there was ud: * 
bird that could open his mouth, but the 
Viker knew what it was he faid. As 
he wis one evening with the Emperor, 
in their return trom hunting, they 
faw 4 ccuple of owls upon a wee thit 
grew near an oid wall out of an h-2p of 
rubbiſh. *©* 1 would fain know," 1:15 
the Sultan, What thote two Oles 4:4 
* ſaving to one anvther; inten to tar 
© difcourie and give me an 3ccun of 
it.“ The Vikier approached the tro, 
pretending to be very att-niive tothe 
two owls, Upon his retuin to the Sal 
tan— Sir, fays be, © I have heard pas 
* of their converſation, but dare net 
© teil you what it is.“ The Sil 
would not be ſatisHed with fuch an an- 
ſwer, but forced him to repeat word for 
word every thing tbe owls hat fi. 
You mutt knee then,” tu the Vier, 
that one of theic ois hus a fon, and 
the other a daughter, between whom 
they are vu upon a trezty of mar- 
ringe. The father of the jon faid to 
the father of the daughter, in wy 
hearing— Brother, I content to this 
4% marriage, provide vou will teitie 
% upon your daughter fity rn vii 
« jages for her portion.” To which 
© the father of the daughter replied 
& Inficad of ii I will give her fre 
„ duly, 
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« hundred, if von pleaſe, Col grant pi er than Democritus, namely, that if e 
44 f 2 life to Sultan Mahmovd; the bio of certain dinds, * u ls « w 
af 4 he reigns over us, we mall mentioned, were mixed together, 1: « no 
4% Never want rumamcd villoves,”” world produce a lerpent of "=. 4 won. ca 
The iftorv ſays, the Sultan was fo derful virtue, that whoever did eat «1 an 
touched with the table, that he rebuilt ſhould be (killed in the language of c 
the towns and villages wich had been bird, and underſtand every thing they « h] 
deftroved, and ir m dot time forward fail to one another. Whether the Der- ſe 
cont ed the: a dof his 5 1 viſe a ove mentioned might not have us 
To ll vp my aper, mall add a eaten ſuch a ſexpent, I ſhall leave to the ® fo 
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approaching Cc, tic is DUE moe na- we rp out of theſe bodies, we itt 


| tural than tat of his eing to appear into the other world, which is not io 5 
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ſoon as the vital v ion 15 Offolivert, 


| n (tate of life. To live in theſe 
ſhall fee that Supreme ang, whom he 


bucics is to live in this world; to live 10 
Now conten plates as ditlance, arid o „* ot 07 tem is to remove into the next: £ 


in his works; or, to {pt more hiltoto- 


lor wiz our fouls are confined to 
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it's cen nk eves, Ges what was 
jn inble b. te: and inen we are in 
the other world, when we can ee it, 
and converte with it. Thus St. Paul 
12115 us, twat when we ore at home 
ia the body, we are abſent from the 
Lorch; but when we are abtent from 
©t!> bedy, we are prefent with the 
Lor, 2 Cor. v. 6, 8. And me- 
ies this is enough to Cure us <4 our 
9 4 eis far theſe bodies, une we 
it more deſirahle to be confined 

priian, #id to look through a 
g rate all our lives, ien gives us but 
2 very narro proſpedt, an that none 
eef tlie ben ncitk ry than to be fot ut 
iberty to view all the gleries of the 
E wort! Wohn waulll we give now for 
Ct} laſt glimpſe oſ thatinv;ibe world, 

viuch the hilt ſrep we take out of 
thete bodies will preſent us wich? 
There are ſack things as eye hath not 


ten, nor ear heard, neither hach it 
en ere into the heart of man to con— 
cv: death open our eyes, enlarges 
* 


Our proſpect, Frelcuts us with a new 
Eond more glorious world, which we 
can never ſce while we are ſhut up in 
© fl-{h; which ſhould make us as wile 
In, to part with this veil, as to take 
um off of our eyes, which hinders 
our fi. hr.“ 


wx By 


A8 2 tinking man cannot but be 
very much atiected with the idea of his 
abt raring in toe protence of that Being 
whom none can fee and lire;* he muit 
bz: much more 4TeQel when he coutt- 
ders that this Being whom he appears 
bore, will examine all the actions of 
his put lite, and reward or punith him 
accordingly, I mult conteis that 1 
innk there is no ſcheme of religion, be- 
«cz that of Chriſtianity, which can poſ- 
wly ſupport the moit viriuous perion 
vuder this thought, Let a man's in- 
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nocenee he win it will, ler his virtues 
„te the higteſt pitch of perſ Aion ate 
einge in tvs lite, there will be till 
„en lo many fecret fins, fo mans 
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Iv r lgion fu. e ts to us the only means 
wheiuly our puilt may he taken a, 
and our imperfect obedience accepted. 

It is this ſeries of thought Ghar I hove 
endeavoure q to expreſs in the following 
hymn, which I have compoled duriug 
this ny licKnels, 


I, 
WW HEN riſing from the bed of Jeath, 
Oerwpeln'd with guilt and tear, 
I ee my Mater, face to face, 
O how ſhall 1 appear! 
It, 
If yet, wile parton may be found, 
Any mercy may be f:ught, 
My tat with inward horror ſhrinks, 
Aus tren. bles at the thouglit; 
111. 
When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos'd 
In majeſte ſevere, 
And fir in judgment on my ſoul, 
O how ſhal 4 appear! 
IV. 
But thou haſt td the troubled mind, 
Who do her fins lament, 
The tim-ly tribut- vt her tears 
Shall endicſs woe prevent, 
. 
Then ſee the ſrrow of my heart, 
Ere yer it be tov late; 
And hear my Saviour's dying groang, 
To gie thoſe lurrows weight, 
VI. 
For never ſhall my ſoul deſpair 
Her pard9:: to procure, 
Who knows thine only Son has dy'd 
Jo make her pardun ſure, 


There is a noble hymn in French, 
which Monſieur Bayle has celebrated 
tor a © very fine one,” and which the 
ta nous author of the Art of Speaking 
cialis an“ admirable one,” that turns 
upon a thought of the ſame nature. It 
could have done it juſtice in Engliſh, 
IE would have ſent it to you trantlated; 
it was written by Monſieur des Bar- 


reaux, 
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reaux, who had been one of the greateſt 


wits and libertines in France, but in 
his laſt years was as remarkable a pe- 
ni:ent. 


68 RAN Dieu, tes jugemens ſont remplis 
d equitẽ; 

Toſ jours tu prens plaifir a nous tre propice. 

Mais j'ai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta 
bontẽ 

Ne me pardonnera, ſans choquer ta juſtic-. 

Oui, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impie:ẽ 

Ne laiſſe a ton pouvoit que le choix du ſuplice: 

Ton intereſt s oppoſe a ma felicitc: 

Et ta clemence mCme attend que je pcriſle. 

Coutente ton defir, puis qu'il t'eſt glucieux 3 
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Offenſe toy des pleurs qui coulent de mes 
yeux 5 

Tonne, trappe, il eſt tems, rens moi guerre 
pour guerre; 

op en periiſant la raiſon qui t'aigrit. 

ais oefſus quel endroit tombe: a ton tonnere, 

Qui ne ſoit tout couvert du ſang de Jeſus 

Chriſt ? 


Tf theſe thoughts may he ſerviceable 
to you, I defire you would place them 
in a proper light; and am ever with great 
ſincerity, Sir, 

Your's, &c. 
0 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 20. 


ME PARNASEI DESER TA PER ARDUA DULCTY 


RAPTAT AMOR; JUVAT IRE JUG1S QUA NULLA PRIORUM 
CASTALIAM MOLLI DIVERTITUR ORBITA CLIVO., 


VIS S. GzorG. 111. VER: 291, 


BUT THE COMVANDING MUSE MY CHARTOT GCIDES, 
WHICH O'ER THE DUBIOUS CLIFF SECURELY FIDESS 
AXD PLEAS D I AM NO BEATEN ROAD TO Tae, 


BUT FI&ST THE WAY TO NEW DISCOV RIES MAKE. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
Came home a little later than uſua] 
the other night, and not finding my- 
ſelf inclined to fleep, I took up Virgil 
to divert me until I ſhould be more dit- 
_”u to reſt. He is the author whom 
always chuſe on fuch occaſions, no one 
writing in ſo divine, ſo harmonious, nor 
ſo equal a ſtrain, which leaves the mind 
compoſed and foftened into an agree- 
able melancholy; the temper in which, 
of all others, I chule to cloſe the day. 
The paſſages I turned to were thoſe 
beautiful raptures in his Georgics, where 
he profeſſes himſelf intirely given up to 
the m_— and ＋ —— the love of 
try, paiſionately wiſhing to be tran- 
Foorted to the cool ſhades and retire- 
ments of the mountain Hemus. I 
cloſed the book and went to-bed. What 
I had juft before been reading made fo 
firong an impreſſion on my mind, that 
fancy ſcemed almoſt to fulfil to me the 
with of Virgil, in preienting to me the 
following viſion. 

Methought I was on a ſuddden placed 
in the plains of Beeoiia, where at the 
end of the horizon I faw tae mountain 
Parnaſſus riſing before me. The pro- 

was of fo large an extent, that I 
had long wandered about to find a path 


which ſhould directly lead me to it, had 


Deve. 


J not ſeen at ſome diſtance a grove of 
trees, which in a plain that had nothing 
elſe remarkable enough in it to fix my 
ſight, immediately determined me to go 
thither. When [I arrived at it, I found 
it parted out into 2 great number of 
walks and alleys, which often widened 
into beautiful openings, as circles or 
ovals, ſet round with yews and cypreſſes, 
with niches, grottoes, and caves placed 
on the fides, encompaſſed with ivy. 
There was no found to be heard in the 
whole place, but only that of a gentle 
breeze paſſing over the leaves of the fo- 
reſt ; every thing beſide was buried in 2 
profound filence. I was captivated 
with the beauty and retirement of the 
rm and never fo much, before thar 

our, was pleaſe:l with the enjoyment of 
myſelf. I indulged the humour, an 
ſuffered myſelf to wander without choice 
or deſign. At length at the end of 1 
range of trees, I faw three figures ſeated 
on a bank of moſs, with a filent brook 
creeping at their feet. I adored them 
as the tutelar divinities of the place, and 
flood ſtill to take a particular view of 
each of them. The middlemoſt, Whole 
name was Solitude, fat with her arms 
acroſs each other, and ſeemed rather 
penſive and wholly taken up with bc: 


aun thoughts, than any ways ** 
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or diſpleaſed. The only companions 
which ſhe admitted into that retirement, 
was the goddels Silence, who fat on her 
right-hand with her finger on her mouth; 
and on her left Contemplation, with her 
eyes fixed upon the heavens. Before 
her lay a celeſtial globe, with ſeveral 
ichemes of mathematical theorems. She 
prevented my ſpeech with the greateſt 
aftability in the world. Fear not, 
fd ſhe, * I know yeur requeit before 
© you ſpeak it; you would be led to the 
mountain of the muſes; the only way 
to it lies through this place, and no 
© one is fo often employed in conduct- 
ing perſons thither as myſelf.” When 
ſhe had thus ſpoken, ſhe roſe from her 
leat, and I immediately placed myſelf 
under her direction; but whilſt I paſſed 
through the grove, I could not help en- 
quiring of her who were the perſons 
admitted into that ſweet retirement. 
* Surely,” ſaid I, there can nothing 
enter here but virtue and virtuous 
thoughts; the whole wood ſeems de- 
* tigned for the reception and reward 
* of tuch perſons as have ſpent their 
* lives according to the dictates of their 
* conlcience and the commands of the 
* goils.'—* You imagine right, ſaid 
ſhe; * affure yourſelf this place was at 
* ticit deſigned for no other: ſuch it 
* continued to be in the reign of Saturn, 
* when noneentered here but holy prieſts, 
* deliverers of their country from op- 
* preſſion and tyranny, who repoted 
* themielves here after their labours, 
and thoſe whom the ſtudy and love 
* of wiſdom had fitted for divine con- 
verſation. But now it is become no 
lets dangerous than it was before de- 
* hrable; Vice has learned fo to mimic 
* Virtue, that it often creeps in hither 
* under it's diſguiſe. Sce there! juſt 
before you, Revenge {talking by, ha- 
* bited in the robe of Honour. Obſerve 
not far from him Ambition ſtanding 
alone; if you aſk him his name, he 
* will tell you it is Emulation or Glory. 
* But the moſt frequent intruder we 
have is Luft, who ſucceeds now the 
* deity to whom in better days this 
; grove was intirely devoted. Virtuous 
: Love, with Hymen, and the graces 
attending him, once reigned in this 
: happy place; a whole train of virtues 

waited on him, and no dithonourable 
* thought durſt preſume for admittance: 
but now, how is the whole proſpect 

changed! and how f-ldom renewed 


© by ſome few who dare deſpiſe ſordid 
* wealth, and imagine themſelves fit 
* companions for ſo charming a di- 
© vinity!” | 

The goddeſs had no ſooner ſaid tt us, 
but we were arrived at the utmoſt boun- 
daries of the wood, which lay contiguons 
to a plain that ended at the foot of the 
mountain. Here I kept cloſe to my 
guide, being ſolicited by ſeveral phan- 
toms, who aſſured me they would thew 
me a nearer way to the movntain of the 
muſes. Among the reſt Vanity was 
extremely importunate, having deluded 
infinite numbers, whom I ſaw wander- 
ing at the foot of the hill. I turnel 
away from this de{picable troop with 
diſdain, and addreſſing myſelf to my 
guide, told her, that as I had ſome 
hopes I ſhould be able to reach up part 
of the aſcent, ſo I deſpaired of having 
ſtrength enough to attain the plain on 
the top. But being informed by her 
that it was impoſſible to ſtand upon the 
ſides, and that it I did not proceed on- 
wards, I ſhould irrevocably tall down 
to the loweſt verge, I reſolved to hazard 
any labour and hard rip in the attempt: 
ſo t a deſire had I of enjoying the 
ſatis faction I noped to meet with at the 
end of my enterprize ! 

There were two paths, which led up 
by different ways to the ſummit of the 
mountain; the one was guarded by the 
genius which preſides over the moment 
of our births. He had it in charge to 
examine the 1ever2l pretenſions of thoſe 
who deſired to paſs that way, but to 
admit none excepting thoſe only on 
whom Melpomene had looked with a 
propitiovs eye at the hour of their na- 
tity. The other way was guarded by 
Diligence, to whom many of thoſe per- 
tons applied who had met with a denial 
the other way; but he was ſo tedious 
in granting their requeſt, and indeed 
after admittance the way was fo very 
intricate and laborious, that many, after 
they had made ſome progreſs, choſe 
rather to return back than proceed, and 
very few perſiſted fo long as to arrive 
at the end they propoſed. Beſides theſe 
two paths, which at length ſeverally led 
to the top of the mountain, there was 
a third made up of theſe two, which a 
little after the entrance joined in one. 
This. carried thoſe happy few, whoſe 
good fortune it was to find it, directly 
to the throne of Apollo. I do not 
know whether I ſhould even now have 
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bad the reſolution to have demanded 
entrance at either of theſe doors, had I 
not ſeen a peaſant-like man (followed 
a numerous and lovely train of 
of both ſexes) inſiſt upon en- 
trance for all whom he led up. He put 
me in mind of the country clown who 
is painted in the map for leading Prince 
Eugene over the Alps. He had a bun- 
dle of papers in his hand, and produc- 
ed ſeveral which, he faid, were given 
to him by hands which he knew _— 
would allow as paſſes; among which, 
ht I law ſome of my own writ- 
ing. whole affembly was admit- 
ted, and gave, by their preſence, a new 
beauty and pleaſure to theſe happy man- 
frons. I found the man did not —_—_ 
to enter himſelf, but ſerved as a kind of 
foreſter in the lawns to direct paſſengers, 
who by their own merit, or inſtructions 
be procured for them, had virtue enough 
to travel that way. I looked very at- 
tentively upon this kind homely bene- 
factor, and forgive me, Mr. SpeCtator, 
if I own to you I took him for - 
felf. We were no ſooner , but 
we were ſprinkled three times with the 
water of the fountain of Aganippe, which 
had power to deliver us all harms, 
but only Envy, which reacheth even to 
the end of our j . We had not 
proceecled far in the middle path when 
we arrived at the ſummit of the hill, 
where there immediately appeared to us 
two figures, which extremely engaged 
my attention: the one was a young 
nymph in the prime of her youth and 
beauty; ſhe had wings on her ſhoulders 
and feet, and was able to tranſport her- 
ſelf to the moſt diſtant regions in the 
fmalleſ ſpace of time. She was con- 
tinually varying her dreſs, ſometimes 
into the moſt natural and becoming 
hahits in the world, and at others into 
the moſt wild and freakiſh garb that can 
be imagined. There ftood by her a 
nan full aged and of great gravity, 
who c ed her inconfiftencies 
ſhewing them in this mirrour, and ſti 
flung her affected and unbecoming or- 
naments down the mountain, which 
fell in the plain below, and were 
thered up and wore with great ſatisfac - 
tion by thoſe that inhabited it. The 
name of this nymph was Fancy, the 
daughter of Liberty, the molt beautiful 
of all the mountain 17 — * other 
was Judgment, the offspring of Time, 
and the only child he acknowledged to 


be his. A youth, who fat 2 a throne 
juſt between them, was their genuine 
offspring; his name was Wit, and his 
feat was compoſed of the works of the 
moſt celebrated authors. I could not 
but ſee with a ſecret joy, that though 
the Greeks aud Romans made the ma- 
jority, yet our own countrymen were 
the next both in number „ h 
I was now at liberty to take a full pro- 
ſpect of that delightful region. I was 
inſpired with new vigour and life, and 
ſa every thing in nobler and more 
pleaſing views than before; I breathed 
a purer ther in a ſky which was a con- 
tinued azure, gilded with perpetual fun. 
ſhine. The two ſummits of the moun- 
tain roſe on each fide, and formed in the 
midſt a moſt delicious vale, the habita- 
tion of the muſes, and of ſuch as had 
compoſed works worthy of immortality, 
Apollo was ſeated upon a throne of 
gold, and for a canopy an aged lauvel 
ſpread it's boughs and it's thade over 
his head. His bow and quiver lay at 
his feet. He held his harp in his hand, 
whilft the muſes round about him cele- 
brated with hymns his victory over the 
Python, and ſometimes ſung in 
r notes the loves of Leucothoe and 
Daphnis. Homer, Virgil, and Milton, 
were ſeated the next to them. Behind 
were 2 — number of others, among 
whom I was furpriſed to fee fome in 
the habit of Laplanders, who notwith- 
ſtanding the uncouthnels of their dreſs, 
had lately obtained a upon the 
mountain. I faw Pmdar walking alone, 
no one daring to accoſt him, until Cow - 
ley joined hunſelf to him; but growing 
weary of one who almott walked him 
out of breath, he left him for Horace 
and Anacreon, with whom he ſeemed 
infinitely delighted. 

A little further I faw another groupe 
of figures; I made up to them, and 
found it was Socrates dictating to Xe- 
nophon, and t ſpirit of Plato; but 
moiſt of all Muſæus had the greateſt 
audience about him. I was at too great 
a diftance to hear what he faid, or to 
diſcover the faces of his hearers; only 
I thought I now perceived Virgil, who 
had joined them, and ſtood in a poſture 
full of admiration at the harmony of his 
words. 

Laitly, at the very brink of the hill 
I faw Bocealini ſending diſpatches to 
the world below of what happened upon 
Panaſſus : but I perceived be 460 it 

without 
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without leave of the muſes, and by 
ſtealth, and was unwilling to have them 


reviſed by Apollo. I could now from 
this height and ſerene iky behold the 
infinite cares and anxicties with which 


ſaught out their wa 


I ſaw the pat 


of virtue lie ſtraight before them, whilit 
Intereſt, or ſome malicious demon, (till 


hurried them out of the way. I was 


at once touched with pleaſure at my own 
happineſs, and compaſſion at the ſight 
of their incxtricable errors. Here the 
two contending paſſions roſe ſo high, 
that they were inconſiſtent with, the fweet 
repoſe. I enjoyed; and awaking with a 
fudden ſtart, the only conſolation 1 
could admit of for my Jos, was the 
17 that this relation of my dren; 
will not diipleale you. T 


Ne DXV. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21. 


FUDET ME ET MISERET, QUI HARUM MORES CANTABAT Mint, MONUISSE 
N * 


FRUSTRA 


W 


. . 
Trax. HravT. ACT 11. Sc. 2, 


T AM ASHAMED AND GRIEVED, THAT I NEGLECTED HIS ADVICE, WHO GAVE ME 
THE CHARACTER OF THESE CHEATURES. 


ME. SPECTATOR, 


Am vbliged to you for printing the 
account I lately ſent you of acoquette 
who diſturbed a ſober congregation in 


the city of London. That intelligence 


ended at her taking a coach, and bid- 
ing the driver go where he knew. I 
not leave her fo, but dogged her, 


as hard as ſhe drove, to Paul's Church- 
yard, where there was a ſtop of caaches 
attending company coming out of the 


who was intimate with a friend of mine, 


when in the country. 


This epiltle of 


her own may ſerve to alarm the world 


of an happy ſelf-loving dame, that takes 
all the admiration ſhe can meet with, 
and returns none of it in love to her 
admirers. 


DEAR JENNY, 
] Am glad to find you are likely to he 
diſpoſed of in marriage fo much to 
your approbation as you tell me. You 
ſay you are afraid only of me, for I 
laugh at your ſpouſe's airs. I beg 
of you not to fear it, for I am too nice 
2 diſcerner to laugh at any but whom 
moſt other people think fine fellows; 
ſo that your dear may bring you hither 
as ſoon as his horſes are in cafe enough 
to appear in town, and you will be very 
fafe againſt any raillery you may appre- 
hend from me; for I am ſurrounded 
with coxcombs of my own making, who 
are all ridiculous in a manner your geo 
man, I prefume, cannot exert himſelf, 
As men who cannot raiſe their fortunes, 
and are uneaſy under the incapacity of 
ſhining in courts, rail at ambition; fo 
do aukward and inſipid women, who 
cannot warm the hearts and charm, the 
eyes of men, rail at affeRation : but ſhe 
that has the joy of ſeeing a man's heart 
leap into his eyes at beholding ber, is in 
no pam for want of eſteem among 3 
crew of that part of her own ſex, who 
have no ſpirit but that of envy, and na 
anguage but that of malice. I do not 
in this, I hope, expreſs myſelf inſenſihle 
of the merit of Leodacia, who lowers 
her beauty to all but her huſband, and 
never ſpreads her charms but to glad- 
den him who has a righg in them; I 
6 NA lay, 
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fay, I do hono-ur to thoſe who can be 
enquettes, and are not ſuch; but I de- 
toiſe all who would be fo, and in deſpair 
ot arriving at it themſcives, hate and 
vility ail thoſe who can. But, be that 
as it will, in an{wer to your defire of 
knowing my hiſtory: one of my chief 
preſent pleaſures is in country-dances; 
and, in oheddience to me, as well as the 
pleniure of coming up to me with a good 
grace, ſhewing themtelves in their ad- 
drels to others in my preſence, and the 
like opportunities, they are all profi- 
cients that way: and I had the happi- 
nefs of being the other night where we 
made fix couple, and every woman's 
partner a profeſſ.4 lover of mine. The 
wildet imagination cannot form to itfelf, 
on any occahon, higher del:ght than I 
acknowledge mviclt to have heen in all 
that evening. I choſe out of my ad- 
mirers a ſet of men who molt love me, 
and gave them partners of ſuch of my 
own ſex who mott envied me. 

My way is, when any man who is 
my admirer, pretends to give himtelt 
airs of merit, as at this time a certain 
gentleman you know did, to mortify 
him by favouring in his preſence the 
moſt iuſignificant creature I can find. 
At this ball I was led into the company 
by pretty Mr. Fanfly, who, you know, 
is the moſt obſequious, well ſhaped, 
well-bred woman's man in town. I at 
firit entrance declared him my partner 
it I danced at ail; which put the whole 
aſſemhly into a grin, as forming no ter- 
rors from ſuch a rival. But we had 
not been long in the room, before I over- 
beard the meritorious gentleman above- 
mentioned fay with an oath—* There 
© 1s no raillery in the thing, ſhe cer- 
© tainly loves the puppy. My gentie- 
man, when we were dancing, took an 
occaſion to be very ſoft in his oglings 
upon a lady he danced with, and whom 
he knew of all women I love moſt to 
outihine. The conteſt began who ſhould 
plague the other moſt. I, who do not 
care a farthing for him, had no hard 
taſk. to outvex him. I made Farfly, 
with a very little encouragement, cut 
capers coupe, and then fink with all the 
air and tenderneſs imaginable. When 
he performed this, I obterved the gen- 
tleman you know of fall into the tame 
way, and imitate as well as he could 
the deipiſed Fanfly. I cannot well give 
you, who are ſo grave a country lady, 
the idea of the joy we have when we ſee 
a ſtubborn heart breaking, or a man of 


ſ:nie turning fool for our ſakes; but 
this happened to our friend, an I ex- 
pect his attendance whenever I go to 
church, to court, to the play, or the 
park. This is a ſacrifice due to us 
women of genius, who have the elo- 
quence of beauty, an enſy mien. I 
mean by an eaſy mien, one which can 
be on occaſtion eaſily affected: tor I 
mutt tell you, dear Jenny, I hold one 
maxim, which is an uncommon one, 19 
wit, that our greateſt charms are owing 
to aſtectation. It is to that our arms 
can lodge fo quietly jult over our hips, 
and the fan can play without any torce 
or motion, but juſt of the wriit, It is 
to affeFation we owe the pentive atten - 
tion of Deidamia at a tragedy, the ſcorn- 
ful approbation of Dulcimara at a co- 
medy, and the lowly aſpect of Lanqui- 
celſa at a ſermon. 

To teil you the plain truth, I know 
no pleaſure but in being admired, and 
have yet never failed of attaining the 
approbation of the man whoſe regard I 
had a mind to. You fre all the men 
who make a figure in the world (as 
wiſe a look as they are plraſed to put 
upon the matter) are moved by the fame 
vanity as I am. What is there in am- 
bition, but to make other people's wills 
depend upon your's? This indeed 1s not 
to be aimed at by one who has a genius 
no higher than to think of being a very 
cool houſewile in a country geniieman's 
family. The care of poultry and pigs 
ae great enemies to the countenance z 
the vacant louk of a fine lady is not to 
be preſerved, if ſhe admits any thing to 
take up her thoughts but her own dear 
perſon. But I interrupt you too long 
from vour cares, and myſelf from my 
conqueſts. I am, Madam, 

Your molt humble ſervant. 


Give me leave, Mr. Spe&ator, to add 
her friend's anſwer to this epiltle, who 
is a very diſcreet ingenious woman, 


DEAR GATTY, 
I Take vour raillery in very good part, 
and am obliged to you for the free 
air with which you ſpeak of your own 
gaieties, But this is but a barren ſu- 
perficial pleaſure. Indeed, Garry, we 
are made tor man, and in ſerious fadnels 
I mutt tell you, whether you yourtelf 
know it or no, all theſe gallantries tend 
to no other end but to be a wife and a 
mother as faſt as you can. I am, Madam, 
Your molt bedient ſervant. 


N? 
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IMMORTALE ODTUM ET NUNQUAM SANARTTE VULNUS, 
INDE FUROR VULGO, QUOD NUMINA VICINORUM 

oODIT UTERQUE LOCUS, QUUM SOLOS CREDIT HABEN DOS 
ESSE DEVS QUOS ire COLIT o— 


Ju v. SAT. Xv. VER» 34s 


a—_— DG TIM OT OF MINT, REGYY, 

AND MUTUALLY BEQUEATH Db FROM SIRE TO oN: 
nr Ions SPIETEF, AND PIOUS SPLEEN BRED rer 
THE QUARKREL, WHICH $0 LONG THE BICOTS NYURST? 
Fach CALLS THE OTHER'S GOD A SENSELESS STOCK; 


HIS OWN, DIVINE. TarTy. 


F all the monfrous paſſions and 

opinions which have crept into the 
world, there is none ſo wonderful as 
that thoſe who proteſs the common name 
et Chrittans, mould purſve cach other 
wich rancour and hatred for differences 
in their way of following the example 
of their Saviour. It ſeems fo natural 
that all who purſue the ſteps ot any 


called, The Chriſtian Hero, publiſhed 
in 1701, what I find there in honour of 
the renowned hero, William III. who 
refcue'! that nation from the repetition 
of the ſame dilalters. His late Nlaieſty. 
of glorious memory, and the Moſt 
Chreſtian King, are confirlered at the 
concluſion ot that treatile as heals of the 
Proteſtant and Roman Catholic world in 


lader ſhould form themſelves after his 
manner, that it is impoſſible to account 
four effects fo different from what we 
might expect from thoſe who profeſs 
themſelves followers ot the higheit pat- 
tern of meekneſs and caarity, but by 
aicrihing tuch effects to the ambition 
and corruption of thoſe who are to au- 
dcious, with fouls full of fury, to ferve 
at the altars of the God of peace. 

The maſſacres to which the church of 
Rome has animated the ordinary people, 
are dreadful inftances of the truth of 
s obſervation ; and whoever reads the 
hutory of the lriſm rebellion, and the 
crnelties which enſued thereupon, will 
be fuihciently convinced to what rage 
wor ignorants may be worked up by 
ole who profeſs holineſs, to become 
condiaries, and, under the diſpenſa- 
n of grace, promote evils abhorrent 
to nature. 

This ſubject and cataſtrophe, which 
"-{rrve ſo well to be remarked by the 
p:oteftant world, will, I doubt not, be 
conſidered by the reverend and learned 
pirlate that preuches to-morrow before 
many of the deic:ndents of thoſe who 
pur: hed on that lamentable day, in a 
Wenner ſuitable to the occahon, and 
worthy his own great virtue and elo- 
quence, 

| hall not dwell upon it any further, 
but only tranſcribe out of a little tract, 


the following manner. 


© There were not ever, before the en- 
trance of the chriſtian name into the 
world, men who have maintained a 
more renowned carriage, than the two 
great rivals who poſſeſs the full fame 
of the preſent age, and will he the 
theme and examination of the future. 
They are exactly formed by nature 
for thoſe ends to which Heaven ſeems 
to have ſent them amongſt us: both 
animated with a reſtleſs deſire of glory, 
but purſue it by different means, and 
with different motives. To one it 
conſiſts in an extenſive undiſputed em- 
pire over his ſuhjects, to the other in 
their rational and voluntary obedience : 
one's happineſs is founded in their 
want of power, the other's in their 
want of deſire to oppoſe him. The 
one enjoys the ſummit of fortune with 
the luxury of a Perſian, the other with 
the moderation of à Spartan: one is 
made to oppreſs, the other to relieve 
the oppreſſed : the one is fatisfied with 
the pomp and oſtentation of power to 
prefer and debaſe his inferiors, the 
other delighted only with the cauſe 
and foundation of it to cheriſh and 

rotc& them. To one, therefore, re- 
1910n is but a c:nvenient difguiſe, to 
the other a vigoruus motive of action. 


For without ſuch ties of real and 
© folid 
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ſolid honour, there is no way of form- 
ing a monarch, but after the Machia- 
velian ſcheme, by winch a prince 
mutt ever ſeem to have all virrues, but 
really to be maſter of none; but is to 
be liberal, merciful, and juſt, only as 
they ferve his intereſts ; While, with 
the noble art of hypacrily, empire 
would he to be extended, and new 
conqueſts be made by new devices, by 
which prompt addreſs his creatures 
might inſenſibly give law in the buſi- 
nels of life, by leading men in the en- 
tertainment of it. 

Thus when words ani ſhow are apt 
to paſs for the ſubſtantial things they 
are only to expreſs, there would need 
no more to enſlave a country but to 
adorn a court; for while every man's 
vanity makes him believe hin {clt capa- 
ble of becoming Juxury, enjoyments 
are à ready bait for ſufferings, and 
the hopes of preferment invitations to 
ſervitude; which {lavery would be co- 
loured with all the agreements, as 
they call it, imaginable. "The noblett 
arts and artiſts, the fineſt pens and 
moſt elgant minds, jointly employed 
to ſet it off, with the various embel- 
liſhments of ſumptuous entertain- 
ments, charming aſſemblies, and po- 
liſhed difcourſes ; and thoſe apoſtate 
abilities of men, the adored monarch 
might profulely and ſkilfully encou- 
rage, while they flatter his virtue, and 
gild his vice at fo high a rate, that he, 
without ſcorn of the one, or love of 
the other, would alternatciy and oc- 
caſionally uſe both: ſo that his bounty 
ſhould ſupport him in his rapines, his 
mercy m his cruelties. 

© Nor is it to give things a more ſe- 
vere look than is natural, to ſuppoſe 
ſuch muſt be the conſequences of a 
prince's having no other purſuit than 
that of his own glory; for if we con- 
ſider an infant born into the world, 
and behoiding itielf the mightielt 
thing in it, itfelt the preſent admira- 
tion and future proſpect of a tawniagz 
people, who profeis themielves great 
or mean according to the figure he 
is to make amongit them, what fancy 
would not be debauched to believe 
they were but what they profeſſed 
themſelves, his mere creatures, and 
uſe them as ſuch by purchaſing with 
their lives a boundleſs renown, which 
he, for want of a more juſt proſpect, 
would place in the number of his 
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ſlaves, and the extent of his territo. 
ries? Such undoubtedly would be the 
tragical effects of a prince's living 
with no religion, which are net to be 
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one. 

© If ambition were ſpirited with zeal, 
what would follow, but that his peo- 
ple ſhould be converted into an army, 
whoſe ſwords can make right in power, 
and ſole controverſy in belief? And 
it men ſhould be ſtiff-necked to the 
doctrine of that viſible church, let 
them be contented with an oar and a 
chain, in the mid of ſtripes and an- 
guiſh, to contemplate on him, whole 
* yoke is ealy, and whole burden is 
ns Lebt. 

* With a tyranny begun on his own 
© ſubjets, and indignatmn that «hers 
© draw their breath in ent ot his 
* frown or ſinile, why ſhould he not 
proceed to the ſeizure of the world? 
And if nothing but the thirſt of ſway 
were the motive of his actions, why 
ſhould treaties be other than mere 
words ; or folemn national compacts 
be any thing but an halt in the march 
of that army, who are never to lay 
down the r arms, until all men are re- 
ducud to the neceſſity of hanging their 
lives on his wayward will; who might 
ſupinely, and at leifure, expiate his 
own fins by other men's ſufferings, 
while he daily meditates new flaugh- 
ter, and new conqueſt ? 

* For mere man, when giddy with 
unbridled power, is an inſatiate idol, 
not to be ap with myriads of- 
fered to his pride, which may be puff - 
ed up by the adulation of a bale and 
py world, into an opinion that 
is ſomething more than human, by 
being ſomething leſs : and, alas! what 
is there that mortal man will not be- 
lieve of himleif, when complimented 
with the attributes of God? He can 
then conceive thoughts of a power 25 
omnipreſent as his. But ſhould there 
be ſuch a foe of mankind now u 
earth, have our ſins fo far provoked 
Heaven, that we are left utterly naked 
to his fury? Is there no power, no 
leader, no genius, that can conduct 
and animate us to our 'death or our 
defence? Yes; our great God never 
gave one to reign. by bis iſſion, 
but he gave to another to reigh 
by his grace. ie * 
All the circumſtancis of the illui- 
« tnous 
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* trious life of our prince ſeem to have 
© conſpired to make him the check and 
« bridle of tyranny; for his mind has 
been ſtrengthened and confirmed by 
one continued ſtruggle, and Heaven 
© has educated him by adverſity to a 
* quick ſenſe of the diſtreſſes and miſe- 
© ries of mankind, which he was born 
© to redreſs: in juſt ſcorn of the trivial 
« glories and light oftentations of power, 
that glorious inftrument of Providence 
moves, like that, in a ſteddy, calm, 
and filent courſe, independent either 
© of uſe or calumny z which ren- 
* ders him, if not in a political, yet in 
* a moral, a philoſophic, an heroic, and 
© a chriftian ſenſe, an abſolute monarch ; 
© who, ſatisfied with this unchangeable, 
* juſt, and ample glory, muſt needs 
* turn all his 42 himſelf to 
* the ſervice of others; for he begins his 
© enterpriſes with his own ſhare in the 
* ſucceſs of them; for integrity bears 
* in itſelf it's reward, nor can that which 
depends not on event ever know dit- 
appointment. 

« With the undoubted character of a 
©* glorious captain, and (what he much 
more values than the moſt ſplendid 
* titles) that of a ſincere and honeſt 
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man, he is the hope and ſtay of Eu- 
rope, an univerſal govd not to be in- 
groſſed by us only; for diſtant poten- 
tates implore his friendſhip, and in- 
jured empires court his aſſiſtance. He 
rules the world, not by an invaſion of 
the people of the earth, but the ad- 
dreſs of it's princes; and if that world 
ſhould he again rouſed from the repoſe 
which his prevailing arms had given 
it, why ſhould we not hope that there 
is an Almighty, by whoſe influence 
the terrible enemy that thinks himſelf 
prepared for battle, may find he is 
but ripe for deftruftion? and that 
there may be in the womb of time great 
incidents, which n:ay make the cata- 
ſtrophe of a proſperous life as unfor- 
tunate as the particular ſcenes of it 
were ſucceſsful? For there does not 
want a ſkilful eve and reſolute arm to 
obſerve and graſp the occaſion: a 
prince, who from 
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Troy is no more, and Ilium was a town. 
Davor. 


Ne DXVII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23. 


HEU PIETAS! HEU PRISCA FiDEs! 


VIS G. EN. vi. vz. 878. 


MTRROUR OF ANCIENT FariTH! 
UNDAUNTED WORTH! INVIOLABLE TRUTH! 


WV laſt night received a piece of 
ill neus at our club, which 
very ſenſibly afflicted every one of us. 
1 pm not but my readers themfelves 
* be troubled at the hearing of it. 

0 them no longer in ſuſpence, 
Sir 2. de 88 9 He 
departed this life at his houſe in the 
country, after a few weeks ſickneſs. 
Sir Andrey Freeport has a letter from 
one of his correſpondents in thoſe parts, 
that informs him the old man caught 
a cold at the county-ſeſhons, as he was 
very warmly promoting an addreſs of 
bis own penning, in which he fucceeded 
according to his withes. But this par- 
ticular comes from a Whig juſtice of 
peace, who was always Sir Roger's ene- 
my and antagoniſt. I have letters both 


, 


Da vox. 


from the lain and 1 Sen 
which ou nothing of it, but — 
filled with many particulars to the ho- 
nour of the goo old man. I have like- 
wile a letter from the butler, who took 
ſo much care of me laſt ſummer when 1 
was at the knight's houle. As nay 
friend the butler mentions, in the fim- 
plicity of his heart, ſeveral circumſtances 
the others have paſſed over in ſilence, I 
ſuall give my rea.ler a copy of his letter, 

without any aitcration or diminution. 
HONOURED SIR, + 
NOWING that you was old 
K maſter's good friend, I * 8 
forbear ſending you the melancholy news 
of his death, which has affected the 
whole country, as well as his poor ſer - 
vants, 
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vants, who loved him, I may ſay, better 
than we «did our lives. I am afraid he 
caught his death the laſt countv- feſhons, 
where he would go to fer juſtice done to 
a poor widow woman, and her father - 
lets children, that had been wronged by 
a neighbouring gentlenian; for you 
know, Sir, mv good maſter was always 
the poor man's friend. Upon his com- 
ing home, the firſt complaint he made 
was, that he had Joſt his roaſt-beef 
ftomach, not heing able to touch a fir- 


Join, which was ferved up according to 


cuſtom; and vou know he uſed to take 
great delight in it. From that time for- 
ward he grew worſe and worſe, but ſtil] 
kept a good heart to the laſt. Indeed 
we were once in great hope of his re- 
covery, upon a kind — * that was 
ſent him — the widow lady whom he 
had made love to the forty laſt years of 
his life; hut this only proved a light - 
ning before death. He has bequeathe'! 
to this lady, us a token of his love, a 
great pearl necklace, and 2 couple of 
filver bracelets ſet with tewels, which 
belonged to my good old lady his mo- 
ther : he has bequeathed the fine white 
gelding, that he uſed to ride a hunting 
upon, to his chaplain, becauſe he thought 
he would be kind to him, and has left 
u all his hooks. He has, moreover, 
— to the chaplain a very pretty 
tenement with good lands about it. It 
being a very cold day when he made his 
will, he left for mourning, to every 
man in tle pariſh,'a great frize coat, 
and to every woman a black riding- 
hood, It was a molt: moving ſight to 
ſee him take leave of his poor ſervants, 
commending us all for our fidelity, whilit 
we were not able to ſpeak a word for 
weeping. As we moſt of us are grown 
y-headed in our dear maſter's ſervice, 
has left us penſions and legacies, 
which we may live very comfortably 
_ the remaining part of our days. 
has bequeathed a great deal more in 
charity, which is not yet come to my 
knowledge, and it is peremptorily faid 
in the pariſh, that he has left money to 
build a ſteeple to the church; for he 
was heard to lay ſome time ago, that if 
he lived two years longer, Coverley 
church ſhould have a ſteeple to it. The 
chaplain tells every body that he made 
2 very good end, and never ſpeaks of 
him without tears. He was buried, ac- 
cording to his own directions, among 


the family of the Coverlies, on the left- 


hand of his father Sir Arthur. . The 
coffin was carried by fix of his tenants, 
and the pall held up by fix of the quo. 
rum : the whole pariſh followed the 
corpſe with heavy hearts, and in their 
mourning ſuits, the men in frize, and 
the women in riding-hoods. Captain 
Sentry, my matter's nephew, has taken 
poſſeſſion of the hall-houle, and the 
whole eſtate. When my old maſter ſaw 
him a little before his death, he ſhook 
lym by the hand, and wiſhed him joy of 
the eitate which was falling to him, de- 
liring him only to make a good ule of 
it, and pay the ſeveral legacies, and the 
gifts of charity which he told him he 
had left as quit-rents upon the eſtaie. 
The captain truly ſeems a courteous 
man, though he ſays but little. He 
makes much of thoſe whom my mallcr 
loved, and ſhews great kindneſs to the 
old houte-dog, that you know my poor 
maſter was ſo fond of. It would have 
gone to your heart to have heard the 
moans the dumb creature made on the 
day of mv maſter's death. He has 
never foyed himielf fince; no more 
has any of us. It was the melan.choliett 
day for the poor people that ever hap- 
pened in Worceſterſhire, This is all 
from, honoured Sir, your moſt forrow- 
ful fervant, EDWARD BISCUIT. 

P. S. My maſter defired, ſome weeks 
Ixtore he died, that a book, which 
comes up to you by the carrier, ſhould 
he given to Sir Andrew Freeport, in his 
name. 


This letter, notwithſtanding the poor 
butler's manner of writing it, gave us 
ſuch an idea of our good old friend, that 


upon the reading of it there was not a 


dry eve in the club. Sir Andrew open- 
ig the hook, found it to be a collection 
of acts of parliament. There was in 
particular the Act of Uniformity, with 
ſome paiſages in it marked by Sir Ro- 
ger's own hand. Sir Andrew found 
that they related to two or three points, 
which he had diſputed with Sir Roger 
the laſt time he appeared at the club. 
Sir Andrew, who would have been 
merry at fuch an incident on another 
occaſion, at the fight of the old man's 
hand-writing burſt into tears, and put 
the book into his pocket. Caprain Sen- 
try informs me, that the knight has left 
rings and mourning for every one in the 
club. 0 

Ne 
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INCUMBERE FAMMT, 


NE COLLAPSA RUANT SUBDUCTIS TECTA COLUMN 


Jou. SAT. vat. V=ZR., 76. 


" 71% POOR RFLYING ON ANOTHER'S FAME: 


FCky, 1 54KE Ther PITLARS BUT AWAY, 


AND 411. 


THE SUFEKSTKUCTURE MUET IN RUINS FALT. 


HIS being a day of buſineſs with 

me, I out make the preſent en- 

«11ainment like a treat at an houle- 

mg, out of ſuch preſents as have 

en ſent me by my gueits. The firit 

„n which 1 ſerve up is a letter come 
rh to my hand, 


wh, SPECTATOR, 
] { is with jnexpreſible forrow that I 
ear of the: death af good Sir Roger, 
do heartily coniole with you upon 
© melancholy an cecaton. I think you 
daght to have blackened the edges of a 
Pi per which br ought us loill news, and to 
"ave had it ta mped ukcwiſe in black. It 
1 5 ected of you that you ſhould write 
415 epitapli, and, if pollible, fil his 
»j3ce in the club with as worthy and di- 
verting a member. I queſtion not but 
vou will receive many recommendations 
trom the public of ſuch as will appear 
candidates for that poſt. 

Since I am talking of death, and hare 
mentioned, an epitaph, I mutt tel] vou, 
Sr, that I have made dilcovery of a 

church-yard in which I believe you 
might ſpend an afternoon, » ith great 
pleature to yourſelf and to the public: 
belongs to the church of Stehon-hcath, 
-ommonly calle | Stepney. Whether or 
i b: that the people of that pariih have 1 
Patzcuar genus for an epi: h, or chat 
thert be ſome poet among th un who 
unvertakes that work by the gts t. 1 
cannot tell; hut there are more ren! - 
ab ein (criptions iu chat place than in any 
other I h: ave met with; and I nity fy 
hut v an'ty, that there is net 1 gen- 
rem u in . gland better read ig on- 
dees than my ſelf, my ſtudies having 

i very much in church-vards. I ſhall 
leave to fend you a coupl= of cpi. 
ns, for a fa: np of thoit 1] liuve "a t 
i” mentioned. They ure written in 4 
4fierent manner 2 che facit being in . 


\ 


STEPNEY., 


dif Fuſed and lux int, the cond ir tte 
cloſe contracted ſtile. Ihe fit his 
much of the imple and pathetic; the 
ſecond is ſomething light, but nervous. 
The firſt is thus : 


Here Thomas Sar per ies interr'd. Ah why! 
Born in New Eng _ did in Landon die; 
is the thire 1532 © e zit, b got upon 

His mother Marti by nis father john. 
Niuch tavgur' oP b. u pt nc he * gar to de, 
But nipt by de+th x! th age of uenty- three. 
Fatal tu him was tt at we Canullop x name, 
By which hs mitt er and two brethren came 
Alſo to brate es lat pipe years b-fore, 
And nw have let their father to d. hc Tx" 
The lofs of all his children, with tis wit, 
Who was the joy and comfort uf his lite, 


The {cont is as ſollowe: 


Here lies the body of Nani! Saul. 
Spirtle-ſtelda w aver, and that's all. 


EF will not dilmics von, whellt Tam . 
this ſubiect, with wt for ding a hort 
epitaph which Leonce niet with, though 
L cannot ps: Mibly recoliect the place, 
The thou ant of it is f{erions, and in my 
opinion, the fins it that Jever met with 
upon this occafion. You know, Sir, it 
is uſual, after having toll us te name 
of the perſon Wwolies inten- 4, ro Lunch 
out into his praifes, This eta; Da 12k es 
a quite contrary tur, having ! been made 
by the perton himtell ſome tums om 
kris death. . 
ic jacet . . an exfaFatione div 
6 faprem. . "MT rat! Mes ifle tadica- 
Oo om \ 
© Here lich R. C. in expeRation of 
© the lait dy. Whit tort of a man he 
* Was, that day wilt Aitcover.“ 
1 An, Sir, Kc. 


„ 


The ſollowing Itter is dated from 
Canbrid 7 
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vn, 
HN lately read among your 
ſpeculations, an eſſay upon phy- 
fiognomy, I cannot but think that if 
you — a viſit to this ancient univer- 
ſity, you might receive very conſider- 
able lights upon that ſubjeR, there Pe- 
ing ſcarce a young fellow in it who docs 
not give certain indications of his parti- 
cular humour and difpoſitton contorm - 
able to the rules of tat rt. In courts 
and cities every body lays a cont. ant 
upon his countenance, and endeavours 
to lock Ike the reſt of the wald; but 
the youth of this place, having nat yet 
formed themſc;ves by conver:ation, and 
the knowledge of the world, give their 
limbs and featurcs their full plav. 

As you have conhdered human na- 
ture in all it's lights, you mult be cx- 
tremely well appriſer!, that there is a 
very cloſe corre/ponder.ce between the 
outward and the inward man; that ſcarce 
the leait dawaing, the loſt partwier cy 
towards a thought can be ſtirring in the 
mind of man, without producing a ſ:t- 
able revolution in luis exterions, which 
will eaſily diſcover ;i{clf to an adept in 
the theory of the phiz. Hence it is, 
that the intrinſic worth and merit of-a 
fon of Alma Mater is ordinarily cal- 
culated from the caſt of his viſage, the 
contour of his perſon, the mechaniſm 
of his drels, the diſpoſition of his limbs, 
the manner of his gait and air, with a 
number of cixcumitances of equal con- 
ſequence and information: the pradti- 
tioners in this art often make uſe of a 
gentleman's eyes to give them light into 


the poſture of his brains; take a handle 
from his nole, to judge of the f:ze of his 
intelledts; and interpret the over much 
viſibility and pertne s of one er, us an 
infallible moik of reprobation, ard a 
ſign the owner of fo ſaucy a member 
fears neither God ror man. In con- 
formity to this ſcheme, a contrattes 
brow, a lumpiſh down calf look, o faber 
ſedate pace, with both hands dangun g 
QUIET Ain ten ly in Une xadiiy parallel 
to each lateral pocket of the galligaſtins, 
is logic, metaph Hic. and mathematics 
in perfection. So lkewife the Bulls 
Lettres are typificd by a ſaunter in the 
gait, a fall of cone wing of thi tube 
back ward, an micrtion &{ one hand in 
the fob, aud a negligert fwing of the 
other, with a pinch of right and fine 
Barcelonn hytuw con iger and tnmh, 
a due quantity of the fame upon the 
ufer hp, and a nuddle cafe loaden with 
pulvil. Again, © grave fol-mn falk 
mg pace is hero'c poutry, aud politics; 
an unequai one, a genins for the ode, 
and the moiera ballad; and an open 
breast, with an au lacious diff the 
holland ſhirt, is conſtrucd a fatal ten- 
dency to the art military, 

I might de much larger vpo thete 
hints, but I know whom I write to. 
If you can graft any ſpeculation upon 


them, or turn them to the advantage of 


the perſons concerned in them, you will 
do a work very becoming the Pritiſi. 
Spectator, and oblige your very humble 
lervant, 

Tou Twen. 


No DX X. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25. 


INDE HOMINUM PECUDUMQUE GENUS, VITEAQUE VOLANTUM, 
ET QUA MARNOREO FERT MONSTRA SUB EQUORE PON rs. 


VII S. XN. vi. VER. 728. 


ENCE MEN AND BEASTS THE BREATH or LIFY OBTAIN, 
AND BIRDS OF AIR, AND MONSTERS OF THE MAIN. 


HOUGH there is a great deal of 
pleaſure in contemplating the ma- 
terial world, by which I mean that 
{y{tzem of bodies into which nature has 
ſo curiouſly wrought the mats of dead 
matter, with the ſe veral relations which 
thole bodies bear to ane another; there 
is fill, methinks, ſcmerhing more won- 
dertui and ſurpriſing ia conempiations 


Davpzx. 


an the world of life, by which I mean 
all thoſe animals with which every part 
of the univerſe is furniſheil. The ma- 
terial world is only the ſhell of the uni- 
verſe: the world of life are it's inhabvi- 
tants. 

If we conſider thoſe parts of the ma- 
terial world which lie the ncareſt to us, 
aud are therefore tubje& to our oblcr- 

vations 
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cations and inquiries, it is amazing to 
contider the infinity of animais with 
which it is tocked. Every pu of mat- 
ter is people lz every green leaf ſwarms 
with inhabitants. There is ſcarce a 
angle humour in the body of a man, or 
of any other animal, in which our glaſſes 
do not diſcover myriads of living crea- 
tures. The ſurface of animals 1s alſo 
covered with other animals, which are 
in the fame manner the baſis of other 
nim ils that live upon it; nay, we fin 
in the mott folid bodies, as in marbie 
i:fcit, innumerable cells and cavities 
that are crouded with ſuch impercepti- 
„ie inhabitants, as are too little for the 
naked eve to diſcover. On the other 
hand, if we look into the more halky 
parts of nature, we ſce the fras, lakes, 
and rivers, teeming with numberleſs 
winds of living creatures: we find every 
mountain and marth, wildernet(s and 
woot, plentifully ttocked with birds and 
heats, and every part of matter afford- 
'ng proper neceſſaries and conveniencies 
for the livelihood of multitudes which 
inhahit it, 

The author of the Plurality of Worlds 
draws a very good argument from this 
conſideration, for the peopling of every 
planet; as indzect it ſeems very probable 
trom the analugy of reaſon, that it no 
bart of matter, which we are acquainted 
with, lies waſte and uticle(s, thoſe great 
hodics, which are at fuch a diſtance 
'trom us, ſhould not be deſert and un- 
peopled, but rather that they ſhould be 
turniſhed with beings adapted to their 
—_— ſituations. 

xiitence is a bleſſing to thoſe beings 
only which are endowed with percep- 
tion, and is in a manner thrown away 
vpon dead matter, any farther than as 
is ſubſervient to beings which are con- 
icious of their exiſtence. Accordingly 
we find, from the bodies which lie un- 
der our obſervation, that matter is only 
made as the baſis and ſupport of ani- 
mals, and that there is no more of the 
one than what is neceſſary for the exiſt- 
ence of the other. 
Infinite goodneſs is of ſo communica- 
tive a nature, that it ſeems to delight in 
the conferring of exiſtence upon every 
_ of perceptive being. As this is 
2 ſpeculation, which I have often pur- 
fued with great pleaſure to myſelf, I 
fall enlarge farther upon it, by conſi- 
dering that part of the ſcale of beings 
which comes within our knowledge. 
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There are tome living creatures which 
are raiſe} but juſt above dead matter. 
To mention only that ſpecies of Pell. 
fiſh, which are formed in the fahr of 
a cone, that grow to the lurface cf fe- 
veral rocks, and immediately die upon 
their being ſevered from the place where 
they grow. There are many other crea- 
tures but one remove from theſe, whichi 
have no other tenſe beſides that of feel- 
ing and take. Others have ſtill an a. 
d:tzonal one of hearing; others of ſmell, 
and others of ſight. It is wonderful to 
obterve, by what a gradual progreſs the 
world of lite a-ivances through a prodi- 
gious variety of ſpecies, before a crea- 
ture is formed that is complete in ail it's 
ſeal.s; and ever among theſe there is 
ſuch a different degree of prifeRticn in 
the ſenſe which one anima! enjoys be- 
yond what appears in another, that 
though the ente in different anima!s be 
dittinguithed WV te {inc common deng- 
mination, it f-ems whnoſt of x differnt 
nature. If after this we look into the 
ſeveral inward perfetions of cunning 
and ſagacity, or what we generally cal} 
inſtinct, we find them riftng after the 
fam: manner unperceptivly one 2have 
another, and receiving adJitional un- 
provements, according to the ipecics in 
which they are implante. This pro- 
grels in nature is fo very gradual, that 
the molt perfect of an inferior ſpecies 
comes very near to the moſt imperſect of 
that which is immediately above it. 

The exuberant and overflowing g- 
neſs of the Supreme Bein, whoſe mere 
extends to all his works, is plainly ſewn, 
as I have before hinted, from his huren, 
made fo very little matter, at leaſt wit! 
falls within our knowledge, that docs 
not ſwarm with life: nor 1s his goods 
lets ſeen in the diverſity, than in the mul - 
titude of living creatures. Ei: he one 
made one ſpecies of animals, none dt 
the reſt would have enjoyed the happy: - 
nefs of exiſtence; he has, therefore, he 
cified in his ce ion every degree of it, 
every capacity of being. "The who: 
chaſm in nature, from a plant to a man, 
is filled up with diverte kinds of cren- 
tures, riſing one over another, hy tact 
a gentle and exty atcent, that the lire 
tranſitions and Gevintions fron one be- 
cies to another are almott iniennble. 
This intermediate ipace is {2 wet tte 
banded and managed, that there is cars 
a degree of perception which does t 
appear in tome one part of tue wer f 
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life. Is the goodnets or wiſdom of the 
Divine Eeing T7 more manikeited in this his 
pro reding ? 
Hurts is a coniequence, befides thoſe 
I have arenly mentioned, which teems 
very naturally dettecible from the fore- 
going conirirrations. It the ale of 
bem rites, by ſuch a regular propre ets, 
fo high as an., we may by a parity of 
reaſon ivppoſe that it itil] proceeds g gra- 
duaily — theſe beings hie h are 
of a faverior nature to him; ſince there 
is an infinitely grevter ſpace and room 
for didcrent degrees of perlection, be- 
tween the Supreme Being and man, 
than between man ard the ;nolt deſpica- 
2 inſet. The conſ quence of lo great 
a variety of beings inch are ſuperior 
to us, from that variety which is infe- 
rior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a 
paſlage wn n 1 Gai here tet down, 
after havin promicl, that notwith. 
#:mnting there s lauch infinite room be- 
rycen man and his Niixer, for the 
rente power iO exert felt in, it is 
pe 5 le that it mould ever be filed 
up, Unce there witl be tell an infinite 
gp or dikance between the higheſt 
« rated being, and the Power whic h pro- 
ace him. 
© That there ſhould be more ſpecies 
„intelligent creatures above us, than 
* there are of ſenſible and material be- 
* tow us, is probakle to me from hence; 
* "That in all the vitible-corporeal world, 
* w- {ee uo chiſms, or no gaps. All 
* quite down trom us, the delcent is by 
6 eat y ſteps, and a continued feries of 
t ings, that in each remove differ very 
* little one from the other. There are 
* fiſhes that have wings, and are not 
* ttrangers to the airy region: and 
* there are ſome birds, that are inha- 
* hj-uits of the waer, whote blcod is 
© cold as filtes, and their fleſh fo like 
„in tatte, that the [cr upulous are al- 
* jowed them on fiſh days. There are 
animals ſo near of kin both to birds 
and beats, that they are in the middle 
© between both: amphibious animals 
* link the texrettrial and aquatic toge- 
© ther: fa's live at land and at fea, and 
* porpoites have the warm blood and 
* en'ratis of @ Nog; not to mention 
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what | is co: 1fdently reported of mer 
mand, ur fea- men. There & are un- 
brittes, that lem to have as muc 
Knowledge and reaſon, as ſome tha. 
are calle men; and the animal and 
vegetable king: x Tanga are fo nearly 
joined, that if 7 you will take the lowett 
of one, and the highelit of the otlier, 
there will ſcarce be perceived any great 
* d:i'Frrence between them: and to on 
© until we come to the loweſt and the 
* molt jnorganical parts of matter, we 
* ſhall nd every 2 that the ſevera 
8 ſpecics are linked together, and difcr 
* but in almolt inſenſible degrees. An 
* when we conſider the infinite powe! 
© and wildom of the! Maker, we have 
* reaton to think that it is ſuitable to 
* the magnificent harmony of the un- 
* verſe, and the great deſign and inti- 
* nite goodneis of the Architect, tha* 
© the ſpecies of creatures ſhould allo by 
© gentle degiees ajcend upward from 
< us toward his infinite perfection, 4s 
L 
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we fee they gradually deicend from 
us dewnward: which it it be proba- 
ble, we have reaſon then to be per- 
fuaderl, that there are fur more pe- 
cies of cicatures above us, than there 
are beneath; we being in degrees of 
perfection much more remote from 
the infinite being of God, than we 
are from the loweſt late of being, 
and that which approaches nearelt to 
nothing. And yet ot all thoſe di- 
ſtinct (pecies, we have no clear diſtinct 
ideas. 

In this ſyſtem of being. there is u 
creature ſo wonderful in it's nature, ar 
which to much deſerves our 9 ar 
attention as man, who fills up the nn. 
dle [pace between the animal and inte 
eftual nature, the vinble and invith.- 
world, and is that link in the chain ct 
beings, which has been often termed tie 
Nexus utriuſue mundi. So that |< 
who in one reſpect is afſociated wit“ 
angels and archangels, may lock upc:: 
a being of infinite perfection as his ia- 
ther, and the higheſt order of ipirits as 
his brethren, may in another reipec*. 
fay to corruption—* Thou art my fa- 
© ther; and to the worm, Thou art my 
mother and my filter,” VU 
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N? DXX. MONDAY, 
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QUIS DESINERIO SIT PUDOR AUT MODUS 


TAM CHAKI CAYIT1s ? 


Hon. OD. xxtv. 1. 1. Vi. 1. 


AND WHO CAN GRIEVE TOO Much? WHAT TIME SHALL ExD 


OUR MOURNING FOR SO DEAR A FRIEND? 


ue. SYFCTATOR, 
AE jatt value you hare expreſſed 
tor the matrunonial Hate, is the 
ulon that I now venture to write to 
zu, without fear of being ridiculous; 
aud contels to you, that though it is 
three monchs ſince I loft a very agree- 
able woman, who was my wie, my 
wrrow is tttil frech; and TI am often, in 
te midit of company, upon any cir- 
cumitance that revives her memory, 
wi'la retic ction * i the Won 105 or 
on uch an occaton; I Hay, upon any 
© currence of that 8 which | can 
cive you a fenfe of, though J cannot 
ex1 Tels it wholly, Tam all over Lottnets, 
14 am ob; iged to retire, and give way 
% a few üghs and tears, before 1 can 
te erty, I cannot but recommend tie 
1. ect of male widowhood to vou, agel 
bes of vou to tonch upon it by the unt 
N tunity. To thoſe who have not 
ed like huſhauds during the lives of 
tucir ipouſes, this would be a talleicls 
'vmble of words; but to tuch (vt whoin 
nere are not a few) who have enjoy 
wit tate with the ſentiments proper for 
it, you will have every line, Which hits 
tie torraw, attended with a tear of pit; 
and confolation. For I know not ty 
what goodneſs of Providence it is, that 
erery guſh of patlion is a ſtep towards 
the relief of it; and there is a certain 
28 in the very act of forrow, which, 
| tuppole, ariſes trom a ſecret confcioul- 
nets in — mind, that the aittiction it is 
under flows from a virtuous caule. My 
concern is not indeed ſo outrageous as 
at the firſt tranſport; for I think it 
has lubſided rather into a ſober itate or 
mind, than any actual perturbation of 
Þ1rit, There miglit be rules tormed 
tor men's behaviour on this great inci- 
dent, to bring them from that misfor- 
tune into the condition Lam at prelent ; 
which is, I think, that my ſorrow has 
converted all roughnels of temper into 
meexneſs, good-natue, and compla- 
Sency: but indeed, when in u ferions 
ad lonely hour 1 preten: my departed 


Caren. 


conſort to mv imagination, win that 
air of per! zuntion in her countenance 
when I have been in paition, that let 
atithiity when I have been in gout 
humour, that tender compatſion winu E 
have had any thing which gave me un- 
exlinels; I conicls to you I am incon= 
ln hie, and my eves guſh with grict as 
it 1 had ſcen her hut juſt then expire. 
In 3 condit.on I am broken in upon 
bv a charming voung woman, my daughe 
ter, who 15 thc Wande of what her mus 
ther was on her weddime-dav. The 


good irt tes; to comtort me; but hovs 
fall lit vor e m_ that all the come 
fort 1 res me : to make ny 1013 


The child knows the 
and rey neue 1 


Row mor. 
QUIcKke!s my 1977ows, 
hc at al e. Kune time. On, ve leurned! 
tell n vat word to h 1 16 
tion of ine foul, tor which there is no 
When fc kaces and bids me 
be comlorted, ne is my child; when 1 
take her in my arins, and bid her lay 
ro more, the is my very wife, and is the 
very comforter I lament the loſs of. I 
banith her rocm, and weep aloud 
that I have leit her mother, and that 1 
have her. 

Mr. Spectator, I with it were poſſible 
fur you to have a Ente Lad thete pleaſing 
perpiexities z you might communicate 
to the guilty part of mankin4, that they 
are incapable of the happinets winch is 
in the very ſorrows of the virtuous. 

But pray ſpare me a little longer; 
give me leave to teil you the manner of 
her frac „She took leave of all her 
family, and bore the vain application of 
medicines with the greats it 1 at ience ima- 
ginable. When the ply fician told her 
ſhe muſt certainly die, the det.red, as 
well as ſhe coull, that ail who were pre- 
ſent, except myteit, micht depart the 
room. She faid the had nothing to fay, 
for the was reſigned, and I knew all ſhe 
knew that concerned us in this world; 
but the defired to be alone, that in the 
preſence of God only ſhe might, wich- 
Cur intetruption, do ker lait duty to me, 


of 
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Dante. 
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of thanking me (or ali my kindneſs to 
her; ating, that fhe hoped in my lait 
mounts I ſhould fcel the time comfort 
for mv + 6odnefs to her, as ſhe did in 
that fhe had acquitted herſeif with ho- 
nour, truth, and virtue to me. 

I cb mvſelf, and will nat tell yon 
that this kindnels cut my heart in twain, 
nen expected an accuſation for fome 
puſhion ite ſtarts of mine, in ſome parts 
of our time together, to fay nothing 
but thank me for the good, it there was 
any god utable to her on exce:ience ! 
All that I had ever faid to her, li the 
circumſtances of torrow and joy between 
us, cronded upon my mind in the lame 
inſtant; and when immediately after I 
faw the angs of death come upon that 
dear body which I had ctten embraced 
with trar{port, when law thoſe che- 
riking cyes begin to be ghaſtly, and 
ther la{lt ſirugote to be to fix theneives 
on me, how i loten mittonce ! She 
cnp.red in my arins, GAG LG WY a- 
tion I thought I iy her beten i541] 
here. There was cor igual ute vet Bi! 
lelt; I cried—* She; no- teme“ 
bur alus? I grew £74], and all things 

noved about me 170m; tus aemper us 
my own head; for te bet ct women 
wis breathleſs, an! gun for cer, 

Kow the doctrine 1 woulk!, unsthinks, 
have you rait from this accent I have 
given you, is, That there is a certain 
equammity in thoſe who are good wa 
juſt, which runs into their very orrow, 
and ditappoints the force of it. Tnaugh 
they mutt pats through afflictions in 
common with all who are in human na- 
ture, yet their conſcious integrity ſhall 
undermine their affliction nay, that very 
aMicion ſhall add torce to their inte- 
grity, from a reflectiou of we ug of 


virtue in the hour of afliftion, 1 [at 
down with a detig1 to put you upon 
g:ving us rulcs how to overcnme tuch 
griefs as theſe, but I ſheuld rather ad- 
vite you to teach men to be capuble of 
them. 

You men of letters have what vou 
call the fine tatte in your apprehenſions 
ot what is properly done or laid: thee 
< loumething like this deeply grafted in 
the toul of him who is honeſt and faith. 
ful in all his thoughts and actions. 
Every thing which is taiſe, vicious, or 
unworthy, is de{picable to him, though 
all the world ſhould approve it. At 
the {ame time he has the molt lively ſen- 
ſibility in ail enjoyments and ſufferings 
Which it is proper for him to have, 
vrhere any duty of life is concerned. 
To want ſorrow when you in decency 
and truth thonld be afflicted, is, I hond 
think, a greater inftance of a man's be- 
ing a blochucad, than not to know the 
beauy of any puttige in Virgil. You 
have not vet oblerved, Mr. Spectator, 
thai the fta2 gentiemen of this age let 
up for tardncts of heart, and humanity 
has very tds bare in their pretences, 
he is a brave teliow who is always 
ronuy te kill a man he hates, but he 
dees not fland in the fame degree of 
eſteem who laments for a woman he 
loves. I ſhould fancy you might work 
up a thouſand pretty thoughts, by re- 
flecting upon the perſons moſt ſuſcepti- 
ble of the lurt of ſorrow I have ſpoken 
of, and I dare fay vou will find upon 
examination, that they are the with 
and the braveſt of mankind who are the 
moſt capable of it. I am, Sir, you: 
molt humble ſervant, 

Norwich, F. |. 
7 Oro, 1712. | 
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VERA REDIT ACIS, DISSTMULATA PERIT. 


P. Ann. 


THE REAL FACE RKETUANS, THE COUNTERFEIT I9 LOST. 


Mt. SPECTATOR, 


Have been for many vears loud in 

this affertion, rhat there are very few 
that can fee or hear, I mean that can 
report what they have ſeen or heard; 
and this through incapacity or prejudice, 
one of which difables almott every man 
who talks to you from repreſenting 


things as be ought. For which rcatun 


I am come to a reſolution of believing 
nothing I hear; and I contemn the man 
given to narrations under the appellation 
of a matter- of- fact man: and accord- 
ing to me, a macter-of- fat man is ore 
whoſe life and convertation is ſpent in 
the report of what is not matter-of- 
fact. 

I remember when Prince Eugene was 


* 
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e, there was no knowing bis height 
„ autre, until you, Dr. Spectator, 
we the public far:sfaction in tnat mat- 
der. In relations, ihe force of the eu- 
or fon lies very often more in the look, 
hg tore of voice, or the geſture, than 
w. vords hemticives3 winch being re- 
posted an any other mauner by the un- 
lace ning, bear a very different inter- 
pretation trom their original meaning. 
Imuſt confels, I tormerly have turned 
this humour of mine to à very good ac- 
count; for whenever 1 heard any nar- 
dation uttered with extraordinary vehe- 
gence, and grounded upon conſiderable 
athority, I was always ready to lav 
my wager that it was not io: indeed [ 
never prcten len to be fo rail, as to nx 
"Ie matter any pur tienlar Wan in og po- 
it on to their's; hut as there aro a hun- 
red ways of any thing happening, be- 
{les that it has happened, I only con- 
moverted it's falling out in that one 
manner as they lettled it, and left it to 
the ninttu-nine other wars, and conſe- 
gucutly had more probability of fwcceſs. 
| had arrived at a particular fill in 
warming a man lo tar in his narration, 
as to make him throw in a little of the 
marvelous, and then, if he has much 
fire, the next degree is the impoſſible, 
Now this is always the time for fixing 
the wager. But this requires the nicett 
man1gement, otherwiſe very probably 
the ditpute may ariſe to the old deter- 
mination by bartle. In theſe conceits 
I have been very fortunate, and have 
won ſome wagers of thoſe who have 
profeſſedly valued themſelves upon in- 
teiligence, and have put themſelves to 
creat charge and expence to be miſin- 
med conſiderably ſooner than the reſt 
ct the world. 

Having got a comfortable ſum by 
this my oppoiition to public report, I 
have brought myſelf now to fo great a 
perfection in inattention, more eſpe- 
cially to party- relations, that at the ſame 
ume Jicem with greedy ears to devour 
up the difcourte, I certainly do not 
«now one word of it, but purſue my 
own conrie of thought, whether upon 
buſners or amulement, with much tran- 
qn.!liry; I tay inattention, becauſe a late 
det of partiament has ſecured all party- 
Irs from the penalty of a wager, and 
conlequently made it unprofitable to 
atten to them. However, good-breed- 
ng obliges a man to maintain the figure 
of the keeneſt attention, the true poſture 
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of wh ch in a coffee-houſe T ike ta 
corfilt in kaning over a table, win the 
cage of it prefling hard von ven £2. 
much: tor the more pain the uur ton 
is received with, the more piaciu, is 
your bending ever. Befides thut the 
natrator thinks you toro t Hur pa:a, 
by the vi-afnre of hearing hm. 
Fort Knock has occili ned foro] 
very perplexed and inclegant hrats and 
animoſities; and there was one the other 
dav in a coffee-houſe where I was, that 
took upon him to clear that bufinets to 
me, for he ſaid he was there. I knew 
him to he that fort of man that had not 
ſtrength of capacity to be informed of 
any thing thai depended merely upon 
his being an eve-witneſs, and theretore 
was fully ſatisſicel he could give me no 
intormation, tor the very ame reaton 
h believed he could. for he was there. 
Howcver, I heul him with the ame 
greedinets as Shake {yeare deſcribes iu 
the tollowing lines; 


I ſaw a ſmith ſtand on his hammer, thus, 
Wirth open mouth, ſw.!Low.ngataylor's news, 


T conftets of late I have not been fo 
much anmed at the declaimers in coffre- 
houſes as I formerly was, being ſatit- 
hel that they expect to be rewarded for 
their vociforations. Of theſe liars there 
are two forts. The genius of the firſt 
conſiſts in much impudence and a ſtrong 
memory; the others have added to theſe 
qualifications a goo underttanding and 
ſmooth language. Thiele therefore have 
only certain heads, which they are as 
elaquent upon as they can, and may be 
called Embelliſhers; the others repeat 
only what they hear from others as — 
rally as their parts or zeal will permit, 
and are called Reciters. Here was a 
fellow in town ſome years ago, who 
uſed to divert himſelf by telling a lye 
at Charing Crois in the morning at 
eight of the clock, and then following 
it inrough ail parts of the rown, until 
eight at night; at which time he came 
to a club of his friends, and diverted 
them with an account what cenfure it 
had at Will's in Covent Garden, how 
dangerous it was belicved to he at Child's, 
and what inference they drew frem it 
with relation to ttocks at Jonathan's. 
I kave had the honcur to travel wh 
this gentſeman I ſpeak of in fearch of 
one of his falſhoods; and have been 
preſent when they have deſciibed the 


very man they have ſpoken to, as him 
who 
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who firſt reported it, tall or ſhort, block 
or fair, a gentleman or a tag ramutiin, 
according as thoy kad the intelligence. 
J have hear ove of our ingenious 
writers of news lav, that when be las 
had a cuſtomer come with an advertiie- 
ment of an appreatice or a wite run 
away, he has delired the advertiſer to 
compoſe himſelf a little, before he dic- 
tated the deſcription of the offer. der: tor 
when a perſon is put into a public pa- 
per by a man wio 15 engry with hun, 
the real deſcription of tuch perton 18 
hid in the deformitwv with which the 
angry man deſcribed him; theretore this 
fellow alwavs made his cuſtomer de- 


ſcribe him as he would the day before 
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he offended, er elſ. he vas ſure he» 
never und um out. Tete and mary 
other hints I couid fuggett to you to 
the elucidation of ail fictions; but 1 
leave it to Vour own ſagacity to improye 
or ne-lect this ſpeculation. T am, $17, 
Y our moit obedient humble raue, 


POSTSCRIPT TO THF SPECTAT( 2, 
NUMBER 7502. 

N. B. "There are in the play of The 
Seit-Tormentor of Terence, whic!; i- 
al;owed a moſt excellent comedy, lieu 
incidents which would draw tears from 
any man of ſenſe, and not one whick 
would move his laughter. 
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— 4 Deo NUNQUAM FAM ME DIGERTYUPUNG 
NON, sI CUPTUNDOS MIHE SCTAM ESSE INTWIECOS OMNES HOMINES, 


HANC MIHI EXPETIVI, CONTIGHT : 


CONVENIUNGT MOUAKESE VALEANTS 


QUI INTER NOS DILCIDIUN YOLENT; HANC NI:1 HORS, EL ADEPMUEETY NEMO, 


TER. ANS U. ACT. 4. 


T SWEAR NEVER TO FORCAKE HER, NO, THOUGH T WERE err To WAKF 471 
MEN MY ENEMIES: HER I DESIRED, KHER T HAVE OBTAINED; GUR HUMOU>TS 
AGREE: FERISH ALL THCSE WHO WOULD SEPARATE US! DrLATH Aton 


SHALL DEPKIVE ME OF HER. 


Should eſteem myſelf a ver happy 
man, if my {peculations could in tlic 
leaſt contribute to the rectifying the con- 
duct of my readers in one of the moſt im- 
rtant affairs of lite, to wit, ther choice 
in marriages. This ſtate is the foundation 
of community, and the chief band of ſo- 
ciety; and I do not think Ican be too ft᷑e- 
quent on ſubjects which may give light 
to my unmarr.cd readers in a particular 
which is ſo eſſential to their following hap- 
pineis or milery. A virtuous diſpoſition, 
a good underſtanding, an agreeable per- 
ſov, and an eaſy fortune, are the things 
which ſhould be chiefly regarded on this 
gccalion. Becauic my preſent view is 
to direct a young lady, who, 1 think, 
is now in doubt whom to take of many 
lovers, I ſhall taik at this time to my 
female reader. The advantages, as I 
was going to fav, ef ſenſe, beauty, and 
riches, are what are certainly the chief 
motives to a prudent young woman of 
fortune for changing her comltion; but 
as ſhe is to have her eye upon cach of 
theſe, ſhe „ to atk h-riclt whether the 
man who has moſt ot thefe recommen- 
datious in the lump is uot the moſt de- 
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firable. He that Ins excellent telerte, 
with a moderate ettate, an i an agreca 
perſon, is preterable to him who 15 dn. 
rich, if it were only that good facultic: 
may purchate ricies, but riches cannot 
purehaſe wortay endowments. I do 
not mean that wit, and a capacity is 
entertain, is what ſhould be highly va- 
lued, except it is founded upon good- 
nature and humanity, There are many 
ingenious men, whole abiljties do lit» 
clle but make themſelves and thoſe about 
them uneaſy: ſuch are thoſe who are far 
gone in the pleatures of the town, wiv 
cannot ſupport life without quick 1en12- 
tions and gay refleQions, ard arc ttran- 
gers to tranquillity, to right rcaſon, and 
a calm motion of ſpirits without trant- 
port or dejettion, T hetc ingenious 
men, of all men living, are moſt to be 
avoiged by her who would be happy in 
a hutband. They arc immediately fate 
with poſieſſion, and mult neceſwr:ly iy 
to new acquiſitions of beauty, to ps 
away the whuling moments and intervals 
of life; for with them every hour is 
heavy that is not joyful. But there 13 


a fort of man of wit and fene, that cad 
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rellect upon his own make, and that of 
his partner, with the eyes of reaſon and 
honour, and who beiieves he offends 
1g unt both theſe, if he does not look 
upon the woman (who choſe him to be 
under his protection in ſickneſs and 
health) with the utmoſt gratitude, whe- 
ther from that moment ſhe is ſhining or 
defective in perſon or mind: I fay, there 
are thote who think themſelves bound 
to t1pply with good-nature the failings 
of thute who love them, and who always 
think chole the objects of love and pity, 
who came to their arms the objects of 
joy and admiration. 

Of this latter fort is Lyſander, a man 
of wit, learning, ſobriety, and good- 
nature, of birth and 4 below no 
woman to accept, and of whom it might 
be laid, ſhould he ſucceed in his preſent 
wiſhes, his miſtrets raiſed his fortune, 
hut not that ſhe made it. When a wo- 
min 18 deliberating with herſelf whom 
ſt ſhail chute of many near each other 
in other pretenſions, certainly he of beſt 
underſtanding is to be preferred. Life 
hangs heavily in the repeated converſa- 
uon of one who has no imagination to 
be fred at the ſeveral occahons and ob. 
iris which come before him, or who 
cannot ſtrike out of his refle&ions new 
paths of pleaſing diſcourſe. Honeſt Will 
Thraſh and his wife, though not mar- 
rietl ahove four months, have ſcarce had 
a word to ſay to each other this ſix weeks ; 
an one cannot form to one's ſelf a filler 
picture than theſe two creatures in ſo- 
lemn pomp and plenty unable to enjoy 
their fortunes, and at a full top amon 
a crowd of ſervants, to whoſe taſte # 
lite they are beholden for the little ſatiſ- 
tactions by which they can be under- 
mood to be fo much as barely in being. 
The hours of the day, the diſtinctions 
ot noon and night, dinner and ſupper, 
are the greateſt notices they are capable 
of, This is perhaps repreſenting the 
life of a modeſt woman, joiner to a 
dull fellow, more inſipid than it really de- 
ſet ves; but Iam fure it is not to exalt the 
commerce with an ingenious companion 
tao high, to ſay that every new accident 
or object, which comes into ſuch a gen- 
tleman's way, gives his wife new plea- 
tures and fatisfaftions. The approba- 
tion of his words and actions is a con- 
tual new feaſt to her, nor can ſhe 
enough applau't her good fortune in hav- 
ing her lite varied hour, her mind 
more improved, and her heart more 
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glad from every circumſtance which 
they meet with. He will lay out his 
invention in forming new pleaſures and 
amulements, and make the fortune ſhe 
has brought him ſubſervient to the ho- 
nour and reputation of her and hers. A 
man of aug; who is thus obliged, is ever 
contriving the happineſs of her who did 
him fo great a distinction; while the 
fool is ungrateful without vice, and 
never returns a favour becauſe he is not 
ſenſihle of it. I would, methinks, have 
ſo much to tay for mytelf, that if I fell 
into the hands of him who treated me 
ill, he ſhould be ſenſible when he did fo: 
his conſcience ſhould be of my fide, 
whatever became of his inclination. I 
do not knov / but it is the infipid choice 
which has been made by thoſe who have 
the care of young women, that the mar- 
riage ſtate itſelf has been liable to ſo 
much ridicule. But a well-choſen love, 
maved by paſſion on both fides, and 
per fected by N of one party, 
mutt be ado with ſo many hand- 
ſome incidents on the other fide, that 
every particular couple would be an ex- 
ample in many circumſtances to all the 
reſt of the ſpecies. I ſhall end the chat 
upon this ſubiect with a couple of let- 
ters, one from a lover, who is very well 
acquainted with the way of bargaining 
on theſe occaſions; and the other from 
his rival, who has a lefs _ hut great 

lantry of temper. As for my man 
7 es < he — love, as he ſays, 
as if he were already a father, and lay - 
ing aſide the paſſion, comes to the reaſon 
of the thing. 


MADAM, 
M* counſel has peruſed the inven- 
tory of vour eſtate, and confidered 
what eſtate you have, which, it ſeems, 
is only yours, and to the male-heirs of 
your body; but, in default of ſuch iſſue, 
to the right heirs of your uncle Edward 
for ever. Thus, Madam, I am ad- 
viſed you cannot (the rem1inder not be- 
ing in you) dock the entai! ; by which 
means my eftate, which is fee · ſimple, 
will come by the ſettlement propoſed to 
your children begotren by me, whether 
they are males or females : but my ehil- 
dren begotten upon vou will not inherit 
cur lands. except I heget a fon. Now, 
— ſince things are ſo, you are a 
woman of that prudence, and under- 
ſtand the world fo well, as not to expect 
I ſhould give you more than you can 
6 give 
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give me. I am, Madam, (with great 
reſpet) your - obedient humble 
ſervant, 


T.W. 


The other lover's eſtate is leſs than 
this gentleman's, but he expreſſed him- 
ſelf as follows: 


MADAM 

I Have given in my eftate to your coun- 
fel, and deſired my own lawver to 

inſiſt upon no terms which your friends 

can propoſe for your certain eaſe and 

aJvantage ; for indeed I have no notion 

of making d. fficulties of pretenting you 
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with what cannot make me happy with. 
out you, I am, Madam, your mot 
devoted humble ſervant, 


B.T, 


You muſt know the relations have 
met upon this, and the girl being migh. 
tily taken with the latter epiſtle, ſhe is 
laughed at, and uncle Edward is to be 
dealt with to make her a ſuitable match 
to the worthy gentleman who has told 
her he does not care a farthirg for her, 
All I hope for is, that the lady fair will 
make uſe of the firſt light night to ſhow 
B. T. the underſtands a marriage is not 
to be conſidered as a common bargain. 

| T 


Ne DXXIII, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30. 
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NUNC AUGUR APOLLO, 


Nun c LYCIA SOR TES, NUNC ET JOvVE MISSYS 4 1780 
INTERPRES DIVUM FEAT HORIDA JUSSA FER AURASL, 


SCILICET IS SUPEKIS LABOR 


Vinc. Ex. rv. ven. 376. 


NOW LYCTAN LOTS, AND NOW THE DELIAN GoD; 

NOW HECMES IS EMPLOY'D FROM JOVE'S ABUDE, 

TO WARN HIM HENCE 5 AS IF THE PEACEFUL STATE 

OF HEAVENLY YOW'RS WERE TOUCH'D WITH HUMAN FATE! 


Am always highly delighted with 
the difcuvery of any ring genius 
among my countrymen. For this rea- 
ſon I have read over, with great plea- 
tare, the late mitcellany publiſhed by 
Mr. Pope, in which there are many ex- 
celient compottions of that ingenious 
gentleman. I have kai 4 picature of 
the ſame kind in peruſing a poem that ie 
juſt pub liſned * on the proipett of peace, 
and which, I hope, wil! wert with fach 
u reward tro:n it's patrous, as 10 noble 
a performance deſerves. Ins parti- 
culariy well pleaſed to nnd that the au- 
thor had not amuſed himſelf with fahles 
out of the Pagan Theology, and that 
when he hints at any thing of this na- 
ture he alludes to it only as to a fable. 
Manv of our modern authors, hate 
learning very often extends no farther 
tnan Ovid's Metamorphotes, do not 
know how to celebrate a great min, 
without mixing a parcel of ſchool-hoy 
tales with the recital of his actions, It 
you real a poem on a fn» woman, 
among the authors of. this clue, vou 
hall fee that it turus more upon Venus 
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or Helen, than on the party concerned. 
I have known a copy of marks on a great 
hero highly commended ; but upon tk. 
ing to hear ſome of the beautiful pat- 
langes, the adinirer of it has repeated to 
mie a ipeech of Apollo, or a deſcription 
of Polypheme. At other times when I 
have ſeurched for the actions of a great 
wan, who gave a ſubiect to the writer, 
I haue been entertained with the exploits 
of a river-god, or have been forced to 
attend a fury in her miſchievous pro- 
ores, from one end of the poem to the 
other. When we are at ſchool it is re- 
ceilury for us to be acquainted with the 
ſyltem of Pagan theology, and may he 
allowed to enhven a theme, or point an 
epigram with x heathen god; but when 
we would write a manly panegyric, that 
ſnauld carry in it all the colours of wuih, 
nothing can be more ridiculous than 
have recourſe to our Jupiters and June“. 

No thought is beautitul which 15 ne: 


muſt; and no thought can be juſt uh h 


is not tounded in truth, or at lealt wu 

that wel. ich paſſes for ſuch. 
In mock heroic porius, the uf of tbe 
heut 
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heathen mythology is not only excuſah!e 
but graceful, becauſe it is the deſign of 
ſuch compoſitions to divert, by adapt- 
ing the fabulous machines of the ancients 
to low fubjefts, and at the ſame time by 
ridiculing ſuch kinds of machinery in 
modern writers, If any are of opinion, 
that there is a neceſſity of admitting 
theſe claffical legends into our ſerious 
compoſitions in order to give them a 
more poetical turn; I would recommend 
to their conſideration the paſtorals of 
Mr. Phillips. One would have thought 
it impoſſible for this kind of poetry to 
have ſubſiſted without fauns and fatyrs, 
wood-nymphs and water-nymphs, with 
all the tribe of rural deities : but we fee 
he has given a new life, and a more na- 
tural beauty to this way of writing, by 
ſubſtituting in the place of theſe anti- 
quated fables, the ſuperſtitious mytho- 
logy which prevails among the ſliepherds 
of our own country. 

V:rgil and Homer might compliment 
their heroes, by interweaving the actions 
of deities with their atchievements ; but 
for a Chriſtian author to write in the 
Pagan cree:l, to make Prince Eugene a 
favourite of Mars, or to curry cn cor- 
reſpondence between Bellona ani the 
Marſhal de Villars, would be down- 
right puerility, and unpardonah's in a 
poet that is paſt ſixteen. It is want of 
ſufficient elevation in a genius to de- 
icribe realities, and place them in a 
ſhining light, that makes him have re- 
courſe to ſuch t:ifling antiquated fables 
as 4 man may write à fine deſcription of 
Bacchus or Apollo, that does not know 
how to draw the character uf his con- 
temporaries. 

In order therefore to put a ſtop to this 
abſurd practice, I ſhall publiſh the fol- 
lowing edict, by virtue of that ſpecta- 
torial authority with which I ſtand in- 


veſted. 


WW HE REAS the time of a general 

peace is, in all appearance, drawing 
near, being informed that there are ſeveral 
ingen ious perſons who intend to ſhew 
their talents on ſo happy an occaſion, 


and being willing, as much as in me 
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lies, to that effuſion of nonſenſe, 
which we have good cauſe to apprehend ; 
I do hereby ſtrictly require every per- 
ſon, who ſhall write on this ſubject, to 
remember that he is a Chriſtian, and 
not to ſacrifice his catechiſm to his poe- 
try. In order to it, I do expect of him 
in the firſt place to make his own poem, 
without depending upon Phoebus for 
any part of it, or calling out for” aid 
upon any one of the Muſes by name. I 


.do likewiſe poſitively forhid the ſending 


of Mercury with any particular meſſage 
or diſpatch relating to the peace, and 
ſhall by no means ſuffer Minerva to take 
upon ker the ſhape of any plenipoten- 
tiary concerned in this great work. 

do further d-clare, that I ſhall not allow 
the Deftinies to have had a hand in the 
deaths of the ſeveral thouſands who have 
been lain in the late war, being of opi- 
nion that all ſuch deaths may he very well 
accounted for by the Chriſtian ſyſtem of 
powder and ball. I do therefore ftrift- 
ly forbid the Fates to cut the thread of 
man's life upon any pretence whatſo- 
ever, unleſs it be for the take of the 
rhyme. And whereas I have good rea- 
ſon to fear, that Neptune will have a 
creat deal of buſineis on his hands, in 
ſeveral poems which we may now {ups 
poſe are upon the anvil, I do alſo pro- 
hibit his appearance, unleſs it be dene 


in metaphor, ſimile, or any very ſhort 


alluſion, and that even here he be not 
permitted to enter but with great cau- 
tion and c:rcum{pettion. I defire that 
the ſame rule may be extended to his 
whole fraternity of heathen gods, it be- 
ing my detgn to condemn every poem 
to the flames in which Jupiter thunders, 
or exerc!es any other act of authority 
which does not belong to him: in ſhort, 
I expect that no Pagan agent ſhall be 
introduced, or any fact related which a 
mar cannot give credit to with 2 good 
conſcience. Provided alwavs that no- 
thing herein contained ſhall extend, or 
be conſtrued to extend, to ſeveral of the 
fomale ts in this nation, who ſhall 


ſtill be left in full poſſeſſion of their gods 
and goddeffes in the fame manner as if 
this paper had never been written, 8 
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SEX. 


AS THE WORLD LEADS, WE FOLLOW, 


HEN I firſt of -I| took it in 
my head to write dreams and 
viſions, I determined to print nothing 
of that nature, which was not of my own 
invention. But ſcvcral laborious dream - 
ers have of late communicated to me 
works of this nature, Which, for their 
reputations and my own, I have hither- 
ta ſuppreſſed, Tad I printed every one 
that came to my hanls, my book of 
ſpeculations would have bern little elſe 
but a buvk of viſions. Some of my cor - 
reſpondents have indeed been fo very 
modeſt, as to offer at an excuſe for their 
not being in a capacity to dream better. 
J have by me, tor ex:umpie, the dream 
of a young gentleman not paſt fifteen. 
J have likewiſe by me the dream of a 
perion of quality, and another called 
the Lady's Dream. In thele, and other 
pieces of the ſame nature, it is ſuppoled 
the uſnal allowances will be made to the 
age, coudition, and fex of the dreamer. 
To prevent this inundation of dreams, 
which daily flows in upon me, I ſhall 
apply to ali dreamers of dreams, the 
advice which Epictetns has couched, 
after his manner, in a very ſimple and 
conciſe precept. Never tell thy dream. 
fs that philoſopher ; © tor though thou 
«* thyielf mayeſt take a pleaſure in tell- 
* ing thy dream, another will take no 
* pieaſure in hearing it. After this 
ſhort preface, I muſt do juſtice to two 
or three vitons which I have lateiy pub- 
liſhed, and which I have owned to have 
been written by other hands. I zl 
add a dream to theſe, which comes to 
me from Scotland, by one who declares 
himſelf of that country, and for all I 
Know may be fecond-ighted. There 
13, indeed, ſomerhing in it of the ſpirit 
of John Bunyan ; but at the ſame time 
a certain ſublime, which that author 
was never maker of. I ſhall publiſh it 
becauſe I queition not but it will fall in 
with the taſte of all my popular readers, 
and amuſe the imaginations of thoſe who 
are more profound; deciaring at the 
tene time, that this is the laſt dream 
Mach I intend to piiblifh this ſraſon. 


I Was laſt Sunday in the evening led 
into a ſerious reflect ion on the rea- 
ſonableneſs of virtue, and great fon 
of vice, from an excellent termon 1 bad 
heard that afternoon in my parith- 
church. Among other obrrvations, the 
preacher thewe( us that the temprations 
which the tempter p:opetrd, wete all on 
a ſuppoſttion, that we a= either madmen 
or fouls, or with an intention to render 
us fuch ; that in no other affair we would 
ſuffer ourtetves to be thus impoſed upon, 
in a caſe fo plainly and cleurty againtt 
our viſible intereſt. His illustrations 
and arguments carried fo much perfun- 
ſion and conviction with them, that they 
remained a conſiderable wmle freſh, and 
working in my memory; until at nit the 
mind, fatigued with thought, gave way 
to the forcible oppreſſions of ſlumier ani 
ſicep; whilt fancy, unwilhing yet to drop 
the ſubject, preſented me with the fol- 
lowing viton. 

Methought I was juſt awoke ont of 2 
ſleep, that I could never remember the 
beginning of; the place where I found 
mytelt to he, was a wide and ſpacious 
pizin, full of people that wander:4 np 
and down through ſeveral heaten paths, 
whereot {ome few were ſtraight, and in 
direct lines, but moit of them winding 
and twraing like a labyrinth bur yet it 
appeared to me afterwards, that these 
laſt ail met in one ite, ti thit many 
that ſeemed to tteer quite conttay 
courtes, did at leng:h meet and face one 
another, to the no little amazement of 
many of then. 

In the midtt of the plain there was 3 
great fountain: they called ir the Spring 
ct Self-love; out of it ifluzd two rivu- 
lets to the enttward and wetftward; the 
name of the hit was Heavenly Wiſlom, 
it's water was wonrlerfully eſear, but of 
a yet more wonderful effect; the other's 
name was Wordly Wildom, it 5 water 
was thick, and yet far from being dor- 
mant or ſtagnating, tor it was in à con- 
tinml violent ag:tation; which kept the 
travelleis, whom 1 ſhall mention by and 
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by, from being ſenſible of the foulneſs 
+14 thickneſs of the water, which had 
this cFeR, that it intoxicated thoſe who 
drunk it, and made them miſtake every 
obie& that lay before them : both rivulets 
were parted near their ſprings into to 
many others, as there were ſtraight and 
crooke{ paths, which they attended all 
along to their reſpective iſſues. 

{ obſerved from the ſexeral paths 
my now and then diverting, to refreſh 
anc otherwiſe qualify themſelves for 
their journey, to the reſpeive r:vulers 
that ran near them; they contracted a 
very obſervable courage and Readineſs 
in what they were about, by drinking 
theſe waters. At the end of the per- 
tveAive of every ſtraight path, all which 
did end in one Hue and point, appeared 
a high pillar, all of diamond, caſting 
rays 2s bright as thoſe of the ſun into 
the paths; which rays had atfo certain 
ſempathizing and alluring virtues in 
wem, fo that whoſoever hal made ſome 
conũderable progrets in his journey on- 
wards towards the pillar, by the repeat- 
eil impreffion of theſe ravs upon him, 
was wrought into an hahitual inclination 
and conversion of his hight towards it, 
io that it grew at laſt in 2 manner natu- 
al to him to look and e upon it, 
whereby he was kept ſteady in the 
|2ight paths, which alone led to that 
radiant body, the behokling of which 
was now grown 4 gratification to his 
nature, 

At the ifſue of the crooked paths there 
as a great black tower, out of the cen- 
ter of which ſtreame:l u long ſucceſſion 
ot flames, which did rite even above the 
clouds; it gave a very great light to the 
whole plain, which did ſomet mes out- 
ſine the light, and oppreited the beams 
of the adamantine pillar; though by the 
ob[ervation I made afterwards, it ap- 
peared that it was not tor * di: ninu- 
tion of light, but that this lay in the 
t avellers, who would ſometimes Rep 
out of theſe ſtraight paths, where they 
loſt the full proſpect of the radiant pil- 
lar, and ſaw it but file-ways: but the 
great hight from the black tower, which 
was fornewhat particul.uiy ſcorching to 
tem, would generally light and haiten 
them to their proper cli. mae again. 

Rund abugt the black tower there 
were, methought, many thoufands of 
huge michapen ugly monilers, theſe had 
great nets, which they wee perpetually 
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paths, and they would now and then 
catch up thoſe that were neareſt to them: 
theſe they took up ftrarght, and whirled 
over the walls into the flaming tower, 
and they were no more ſeen nor heard of. 
They would ſometimes caſt their nets 
towards the right paths to catch the 
tragglers, whole eyes, for want of fre- 
quent drinking at the brook that ran by 
them, grew dim, whereby they loſt their 
wav; theſe would ſometimes very nar- 
rowly miſs heing catched away, but I 
could not hear whether any of theſe had 
ever been fo unfortunate, that had been 
zcfore very hearty in the ſtraight paths. 
I conſidered all theſe ſtrange: fights 
with great attention, until at oft I was 
interrupted by a cluſter of the travellers 
in the crooked paths, who came up to 
me, bil me go along with them, and 
preſently fell to finging and dancing, 
> took me by the hand, and fo car- 
ried m2 away along with them. After 
I hail followed them a coniilernble while, 
I perceived I had loſt the black tower of. 
light, at which I greatly wondere 1; but 
I looked and gazed round about me, 
and faw nothing. I begin to fancy my 
firſt viſion had been bur a dream, and 
there was no ſuch thing in reality: but 

then I conſidered that if I could fanc 
to ſe: what was not, I might as well 
have an illuſion wrought on me at pre- 
ſent, and not ſee what was really beiore 
me. I was very much confirmed in this 
thought, by the effect I then juſt ob- 
ſerved the water of Worlily Wiſdom 
had upon me; for as I had drunk 2 
little of it again, I felt à very teniible 
effect in my head; methought i: diſtract- 
ed and difordered all there; this made 
me top of a ſudden, :i:ipeting tome 
charm or inchantment. As I was caſt- 
ing about within myself what I ſhould 
du, and whom to apply to in this caſey 
T ipied at ſome diſtance of me a man 
beckoning, and making ſigns to me to 
come over to im. I cri-d to him, I 
did not know the way. He then called 
to me audibly, to ſtep at lealt out of the 
— I was in; for if I Rid mere any. 
onger I was in danger to be catched in 
a great net that was juſt hanging over 
me, and ready to caten me up; that he 
wondered I was fo blin4, or 5 diſtract- 
ed, as not to ſce fo imminent and vifible 
a Janger; aſſuring me, that as ſoon as I 
was out of that way ue ud come to 
me 
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me ta lend me into 2 more ſecure path. 
This T di. and he brought me his palm 
full of the witer of Heavenly Wiſdom, 
which was of very great uſe to me, for 
y eyes were ſtraight cleared, and I faw 
the geit black tuwer * it before me; 
But the great net which TI (pied fu near 
me, cut m: in ſuch a terror, that T ran 
Back as tar as I conlq in one breath 
without !o.king belund me: then my 
benef ctor thus be ny he me—* You have 
mie the wonderfulleſt efcape in the 
© world; the water you uſed to drink is 
of a bewitching nature; vou would 
elſe have heen mightily ſhocked at the 
A ſormities and meanneſs of the place 
for baſe the fet of blind fools in 
wholyrom ny you was, You may 
no heho!d :inauy others who are only 
bewiiched after another no lets dan- 
gerous manner. Look a littie that 
way, there goes a crowd of paſſen- 
gers; they have tndree(l to good x head 
as not to ſuffer themiclves to be blind- 
el by this bewitching water; the bluc 
tower is not Yanithed ont of their ight, 
they ſee it whenever they look up to 
it; but ſee how they go trie-ways, and 
with their eye: downwards, as if they 
were mad, hat they may thus ruth 
into the net, without being befurenand 
troubled at the thought of lo miter- 
able a deſtru Rion. Their wills are 
ſo perverſe, and their hearts fo fond 
of the pleaſures of the place, that ra- 
thes than foicgo them they w:ll run 
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© all kazards, and venture upon all the 
© miſcries and woes before them. 
© See there that other company: 
though they ſhould drink none of the 
hewnching water, yet they take a courſe 
be vitching and deluding; fec how they 
chooſe the croukedeſt paths, hereby 
they have often the black tower be- 
hin:! them, and form-+rimes tee the ra- 
diant column fide- Says, which gives 
them ſome weak glimple of it. Fuels 
fools content themſe/ves with thar, 
not knowing whether any other have 
day more of it's influence aud light 
than themſelves: this road is called 
that of Superſtition or Human Inven- 
tion; they gr ufsly overlook that which 
the rules an.! laws of the place pre- 
ſcribe to them, and contrive ſome 
other ic, ne and ſet of directiohs and 

eſcriptions for themfeives, which 
they hope will ſerve ther turn. He 
ſhewed me many other kind of fools, 
which put me quite out of humour with 
At laſt he carried me to the 
right paths, when I found true and o- 
Ind picaſure, which entertained me all 
the wav until we came in cloſer fight of 
the pillar, where the ſatisfaction in- 
creaſed to tha: meaſure that wy facu!- 
ties were not able to contain it: in the 
ſtraining of them, I was violently waked, 
not 2 little grieved at the vaniſhing of 
ſo pleaſan a dream. 

GLAa:Cow, SEPT. 2. 
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THAT LOVE ALONE, WHICH VIRTUE'S LAWS cox Tor:, 
DESERVES RECEP TION N THE HEMAN ort. 


T is my cuſtom to take frequent op- 
rtunities of inquiring from time 

to time, what ſucceſs my ſpeculations 
meet with in the town. I am glad to 
find in particular, that my diſcourſes on 
marriage have heea well received. A 
friend of mine gives me to underſtand, 
from Doctors Commons, that more li- 
cences have been taken ont there of late 
than uſual. am }:kewiſe informed of 
ſeveral yrerty fellows, who have reſolved 
to et m nence heads of families by the 
firſt farourable opportunity: one of 
them writes me word, that he is ready 


to enter into the bonds of matrimorv. 
wan hy J will give it him under my 
and (as I now do) that a man may 
ſhew his face in cod company after he 
is married, and that he neck not be 
aſhamed to treat a woman with kind- 
neſs, who puts kerfe!f into his power 
for life. 

T have other letters on this ſubject, 
which ſay th:u I am attempting to make 
a revolution in the world of gallantry, 
and that the conſequence of it will be, 
that a great deal ct the ſpri liek wit 
and ſaure uf tlie laſt age will be oft: thut 

a bab 


2 baſhful fellow, upon changing his 
condition, will he no longer puzzled how 
to ſtand the raillery of his facetious 
companions z that he necd not own he 
married only to plunder an heireſs of 
her fortune, nor preten that he uſes 
her ill, to avoid the ridiculous name of 
a fond huſband, 

Indeed, if I rv ſpeak my opinion of 
great part of the writings which once 

vailed among us under the notion of 

umour, they are ſuch as would tempt 
one to think there hal been an aſſocia- 
tion among the wits of theft times 0 
rally legitimacy out of our iſland. A 
ſtate of wedlock was the common mark 
of all the adventurers in tarce and co- 
mely, a* well as the efſiyers in lam- 
poon ant ſatire, to ſhoot at, nothing 
was a more ſtanding jeſt in +. clubs of 
faſhionable mirth and gay converſation. 
It was determined among thole airy 
critics, that the appellation of a {uber 
man theuld ſignify a ſpiritle(s fellow. 
And I am apt to think it was abort the 
fame time, that good-nature, a word fo 
peculiarly elegant in our language, that 
me have affirmed it cannot well be ex- 
prefled in au other, came firſt to be 
rendered ſuſpic:ous, anden danger of 
being transferred from it's original ſenie 
to io diſtant an idea as that of folly. 

I muſt confeſs it has been my ambi- 
tion, in the courſe of my writings, to 
reſtore, as well as I was able, the proper 
ideas of things. And as I have at- 
tempted this already on the tubictt of 
marriage in ſeveral papers, I ſhall here 
add tome farther obſervations which cc- 
cur to me on the ſame head. 

Nothing ſeems to be thought, by our 
fine gentlemen. fo indiſpenſanle an or- 
nament in faſhionable lite, as love. * A 
* knight-erravt,” fays Don Qvixore, 
© without a miſtreſs, is like a tree with- 
© out leaves; and a man of mode among 
us, who has not Tome fair-or.c to hgh 
for, might as well pretend to appear 
dreſſed without his periwig. We have 
lovers in proſe innumeratle. All our 
pretenders to rhyme are profeſſed ina- 
moratos; and there is ſcarce a poet, 
good or bad, to be hear of, who has 
not ſome real or ſuppoled Sachariſſa to 
improve his vein. 

It love be any refinement, conjugal 
love mult be certainly ſo in a much 
higher degree. There is no compari- 
ion between the ſrivolous affeqtation of 


«traCting the eyes of women with whom 
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you are only captivated by way of 
amulement, and of whom perhaps you 
know nothing more than their features, 
and 1 regular and uniform endeavour 
to make vourlc!f valuable, both as a 
friend and lov.., to one whom you have 
choſen, to be the companion of your lite. 
The fir is the fpring of a thouſand 
fopperies, iy artifices, faſſhobds, and 
— 04 barharities ; or at beſt riſes no 
igher than io a kind of dancing ſchool 
breeding, to give the perſon a more 
ſparkling air. The latter is the parent 
of ſubſtontial virtues and agrecahle qua- 
lities, and cultivates the mind while it 
improves the behavionr. The paſſion 
of love to a miſtreſs, even where it is 
moit ſincere, reſembles too much the 
flame of a fever; that to a wife is like 
the vital heat. 
have often thought, if the letters 
written by men of goad-natwe to their 
wives, were to be compared with thoſe 
written by men of gallantry to their 
miſtreſſes, the former, notwithitanding 
any inequality of ſtitc, would apperr to 
have the advantage. Frien\|{}ip, ten- 
derne ls, and conftincy, dreſt in a fim- 
plicity of expreſſion, recommend them- 
ſelves hy a more native elegance, than 
paſhonate raptures. extravagant enco- 
miums, and flaviſh adoration. It we 
were admitted to ſerrch the cabinet of 
the beautiful Narciiſi, among hes of 
epiitles from ſeveral admirers, ich are 
there preſerved with equal care, how few 
ſhould we find but would make any one 
fick in the reading, except her who is 
flattered by them? But in how different 
a thle muft the wiſe Benevolus, who 
converſes with that good ſenſe and good 
humour among all his friends, write to 
a wife who is the worthy oect of his 
utmoſt affeftion > Bercevolus, both in 
public and private, an 4 all occaſions of 
lite, appears to have every good quality 
and deſirable ornament. Abroad he is 
reverenced and eftceme.l; at home be- 
loved and happy. The t2trsfation he 
enjoys there, ſettles into an habitual 
complacency, which ſhines in his coun- 
tenance, enlivens his wit, and feaſfons - 
his converſation : even thoſe of his ac- 
quaintancte, who have never feen him ia 
his retirement, are ſharers in the hap- 
pineſs of it; and it is very much owing 
to his being the beſt and beſt. beloved of 
huſbands, that he is the molt ſtedtaſt of 
friends, and the muſt agreeable of com- 
panions. 
T dere 


* 
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There is a fenſible pleaſure in con- 
templating ſuch beautiful inſtances of 
domeſtic life. The happineſs of the 
conjugal tate ars heightened to the 
highett degree it is capable of, when we 
ſee two perſons of accompliſhed minds, 
nut only united in the ſame intereits 
and affections, but in their taſte of the 
fame improvements, pleaſures, and di- 
verſions. Pliny, one of the fineſt gen- 
tlemen and politeſt writers of the age in 
which he lived, has left us m his letter 
to Hiſpulla, his wite's aunt, one of the 
moſt agreeable family piec's of this 
kind fy ever met with. Ina end 
this diſcourſe with à tranſlation ct it ; 
and I believe the rea er will he of my 
opmion, that conjugal love is drawn in 
it with a delicacy which makes it appear 
to be, as I have repreſented it, an ur na- 
ment «> well as a virtue, 


PLINY TO HISPULLA, 
AS I remember the great affection 


which was between you and your 
excellent brother, and know you love 
his danghter is your own, ſo as not only 
to expreis the tenderneſs of the belt of 
aunts, but even to ſupply that of the 
beſt of fathers; I am ture it will be a 
pleaſure to you to hear that ſhe proves 
worthy of her father, worthy of you, 
and of your and her anceſtors. Her 
ingenuity is admirable; her trugality 
extraordinary. She loves me, the ſureſt 
pledge of her virtue; and adds to this 
a wonderful diſpotition to learning, 
which ſhe has acquucd from her aftec- 


tion to me. She reads my writings, 
ſtudies them, and even gets them oy 
heart. You would ſmile to fee the con. 
cern the is in when I have a caule to 
plead, and the jay ſhe ſhews when it is 
over. She finds means to have the fir 
news brought her of the ſucceſs I meet 
with in court, how I am heard, and 
what decree is made, If I recite any 
thing in puhlic, ſhe cannot r-fr2/ from 
placing herſelf privateiy in He corner 
to hear, where with tb ir delight 
ſhe feait. don my Some 
times the ſings my tes, and accom- 
p7 mem with ine lute, without any 
= n—_ Love, the beſt of in. 
firuftors. From theſe inſtances I take 
the moſt certain omens of our perpetua] 
and increaſing happineſs ; nince bh affec - 
tion is not founded on my wouth and 
fon, which ant gal) decay, 
ut the is in love Win e immortal 
t of me, my glo ani repitation, 
or indeed coul leis be * from 
one who had the happineſs tc receive er 
education from you, who in your houte 
was accuſtomed to every thing thai was 
vurtuougand decent, and even began tv 
love me by your recommendation. For, 
as you had always the greateit reſpect 
for my mother, you were pleaſed from 
my infancy to form me, to commend 
me, and kindly to pretage I ſhould be 
one day what my wife fancies I am. 
Accept therefore our united thanks; 
mine, that you have beſtowed her on 
me; and her's, that you have given me 
to her, as a mutual grant of joy and 
telicity, 
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KEEF A STIFF REIN. 


Am very loth to come to extremities 
with the voung gentlemen mentioned 

in the following letter, and do not care 
to chaſtife then with my own hand, 
until Ian forced by provocations too 
eat to be ſuffered without the abla- 
Fite deſtruction of my ſpectatorial dig- 
nity. The crimes of theſe offend-;s 
are place · l· under the obſervation of .,.1e 
of my chief ofcers, who is juſt 
at the entrance ef the between 
Lendon and Weüminſter. As 1 have 
great confidence in the capacity, I- 
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lution, and integrity, of the perſon de- 
puted by me to give an account of end- 
mities, I doubt not but I hall focn have 
hefore me all proper notices which ate 
requiſite tar the amendment of manners 
in public, and the inſtruction of cach in- 
dividual of the human ſpecies in wha! 
is due from him, in re!pect to the wh. 
body of mankind. The preſent pape 
ſhal! conſiſt only ut the above- mentione| 
letter, and the copy of a « mtatiu! 
which I have given to my u uſty frien! 
BI.. John dly; wherein he is charged to 


notite 


roy to me all that is neceſſary for my 
zuimadverſion upon the delinquents 
rentioned by my correſpondent, as well 


as all others deſcribed in the ſaid de- 
putation. 


TO THE SPECTATOR-GENERAL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


I grant it does look a little familiar, 
but I muſt call you 


DEAR DUMB, 
B EING got again to the farther end 

of the Widow's Coffee-houſe, I ſhall 
from hence give you ſome account of 
the behaviour of our hackney-coach- 
men fince my laſt. Theſe indefatiga- 
ble gentlemen, without the leaſt deſign, 
[ dare fay, of ſelt-intereſt or advantage 
to themſelves, do ſtill ply as volunteers 
day and night for the good of their 
country. I will not trouble you with 
enumerating many particulars, but I 
mult by no means omit to inform you 
of an infant about fix foot high, and 
between twenty ani thirty years of age, 
who was ſeen in the arms of a hackney- 
eoackman driving by Will's Coftce- 
houſe in Covent Garden, between the 
hours of four and five in the afternoon 
of that very day wherein you publiſhed 
2 memorial againſt them. This impu- 
dent young cur, though he could not 
fit in a coach-hox without holding, yet 
would he venture his neck to bid de- 
fiance to your ſpectatorial authority, or 
to any thing that you countenanced. 
Who he was I know not, but I heard 
this relation this morning from a gentle- 
man who was an cye- witneſs of this his 
impudence; and I was willing to take 
the firſt opportunity to inform you of 
him, as holding it extremely requiſite 
that you ſhould nip him in the bud. 
But I am myſelf moſt concerned for 
my fellow-templars, fellow-ſtudents,and 
tellow-labourers in the law; I mean 
ſuch of them as are dignifte'! and diſtin- 
guthed under the denomination of hack - 
ney-coachmen. Such aſpiring minds 
have theſe ambitious young men, that 
they cannot enjoy themtelves out of a 
ecack-box. It is however an unſpecak- 
able comfort to me, that I can now tell 
you that ſome of them are grown iv 
baſkful as to (Rudy only in the night- 
time or in the country. The other night 
I ſpied one of our young gentlemen 
very diligent at his lucubrations ut 
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Fleet Street; and by the way, I ſhon!d 
be under ſome concern, It this tard 
ſtudent ſhould one time or other crack 
his brain with ſtudying. but that I am 
in hopes Nature has taken care to fortity 
him in proportion to the great under- 
takings he was deſigned for. Another 
of my fellow-templars on Thurſday laſt, 
was getting up into his ſtudy at the 
bottom of Gray's Inn Lane, in order, 
I ſuppoſe, to contemplate in the freſn 
air. Now, Sir, my requett is, that the 
great modeity of theſe two gentlemen 
— be recorded as a pattern to the reſt: 
and if you would but give them two or 
three touches with your own pen, though 
you might not perhaps prevail wit! 
them to deſiſt intirely from their me- 
ditations, yet I doubt not hut you wor! 
at leaſt preſerve them from being pub- 
lic ſpectacles of folly in our ftreets. I 
ſav, two or three touches with your own 
pen; for I have really obſerver, Mr. 
Spec, that thote Spe dators which are ſo 
prettily laced down the fides with little 
c's, how inſtruftive ſoever they may he, 
do not carry with them that authority 
as the others. I do again therefore de- 
fire, that for the ſake ot their dear necks, 
you would beſtow one penful of your 
own ink upon them: I know you are 
loth to expoſe them; and it is, I muſt 
confeſs, a thouſand pitics that any voung 
gentleman, who is come of honeſt pa- 
rents, ſhould be hrought to public ſhame : 
and indeed I ſhould be glad to have 
them handled a little tenderly at the 
firſt; but if fair means will not prevail. 
there is then no other way to reclaim 
them, but by making uſe of ſome whole- 
ſome ſeverities; and I think it is better 
that a dozen or two of fuch good-for- 
nothing fellows ſhould be made exam - 
— of, than that the reputation of ſome 
undreds of as hopeful young gentle- 
men as myſelf ſhould fuffer throug!: 
their folly. It is not, however, for mc 
to direct you what to do; but, in ſhort, 
it our coachmen will drive on this trade, 
the very firſt of them that I do find 
meditating in the ſtreets, I ſhall make 
bold to take the number of his cham - 
bers, together with a note of his 
name, an diſpatch them to you, that 
you may chains him at your own 
diſcretion. 1 am, dea Spec, for ever 
eur 8, 
MoskEs GarEtxBAG, 
Lig. it you plcaſe. 


6 2 PF. 8 Tom 
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P. 8. Tom Hammercloth, one of our turning from, or appearing grave and 
coaclimen, 15 10 pecad. 18 at thc Har Q:ittin 190 their ©] frients. hen Wm 14 
at the other en of the room, hut has a and witeare in the tame coach, vou as 
little too much vehemence, and throws to fe whether thev appear pl aſed or 
cut his arms ico much to take his au- tired with win otler, and whether they 
dicace with 2 foo grace. T carry the due moan in the eve of the 

werid, between tondnets and coldncfs, 
TOMYLOVIYC AND WELL-BELGVED Yo! ice care tully ta behold all ſuch as 
jeux SLY, HABERDASHTR Or fi. have addition of honour or riches, 

HATS, AND TOBACCONIST, BE. and report Whether they preſ-rve the 

TWEEN THe CITIES OF LONDON comtcnance tac had before fuch ad. 


AND WESTNINST ZH. dition. As to rohe on fe ot, vou fre 
i * - to be attentive wether thev ate pleat d 
WHERE AS fre — leaders, ale with their condition, and are ref 1 
fronts, and mw NOS omuſions, ſuitable to itz but eſpecially to dutin- 
and treſpaf s, tor whic Bo e end  gvith ſuch as appear diſcreet, by a low- 
reels by any form r Oe N kecl hoc, with the decent ornament ot 
apparently diltury ande tqulet the minds A lather-garter: ts re enn the 
of men, happen near the place of your names of tuch country gentiemen 28, 
reſidence; and that you arc, as well by upon the approach of peace, have let; 
your commodious {:tu2ton, a 7 good the hunting tor the military cock of the 
parts with which you ae envowes to, hat: of all who ſtrut, make a nite, aud 
perly qualified for the ovſervation of ear at the drivers Gf coaches to mule 
the (ard offences; Id hercby OI halter, when they fee it 15 impoſhib! » they 
and depute you, am te on $ of nue could D 
in the morning, undi! tour in the ade ccach- hexes, who labour at porſectien 
noon, to keep a ff. exe upon all pee in what they are ſue to be excelled by 
ſons and things tat oY conveyed. in the meanct of the people. You ate to 
coaches, arteu ee Sag: walk on 4 all that in you hes that coaches and 
foot from the city of London tothe city. paſſergers give way according to the 
of Weltminſter, or from the city of courſe of bufinets, all the morning in 
Weſtminſter to the cit of London, with- term-time towards Wettminſter, the reſt 
in the fad hours. You are therefore of the year towards the Exchange. Upon 
WEE depart from — obſervatory at thele d irections, together with other fe- 
the en} of Derereux Court during the cret articles herein incloſed, you are to 
faid ſpace of each day, but to obſerve govern yourtelf, and give advertiſement 
the — of all pe lons who are thereof to me at all convenient and lpec- 
ſudacny tranſported from ſtamping on 1:1 hours, when wen of buſineſs 
pebbles to fit 2 eaſe in chariots, what re to be leen. Hereot vou are not to 
notice they take of their font. acquain- fail. Given under my ſeal of office. 
tance, and fend me the ſpcedieſt advice, 
when they are guilty of overlooking, T THE SPECTATOR, 
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FACILE INVENIES FT PEJOREM, ET PEJUS MORATAM; 
MELIOREM NEQUE TU REPERIES, NEQUE SOL VIDET., 


PLauTvus Id STICHO. 


rr 


You WILL EASILY FIND A WORSE WOMAN; A BETTER THE SUN NEVER SHONE 
UPON» 


Am ſo tender of my women-readers, able man: and I think I have not any 

that I cannot defer the publication where ſcen a prettier application of a 
of o2ny thing which concerns their hap- poetical ttory than that of his, in mak - 
pin:ſs or quiet. The repoſe of a married ing the tale of Cephalus and Procris the 
woman is contulted in the firſt of the hiitory picture of a fan in fo gallant a 
fo;l,wing letters, and the felicity of a manner as he addreſſes it. But fee the 
maiden lady in the ſecond. I call it a letters, 
Felicity to have the addre ſſes of an agree- 
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s. SPECTATOR,' 

* is now almoſt three months ſince I 
was in town about ſome bufineſs; 
and the hurry of it being over, took 
coach one aficrnoon, and drove to fee a 
lation, who married about fix years 
„go a wea!thy citizen, I found her at 
home, hut her huſban l gone to the Ex- 
change, and expected back within an 
k-ur at the fartheſt. After the uſual 
(1!\ytations of Kkindnels, and a hundred 
quettions about friends in the country, 
we fat down to piquet, played two or 
three games, and drank tra. I ſhould 
have told you that this was my fecon-l 
ume of ſeeing her fince marriage ;z but 
betore, ſhe lived at the ſame tov-n where 
| went to ichool ; ſo that the plea of 2 
lation, added to the innocence of my 
youth, prevailed upon her good- humour 
i» indulge me in a freedom of conver- 
ation as often, and oftener, than the 
#116 diſcipline cf the ſchool would al- 
'zw of. You may eaſily imagine after 
uch an acquaintance we might he ex- 
reeding merry without any offence, as 
in calling to mind how many inventions 
I have been put to in deluding the ma- 
ſter, how many hands forged for ex- 
cules, how many times been lick in per- 
ct health; for I was then never tick 
but at ſchool, and only then becauſe out 
of her company. We had whiled away 
three hours after this manner, when 1 
wund it paſt five+ and not expecting 
her huſband would return until late, 
"ole up, told her I ſhould go early next 
morning for the country: ſhe kindly 
anſwered ſhe was afraid it would be 
long hefore ſhe ſaw me again; fo I took 
my leave and parted. Now, Sir, I had 
not been got home a fortnight, when I 
received a letter from a neighbour of 
"1611's, that ever ſince that fatal after- 
oon the ladly had been moſt inhumanly 
treated, and the huſband publicly ſtormed 
that he was made a member of too nu- 
zerous a ſociety. He bad, it ſeems, 
litened moſt of the time my coubn and 
? were together. As jealous ears al- 
ways hear double, fo he heard enough 
to make him mad; and as jealous eves 
slways ſee through magnifying glutles, 
o he was ecrtain it could not be I whom 
die had ſeen, a beardleſs ſtripling, but 
Fincied he ſaw a gay gentleman of the 
Temple, ten years older than myſcli; 
and for that reaſon, I preſume, «it 
not come in, nor take any notice when 


went out, He is perpetually aiking 
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his wife if ſhe does not think the time 
long (as ſhe fail ſhe ſhould} until ſſie 
fee her couſin again. Pray, Sir, what 
can he done in this cafe? I have writ 
to um to adure him I ws at his houſe 
all that afternoen expecting to fee him: 
his anfwer is, it is only a trick of her's, 
and that he neither can nor will believe 
me. "The parting kits I find mightily 
nettles him, and confirms him in all 
his errors. Ben ſohi fon, as I remem- 
ber, makes a foreigner, in one of his 
comedies, admire the deiperate valour 
of the bold Engliſh, who * let out their 
* wives to all encounters.” The gene- 
ral cuſtom of ſalutation ſhould cxcule 
the favour done me, or you ſhould lay 
down rules hen ſuch diſtindt ions are to 
be given or omitted. You cannot mas 
gine, Sir, how troubled I 2m for this 
unhappy ladly's misfortuns, and beg 
you would inſert this letter, that the 
huſband may reflect upon this accident 
coolly, Tt is no ſmall matter, the gat: 
of a virtvous woman tor ker whole lite: 
I know ſhe will conform to any regu- 
larities (though more ſtrict than the 
common rules of our country require} 
to which his particular temper ſnall in- 
cline him to ohlige her. This accident 
puts me in mind how ge erb uſiy Pit - 
ſtratus the Athenian tyrant behave 
himſelf on a like ccaſion, when he was 
inſtigated by his wife to put to death 4 
young genticman, hecauie being pe- 
ſionately fond of his daughter, he kifl-4 
her in public as he met her in the ſtreet, 
What, faid he,“ ſhall we do to then 
© who are our enemies, if we do thus 
© to thote who are our iriends?” I will 
not trouble you much longer, but am 
exceedingly concerned left this accident 
may cauſe a virtuous lady to lea 2 i, 
ſerable life with a huſband w! © 14s no 
grounds for his jealeuly hut what T have 
faithfully related, and ought to be 1ec- 
koned none. It is to be fearcd too, it 
at lait he fees his miſtake, vet people 
will be as flow and unwilling in di;- 
believing ſcandal as they are dais and 
forward in believing it. I all ender- 
vour to enliven this plain and hue 
letter with Ovid's rel ton wu ye 
b=ie's image. The ſhip wherom > Wag 
abourd was ſtranded! gt than unt of the 
T.ber, and the men were „nale to 
move it, until Claudia, a virgn, bur 
ſulpected of unchaſtity, by a :g!;r pull 
hauled it in. The ftory is eld in the 
fourth book of the Fat. 
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« Parent ot god, began the weeping tair, 
© Reward or puniſh, but oh! hear my pray'r. 
* It lewdnefs cer ceal'd my virgin bloom, 
From heav'n with juſtice I receive my 

© doom ; 
gut if my honour vet has known no ſtain, 
Thou, goddets, thou my innocence main- 
* tainz 
s Thou, whom the niceſt rules of goodneſs 
ſway d, 
Vouchiſate to follow an unblemiſn'd maid.* 
dne ſpoke, and touched the cord with glad 
turprize, 
(The truth was witneſs d by ten thouſand 
eyes) 
The pitying goddeſs eaſily comply'd, 
Follow id in triumph, and adorn d her guide; 
Wuile Claudia, bluſhing Nl for vaſt diigrace, 
March'd ſilent on with a flow ſolemn pace: 
Nor yet from ſome was all diſtruſt remov'd, 
Tho' Heav'n ſuch virtue by tuch wonders 


prov d. 
I am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
PHILAGNOTES. 


VR. SPFCTATOR, 


* O U will ovlize a languiſhing lover, 
if you will pienie to print the in- 


cloſed verſes in your next paper. If 


cu remember the Metamorphotis, vou 
know Procris, the fond wife of Cepha— 
lus, is [aid to have made her hutband, 
ho deli zhted in the tports ot the wood, 
2 preſent of an unerring javelm. In 
procels of time ke was lo muct in the 
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foreit, that his lady ſuſpected he was 
purtuing tome nymph, under the pre- 
tence ot following a chace more inno- 
cent. Under this ſuſpicion ſhe hid her- 
ſelf among the trees, to obſerve his 
motions. While ſhe lay concealed, her 
hutband, tired with the labour of hunt- 
ing, came within her hearing. As he 
was fainting with heat, he cried ou. 
Aura Teni—Oh charming air ap- 
« proach.” 

The unfortunate wife, taking the 
word Air to be the name of a woman, 
began to move among the buſhes ; and 
the huſband believing it a deer, threw 
his javelin and killed her. This hiſtory 
painted on a fan, which I preſented to 
a lady, gave occahon to my grow!:r2 
poetical. 


0 2 gentle air!” th* /Eolian ſher her 
aid, 
While Procris panted in the ſecret ſhade; 
Come, gentle air! the faizer Delia crits, 
While at her feet her ſwain expiring lie 
Lo the glad gales o'er all her beauties tra; , 
B:eathe on her lips, and in her boſom pl. 
In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, 
Nor did that fabled dart more ſurely woun!, 
Porth gifts deſtructive to the givers prove, 
Alike both lovers fail by thoſe they love: 
Yet guiltleſs too this bright deſtroyer lives, 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound the 
wes: 
She views the ftory with attentive eyes, 
And pi ties Procris, while her lover dies. 


VEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 


DUM POI; SOLITA GEFVITUM VIRTUTE REPRESSIVE. 


Oviv. MET. L. 9. ». 161. 


WITH WONTED FORTITUDE SHE BORE THE SMART, 
AND NUT A CEVAN LUNEF ESS D HER BUANING HEART. 


MR. SPECTATORy 

Who now writ? to von, am a wo- 

man loaded with mn uries; and tre 
aggravation of my misfortune is, that 
they are ſuch which are overlooked by the 
generality of mankind, and though ihe 
mott a{licting imaginable, not regarded 
as ſuch im the geacra! ſente of the world. 
EF have hid my vexation from all man- 
kind; but have now taken pen, ink, 
and paper, and am reſolved to unbolom 
mylelf to you, and lay before yeu what 
grieves me and all rhe ſex. You have 


very often mentioned particular hardſhips 


GAY. 


done to this or that lady; but, me- 
thinks, you have not in any one {pecu- 
lation directly pointed at the partial tree- 
dom men take, the unreafunable con- 
finement women are obliged to, in the 
only circumſtance in which we are ne- 
c:{izrily to have a commerce with them, 
that of love. The cate of celibacy is 
the great evil of var nation; and ihe in- 
dulgence of the vicious condutt of men 
in that ittate, with the ridicule to Which 
women are expoicd, though ever ſo vu- 
tuous, if long unmarried, is the root of 
the greatclt wicgulnitics of this * 
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To ſhew you, Sir, that though you 
never have given us the catalogue of a 
lady's library as you promiled, we read 
good books of our own chuſing, I ſhall 
inſert on this occaſion a paragraph or 
two out of Echard's Roman Hiſtory. 
In the 44th page of the ſecond volume 
the author obſerves, that Auguſtus, 
upon his return to Rome at the end of a 
war, received complaints that too great 
number of the young men of quality 
were unmarried. The Emperor there- 
pon aſſembled the whole Equeſtrian 
order; and having ſeparated the married 
tom rhe ſingle, did particular honours 
to the former, but he told the latter, that 
to fay, Mr. Spectator, he told the 
hatchelors, that their lives and actions 
nad been fo peculiar, that he knew not 
wy what name to call them; not by that 
at men, fur they performed nothing that 
- i» manly ; not by that of citizens, tor 
re city might periſh notwithſtanding 
{11 Care 3 nor by that of Romans, for 
e debpned to extirpate the Roman 
name. Then proceeding to ſhew his 
tender care and hearty affetion for his 
people, he further told them, that their 
coarle of life was of fuch pernicious 
confequence to the glory and grandeur 
of the Roman nation, that he could not 
chale but teli them, that all other crimes 
E together could not equalize theirs : 
or they were guilty of murder, in not 
t.ffering thoſe to be burn which ſhould 

roceed trom them; of unpiety, in cauſ- 
ing the names and honours of their an- 
<cltors to ceaſe; and facrilege, in de- 
itroying their kind, which proceed from 
tne immortal gods, and human nature, 
the principal thing conſecrated to them: 
therefore in this reſpect, they diſſolved 
the government, in ditobeying it's laws; 
betrayed their country, by making it 
barren and waſte ; nay, and demoliſhed 
their city, in depriving it of inhabitants. 
And he was ſenſibly that all this pro- 
ceeded not from any kind of virtue or 
ahſtinence, but from a looſeneſs and 
wantonneſs, which ought never to be 
encouraged in any civil government. 
There are no particulars dwelt upon 
that let us into the conduct of theſe 
young worthies, whom this great em- 
peror t eated with ſo much juſtice and 
indignation ; but any one who obſerves 
what paſſes in this town, may very well 
trame to himſelf a notion of their riots 
avd debaucheries all night, and their 
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apparent preparations for them ail day. 
It is not to be doubted but theſe Ro- 
mans never paſſed any of their time in- 
nocently but when they were afleep, and 
never ilept but when they were weary 
and heavy with exceſſes, and ſlept only 
to prepare themſelves for the repetition 
of them. If you did your duty as a 
Spectator, you would carefully examine 
into the number of births, marriages, 
and burials ; and when you had dedug- 
ed out of your dearhs all fuch as wen* 
out of the world without marrying, then 
calt up the number of Loth ſexes born 
within fuch a term of years latt paſt, 
you might from the fingle people depart- 
ed make ſome uſeful inferences or guefles 
how many there are left unmarried, and 
raiſe fome ulctul ſcheme for the amend- 
ment of the unge in that particular. 1 
have not patience to proceed gravely on 
this abominable |:bernmifm; tor I can- 
not but reflect, as lam writing to vou. 
upon a certain laſcivious manner which 
all our young gentlemen ute in public. 
and exanune ou; eyes with a petniancy 
in their own, which is a downright at- 
front to modeftr. A ditlainful look 
on luch an occalion is returned with 4 
countenance rebuked, but by averting 
their eyes from the woman of honour 
and decency to {ome flippant creature, 
who will, as the phraſe 1s, be Kinder. 
I muſt ſet down things as they come into 
my head, without ſtanding upon order. 
Ten thouſand to one but the gay gen- 
tleman who ſtared, at the ſame time is 
an lwuſe-keeper; for you muſt know 
they have got into a humour of Jate of 
being very regular in their fins, and 3 
young tellow ſhall keep his tour maids 
and three footmen with the greateſt gra- 
vity imaginable. There are no leſs than 
fix of theſe venerable houle-keepers of 
my acquaintance. This humour among 
young men of condition is imitated by 
all the world belo them, and a general 
diſſolution of manners ariſes from this 
one tource of libertiniſm, without ſhame 
or reprehenſion iv the male youth. It 
1s from this one fountain that ſo many 
beautiful helplets young women are ſa- 
crificed and given up to lewdnefs, ſhame, 
poverty, and diicaſe. It is to this alia 
that ſo many excellent young women, 
who might be patterns of conjugal at- 
fection and parents of a worthy race, 
you under unhappy paſſions tor ſuch as 
zave not attention enough to obſerve, 
or 
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or v;:tac cnough to prefer them to their 
common wenches. Now, Mr. Svecta- 
tor, I mutt be tice to own to you, that 
I mytelf ſuffer a taitele(s inſpid being, 
from a conſideration I have for a man 
who would not, as he has ſaid in my 
hearing, reſign his liberty, as he calls it, 
for all the beauty and wealth the whole 
ſex is poſieſted of, Such calamities as 
thete would not nappen, if it could poli- 
ſtbiy be brought about, that by Zning 
bitchclors as papitts convict, or the like, 
they were ifliuguiſhed to their ditad- 
vantage from the reſt ot the world, who 
fall in with the meaſures of civil ſocie- 
ties. Leſt you ſhould think I ſpeak this 
as being, according to the ſenteleſs rude 
phraſe, a malicious old maid, I shall 
acquaint you I am a weman of condli- 
tion not now three and twenty, and have 
had propotals from at lealt ten different 
men, aud the greater number of them 


hve upon the ut refuſed mc. Sore. 
thing or other is alwavs amils e eu 
lover takes to ſome new wench : a it: - 
tlement is calily excepted againſt; 
there is very little recourſe to avoid: 
vicious part of our youth, but throw: 
one's ſelt away upon ſome liiclets blocs. 
heal, who, though he is u thout vice, 
is alto without virtue, Now-a days we 
mult be contented if we can get crea- 
tures which are not bad, good are not 
to be expected. Mr. Spectator, I (it 
near you the other day, and think I (4 
not diſpleate yuur ſpectatorial eye-ſight; 
which I ſhall be a better judge of when 
I fee whether you take notice of theie 
evils your own way, or print this me- 
morial dictated from the ditdainful heavy 
heart of, Sir, your moſt obedient hum- 
ble ſervant, 


9 _ 
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RACHLL WELLADAY., 


Ne DXXIX. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 


SINGULA QUY FEVYVE LOCU?S TENEANT SORTTTA PFCFNTFR. 


Hoa. ARS Pok r. VER- 97, 


LET EVERY THING HAVE IT'S DUE PLACT, 


PON the hearing of ſeveral late 

ditputes concerning rank and pre- 
cedence, I could not forhear amuſing 
myſelf with fome obſervations, which I 
have made upon the learned world, as 
to this great particular. Dy the learn- 
ed world I here mean at large all thoſe 
who are any wav concerne:! in works cf 
literature, whether in the writing, print- 
ing, or repeating part. To begin with 
the writers; | . ve obferved that the 
author of a Folio, in all companies and 
converſations, fets himſelf above the 
author of a Quartoz the author of a 
Quirto above the author of an Otavo ; 
and ſo on, by a gradual du{cent and 
ſubordination, to an author in *I'wenty - 
Fours. This diſtinction is ſo well oh- 
ſerved, that in an aſſembly of the lcarn- 
ed, I have ſcen a Folio writer place him- 
ſelf in an eIÞow-chair, when the anthor 
of a Duodec mo has, out of a jutt defe- 
rence to his ſuperior quality, ſeated him- 
felf upon a ſquab. In a waid, authors 
are vivally ranged in company after the 
fame manner as their werks are upon 2 


ſkelf, 


Ruccommone 


ne moſt minute pocket-author hat! 
beneath him the writers of all pamph- 
lets, or works that are only Nitched, 
As for the pamphletcer, he takes place 
of none Luc cf the authors of ſingle 
ſh2ets, and of that fraternity who pub- 
liſned their labours on certain days, or 
en every day of the week. I do no: 
fiad that the precedency among the in- 
divituals, in this latter claſs of writers, 
is yet ſettied. 
For my own part, I have had ſo ftrit 
a regard to the ceremonial which pre- 
vails in the learned world, that I never: 
preſumed io take place of a pamphlctec: 
until my Cauy papers were gathered into 
thoſe two firſt volumes, which have al- 
ready appeared. After which, I natu- 
rally jumped over the heads not only of 
all pamphletcers, but of every Octavo 
writer in Great Britain, that had writ- 
ten but one book. I am alſo informed 
by my book seller, that fix Octavos have 
at all times been looked upon as an equi- 
valent io a Folio, which I take notice 
of the rather, becauſe I would not have 
the learned world ſurpriſed, if after the 
publication 
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priblieation of half a doren zolumes 1 
take m hace accord. Wien my 
(earned forces are thus ral ited, and re- 
eh into regular bodies, I fixtter my- 
Front I mall make no defpicable fi- 
tre at the head of them. 

W other the: rules, which have been 
rece: et time out of mind in the com- 
monwenlth of letters, were not origi- 
rally eitabliſhea with an eve to our pa- 
ber muntacture, I ſhall leave to the 
gumon of others; and ſhall only re- 
mark further in this place, that all 
printers and bookſellers cake the wall of 
one another, accor.mg to the above- 
ment:oned merits of the authors to whom 
they retpectively belong. 

l come now to that point of prece- 
deney which is ſettled among the three 
learned profeſſions, by the wiidom of 
our !taws. TI need not here take notice 
of the rank which is allotred to every 
doctor in ench of theſe profeſſions, who 
are 211 of them, oh net fo high as 
Knights, yer 14 degree above {quires 
or ter of men being the illiterate 
of the ration, are conſequently 
thrown together into a claſs below the 
ice learned profemons. I mention this 
tr the ſake of ſeveral rural ſquires, 
whots reading Aocs not riſe fo high as to 
Tus Preient State of England, and who 
ire often apt to nt{urp that precedency 
which hy the laws of their country is 
rot due to them. Their want of learn- 
„ which has planted them in this ſta- 
ton, may in fone meaſure extenuate 
te miſdemeanour; and our profeſſors 
o17ht to pardon them when they offend 
n ths particular, conſidering that they 
ire in à fate of ignorance, or, as we 
atually fay, do not know their right- 
nan'l from their left. 


There is another tribe of perſons who 
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are retainers to the Terrned world, and 
no regulate memlelves upon all occae 
tons by t-veral laws peculiar to their 
boy : I mcan the players or: Kors of 
both tzxes. Among theſe it is a ſtand- 
ing and uncontrovericd principle, that 
a tragedian always takes place of a co- 
median; and it is very well known the 
merry drolls who make us laugh are al- 
ways placed at the lower end of the 
table, and in every entertainment give 
way to the dignity of the buſkin. It is 
a ſtage maxim—* Once a king, and 
© always a king.“ For this reaſon it 
wauld be thought very abſurd in Mr. 
Bullock, notwithitanding the height and 
gracefulneſs of his perſon, to fit at the 
right-hand of an hero, though he were 
but five foot high. The tame diftinc- 
tion is obſerved among the ladies of the 
theatre. Queens and heroines preſerve 
their rank in private converſation, while 
thoſe who are waiting-women and maids 
of honour upon the ſtage, keep their 
diſtance alſo behind the ſcenes. 

I ſhall only add, that by a parity of 
reuſon, all writers of tragedy look upon 
it as their due to be ſeated, ſerved, or 
ſiluted before comic writers: thoſe wha 
deal in tragr-comedy uſually taking their 
ſeats between the authors cf either fide. 
There has been a long diſpute for pre- 
cedency between the rragic and heroic 
poets. Ariltotle would have the latter 
yield the Pas to the tormer ; but Mr. 
Dryden, and many others, would never 
ſubmit to this deciſion. Burleſque writ- 
ers pay the (ame deference to the heroic, 
as comic writers to their ſerious brothers 
in the drama. 1 

By this ſhort table of laws, order is 
kept up, and diſtinction preſerved in the 
whole republic of letters. * 
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Ne DXXX. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 


SIC VISUM VENERL; CUT PFLACET IMPARES 
FORMAS ATQUE ANIMOS SUB JUGA AHENEA 
S vo MITTERE CUM joco. 
Hor. Ob. xxx111. 1. 1. ver. 10, 


THUS VENGS SPORTS: THE RICH, THE ASE, 
UNLIKE IN FORTUNY, AXDIY FACE, 
TO DISAGREEING LOVE PROVOKES 
WHFN CRUELTY. Y JOCvSE, 
"HE TIES THE FATAL NoosSre, 
AND BINDS UNEQUALS TGC THE BRAZEN ok. 


T 1s very uſual for thoſe who have 

been ſevere upon marriage, in ſome 
part or other of their lives, to enter into 
the fraternity which they have ridiculed, 
and to ſee their raillery return upon their 
own heads. I ſcarce ever knew a wo- 
man- hater that did not ſooner, or later, 
pay for it. Marriage, which is a bleſſ- 
ing to another wan, falls upon ſuch an 
one as a judgment. Nr. Congreve's 
Old Batchelor is ſet forth to us with 
much wit and humour, as an example 
of this kind. In ſhort, thoſe who have 
molt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by railing 
at the fex in general, very often make 
an honourable amends, by chuling one 
of the moit worthleſs perſons of it for 
a companion and yoke-feilow. Hymen 
takes his revenge in kind on thoſe who 
turn his myſteries into ridicule. 

My friend Will Honeycomb, who 
was {o unmercifully witty upon the wo- 
men, in a couple of letters, which I 
lately communicated to the public, has 
given the ladies ample ſatisfaction by 
marrying a farmer's daughter; a piece 
of news which came to our club by the 
laſt poſt. The Templar is very poſitive 
that he has married a dairy- maid: but 
Will, in his letter to me on this occa- 
fron, ſets the beſt face upon the matter 
tau he can, and gives a more tolerable 
accaumt of his ſpouſe. I mutt confeſs 

luſpected ſomething more than ordi- 
Bary, when upon opening the letter I 
found that Will was fallen off from his 
former gaiety, having changed—* Deac 
Spec, which was his uſual ſalute at 
the beginning of the letter, into—“ My 
* worthy friend,” and ſubſcribed him- 
felf in the latter end of it at full length, 
* Wiiham Honeycomb.” In fhort, the 


gay, the loud, the vain Will Hon y- 


* 


Carte. 


comb, who had made love to ever 
fortune that has appeared in town { - 
above thirty years together, and boait- 4 
of favours from ladies whom be 44 
never ſeen, 15 at length wedded to 10 
country girl. 

His letter gives ns the picture of ; 
converted rake. The fober cliari3-:; 
of the huſbard is daſhed with; 
man of the town, and enlivened w 1 
thoſe little cant-phraſes which have i 
my triend Will often thought very p 


t 
company. But let us hear what he 


tor himtclf. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


I Queſtion not but you and the reſt t 

my acquaintance, wonder that I, wi.» 
have lived in the ſmoke and gallantr::: 
of the town for thirty years toge!!. 
ſhould all on a ſudden grow font of 
country life. Had not my dog ot 
ſteward run away as he did, with 0! 
making up his accounts, I had itil! 1-1 
immerſed in fin and ſea- coal. But tince 


* * 2 


have lately married one of my te 
daughters. She is born of hong 
rents, and though ſhe has no port 
ſhe has a great deal of virtue. Ihen 
tural ſweetne!s and innocence of her '** 
havivour, the treſkncts of lier comple”: " 
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THE 


the unaffected turn of her ſhape and per- 
ſon, ſhot me through and through every 
time I ſaw her, and did more execution 
upon me in grogram, than the greateſt 
beauty in town or court had ever done 
in brocade. In py od ſuch an 
one as promiſes me a ir to m 

eſtate; and if by her means I — 
leave to my children what are falſely call - 
ed the gifts of birth, high titles and alli- 
ances, I hope to convey to them the 
more real and valuable gifts of birth, 
ttrong bodies and healthy conſtitutions. 
As for your fine women, I need not tell 
thee that I know them. I have had my 
ſhare in their graces, hut no more of 
that. Ir ſhall be my buſineſs hereafter 
to live the life of an honeſt man, and to 
act as becomes the maſter of a family. 
I queſtion not but I ſhall draw upon me 
tue raillery of the town, and he treated 
to the tune of * The NIarriage-hater 
* matched ;* but I am prepared for it. 
I have been as witty upon others in my 
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time. To tell thee truly, I ſaw ſuch 2 
tribe of faſhionable young fluttering 
coxcombs ſhut up, that I did not think 
my poſt of an Homme de ruelle anv 
longer tenable. I felt a certain ttiffne's 
in my limbs, which intirely deſtroyed 
that jantineis of air I was once matter 
of, Beſides, for I may now confc15 
my age to ther, I have been eight and 
torty above theſe twelve years. Since 
my retirement into the country wal 
make a vacancy in the club, I could 
with you would fill up my place witi 
my friend Tom Dapperwit. He has 
an infnite deal of fire, and knows the 
town. For my own part, as I hive 
ſaid before, I ſhall endeavour to live 
hereafier twitable to a man in my ation, 
as a prudent head of a family, a good 
buſtand, a careful rather, (when it ſhall 
fo happen) and as your moſt fincere 
tricad, and humble ſervant, 
WILlLI aA ROxN&YCOM3, 


O 


Ne DXXXI. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 


QUE MARE ET TERRAS VARITSQUE MUNDUY 


TEMPERAT HOURIS: 


UNDE NIL MAJUS GENERATUR ro, 
NIC VIGET QUICQUAM SIMILE AUT £EFCUNDUM. 


Hoa, Op. x1I. Lo . _— ! 3. 


„o GUIDES BELCW, AND Urs ABOVE, 
THE GREAT DISFOSER, AND THE MIGHTY KING: 
THAN HE NONE GREATER, NEXT HIM NONE, 

THAT CAN BE, Is, Ut WAS; 


SUPREME HE SINGLY FILLS THE THEONE, 


IMONIDES being aſked by Dio- 
nyſius the tyrant what God was, de- 
fired a day's time to conſider of it be- 
fore he made his reply. When the day 
was expired, he deſired two days; and 
afterwards,  inftead of returning his an- 
ſwer, demanded till double the time to 
conſider of it. This great poet and phi- 
, the more he contemplated the 
nature of the Deity, found that he 
waded but the more out of his depth; 
and that he loſt himſelf in the rhought, 
inſtead of fimding an end of it. 

If we confider the idea which wiſe 
ght of reaſon, have tramed 
Divine Being, it amounts to this: 
that he has in him al! the perfection of 
2 ſpiritual nature; and fince we have no 
notion of any kind of ſpiritual perfec- 
tion but what we diſcover in our own 


fouls, we join infinitude to each kind of 


Cx keen. 
theſe perfections, and what is a faculty 


in an human foul, Becomes an attribute 
in God. We exiſt in place anch time, 
the Divine Being fills the immenſity of 
ſpace with his preſence, and inhabits 
eternity. We are poſſeſſed of a little 
and a little knowledge, the Di- 
vine Being is almighty and omniſcient. 
In ſhort, by adding infinity to any kind 
of perfeRion we enjou, an by joining 
all theſe different kinds of perfection s in 
one Being, we form our idea of the 
great Sovereign of nature. 

Though every one who thinks muſt 
have made this obſervation, I ſhall pro- 
duce Mr. Locke's authority to the fame 

arpoſe, out of his Eſſay on Human 
aderftanding. * If we examine the 
* j:|ea we have of the inc hle 
Supreme Being, we ſhall find, at 
© we come by it the fame way; and that 
6R * the 
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the complex idea wo have both of 
God an! le parate (pirits, are made 1 
of the umple ideas we receive from 
reflection: v. g. having. from what 
* we experiment in ouriclves, got the 
„ens of exiftence and duration, of 
* knowledge and power, of pleaſure and 
+ happinets, and cf f-yeral other quali- 
ties and powers, which it is better to 
have than to be without; when we 
* 
4 
o 


would trame an idea the moſt ſuitabic 

we can to the Supreme Being, we en- 

large every one of theſe with our ide 
« of infinity; and fo pu ting them to- 
* gether, make our complex idea of 
* God.” 

It is not impoſſible that there may be 
many kinds of ſpiritual pertection, be- 
fides thoſe which are lodge in an hu- 
man foul; bat it is impattible that we 
mould have the ideas of any kinds of 
wrtction, except thote of which we 
— ſome ſwall rays and ſort imper fett 
ftrokes in ourſelves. It would he there- 
fore 2 very high preſumption to deter- 
mine whether the Supreme Being has 
not many more attributes than thote 
which enter into our conceptions of 
bim. This is certain, that if there be 
any kind of ſpiritunl perfection which is 
not marked out in a human foul, it be- 
!ongs in it's fulucſs to the divine na- 
ture. * i 

Several eminent philoſophers have 
tmacined that the foul, in her ſeparate 
Kate, may have new tacu/ties ſpringing 
up in her, which ſhe is not capable of 
exerting during her preſent union with 
the body; and whether theſe faculties 
may nut carreſpond with other attri- 
ttes in the divine nature. and open to 
iis hereafter new matter of wonder and 
ad ration, we are altogether ignorant. 
This, as I have taid before, we oug it 
to acquiefcc in, that the Sovereign Be- 
imo, the great Author of nature, has in 
him all poſſible perfection, as well in ind 
as in devrer; to fpeak according to our 
methods of conceivin g, I ſliall only add, 
under this head, that when we have 
raiſed our notion of this I-tnite Being 
2< hiah as it is potfible for the mind of 
man to on, it will fall infinitely thort of 
what ke realiy 's. © There is no end 
© of his greatneis:“ the moit exalted Crea- 
ture he has made is only capable of 
adorine it, none but himielf can com- 
prebend it. z 5 
+ The adrice of the fon of Sirach is 
very juſt and ſublime in this ligt. By 


a 
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his word al! things conſiſt. We may 
lpeas much, and yet come fhor: - 
wheretore in ſum, he is all. How 
ſhall we be able to magnify him? For 
he 13 great above all his works. The 
Lord is terrible and very great; and 
marvellous in his power. When you 
glorify the Lord, exalt him as muc{; 
as you can: for even yet will he ta 
excerl, And when you exalt him, 
put forth all your ſtrength, and be 
not weary; for you can never go far 
enough. Who hath feen him, that he 
nght tell us? and who can magnity 
him as he is? there are yet hid greater 
things than the!c be, for we have lecn 
but a few of his works.” 

I have here only coniidered the £1. 
preme Being by the light of reaſon and 
philofophy. If we would fee him in 
the wonders of his mercy, we mult ia, : 
recourſe to revelation, which repreſen: 
him to us, not only as infinitely gre:.” 
and glorious, but as infinitely good a1 4 
juſt in his diſpenſations towards War, 
But as this is a theory which falls un 
every one's conlaleration, though |: 
deed it can never be ſuſficiently cor. - 
dered, I ſhall here only take notice 4 
that habitual worſhip and venerntic: 
which we ought to pay to this Alm g 
Being. We thould often refreh cy; 
minds with the thought of him, and an- 
nihilate ourſelves before him, in the cor 
templation of our own worthlefinet, 
and of his tranſcendent excellency arc 
perfection. This would imprint in ou: 
minds ſuch a conſtant and uninterrupt- 
ed awe and veneration as that which i 
am here recommending, and which is 
in reality a kind of inceſlant prayer, ar 
reaſonable humiliation of the foul betoꝛ c 
nim who made it. 

This would effectually kill in us all 
the little feeds of pride, vanity, anc ſelt- 
conceit, which are apt to ſhoot up in the 
minds of ſuch whole thoughts run more 
on thoſe comparative advantages which 
they enjoy over ſome of their fellow- 
creatures, than on that infigize diſtance 
which is placed between them and the 
ſupreme Model of all pexteftion. It 
would likewite quicken our defizes and 
endeavours of uniting ourſelves to him 
Ly ail the acts of religion and virtue. 

Huch an habitnal homage to the Su- 
preme Being would, in a particular man- 
ner, banith from among us that pre- 
Varttog unpiety ot uung his ame on ths 
molt tei al OCCaliQues 
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THE 
I find the following paſſage in an ex- 


cellent ſermon, preached at the funeral 
of a gentleman who was an honour to 
is country, and a more diligent as well 
25 — inquirer into the works of 
nature, than any other our nation has 
ever produced : * He had the profoundeſt 
« veneration for the great God of heaven 
and earth that IT have cver obſerved in 
any perſon. The very name of God 
was never mentioned by him without 
a pauſe and a vilible ſtop in his diſ- 
courſe; in which, one that knew him 
moſt particularly above twenty years, 
has told me, that he was fo exact, 
that he does not reme:nher to have ob- 
rved him once to fail in it.“ 

E very one knows the veneration hic 
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was paid hy the Jews to a name fo great, 
wonderful, and holy. They would not 
let it enter even into their religious dij- 
courſes, What can we then think of 
thoſe who make uſe of {> tremendous u 
name in the ordinary expreſſions of their 
anger, mirth, and moſt impertinent put- 
ſtons? Of thole who admit it into the 
molt familiar qucſtions and afferiici:-, 
ludicrous phralcs and works of hum 

not to mention thoſe who violate it 
folemn perjurics? It would be an attro::: 
to reaſon to endeavour to tet forth t. 
horror and profaneneis of ſuch a prac- 
tice. The very mention of it expotes :t 
ſufficiently to thoſe in whom the light ot 
nature, not to ſay religion, is not utterly 
extinguiſhed, 0 


No DXXXII. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 


— x Gt VI: coris, cCUTUM 
REDDEKE QUA FERKUM VALET, EXSORS IPA SPOANDY, 


Hon. Ars Porr. vr. 704. 


T PLAY THE WHETSTONE:? USELESS AND UNFIT 


TO CUT MYSELF, 1 *HARPEN OTHERS WIT. 


T is a very honeſt action to be ſtu- 
dious to produce other men's me- 
at; and I make no ſcruple of ſaying I 
have as mnch of this temper as any man 
in the world. It would not be a thing 
t he bragged of, but that it is what any 
man may be maſter of who will take 
pains enough for it. Much observation 
cf the unworthinels in being pained at 
the excellence of another, will bring 
you to a ſcorn of yourſelf for that un- 
wiiingneſs: and when you have got ſo 
fo far, you will find it a greater pleaſure 
"han you ever before knew, to be zea- 
aus in promoting the fame and welfare 
of the praiſe-worthy. I do not ſpeak 
this as pretending to be a mortified ſelf- 
denying man, but as one who has turn - 
his ambition into a right channel. I 
"vm to myſelf the merit of having 
Morte excellent productions from 2 
derſon of the greateſt abil ties, ho would 
70 have let them appeared by any other 
11s; to have animitel a tew young 
z-ntlemen into worthy puriuits, ho 
l be a glory to our age; and at all 
"wes, and by all poſſible means in my 
power, underminecl the intereſts of i7- 
dorancg, vice, and fully, and attc:upt- 
& to ſuhſtttute in their Head, learning, 
bicty, and good fete, It is from this 
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honeft heart that I find myſelf honoured 
as a gentleman-ufher to the arts and 
ſciences. Mr, Tickell ani Mr. Pope 
have, it ſeems, this idea of me. Tue 
former has writ me an excellent paper 
of verles in praiſe, foriooth, of my{c!t; 
ani] the other inclofed for my perutal an 
admirable poem, which, I hope, will 
ſhorfly fee the light. In the mean time 
I cannot ſupprets any thought of his, 
but inſert this ſentiment about the dying 
words of Adrian. I will not determine 
in the cate he mentions; bur have thus 
much to fay in tavour of his argument, 
that many of his own works which 1 
have ſeen, convince me that very pretty 
and very ſublime ſentiments may he 
lodged in the ſume hof without dime 
nution to it's greatnets. | 


MR, SPECTATOR, 

Was the other day in company with 

five or hx men of tome learning 
where chancing to mention the famous 
verſes which the Emperor Adrien {p ke 
on his death-bed, they were all agreed 
that it was 2 piece of giity unworthy 
that prince in thoſe eroemmitinees, I 
could not but diſſent from ens opinion: 
methinks it was hy no Kwans 4 guv. 
but a very ſerous folilo gry to bis wn; 
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at the point of his : in which 
ſerie I naturally took the verſes at my 
firſt readin when I was very 
young, and before I knew what inter- 


pretation the world generally put upon 
them : 
Animula v 


„and. lu, 
H:ſpes cemeſgue ct j · 
—— nunc Ade, * 


Pallidula, rigide, nudula, 
Nec (ut ſoles) dabis joc.s! 


Alas, my ſoul ! thou pleaſing companion of 
this body, thou fleeting thing that art 
now deſerting it ! whither art thou flying? 
To what unknown region? Thou art all 
trembling, fearfu!, and penſive - Now 
what is become of thy former wit and hv- 
mour? Thou ſhalt jeſt and be gay no 
more. 


I confeſs I cannot apprehend where 
lies the trifling in all this; it is the moſt 
natural and obvious reflection imagin- 
able toa dying man: and if we contider 
the emperor was a heathen, that doubt 
concerning the future ſtate of his foul 
will ſcem ſo far from being the effect of 
want of thought, that it was ſcarce rea- 
ſonable he ſhould think otherwiſe ; not 
to mention that here is a plain confeſ- 
hon included of his belief in it's immor- 
tality. The diminutive epithets of va- 
gula, blandula, and the reſt, appear not 
to me as expreſhons of levity, but ra- 
ther of endearment and concern: ſuch 
as we find in Catullus, and the authors 
of Hendeca-ſyllabi after him, where 

are uſed to expreſs the utmoſt love 
tenderneſs for their miltreſſes.—If 

ow think me right in my notion of the 
| words of Adrian, be pleaſed to in- 
ſert this in the Spectator; if not, to ſup- 
preis it. I am, &c, 


To THE SUPPOSED AUTHOR OF 
THE SPECTATOR. 


JN courts licenti .us, and a ſhameleſs ſtage, 
How long the war ſhall wit with virtue 
wage ? 
Irchanted by this proſtituted fair, 
Our youth run headlong in the fatal ſnare; 
In height of rapture claſp unheeded pains, 


And fuck pollution thro' the tingling veins, 


Thy ſpotleſs thougl.ts unſhuck's the prieſt 
may hear, 
And the pure veſtal in her boſom wear. 
To conſcious bluſhes and diminith'd pride. 
_w_ betrays what tr=ach'rous love would 
ide 5 x 


Nor harth thy precepts, but infus'd by ſtealth, 
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Pleaſe while they cure, and cheat us into 
health. 
Thy works in Chl-e's toilet gain a part, 
And with his tailor ſhare the topling's heart: 
Laſh'd in thy ſati e, the penurious cit 
Laughs at himf: If aud finds no harm in wit: 
From felon gameſters the raw ſquite is free, 
And Britain owes her reſcu'd oaks to thee. 
His miſs the frolic viſcount dreads to toaft, 
Or his third cure the ſhallow templar boaſt; 
And the rath fool who ſcorn d the beaten road, 
Dares quake at thunder, and confeſs his God. 


The brainleſs ſtripling, who, expell'd the 

town, 

Damn'd the ſliff college and pedantic gown, 

Aw d by thy name, is dumb, and thrice a week 

Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek. 

A ſantring tribe! ſuch born to wide efates, 

With Yea and No in ſenates hold debates : 

At length deſpis d. each to his fields retires, 

Firſt with the dogs, and king amidft the 
ſquares ; 

From pert to ſtupid finks ſupinely den, 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. 


Such readers ſcorn'd, thou wing '& thy 
daring fi'zht 


Above the ſtars, ana tread'ſt the fields of light; 


Fame, Heav'n and Hell, are thy exalted theme, 

And viſions fuch as Jove himſelf might dream; 

Man ſunk to flav'ry, tho' to glory born, 

Heav'n's pride when upright, and deprav's 
his ſcorn. | 


Such hints alone could Britiſh Virgil lend, 
And thou alone deſerve from ſuch a friend: 
A debt fo borrow'd, is illuſt: ious thame, 
And tame when ſhar'd with him is double 


fame. 

So fluſh'd with ſweets, by beauty's queen 
beftow'd, 

With more than mortal charms ZEneas 
glow'd, 

Such gen'rous ſt ifes Euzene and Marlbro” try, 

And as in glory, fo in friendſhip vie. 

Permit theſe lines by thee to live—nor 

blame „ 


A mouſe that pants and lar guiſhes for fame; 
That * to fink whea humbler themes the 
Es, 
Loſt in the maſs of mean forgotten things. 
Receiv'd by thee, I propheſy, my rhimes 
The praiſe of virgins in ſucceeding times: 
Mix'd with thy works, their life no bound 
ſhall ſee. 
But ſtand protected, as inſpir'd, by thee. 


So ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would 
pöoorly riſe, 

ove's tree adapts, and lifts him to the ſkies; 
hro' the pew pupil foſt ring juices flow, 

Thruit forth the gems, ana give the flow'rs 

to blow pt a 

Aloft; immortal reigns the plant unknown, 

With berrow'd life, and vigour not his oon · 
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TO THE SPECTATOR-GENERAL, 


MR. JOHN SLY HUMBLY SHEWE TH, 


HAT upon reading the deputation 
given — the 1 — John Sly, — 
ns paſſing by his obiervatory be- 

— themſe £5 oth the fame de- 
corum, as if your honour yourſelf had 
been preſent. : . 

That your faid officer is preparing, 
according to your honour's ſecret in- 
ſtructions, hats for the ſeveral kind of 
heads that make figures in the realms of 
Great Britain, —_ —— ſignificant of 
their powers and faculties. 

That your ſaid officer has taken due 
notice of your inſtructions and admoni- 
tons concerning the internals of the 


Acud from the outward form of the ſame. 
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His hats for men of the Faculties of law 
and phytic do but juſt turn up, to gire 
a little life to their ſagacity; his mik 
tary hats glare full in the face; and he 
has PR a familiar eaty cock for all 
good companions between the above. 
mentioned extremes. For this end he 
has contulted the moſt learned of his ac- 
quaintance for the true forms and di- 
menſions of the Li Caput, and 
made a hat fit for it. 

Your faid ofticer does further repre- 
ſent, that the young divines about town 
are many of them got into the cock 
military, and defies your inſtructions 
therein. | 

That the town has been for ſeveral 
days very well behaved, and further 
your ſaid officer faith not. T 


Ne DXXXIIL TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 


114MO DUAS DA, INQUIT ILLF, UNA ST FARUM EST! 


Fi $1 DUARUM FOENITEBIT, ADDENTUR DUE, 


PrAtT. 


Char, SAYS HY, © 17 ONE 19 TOO LITTLE, 1 WILL. CIVE YOU TWO; AND IT TWS 
* WILL NOT SATISFY YOU, 1 WILL ADB TWO MORE.” 


TO THE SPECTATOR. 
SIR, 


OU have often given us very ex- 

cellent diſcourſes againſt that un- 
natural cuſtom of parents, in forcing 
their children to marry contrary to their 
inclinations. My own caſe, without 
tarther preface, I will lay before you, 
and leave you to judge of it. My fa- 
uer and mother both being in declini 
years, would fain fee me, their elde 
lm, as they call it, ſettled. I am as 
much for that as can be; but I muſt 
be lettled, it ſeems, not according to 
my own, but their liking. Upon this 
account, I am teazed every day, becauſe 
I have not yet fallen in love, in ſpite of 
nature, with one of a neighbouring gen- 
deman's daughters; — out 7 * 
abundant generoſity, they give me t 
choice of four. Jack „begins my fa- 
ther, Mrs. Catharine is a fine wo- 
man.“ Yes, Sir, but ſhe is rather 
too old. —“ She will make the more 
* dilcreet manager, boy.” Then my 
mother plays her part. * Is not Mrs. 
Betty exceeding fair?'— Yes, Ma- 
dam, but ſhe is of no converlation; 
has no fire, no agreeable vivacity ; 


neither (peaks nor looks with ſpi- 


© rit.'—* True, fon; but for thoſe very 
© reaſons, ſhe will be an eaſy, ſoft, ob- 
* higing, tractable creature. After 
* all,” cries an old aunt, (who belongs 
to the clais of thoſe who read plays with 
ſpectacles on) © what think you, 1 — 
* of proper Mrs. Dorothy? —“ What 
* do I think? why, I think, ſhe cannot 
* be above ſix feet two inches high. 
Well, well, you may banter as ſong as 
you pleaſe, but height of ſtature is com- 
* manding and majeltic.” — * 

come, ſays a couſin of mine in the 
family, I will fit him; Fidelia is yet 
behind Pretty Miſs Fiddy muſt pleaſe 
© you.'—* Oh! your very humble ſer- 
© vant, dear coz, ſhe is as much tos 
© young as hereldeſt ſiſter is too old. 
Is it ſo indeed,” quoth ſhe, © good Mr. 
© Pert? You who are but barely turned 
© of -two, and Miſs Fiddy in 
© half a year's time will be in her teens, 
© and ſhe is capable of learning any 
* thing. Then ſhe will be & obfer- 
* vant; ſhe will cry perhaps now and 
© then, but never be angry. Thus 
they will think for me in this matter, 
wherein I am more particularly con- 
cerned than any body elſe. If I name 
any woman in the world, one of theſe 


ues. 
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ties. You ſee by theſe few hints, Mr. 
Spectator, what a comfortable life I lead. 
© he ſtill more open and free with you, 
J have been paſſionately tond of a young 
lady (whom give me leave to call Mi- 
tanda) now for thele three years. I have 
often urged the matter home to my pa- 
rents with all the ſnbmiſfion of a ſon, 
Hat the impatience of a lover, Pray, 
Sir, think of three years; what inex- 
preſſible ſcenes of inquietude, what va- 
riety of miſery, mutt have gone through 
in three long whole years? Miranda's 
fortune is equal ts thoſe I have men- 
tioned; but her relations are not inti- 
mates with mine. Ah! there's the rub. 
Mirandla's perſon, wit, and humour, are 
what the niceſt fancy could imagine; 
and though we know you to be ſo cle- 
gant a judge of beauty, yrt there is 
none among all your various characters 
of fine women preterable to Miranda. 
In a word, the is never guilty of doing 
any thing but one amiſs, (if the can be 
thought to do amils by me) in being 
25 blind to my faults, as ſhe is to her 
own perfections. I am Sir, your very 
humble obedient ſervant, 
DUSTERERASTUS, 


MR, SPECTATOR, 
WHEN you tpent ſo much time as 

you did lately in cenſuring the am- 
bitious young gentlemen who ride in 
triumph through town and country in 
coach-hoxes, I wiſhed you had employ- 
el thoſe moments in conſideration of 
what paſſes ſometimes withinfide of 


thoſe vehicles. I am ture I ſuffered ſuf- 


ficiently by the inſolence and ill · breed- 
ing of ſome perſons who travelled lately 
with me in a ſtage coach out of Eſſex to 
London. I am ſure, when you have 
heard what I have to fay, you will think 


there are perſons under the character of 


gentlemen that are fit to be no where 


elſe but in the coach-box. Sir, I am a 
young woman of a foter and religious 


education, and have preſerved that cha- 


rafter; but on Monday was fortnight it 
was my misfortune to come to London. 
| ] was ne ſooner clapt in the coach, but, 
to my great ſurpriie, two perſons in the 
habit of gentlemen attacked me with 
tach indecent diſcourſe as I cannct re 

to you, fo you may conclude not 
gt for me - hear. oy — — nt 
the hopes of a f end of my thort 
journey. Sir, Gem to yourſelf. what 2 
perſecution this mult necds be to a vir 


THE SPECTATOR. 


tuous and chaſte mind; and in order to 
your proper handling ſuch a ſubject, 
fancy your wife or daughter, if yun 
had any, in ſuch circumſtances, and 
what treatment you would think then 
due to ſuch dragoons. One of them 
was called a captain, and entertained us 
with nothing but filthy ſtupid queſtion:, 
or lewd ſongs, all the way. Ready to 
burſt with thame and indignation, 1 1+. 
pined that nature had not allowed us as 
caſily to ſhut our ears as our eves. But 
was not this a kind of rape? Why ſhouid 
there be acceſſaries in raviſhment any 
more than murder? Why ſhould not 
every contributor to the abuſe of chalti. 
ty ſuffer death? I am fure theſe ſham-- 
leſs hell- hounds deferved it highly. Can 
you exert yourſelt better than on tuck 
an occaſion? If you do not do it effec- 
tually, I will read no more of your papers, 
Has every impertinent fellow a privi- 
lege to torment me, who pay my ccact.. 
hire ay well as he? Sir, pray conſider v. 
in this reſpect as the weakeft ſex, and 
having nothing to defend ourſelves; and 
f think it as gentleman- like to challenge 
3 woman to fight, as to talk obſcencly 
in her company, eſpecially when ſhe ha: 
not power to ſtir. Pray let me tell you: 
a ſtory which you can make fit for pub. 
lic yiew. I knew a gentleman, who 
having a very good opinion of the gen- 
tlemenof the army, invited ten or tweive 
of them to ſup with him; and at the fam? 
time invited two or three friends, who 
were very ſevere againſt the manners ana 
morals of gentlemen of that profeſſion. 
It happened one of them brought two 
captains of his regiment newly come in- 
to the army, who at firſt onſet engaged 
the company with very lewd healths and 
ſuitable diſcourſe. You may eaſily ima - 
gine the confuſion of the entertainer, 
who —_ ſome of his friends very 
uneaſy, deſired to tell them the ſtory of? 
a great man, one Mr. Locke (whom 
nunc you frequently mention) that being 
invited to dine with the then Lor''s Ha- 
liiax, Angleley, and Shafttfbury ; m- 
mediate:y after. dinner, inſtead of con- 
verfatien, the cards were calicd tor. 
where- the bad or good ſueceſs profucr! 
the uſual paſſions of gaming. Mr. 
Locke retiring to a window, and writ-' 
ing, my Lord Argleley defred to know 
what he was writirg—“ Why, my 
lords, anfwered be, © I-conld not feep 
* lait night for the pleaſure and im- 
uro ment 1 eapected trom the con- 

© veriauon 
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rverſation of the greateſt men of the 
* age.” This fo lenfibvly Rung them, 
that they gladly compounded to throw 
their cards in the fire if he would his 
piper, and fo à converſation enſued fit 
tor tuch perſons. This ſtory preſt ſo 
hard upon the young captains, together 
with the concurrence of their ſuperior 
officers, that the young fellows lett the 
commny in contuſion. Sir, I know 
cou hate long things; but if you like it, 
ro may contract it, or how you will; 
bur T think it has a moral in it. 

But, Sir, I am told you are 2 famous 
mechanic as well as a looker-an, and 
taeretore humbly propoſe you would in- 
dent ſome padlock, with full power un- 
der your hand and feal, for all modett 
pcrſons, either men or women, to clap 
on the mouths ct all fuch impertinent 
:npudent fellows: and I with you would 
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publiſh 2 proclamation that no modeſt 
perton that has a value for her counte- 
nance, and contequently would not be 
put out of it, preſume to travel after ſuch 
a day without one of them in their 
pockets, I fancy a ſmart Spectator 
upon this fubje& would ſerve for ſuch a 
padlock, and that public notice may be 
given in your paper where they may be 
had with dire tions, price ad. and that 
part of the directions may be, when any 
perton pretumes to be guilty ot the 
above mentioned crime, the party ag- 
grieved may produce it to his tace, with 
a requeſt to read it to the company. He 
muſt be very much hardened that could 
out face that rebuke; and his further pu- 
nithment I leave you to preſcribe. 
Your humbie ſervant, 

Prx.xce CRUEL, 

T 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 


RARUS FNIM FERME SENSYUL COMMUNIS IN ILLA 


FOR T U N A mrm—_m—_—__ 


Juv. ZAT. VIIT. VET. 73. 


——— WE SELDOM FIXD. 
MUCH SENSE WITH AN FAALTED FURTUNE JOIN'D. 


un. SPECTATOR, 

] Am a young woman of nineteen, 

the only daughter of very wealthy 
parents; an have my whole life been 
uied with a tenderneſs which did me no 
great ſervice in my education. I have 
perhaps an uncommon defire for know- 
lelge of what is ſuitable to my ſex and 
quality; but as far as I can remember, 
che whole diſpute about me has been, 
whether ſuch a thing was _ for the 
child to do, or not? Or whether ſuch or 
{ich a food was the more wholeſome for 
ie young lady to eat? This was ill for 
my ſhape, that for my complexion, and 
the other for my eyes. I am not extra- 
gant when I tell you, I do not know 
that I have trod upon the very earth 
erer ſince I was ten years old: a coach 
er chair I am obliged to for all my mo- 
tons from one place to another ever 
lince I can remember. All who had to 
o to inftry& me, have ever been bring- 
ing ſtories of the notable things I bave 
lud, and the womanly manner of my 
tthaving myſelf upon ſuch and ſuch an 
eccafion, This has been my ſtate, un- 
& I came towards years of womanhood; 


STEPNEY., 


and ever fince I grew towards the age 
of fifteen, I have been abuſed after an- 
other manner, Now, forſooth, I am 
ſo killing, no one can fafely ſpeak to 
me. Our houſe is frequented by men 
of ſenſe, and I love to afk queſlions 
when I fall into ſuch converfation; hut 
am cut ſhort with ſomething or other 
about my bright eyes. There is, Sir, 3 
language particular for talking to wo- 
men in; and none but thoſe of the very 
firſt good - breeding (cho are very few, 
and who ſeldom come into my way) 
can fpeak to us without regard to our 
ſex. Among the generality of thoſe 
they call gentlemen, it is impofſible for 
me to tpeak upon any ſuhje&t whatſoever, 
without provoking ſomebody to ſay— 
Oh! to be ſure fine Mrs. Such- a- one 
© mult be very particularly acquainted 
© with all that; all the world would 
© contribute to her entertajnment and 
© information. Thus, Sir, I am fo 
handſome that I murder all who approach 
me; ſo wiſe, that I want no new notice; 
and fo well bred, that I am treated by 
all that know me like a fool, for no one 
will anſwer as if I were their friend 
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er companion. Pray, Sir, be pleaſed 
to take the part of us beauties and for- 
tunes into your conſideration, and do 
not let us be thus flattered out of our 
ſenſes. I have 25 an huſſy of a maid, 
who is molt craftily given to this ill qua- 
lity. I was at firſt diverted with a cer- 
rain abſurdity the creature was guilty of 
in every thing ſhe ſaid: the is a country 
girl, and in the dialekt of the ſhire ſhe 
was born in, would tell me that ev 

body reckoned her lady had the — 


re and white in the world: then ſhe 


would tell me, I was the moſt like one 
Siſly Dobſon in their town, who mate 
the miller make away with himſelf, and 
walk afterwards in the corn- field where 
they uſed to meet. With all this, the 
cunning huiſy can lay letters in my way, 
and put a billet in my glove, and then 
ſtand in it ſhe knows nothing of it. I 
do not know, from my birth to this 
day, that I have been ever treated by 
any one as I ought; and if it were not 
for a few books which I delight in, I 
ſhould be ar this hour 2 novice to all 
common ſenſe. Would it not be worth 
your while to lay down rules for beha- 
vigur in this caſe, and tell people, that 
we fair ones expect honeſt plain anſwers 
zs well as other people? Why miſt I, 
Sir, becauſe I have a good air, a 

e complexion, and am in the bloom 
of my years, be miſſed in all my actions; 
and have the notions of good and ill 
confounded in my mind, for no other 
effence, but becauſe I have the advan- 
G_”= beauty and fortune? Indecd, Sir, 
what with the filly homage which is paid 
= us by the fort of people I have above 
of, and the utter negligence 

which others have for us, the converta- 


ton of us young women of condition is 


no other than what muſt expoſe us to 
1 ce and vanity, if not vice. All 
Sis is humbly ſubmitted to your ſpec- 
taterial wiſdom, by, Sir, your hun- ble 
ſervant, 


SHARLOT WEALTHY. 


WILL'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 

nt. SPECTATOR, x 
P* AY, Sir, it will ſerve to fill up a. 
paper, it you put in this; which is 
only to atk, whether that copy of verſes, 
which is a paraphraſe of Ifaiah, in one 
of your ſpeculations, is not written by 
Mr. Pope? Then you get on another 
hae, by putting in, with proper diſtan- 


THE SPECTATOR, 


ces, as at the end of a letter, I am, 971 
your humble ſervant, g 
AAA DaPPErw:r, 


MR. DAPPERWIT, 
I Am glad to get another line forward, 
by faying that excellent piece is Mr. 
Pope's; and fo, with proper dittances, ! 
am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
THE SPECTATOR. 


MR. SPECTATO®P, 

I Was a wealthy grocer in the city, 
and as fortunate as diligent; but 1 
was a ſingle man, and you know there 
are women. One in particular came to 
my ſhop, who I wiſhed might, but wa; 
afraid never would make a grocer's Ne. 
I thought, however, to = an effec. 
tual way of courting, and fold her at lei 
pw than I bought, that I might buy at 
ſs price than I fold. She, you ma 
ſure, often came and helped me to many 
cuſtomers at the ſame rate, faucying | 
was obliged to her. You muit need 
think this was a good living trade, and 
my riches muſt he vaſtly improved. In 
fine, I was nigh being declared hank- 
rupt, when I declared myſelf her lover, 
and ſhe herſelf married. I was juſt in 
a condition to ſupport myſelf, and am 
now in hopes of growing rich by loſing 

my cuſtomers, Yours, 
It RENT Comet, 


MR. *PECTATOR, 


1 Am in the condition of the idol you 

was once pleaſed to mention, and 
bar- keeper of a coffee-houle. I believe 
it is needleſs to tell you the cpporiuni- 
ties I muit give, and the importunities 
T luffer. But there is one gentleman 
who heſieges me as cloſe as the French 
did Bouchain. His gravi'y makes him 
work cautious, and his regular ap- 
proaches denote a engineer. You 
need not doubt of his oratory, as he is 2 
lawyer; and eſpecially fince he has had fo 
little uſe of it at Weſtminſter, he may 
ſpare the more for me. 

What then can weak woman do? ! 
am willing to ſurrender, but he would 
have it at diſcretion, and IT with diſcretion. 
In the mean time, whilſt we parley, our 
ſeveral intereſts are neglected. As his 
ſiege grows ſtronger, my tea gros 
weaker; and while he leads at my dar, 
none come to him for counſel but 1 


Forma paupe? is. Dear Mr. Spe ctator, 
adviſe him not to inſiſt upon hard 2 
Cog 


C35 
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cle, nor by h's irregular deſires contra- 
at ihe well-meaning lines of his coun- 
enance. It we were agreed, we might 
{:tle to ſomething, as loon as we could 
determine where we ſhould get mot by 
tlc law, at the coffce-houte, or at Welt- 
utter. Your humble tervant, 
Lucix DA ParLyY. 


i MINUTE FROM MR, JOHY SLY, 
T HK LE Worlds pretty regular for about 
forty rods ealt, an ten welt, of the 
brervatory of the laid Mr. Sly; but he 
i credibiy informed, that when they are 
„ond the pals into the Strand, or 
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thoſe who more city -ward are got with- 
in Temple-Bar, they are juſt as they 
were before. It is — — Lumbiy 
propoied, that moving {entrics may be 
appointed all the buty hours of the day 
between the Exchange and Weſtminſter, 
and report what — to your honour, 
or your ſubordinate otficers, from time 
to time. 


Ordered, 
That Nr. Sly name the ſaid officers, 


proviied he will autwer for their prin- 
ciples and morale, 
T 


Ne DXXX\V. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 


"PEN LCONGANM RAT Het 


Hoa. Od. 11. I. I. VERo 7. 


CUT SHECRT VAIN HOPF, 


NM: tour hundred and ſcrenty firſt 
lpeculation turned upon the ab- 
t of hope in general, I defign this 
nber as a tpeculation upon that vain 
14 tooliſh hope, which is miſemployed 
c t:zmporal objects, and produces many 
wine and calamities in human lite. 

[t 15 a p1 cept ſeveral times inculcatec 
yy Horne, that we ſhould not entertain 
4 hope of any thing in life, which lies 
great diftance from us. The ſhort- 
wels and uncertainty of our time here, 
nk eg tuch a kind of hope unrenonnat.c 
aud abturd The grove lies untcen be- 
tween us and the object which we reach 
«tex: where one man lives to eniov the 
good he has in view, ten thouland ate 
it off in the pur{uit of it, 

I: happens bkewits uniaccilv, that 
one hope no toner dies in us. but an- 
other rites up in it's ſtead. Wy are apt 
0 fancy that we ſhail be happy and ta- 
uhed if we pofſels ourſcives of ſuch 
and tuch particular enjoyments; but 
mer by reaſon of their emptineis, or 
de natural inquietude of the mind, we 
ve no ſuoner gained one point, but 
ve extend our hojprs to another. We 
zul and new inviting ſcenes «ad land- 
aps lying behind theſe which at a du- 
-nce terminated our view. 

g The natural conſequences of ſuch ra- 
Actions are theſe; that we ſhould take 
te not to let our hopes run ont into 
nn great 2 length; that we fionld ſuſã- 
d.entig Keinh tue ghicchs ot ur nope, 


whether they he ſuch as we may rea- 
ſunably expe*t from them what they 
prope in their fruition, and whether 
they are ſuch as we are pretty ſure of 
attiining, in cnſe our life extend itielf 
it ww hope for things which are 
at tow gicat à diſtance from us, it 13 
poſſit e that we may be intercepted by 
death in our progreſs towarets them. It 
we hopes for things of which we have 
not thoroughly confilered the value, 
our d {yp peimntment will be ore 1 ter than 
our pleuture in the fruition of them. It 
we hope for what we are not likely to 
poſſets, we 137 and think in vain, and 
make lite n greater dream and ſhatlow 
than it reull v is. 

Many of the miſeries and misfortunes 
ol lite proceed from our want of conf!- 
deration in ond or ail of theſe particulars. 
Ther are the rocks on which the ſan- 
guine tribe of lovers daily (plit, and, on 
Khich the bankrupt, the politician, the 
alchvmitt, and projeFor, are caſt away 
in every age. Mien of warm imagina- 
tions and tower:ng thoughts re apt to 
overlook the gos of fortune which ac: 
near them, for jomething that glitters 
in the licht at a diſtance; to neg ect 
ſoil and ſubſtantial happincib, for har 
15 Row and ſnperncia!; and to cone 
ecmn tha! god that lies within ther 
reach, tor that which they er 


pable of attaining. Hops cal ulgtes it's 
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bliſs; and graſps at impoſſibilitices ; and 
conicquently very often en{nares men 
into beggary, ruin, and diſhonour. 
Wat 1 have here fd, may ferve as 
2 moral to an Arabian table, which I 
tind tranflated into French by Xiontevur 
Galland. The fable has in it ſuch a 
wild but natural thmplicity, that I que- 
tion not but my reader will be as much 
pleated with it as I have been, and that 
he will confider limielf, if he reflects 
on the ſeveral amntem-nts of hope which 
have ſometimes paticd in his mind, as 
4 near relation to the Pertan glats- 
man. 
inaſchar, ſays the fable, was a very 
idle fellow, that never would te his 
rand to any butinets during hes ta her's 
hte. When his father died, he let kim 
to the value of an hundred driachmes 
in Pernan money. Alnatchar, in order 
to m"'ke the beit of it, Ioil it cut in 
glatics, hotties, and the nett earthen 
ware. Theie he piled up in a large 
open baſk-t, and having made chice of 
a very little op, placed the baiker at 
ws tet, and leaned his back upon the 
wail, in exp*ctation of cuſtomers. As 
he far im this petite with his eyes upon 
Me biiker, he fell into a molt amuting 
zwun of thought, and was overlcart hy 
ore of his rough Lots, as lie taiked to 
"cit in the tollcwing manner: I his 
8 Ba! ket, 1 5 ke, cc t me at the whote- 
" late merchunt's an hunde graiclinas, 
* which is ali I have in tie world, I 
* thaill quickly mare two hundred of it, 
' by feliing it in rctail. I hefe two 
hundred drachmas will in a very i:ttte 
* while rite to four bundred, which orf 
courte will amount in tiene to four 
thoutand. Four thoutind drachmas 
cannot fall of making eight thou- 


z 


und. As icon as by this means 1 
am maſter of ten thou tant, I will lav 
alide my trade of a giuis-man, and 
turn _tewelici., I (hai then deal in 
diamonds, proarts. and all forts of rich 
tones. Wien I have got together 
© ax mich wralth as I can well defire, 
« I wili make 2 purchate of the finet 
* kouſe I can nud, with lands, Haves, 
runuchs, and horſes. I thail then be- 
gin to enjoy myſelf, and make a nile 
In the world. I will not, however, 
« top there, but ſtiil continue my traffic 
until I have got together a hundred 
* thoutuni dracimas. When I have 
* thus mude mytel: mailer of a hund. ed 
* thaoulan drachinas, I ſhail naturally 
ie u lei en the et of a prince, 


= © © FF 


© and will demand the grand vyifer's 
daughter in marriage, after having 
© rcprelented to that miniſter the in 
© formation which I have received of 
© the beauty, wit, diſcretion, and other 
* high qualities which his daughter 
« polſeflcs. I will let him know at the 
lame time that it is my mtention to 
make hima pretent of a thoutand pieces 
of gold on our marnage night. A 
* foon as I have married the grand vi 
* ficr's daughter, I will buy her te. 
* black eunuchs, the youngeſt and he: 
that can be got for money. I mu; 
* atterwards make my tather-in- law a 
c 
4 


viſit with a grand train and equipaz; 

And when I am placed at his 18 
„ hand, which he will do of courtr, 
it be only to hondur his daughter, 
vill give him the thouſand pieces co: 
gold which I promited him, and attc- 
« wands, to his great furprite, wil! pre- 
tent tim another pie of the fame 
* raiue, with foie ſhert fpecch: as, 
Sir, you lee T am a man of my wand: 
„I aiways give more than I promits. 

when I have brought the prince 
© tro my haute, I fall rake particula! 
care to breed her in a due retyect to 
me, before I g:ve the reins to love and 
„ (alliance. To this end 1 ſirall Con 
* tice her to her own apartment, mic 
© er a ſhort vit, and talk but littic 0 
© her, Her women will reprefent to me, 
© that the is incontolable hy reatun 07 
© my unkinveis, and beg me with tent 
© to carets her, and let her tit down. g 
me: but I thall till remain inexou- 
© ble, and will turn my back upen he 
ali the Frit night. Her mother w 
then come and Lring her daughter is 
me, as 1 am {cated upen my fot 
ihe daugliter, with tears in wer ches, 
will fling herſelf at my feet, and »2 
of me to receive her into my favoi 
then will I, to imprint in her a 1114 - 
rough vencration tor my per ion, Wav 
up my legs and ſpun her trom we 
with my toot, in ſuch a manner, nt! 
ſhe (hail fail down ſeveral paces tron 
the iufa.? 
Ainaichar was intirely ſwallowed vp 
in this chimerical vition, and could nv: 
torbear acting with his foot what he had 
in his thoughts: ſo that unluckily ſtrik- 
ing his batket of brittle ware, which w*5 
tie f.undation of all his grandeur, “: 
kicke.! his glaſſes to a great d:itance 
{rum bun into the ttreet, aud bruks tl cin 
ute ten tilouland pieces, 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 


0! VERA PHRYGI.®Z, NEQUE ENIM PHRYGES! 


Oo! Irres THAN WOMEN, IN THE SHAPFS Of Mex! 


8 J was the other day ſtanding in 
my book(-ller's hop, a pretty 


young thing, about eighteen years of 


ige, ept out of her coach, and brufh- 
nz by me, heckonel the man of the 
op to the farther end of his counter, 
where the wintpered ſomething to him 
with an attentive look, and at the fame 
time pretented him with a letter: after 
which, prefiing the end of her fan upon 
is hand, fhe delivered the remaining 
dart of her mefſage, and withdrew, I 
oerved, in the miaſt of her d;icourſe, 
that ſhe Buſked, and caft an eye upon 
me over her ſhoulder, having been in- 
trmed by my bookteiler, that I was the 
wan with the ſhort face whom ſhe had 
H often read of. Upon her patiing by 
re, the pretty hlooming creature {iniled 
n iy face, and dropped me a curtely. 
She {ſcarce gave me time to return her 
lalute, before the quitted the ſnop with 
an eaſy ſkurtle, and ſtepped again into 
ber coach, giving the footmen dircc- 
tons to drive where they were bid. 
Upon her departure, my book ſeller gave 
me a letter ſuperſcribed, To the in- 
* genious Spectator,” which the young 
lady had detred him to deliver into my 
own hands, and to tell me that the 
{eedy publication of it would not only 
oblige herfelf, but a whole tea-table of 
my friends.” I opened it therefore, with 
a reſolution to publiſh it, whatever it 
ſhould contain, and am ſure if any of 
my male readers will be fo ſeverely cri- 
tical as not to like it, they would have 
been as well pleaſed with it as myſelf, 
had they feen the face of the pretty 

ſcribe, 
LON box, NOV. 1712. 

„n. SPECTATOR, 

OU are always revly to receive any 
uſeful hint or propoſal, and fuch, 
beli-ve, you will think one that may put 
You in a way to employ the moſt idle part 
of the kingdom; I mean that part of 
mankind who are known by the name of 
women's-mep, or beaus, &c. Mr. >pec- 


ator, you are ſenſible thele pretty gen · 


Vizc. RN. 1x. ver. 617, 
DavDenNe 


tlemen are not made for any manly em- 
ployments, and for want of buſinets are 
often as much in the vapours as the la- 
dies. Now what I propote is this, ſince 
knotting is again in faſhion, which has 
been found a very pretty amutement, 
that vou will recommend it to theſe 
gentlemen as lomething that may make 
them utctul to the ladies they admire. 
And fiuce it is not inconfittent with any 
game, or other diverſion, for it may be 
done in the playhouſe, in their coaches, 
at the tea-table, and in ſhort, in all 
places where they come for the ſake of 
the ladies, (except at church, be pleaſed 
to for bid it there, to prevent miſtakes) 
it will be caſily complied with. It is 
belies an employment that allows, as 
we {rc by the fair ſex, of many graces, 
vehich will make the beaus more readily 
come into it; it thews a white hand and 
a diamond ring to great advantage; it 
leaves the eyes at fuil liberty to be em- 
ployed as before, as ailo the thoughts, 
and the tongue. In ſhort, it ſrems in 
every reſpect fo proper, that it is need- 
leſs to urge it farther, by ſpeaking of 
the ſatistaction theſe male knotters will 
find, when they ſee their work mixed 
up in a fringe, and worn by the fair 
lady for whom and with whom it was 
done. Truly, Mr. Spectator, I cannot 
but be pleated I have hit upon ſome- 
thing that theſe gentlemen are capable 
of; for it is ſad fo conſiderable a part of 
the kingdom (I mean for numbers) 
ſhould be of no manner of ule. I fhall 
not trouble you farther at this time, but 
only to lay, that I am always your 
reader, and generally your admurer. 


C. B. 


P. S. The ſooner theſe fine gentlemen 
are ſet to work the better; there being 
at this time ſeveral ſine fringes that only 
ſtay for more hands. 


T ſhall, in the next place, preſent my 
reader with the deſcription of a ſet of 
men who are common enouzh in the 
world, though I do not remember that 

685 2 I have 
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I have vet taben notice of them, as they 
are drawn in the following letter. 


MR. Sperr, 


INCE von have lately, to fo good 

purp-le, enlarged upon coningal love, 
it is to be hoped tha* you will diſcou- 
rage every practice that rather proceeds 
from a regard to intereſt, than to hap- 
pineſs. Now you cannot but obſerve, 
that moſt of our fine young ladies rea- 
diiy fall in with the direction of the 
graver fort, to retain in their tervice, by 
fome ſmall encom agement, as £reat 4 
number as they can of ſupernumer ary 
and inſignificant fellows, which they 
uſe like "whifflers, and commonly call 
Shoeing-horns. Thee arc never de- 
tigned to know the length of the foot, 
but only, when a good offer comes, to 
whet and fpur him up to the point. 
Nay, it is the opinion of that grave lady, 
Madam Matchwell, that it is abſolutely 
convenient for every prudent family to 
Have ſeveral of theſe implements about 
the houſe, to clap on as occation ſerves, 
and that every ſpark ought to produce 
a certificate of his being a ſhoeing- horn, 
before he be admitted as a thue. A 
certain Jady, whom I could name, if it 
was neceſſarv, his at preſent more ſhoe- 
ing horns of all ſizes, countries, and 
colours, in her ſervice, than ever ſlie 
had new ſhoes in her life. I have known 
a woman make uſe of a ſhoeing- horn 
for ſeveral years, and finding lum un- 
ſucceſstul in that function, convert him 
at length into a ſhoe. I am miſtaken 
if your friend Mr. William Honey- 
comb was not a caſt-off ſhoeing-horn 


before his late marriage. As for ww. 
ſelf, I mult frankly declare to You, thy: 
I have been an errant ſhucing-hory 0 
above theſe twenty years. I ſerve my 
frit miſtreſs in that capacity above f. 
of the number, before ſhe was ſhod. | 
contets, though the had many who mad. 
their application to her, Talways though: 
my ſelf the Ec ſhoe in her thop, and it 
was not until a month before her mar- 
ringe that 1 difcovered what IV. 
This had like to have broke my heat, 
and raited ſuch ſuſpicions in me, that ! 
told the next I made love to, upon re. 
cciving ſome unkind utage from her, 
that I began to look upon mytelf as no 
more than her ſhoeing- horn. Upon 
which, my dear, who was a coquette in 
ber nature, told me, I was hypochon- 
driacal, and that I might as well lo 
upon mylclt to be an egg or a pipkin. 
But in a very ſhort time after the gare 
me to know that I was not miſtaken in 
mylelt. It would be tedious to recount 
to you the life of an unfortunate e . 
ing-horn, or I might entertain you wit 
a very long and melancholy relation g: 
my ſufferings. Upon the whole, I thin 
Sir, it would very well become a man 
in your poſt, to determine in what catr- 
a woman may he allowed, with honom, 
to make ule of a hoeing-horn, as allo 
to declare whether a maid on this he 
five and twenty, or a widow who ha: 
not been three vears in that ſtate, mar 
be granted ſuch a privilege, with ot! 
difficulties which will naturally occur t, 
vou upon that tub;c&t, Jam, Sir, v. 
the molt projiound veneration, 


0 Your” 87 Ke. 


No DXXXVII. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 


To A pap yevO cops, 


FUR WE ARE HIS OFFSPRING, 


TO THE SPECTATOR, 


ern, 
1. has been uſual to remind perſons 

of rank, on great occaſions in lite, 
of their race and quality, and to what 
expectations they were born; that by 
conſidering what is worthy of them, 
they may be withdrawn from mean pur- 
ſuits, and encouraged to laudable un- 
dertakings, This is turning nobility 
into a principle of virtue, and making it 


A Ar. 


Acres xy11. 28. 


productive of merit, as it is underf 
to have been originally a reward ot 
It is for the like rcafon, I im „ 
that you have in ſome of your ech 
tions alerted to your readers the 
of human nature. But you cane 
inſenſible that this is a controvert: | te 
trine; there are authors who con e 
human nature in a very _— nt v. 
and books of maxims have been wt inen 
to ſhew the falſity of all human vntür?:, 
The reflections which are made * 
111 075% 
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ay 


et uſually take ſome tindure from 
; tempers and characters of thote that 
OE ke them. Politicians can r-tolve the 
mit ſhining ations among men into 
ice and deſign; others, who are 
wired by diſcont ut, repulſes, or ill 
nige, are apt tomiltake their ip cen for 
p.iofophy; men of profligate | Ives, and 
tech as Rn! themſeives incapable of 
ing to any diltinftion among their fel 
WV cre atures, are 0 r pulli, 18 down 111 
yearances of merit, which feem ty 
raid them: and fatirifts delcribe no- 
thing but deformity. From all thee 
ands we have ſuch dr aughts of man- 
kind as are reprefented in thote bur lehne 
pictures, wuch the Aalans call Carte 
caturas; where the art conſiits in bre. 
ſerving, midſt diſtorted propornuo:s ane 
aggruva'ed features, fone distingtei in. ng 
ens of the perton, but in luch a 
mimner as to transform the molt ag ree- 
© beauty into the muit odious mon— 
licr. 
It 1s very dif:ngennens to level the 


Wo. of mur ind with tlic werlt. nd for 
tu“ wth of particulars fo 94 Wi le th Ee 
ole ſpecies. Such methods tend 


not oy to remove a man's god opi- 
nion of others, but to deſtroy that re- 


verence for himſelf, which is a great 


gunrd of innocence, and a ſpring cf 


virtue. 

It is true indeed that there are fur- 
priving mixtures of beauty and deformi- 
tr, of witlom and folly, virtue and vice, 
in the human make; ſuch a difparity is 
tound among numbers of the lame kind, 
aud every individual, in ſome inftances, 
or at tome times, is ſo uncqual to him- 
feif, that nan ſeems to be the moſt wa- 
verins and inconitant being in the whole 

reation. So that the queition in mo- 
radu, concerning the dignity cf our 
türe, may at firit light appear like 
lane dificuit queitions in natural phi— 
phy, in which ine arguments on 
heck li es ſcein to be of eqn. tre ngth. 
But as I began with conſidering this 
point as it relates to action, I ſhall here 
bv no an admirable reitection from 
-Lnfieur P.ſchal, winch I thiok lets it 
10 5 proper light. 
It is of dangerous conſequence,” 
=D ze, 0 pretent o man how near 
he is to the level of beats, wirthorit 

Inewing him at the fame time his ret - 
* nets, Ir is hkewite dangerons to let 
him fee his greatre!s, without bis 
Weannels, It is more dangerous pct 
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© to leave him ignorept of either; beit 
© very beneficial that he thou be ma lz 
© Yenfible of both. Whatever imper- 
fections we may have in our n. ute, it 
is the hulinels of religion and virtue io 
rectify them, as far as is conſiſtent with 
our preſent Hate. In the mean mac. it 
is no {mail encouragement to generous 
minds to conlidor that we ſhall wit then 
all off with our mortal:tr. That 1 
blime manner of talution with which 
the Jews approaciucd then Kings, 

O King, 


may he addreſied to the iowelt ame 4 moſt 
deipitet mortal among ns, under a! the 
infiemmies and dilticfies with Winch we 
fee him furronnuded., And hoe ver br- 
licves the jmmortalny of the tou}, will 
not need a better mr ounent tor the dig 
nitv of his natme, nor a Rronger in- 
cement to actions fu tables to it. 

I am naturatly led by this re ffection 
to 4 [wet I have alrexdv touched upon 
in a termer letter, and cannot withunt 
pirature call to mind the haug 275 of 
Cicero to this purple, In the clo of 
his bock concerning eld ag. I. very 
one who 1s acquainted with his wr; tt. 2 
will remember that the cider Cato is in- 
troduced in that diſcourte us the tyeiker 
and Scipio and Lelius u his auditors, 
This venerable perion is repreſented 
looking forward as it were trom the 
verge of extreme old age into a future 
fate, and ring into a cont mpiation on 
the unperiſhable part of his nature, and 
it's ex 3 after death. I ſhall colleck 
part of his Gike uric. And as you 
have termerlv offered fome arguinents 
for the tens immortality, agrecable 
bach to 1-won and the Cintitian dice 
trite, | hewieve vour readers will nor he 
ditplentc to fre how the lame great ir TIE, 
ſhines in the pomp of the Roman clo- 
quence, 

c This „ ſays Cato, © is my firm per- 


live for ever! 


© ſpain, that ünce the human foul 
6 exerts itſzlt with 19 great act wire, 
« fince it has ſuch a remembrance of 
the pat, uch a cnc ra tor the m— 
© fince ies emiched wi ch %o Many ar — 
© fſciences, an d. c veries, it is ipod: 
© hie hut the being which contains i 
6 theſe muſt c um nora. 


| ! * . * pas 3 
6 The cer Curt ” ast 35 ; OFSE RIG 

0 death, is reiuc tente by 
6 ſpeaking alter this Auger. 


© Think nat, my deare't c 15 un. 
„ that wen I depart from vou, I hall 


* te 
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Fe no more. ot tgemenniir, 
ul, een e | 
was invinhle to von; mo a 
tions vau were fenibic ic e tet in 
this body. Believe it tier tore ex t. 
ing Bill, though it le ill 
How quickly would the honoms cr 
ill uftriovs men periſh 
their fouls periormed nothing to pre 
ve their tine? For my ov: . . 


IVC: 
ye? 


of 111231 V.Aaet's 


OY 


nl en. 


atter death, if 


x 


cou! think that the ul chte 
in a mortal hole, lives, but when de- 
parted ot of it, dies; or that it“; 
contciontnets is lot, when it ie cht. 
charged out of an unconſc ons 
tion. Bur when it is tr. 
corprcabaltiunce, then tf truly exit: 
Fariier, unce the human tram is 
broken hy death, teil us Hat hecomes 
of it It is ein le whither the 
materials of other beings tramnt- 
lated, namely, to the tomnce from 
whence they had their birth. The 
jon atone, neither pretent nor depurt- 
e, is the object of our eves.” 
bus Cyrus. But to proces, V » 
ont tall perſuade me, Scipio, tit 
your worthy father, or vour grand 
fathers Paulus and Atmen or 
Atric mus his father or unc or many 
other excellent men whom I noe not 
name, pertormecl 10 miny actions to 
be remembered hy poitert 7 without 
being ſenſihle that futur was ther 
right. And if I may be u allowed an 
old man's privilege, to few of my- 
felf, do you think I wond nave en- 
dured the fatigue of fo many wevrt- 
tome davs ani nights, both at home 
and abroad, if I imacined thi: 
fame wins y which is ter to mV te 
mult terminate my glory? Were it 
not more deürable to have worn out 
my days in eate and tranquility, free 
from labour and without emulat: ten? 
But I know not how, my tou i has 
always raitechittelt, and took: ny for - 
ward on tautunry, in this view and 
expectation, that when it (hi)! depart 
out of lite, i halt then live tor ever; 
and if tvs were not true, that the 
mind is inmortal, the fouls of the 
moit wWerthy would nut, above 21. 


Habit. 
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hat beſides this is the cauſe the 
the witelt men dic with ili Treatet; 
equrmmmry, he ignorant with the 
rettet concern? Does it not tem 
th: it thoſe minds which have the moit 
extenſire views, forefee they arc 
moving tou h. pier condition, wich 
* tc of a narrow ſight do not per- 
evive? I, for my part, am tran{porred 
th * hope of ſcein, g your ane: mars 
won TI have honoured and love, an 
An gcarne(tly (ieſirous of niecting not 
m:iy thote excelent pertons hon ! 
have known, but thoſe tro of wh 
I tive heard ant rea, and of un 
I mvfelt have written; nor would ! 
de 4 Getamed trom fo plezting a ja 
ney. O happy dav, when 1 hall 
eteipe from this crowd, this hep of 
anel be admitted to thus 7h 
'v of exaltec 
„not only to thote grest ny 
ons 11. named, Ent to 1 
my ton, tam whom ahetter 
never ein, nnd hole funcral rites 1 
m4: It pertormed, whereas he ou2i:! 
rather to have attende! mine. Vie 
has not his foul deſerted me, 
{-emng ta catt back a look on me, is 
gour before 10 thoſe Hab! tations 0 
winch it was entitle ! at 2 
him. And though I might appæa 
have berne my lofs with couras XI 
ws not unn TeSed with it, but! — 
forte myſclt in the afſurance that it 
would not be long before we thou! g 
mert agitin, anc be dirorced no mi- Te. 
Ia, Sir, &c. 
: quettien not hut my reader will be 
rv much Picalat to hear that the gen- 
man ono has obliged the world Veith 
torrgoing letter, and who was the 
{peculition on the 


„ute it, 
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rem ortality of the foul, the 375th on 
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ones among thole which are not lettered 
at the end, will ſoon pubiith a noble 


poem, intitule!. ' 
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An Ode to tlie Creatc 
of the W ord, occa line Ab the trag- 
ments 0i Orpha us. 
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OR, Sar. 1. L. 2. VER, I's 


+0 LAUNCH BEYOND ALL BUUNDS., 


is fo much the lit 
toi ies, that everv one aims 
„ endeavours to pleale by tc 
wem. Smooth deliver ys an banane 
choice of words, and a {vweet arran ge- 
ment. are all beauttiying graces, but 
not the: particulars in this point of cen— 
rerlnion which either long command 
fie 4:4 tentiong or ſtrike with the „ lence 
07 a ſudden paſhion, or vccatton tie burkt 
«i laughter which accompanics humndur. 
[ have ſometimes fand that the mind 
in this caſe like a traveiler who fees 1 
ine ſcat in halte; he a: KNOW ges the 
ce:ghtfulne!s of a walk ſet with regu- 
ritv, but would be wuncaiy if he we 
nliged ro pa! s it Seer; when the Krit 
ew had let lien ino ail 1 
rom one end to the wth 7 
However, a knowledge of the fcc: 
which torte 3 11 have Ken th: Y 
ended with a tun of fury iz, as it 
las nappily malle the characte:s of ume, 
{> uus it che ruin of the cha- 
racters or others. There is a fot of men 
no outage nun, inſtcad of rer 12 
with a m 171 telling it; 
15 The Ii e of h * 

A te 8 Git ot He £1) 
oz, and | ena vaur ONLY to masse Ft 
pong „en ther 
«ith a kind of nouicuic 19:1ink e! 
phy of nature, or inch a len, 

„onders Loi „pon the ir en KNOW! ledgv, 
8 it 15 nor 13 C134 nan Ils ul &>&T 
nave met with. 
ieee ect If i 70 
rte. n y | TOUT. hie ti U ft 4 C 
Q ant allv. In - need * of 
was a proper nen verein 
urprizers miglet expesttate, 
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tuſte; tor which they brought a reaſon 
from the milk of their nuries. Others 
again t1conricd, without endeavouring 
at reatons, concerning an unconquer— 
ble averton winch ſome ſtamachs have 
„ gaintt a ont of meat when it is whole, 
and the enger in. nation they have for 
it, when by it s being cut up, the fi. ane 
vehich hat all eced them is alteted. 
mom hence thev paticd io eels, then to 
parinips, ant fo trum one averſion to 
another, until we had worked up our- 
[.ives to ſuch a pitch of co piaiance, 
tat when tne dinner was to come in, 
we enquired the name of every diſh, and 
hape hit would be no offence to any in 
Company, hetore it was admitted. When 
we had lat down, this cieility among 
vs turn tne difconric from catabies to 
other forts or avertions 3 and the eternat 
cit, which plagnes every converiation 
ct this nature, began then to engrois the 
fahrteet., One had tweated at the tight 
Ct it, another had {incited it out as it 
iy corcenied in a very difant cuphoard; 
and he who crowned the whole for of 
i up the number 
ned him 

lait, lays hes 

ay al be ſatisfied of my in. 

orion ton cat, I ial 

11 weralic 2 

ging through a tfreet of London, 
where I had never been unti then, [ 
teilt a general damp and Faintnets al! 
which L cond not tell hov 
to acco int for, until I chanced to caſt 
my ces and found that I 
1zn-polt on which 
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faid ; hut yet T thought ſome in the com - 
pany lad been ende: wou ing who thould 
pitch the har fartheit; that it had for 
tune time heen a meaſuring calt, and at 
Liit my friend of the Cat and Sign-poſt 
had thrown beyand them ail. 

[ then conſiſered the manner in which 
this ſtory had been received, and the 
puthbility that it might have patled for 
a 'vit upen others, if he kad not labour- 
ed againſt himſelf. From hence, thought 
. there are two ways which the well- 
b. ef world gener ally takes to correct 
tuch a practice, when they do not think 
Kr to con: aha it flatly. 

Tho rt of thete is a general hlence, 
witch I would not alt any one to in- 
* per et in his own behal f. It is often 
the et of prudence in avoidinz a 
qt. rel, When they ice another dive to 
iatt that there is no Ropping hin without 
being run againſt; and but very ſeldom 
the C * N of F weak! nets in helicving fud - 
don!v, The genera: ity of man, kind are 
nat to erofSly ignorant, as ſome over - 
hearing {pirits would perivade them- 
felves ; and if the anthority of a chuag- 
er or 2 caution 41gamft danger make us 
605 'pprets our opinions, ret neither of 
het are of forte enough to ſuppreis dur 
thoughts of them. It a man who n S 
en Fa. aro "ured to a unuſe his company w! {in 
wnprob: Dilittes cid hut look into tr 
minds, he would find that thev imagine 
be lightly elteems of their lente when h. 
thinks to impote upon them, and 128 
he is leis eftremed by them 10 zr his at- 
teinpt in doing to. Hi, emicatonr to 
pory at ther expence hecomes a &: 0nd 
or quarrel, a and the fcorn aud indi 
rence with winci: they ente e it 
. ns the tmmecdiate puniſhment; and 
mod, Cf we foul even gu no far- 
er) ülence, or a negligent ndiffe; cnc, 
3 + deeper wav of wounding than op- 
afition, "becaui. oppoimton process 
om an anger that nas a tort of gene- 
115 ſentiment for the advertary ming- 
ng along with it, while it thews th At 
"Ys ere is ſome eſteem in your mind tor 
tin; in ſhort, that vou think him worth 
while to conteſt with: hut ſilence, or a 
negligent indifference, proceeds from 
a) Ser. mixed with a fcorn that ſhews 
annther he is thonght by you too con- 
tenotihle to be regarded. 

T ne other metho:l which the world 
has taken for corretiing this practice of 
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falle ſurprize, is to overſhoot ſuch al. 
ers in ther own how, or to rail 00 
tory with further degrees of impeſiit 
lt, and ſet up for a voricher to th en! 
in tach a manner as muſt let them e 
thev ſtand ꝗetected. Thus I have h. Wy 
a d1\-ourſe was once managert upon the 
eff-t'5 of fear. One of the compuny 
had given an account how it had turned 
his triend's hair grey in 4 night, bo e 
the terrors of a ſhipwreck encompaſied 
lm. Another taking the hint from 
hence, began, upon his own know lellge, 
to enlarge his inttances ot the like nat ny 
to ſuch a number, that it was not pro- 
pahle he could ever have met with them: : 
and as he hill grounded theſe upon di: 
forent canis tor as fake of variety, 1 
mignut em at luſt, from his ſhare of the 
convertation, ons" umpollible that an, 
one who can feel the paſſion ct tent 
hond all his lite eſcape io common an 
chitet of it. By this time ſome of the 
company grew negligent, or defirous !4 
contraclict him: but one rebuketd the 
ren with an appearance of fevericy, and 
wi''t the Known old ſtory in his head, 
attured them they need not i{crup.e tv 
believe that the tear of any thing car: 
make a man's hair grey, ſince-hie knew 
one whole periwig had tuttered fo by it. 
Thus he {top} ed the talk, aud mae 
them cure. Ius is the fame method 
taxen 19 bring us to ſhame, which we 
rondivy take to increale our charac 

It is iudeci a kind of mimicry, by which 
another puts on our air of converſation 
to thew us to ourieives : he ſeems to loo 
ridiculous betore you, that you may re- 
member how near a reſemblance you 
bear to nim, or that vou may know 1a; 
he wilt not lie under the imputation c: 
bel:cving you. Then it is that you are 
rum dumb immediately with a con- 
ſciantigus ame for what you have beet 
lavany. Then it is that you are in- 
Want gricved at the ſentiments which 
von Cinnut but perceive others entertain 
concerning you. In ſhort, you ae 
agarnit vouriert z the laugh of the com- 
pany runs aguinſt vou; the cenſuring 
world is oblig red to you for that ti rumpt: 
which you have allowed them at You, 
own expence; and truth which you bave 
injured has a near Gp of being reveng - 
ed on you, when by the bare repetition 
of your tory vou become a frequent di- 
vertiou tor the public. 


MR. 


Mit. SPECTATOR, 


THE other day, walking in Pancras 
„ I thought of your 
r wherein you mention epita 
FP. * thi; OR” 
it worth being communicated to yeur 
readers. 
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HERE innocence and beauty lies, whoſe 
Was ſnatch'd by early, not untimely death. 
Hence did the go, juſt as the did begin 
Sorrow to know, before ſhe knew to fin. 


Death, that does fin and forrow thus 
Is the next bleſſing to a life well ſpent. 


I am, Sir, your ſervant, 


No DXXXIX. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 


HETEROCLITA SUNTOs 


Qu Oui. 


RE THEY HETEROCLITES. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
Am a young widow of fortune 
and family, and juſt 4 — to town 

where I find I have cluſters of pretty 

fellows come to viſit me, ſome 
dying with hopes, others with fears, 
they never ſaw me. Now what 

I would beg of you would be to know 

whether I may venture to uſe theſe pretty 

fellows with the ſame freedom as 1 did 

my country acquaintance. I defire your 

leave to uſe as to me ſhall feem 
meet, without imputation of a jilt; for 
hnce I make declaration that not one of 
them ſhall have me, I think I ought to 
be allowed the liberty of inſulting thoſe 
who have the vanity to believe it is in 
their power to make me break that re- 
ſolution. There are ſchools for learn- 
ing to uſe foils, frequented by thoſe 
who never deſign to fight, and this uſe- 
lels way of aiming at the heart without 
deſign to wound it on either fide, is the 
play with which I am reſolved to divert 
myſelf: the man who ds to win, 

I ſhall uſe like him who comes into a 

— ſchool to pick a quarrel. I hope, 

upon this foundation, you wih give me 

the tree uſe of the natural an 


artificial 


force of my eyes, looks, and geſtures. 
As for verbal promiſes, I will make 
none, but ſhall have no mercy on the 
conceited interpreters of glances and 
motions. I am particularly ſkilled in 
the downcaſt eye, and the recovery into 
2 ſudden full aſpect, and away again, 


ruddy heedleſs look, which covers arti- 
ber the bet of any thing. Though I 
— I affect a tottering 


ean dance very 


untaught way of walking, by which T 
appear an eaſy z and never exert 
my inſtrufted charms until I find I have 

a porn Ze pleaſed, Sir, 
to print this letter; which will certainly 
begin the chace of a rich widow: the 
many foldings, eſcapes, returns, and 
doublings, which I make, I ſhall from 
time to time communicate to you, for 
the better inſtruction of all females who 
ſet up, like me, for reducing the pre- 
ſent exorbitant and inſolence of 
man. *I am, Sir, your faithful corre- 


{pondent, 


ReticTa LOVELY. 


DEAR MR SPECTATOR, 

De r reſpect 
I 2 _ po 
ately anſwering the deſign of this letter; 
which is no other than to lay before the 
world the ſeverity of certain parents who 
deſire to ſuſpend the marriage of a dif- 
crect young woman of eighteen, three 
years longer, for no other treaſon but 
that of her being too young to enter into 
that ſtate. As to the conſideration of 
riches, my circumſtances are ſuch, that 
I cannot be ſuf) to make my ad- 
dreſſes to her on ſuch low motives as 
avarice or ambition. If ever innocence, 
wit, and beauty, united their utmoſt 
charms, they have in her. I wiſh you 
would expatiate a little on this ſuliject, 
and admoniſh her nts that it may 
be from the very imperfection of human 
nature itſelf, and not any perſonal frail- 
ty of her or me, that our inclinations 
baffled at preſent may alter z and while 
we are arguing with ourſelves to put off 
the enjoyment of our preſent ons, 
our atfections may 22 their . 
in the operation. It is a icate 

6T * ſubject 
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ſubje& to talk upon; but if it were but 
hinted, I am in hopes it would give the 
parties concerned ſome reflection that 
might expedite our happineſs. There 
is 2 poſſibility, and I hope 1 may fay it 
without imput ation of immodeſty to her 
J love with the h:gact honour; I fay 
there is a poſſibility this delay may be 
as painful to her as it is to me. If it 
be as much, it mult he more, by reaſon 
of the fevere rules the ſex are under in 
being denieil even the relief of complaint. 
If you oblige me in this, and I ſucceed, 
I promiſe you à place at my wedding, 
and a treatment ſuitable to your !pecta- 
torial dignity. Your molt humble fer- 


ants EVUSTAaiCE. 


I Yeſterday heard a young gentleman, 
that looked as if he was juſt come to 
the town and a fcart, upon evil ſpeak - 
ing ; which fubtect, vou know, | we if 
biſhop Tillotten has fo nobiy handled 
in a ſermon in his Folio. As ſoon as ever 
he had named his text, and had open- 
ed a little the drift of his diſcourſe, I 
was in great hopes he had been one of 
Sir Roger's chaplains. I have conceiv- 
ed fo great an idea of the charming diſ- 
courie above, that I thould have thought 
one part of my Sabbath very well ſpent 
in hearing a repetition of it. But alas! 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Mr. Spectator, this reverend divine 
us his Grace's ſermon, and yet I do not 
know how; even I, that am fure have 
read it at leaſt twenty times, could not 
tell what to make of it, and was at a 
loſs ſometimes to gueſs what the man 
aimed at. He was fo iuft, indeed, as 
to give us all the heads and the ſub- di- 
viſions of the ſermon; and farther I 
think there was not one beautiful thought 
in it hut what we had. But then, Sir, 
this gentleman made ſo many pretty ad- 
ditions; and he could never give us 2 
paragraph of the ſermon, but he intro- 
duced it with ſomething which, me- 
thought, looked more like a dengn to 
thew his own ingenuity, than to inſtru 
the people. In ſhort, he added and 
— in ſuch a manner, that he vex- 
et me; inſomuch that I could not for- 
hear thinking (what, I confeſs, I eught 
nat to have thought of in fo holy a place) 
that this young ſpark was as juſtly 
blameable as Bullock or Penkethman 
when they mend a noble play of Shake - 
ſpeare or Jonſon. Pray, Sir, take this 
into your conſideration ; and if we mutt 
be entertained with the works of any of 
thoſe great men, deſire theſe gentlemen 
to give them us as they find them, that 
ſo when we read them to our families at 
home, they may the better remember 
they have heard them at church. Sir, 
Your humble ſervant. 


Ne DXL. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 


anma—_ ON DEFICIT A!TER, 


Vines. EN. Vi. VER 143. 


A SECOND IS NOT WANTING, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
1 is no part of your writ- 
L ings which I have in more eſteein 
than your Criticiſm upon Milton. It. is 
an honourable and candiq endeavour to 
ſet the works of our noble writers in the 
graceful light which they deſerve. You 
wilt loſe much of my kind inclination 
towards you, if you do not attempt the 
encomium cf Spenſer alſo, or at leaſt 
indulge my paſhon for that charming 
author ſo far as to print the loofe hints 


ſons. The ſix perſonages are ſuppoſed, 
under preper allegories ſuitable to their 
reſpective characters, to do all that is 
neceſſary for the full manifeſtation of 
the reſpective virtues which they are to 
exert; 

Theſe, one might undertake to ſhew 
under the ſeveral heads, are admirably 
drawn; no images improper, and moſt 
ſurpriſingly beautiful. e Ned - croſs 
Knight runs through the whole ſteps of 
the Chriſtian life Guyon does all that 


I now give you on that ſubjeft. 
Spenſer's general plan is the repreſen- 
tation of ſix virtues, Holinefs, Tempe- 
rance, Chaſtity, Friendſhip, Juſtice, 
and Courteſy, in fix legends by ſix per · 


temperance can poſſiiy require; Bri- 
tomartis (a woman) obſerves the true 
rules of unaffected chaſtity; Arthegal 13 
in every reſpect of life ſtrictly and wiſely 
juſt; Calidure is rightly courteous. ' 
n 


THE SPECTATOR. 


In ſhort, in Fairy-land, where knights- 
errant have a full ſcope to range, and to 
do even what Arioſtos or Orlandos could 
not do in the world without breaking 
into credibility, Spenſer's Knights have, 
under thefe ſix heads, given a full and 
truly poetical (yſtem of chriſtian, public, 
and low e. 

His ic gend of friendſhip is more dif- 
fule, and yet even there the allegory is 
finely drawn, only the heads various, 
one knig t could not there ſupport all 
the parts, 

To do honour to his country, Prince 
Arthur is an univerſal hero; in holi- 
ne{*, temperance, chaſtity, and juſtice, 
ſuper-excellent. For the ſame reaſon, 
and to compliment Queen Elizabeth, 
Gloriana, Queen of Fairies, whoſe court 
was the afyium of the oppreſſed, repre- 
ſents that giorĩous queen. At her com- 
mands all theſe knights ſet forth, and 
only at her's the Red-croſs Knight de- 
ſtroys the dragon, Guyon overturns the 
bower of bliſs, Arthegal (i. e. Juſtice) 
heats down Geryonoe (i. e. Philip II. 
King of Spain) to reſcue Belge (i. e. 
Holland) and he brats the Grantorto 
(the ſame Philip in another light) to 
reſtore Irena (i. e. Peace to Europe.) 

Chaſtity, being the firſt female vir- 
tue, Britomartis is a Briton ; her part 
is fine, though it requires explicat n. 
His ſtile is very poetical ; no puns, 2:. 
fectations of wit, forced antitheſes, or 
any of that low tribe. 

His old words are all true Engliſh, 
and numbers exquiſite; and fince of 
words there is the multa renaſcentur, 
ſince they are all proper, ſuch a poem 
ſhould not (any more than Milton's) 
ſubſiſt all of it of common ordinary 
words. See inſtances of deſcriptions. 


Cauſeleſs jealouſy in Britomartis, V. 
6, 14. in it's reſtleſſneis. 


Like as 2 child, whoſe ſounder ſleep 

Is broken with ſome fearful dream's aftright, 

With froward will doth fer himſelf to weep, 

Ne can be ftill's for all his nurſe's might, 

But kicks and ſqualls, and fhrieks for fell 
deſpite ; 

n her, and ber looſe locks mĩſ- 
ufing, 

Now feeking darknefs, and now ſeeking light; 

Then traving ſuck, and then the ſuck re- 

* fufing; 

Such was this lady's fit in her love's fond ac- 

cufing, 
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Curioſity occaſioned by jealouſy, upon 
occaſion of her lovd s abſence. Ibid. 
Stan. 2, 9. 


There as ſh looked long, at laſt ſhe ſpy d 
One coming towards her with haſty ſpeed, 
Well ween d ſhe chen, ere him the plain 
| deſcry d, 
That it was one ſent from her love indeed; 
Wherrtat her hcart was fill d with hope and 
dread, ; 
Ne would ſh» ſtay till h in place could come, 
But ran to meet him torth to know his tid- 
ings ſame; 
Even in the door him mecting, ſhe begun 
* And where is he, thy lord, and how far 
© hence ? 


© Declare at once; and hath he loſt or won 


Care and his houſe are deſcribed thus, 
V. 6. 33, 24, 35. 


Nat far away, not meet for any gueſt, 
They ſpy'd a licrle cottage, like ſome poor 
man's neſt, 


34+ 
There ent'ring in, they found the good man's 
galt 


* 
Full buſily unto his work ybent, 
Who was fo weet a wretched weariſh elf, 
With hollow eyes and raw-bone cheeks for- 
ſpent, 
As if he had ia priſon long been pent; 
Full black and griefly did his face appear, 
Beſmear'd with ſmoke that nigh his eye- 
fight blent, 
With rugged beard and hoary ſhagyed hair, 
The which he never wont to cumb, or come- 
ly ſhear. 


35 

Rude was his garment, and to rags all rent, 
Ne better had he, ne for better car d; 
With bliftred hands e mongſt the cinders brent, 
And fingers filthy, with long nails unpar'd, 
Right fit to rend the food on which he far d. 
His name was Cate; a blackſmith by his 

trade, 
That neither day nor night for working ſpar d, 
But to ſmall purpoſe iron wedges made: 
Thoſe be unquĩet thoughts that careful minds 


invade. | 
Homer's epithets were much admired 
by antiquity : ſee what t jultnets 
and variety there is in thele epithes of 


the trees in the foreſt where the Red- 
croſs Knight loſt Truth, B. 1. Cant. 2. 
Stan. $, 9. a 


The ſailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, 
The builder-oak, fole king of foreſts all, 
Ihe aſpine good for ſtaves. the cypreſs funeral. 


6T 2 9. The 
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And poets ſage ; the fir that weepeth ſtill, 
The willow worn of forlorn paramours, 
The yew obedient to the bender's will, 

The birch for ſhafts, the ſallow for the mill: 
The myrrhe ſweet bleeding in the bitter 


wound, 
The warlike beech, the aſh, for nothing ill, 
The fruitful olive, and the plantane round, 
The carver holm, the maple ſeldom inward 


I ſhall trouble you no more, but de- 
fire you to let mg conclude with theſe 


THE SPECTATOR. 


verſes, though I think they have already 

been quoted by you: they are directions 

8 young ladies oppreſſed with calumny. 
6, 14. 


The beſt, ' ſaid he, * that I can you adviſe, 

© Is to avoid the occafion of the ill; 

* For when the cauſe whence evil doth ariſe 

Removed is, the effect ſurceaſeth fill. 

Ahſtain from pleaſure and reſtrain your will, 

© Subdue defire and bridle looſe delight, 

© Vie ſcanted diet, and forbear your fill, 

« Shun ſ-crecy, and talk in open fight; 

© Sv thail you ſoon repair your preſent ev 
+ plight,” T 


Ne DXLI. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 


FORMAT ENIM NATURA PRIUS NOS IN TUS AD OMNEM 

FOR TUNARUM HABITUM: JUVAT, AUT IMPEELIT AP IRAM; 
AVT AD HUMUM MOERORE GRAVI DEDUCTT ET ANGIET: 

PUST EFFERT ANIMI MOTUS INTERPRETE LINGU As 


Hor. Aus Pot r. vz. 108. 


FOR NATURE FORMS AND SOFTENS US irrte, 

AND WRITES OUR FORTUNE $ CHANGES IN OUR FACE *: 
PLEASURE ENCHANTS, IMPETUOUS RAGE TRANSPORTS, 
AND GRIEF DEJECTS, AND WKINGS THE TORTUR 'D SOUL 
AND THESE ARE ALL INTERPRETED BY SPEECH» 


M. friend the Templar, whom I 
have fo often mentioned in theſe 
writings, having determinet to lay aſide 
his poctical ſtudies, in orier to a cloſer 
pur ſuit of the law, has put together, as 
a farewel eſſay, ſome thoughts concern - 
ing pronunciation, and action, which 
he has given me leave to communicate 
to the public. They are chiefly colle&- 

from his favourite author, Cicero, 
who is known to be an intimate friend 
of Roſcius the actor, and a good judge 
of dra natic performances, as well as the 
molt eloquent pleader of the time in 
which he lived. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books 
de Oratore with fome precepts for pro- 
nunciaiion and action, without which 
part he affirms .that the beſt orator in 
the world can never ſucceed; and an 
indifferent one, who is matter of this, 
ſhall gain much greater applauſe. 
6 What could make a —— {- 
* ſion, ſays he, © than thoſe exclama- 
tions of Gracchus—* Whither fall 
« I turn? Wretch that I am! to what 
« place betake myſelf? Shall I go to 
„the Capitol Alas! it is overflowed 
« with my brother's blood. Or ſhall 


Roscommon. 


I retire to my houſe? Yet there I be- 
* hold my mother plunged in mifery, 
„ weeping and deſpairing! Theſe 
breaks and turns of paſſion, it ſeems, 
were ſo enforced by the eyes, voice, 
and geſture of the ſpeaker, that his very 
enemies could not refrain from tears. 
* I inſiſt, ſays Tully, upon this the 


© rather, becauſe our orators, who are 


© as it were actors of the truth itſelt, 


* have quitted this manner of ſpeaking ; 
and the players, who are but the im- 
© tators of truth, have taken it up. 

I ſhall therefore purſue the hint he has 
he e given me, and for the ſervice of the 
Britiſh ſtage, I ſhail copy ſome of the 
rules which this great Roman matter 
has laid down ; yet, without confining 
myſelf wholly to his thoughts or words: 
and to alapt this eſſay the more to the 
pur poſe for which I intend it, inſtead of 
the examples he has inſerted in his dil- 
courſe, out of the ancient dies, I 
ſhall make uſe of parallel paſſages out 
of the moſt celebrated of our own. 

The delign of art is to aſſiſt action as 
much as E in che repreſentation ot 
nature; for the appearance of reality is 
that which moves us in all repreſenta- 

ons, 
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tons, and theſe have always the greater 
force, the nearer they h to na- 
ture, and the lefs they ſhew of imita- 


tion. 

Nature herſelf has to every 
motion of the ſoul it's peculiar caſt of 
the countenance, tone of voice, and 
manner of geſture ; and the whole per- 
ſon, all the teatures of the face and tones 
of the voice, anſwer, like ſtrings upon 
muſical intruments, to the impreſſons 
made on them by the mind. Thus the 
ſounds of the voice, according to the 
various touches which raiſe them, form 
themleives into an acute or grave, quick 
or flow, loud or foft tone. Theſe too 
may be ſubdivided into various kinds of 
tones, as the gentle, the rough, the 
contracted, the diffuſe, the continued, 
the intermiited, the broken, abrupt, 
winding, ſoftened, or elevated. Every 
one of theſe may be empl with art 
and jud ment; and all ſupply the actor, 
as colours do the painter, with an ex- 
preſſive variety. 

Anger exerts it's liar voice in an 
acute, raiſed, and hurrving ſound. The 
paſſionate character of King Lear, as it 
is admirably drawn by Shakeſpeare, 
abounds with the ſtrongeſt inſtances of 
this kind. 


— Death! Confuſion! 

Fiery !— What quality? —Why, Gloſter ! 
Gloſter ! 

I's ſpeak with the Duke of Cornwall and 
his wife. 

Are they inform d of this? My breath and 
blood ! 

Fiery ? the fiery duke ?——&c. 


Sorrow and complaint demand a voice 
quite different, flexible, flow, interrupt- 
td, and modulated in a mournful tone; 
as in that pathetical ſoliloquy of Cardinal 
Wolſey on his fall. 


Farewel!-—a long farewel to all my greatneſs! 

This is the tate of man l—te-day he puts 
foi ch 

The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow bloſ- 
ſums 

And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon 
him 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froſt, 

And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full 

ſurely 1 

is greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And thea he fails as 1 do. 


We have likewiſe a fine example of 
this in the whole part of Andromache 
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in the Dittreſt Mother, particularly i 
theſe new g 25 


I'll go, and in the anguiſh of my heart, 
we my child If he muſt dic, my 
ife | 
Is wrapt in his, I ſhall not long ſurvive. " 
*T'was for his fuke, that I have ſuffer d life, 
Groan d in captivity, and out-liv's Hector. 
Yes, my Aﬀyanax, we'll go together ! 
Together to the realms of night we'll go; 
There to thy raviſh'd eyes thy fire Ill ſhow, 
And point him out among the ſhades below. 


Fear expreſſes itſelf in a low, heſitat- 
ing, and abject ſound. If the reader 
conſiders the following ſpeech of Lady 
Macbeth, while her hu is about 
the murder of Duncan and his 3, 
he will imagine her even affrighted with 
the ſound of her own voice while ſhe is 


ſpeaking it. 


Alas! I am afraid they have awak d, 
And by > not done ; ch attempt, and not the 
ed, 

Confounds us. Hark !—1 laid the daggers 
reaov 

He could — miſs them. Had he not re- 
lembled 

My father as he ſlept, I had done it. 


Courage aſſumes a louder tone, as in 
that ſpeech of Don Sebaſtian. * 


Here ſatiate all your futy ; 
Let Fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
I have a ſoul that like an ample ſhield 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more. 


Pleafure diſſolves into a luxurious, 
mild, tender, and joyous modulation ; 
as in the following lines in Caius Ma- 
rius : 


Lavinia! O there's muſic in the name, 
That ſoftening me to infant tenderneſs, 
Makes — heart ſpring like the firſt leaps of 


And perplexity is different from all - 
thele ; grave, but not bemoaning, with '' 
an earneſt uniform ſound of voice; as in 


that celebrated fpeech of Hamlet. 


To be, or not to be? that is the queſtion + ' 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer  - 
The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms againſt a fea of troubles, 4 
And by oppoſing end them. To die, to ſleep; 
No more; and by a ſleep to ſay we end 
The heart-ach, and a thoufand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to; "tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh' d. To die, to ſleep— 
To 
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To fleep; perchance to dream! Ah, there's 
the rub. 

For in that flecp of death what dreams may 
come, 

When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 

Muſt give us pauſe———There's the reipea 

That makes calamity of fo long lite; 

For who would bear the whips and ſcorns 
of time, 

Thꝰ oppreſſors wrongs, the proud man's con- 
tumely, 

The pangs of deſpis'd love, the law's delay, 

The iniolence of office, and the fpurns 

That patient merit of th unworthy takes, 

When he himſe!f might his guierus make 

With a bare bodkin ? Whow-. ul: fardles bear, 

To groan and ſweat under a weary life? 

But that the dread of ſomethirg after death, 

The undiſcover d country, from whoſe bourn 

No traveller returns, puzz'es the will, 

And makes us rath e chouvic thoſe ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of, 


As all theſe varietics cf voice are to 
be directed by the tenſe, ſo the action is 
to be direfted by the voice, and with a 
beautiful propriety, as it were to en- 
Force it. The arm, which by a ſtrong 
figure Tully calls the Orator's Weapon, 
is to be ſometimes raiſed and extended; 
and the hand, by it's motion, ſometimes 
to lead, and ſometimes to follow the 
words as they are uttered. The ſtamp- 
ing of the foot too has it's proper ex- 

eſſion in contention, anger, or abſo- 

ute command. But the face is the epi- 
tome of the whole man, and the cycs 
are as it were the epitome of the face; 
for which reaſon, he fays, the beſt 
Tudges among the Romans were not ex - 
tremely pleaſed, even with Roſcius him- 
ſelf in his maſk. No part of the body, 
beſides the face, is capable of as many 
changes as there are different emotions 
in the mind, and of expreſſing them all 
by thoſe ch Nor is this to be 
done without freedom of the eycs; 
therefore Theophraſtus called one, who 
harely rchearſed his ſpeech with his eyes 
fixed, an abſent actor. 

As the countenance admits of fo great 
variety, it requires alſo great judgment 
ta govern it. Not that the form of the 
face is to be ſhifted on every occaſion, 
i: it turn to farce and buffoonery ; but 
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it is certain, that the eyes have a u. 
derful power of marking the en: 5 
of the mind, ſometimes by a2 
look, ſometimes by a careleſs one, :.w 
by a ſudden rec2:d, then by a jon u 
ſparkling, as the ſenſe ot the words i; 

iverſified : for action is, as it were, the 
ſpeech of the features and limbs, and 
mult therefore conform itk!* always o 
the ſentiments of the foul. And ;. y 
be obſerved, that in all which relates to 
the geſture, there is a wonderful force 
implanted by nature; ſince the vw/gar, 
the unſkilful, and even the moſt bar ba- 
rous, are chi-fly aff-Qted by this. N-ne 
are moved by the found of words, but 
thoſe who underſtand the language; -:4 
the ienſe of many things is loſt upon 
men of a dull apprehenfion : but action 
is a kind of univerſal tongue; all men 
are {ubiect to the fame paſſions, and con- 
ſequently know the ſame ma ks of then 
in others, by which they themſclves cx. 
preſs them. 

Perhaps ſome of my readers may be 
of opinion, that the hints I have here 
mace uſe of, out of Cicero, are ſome- 
what too refined for the players on our 
theatre: in anſwer to which, I venture 
to lay it down as a maxim, that without 
good ſenſe no one can be a good player, 
and that he is very unfit to perſonate the 
dignity of a Roman hero, who cannot 
enter into the rules for pronunciation and 
geſture delivered by za Roman orator. 

There is another thing which my au- 
thor does not think too minute to inſiſt 
on, thongh it is purely mechanical; and 
that is the right pitching of the voice. 
On this occaſion he tells the ttory of 
Gracchus, who employed a ſervant with 
a little ivory pipe to ſtand behind him, 
and give him the right pitch, as often 
as he wandered too tar from the proper 
modulation. Every voice, ſays Tully, 
has it's particular medium and compatls, 
© and the fweetneſs of {| conſiſts in 
© leading it through all the variety of 
tones naturally, and without touch- 
ing any extreme. Therefore, ſays 
he, * leave the pipe at home, but cary 
© the ſenſt of this cuito:n with you." 
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27 211 PREFERRYT SE CAUDET 


—B 


Ovrv. MzT. L. it. vr. 430. 


HE HEARD, 


WELL PLEAS'Ds HIMSELF BEFORE HIMCELY? PREFERR'D, 


WHEN T have been preſent in 
aſſemblies where my paper has 
been talked of, I have been well 
pi-aſed to hear thoſe who would detract 
{rom the author of it obſerve, that the 
letters which are ſent to the Spectator are 
as good, if not better than any of his 
works. Upon this occaſion, many let- 
ters of mirth are uſually mentioned, 
which ſome think the Spettator writ to 
himſelf, and which others commend be- 
cauſe they fancy he recerved them from 
bis correipondents : ſuch are thoſe from 
the valetudinarian; the inſpector of the 
on. poſts; the maſter of the fan-exer- 
cue; with that of the hooped petticoat; 
tat of Nicholas Hart the annual flecp- 
e; that from Sir John Envill; that up- 
en the London cries; with multitudes 
of the fame nature. As T love nothin 
more than to moxrtify the ill-natured, 
that I may do it effectually, I muſt ac- 
quaint them, they have very often praiſed 
me when they did not defign it, and that 
they have a my writings when 
they thou ated from 
them 


cht they had deroga 
—— I have heard ſeveral of theſe un- 

tlemen proving, by undeni- 
22— hat I SY able to 
pen a letter which I had written the day 
before. Nay, I have heard ſome of 
them throwing out ambiguous expreſ- 
tions, and giving the company reaſon 
to ſuſpect that they themſelves did me 
the honour to fend me ſuch and ſuch a 
particular epiſtle, which happened to be 
talked of with the efteem or approbation 
of thoſe who were preſent. rigid 
critics are ſo afraid of allowing me any 
thing which does not belong to me, that 
they will not be poſitive whether the lion, 
the wild-boar, and the flower- pots in 
the play: houſe, did not actually write 
thoſe letters which came to me in their 
names. I muſt therefore inform theſe 
gentlemen, that I often choole this way 
of ealting my thoughts into a Jetter, for 
the following reaſons : firit. out of the 


pclicy of thoſe who try their jeſt upon 
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another, before they on it themſelves. 
Secondly, becauic I would extort a little 
praiſe from ſuch who will never applaud 
any thing whoſe author 1s known and 
certain. Thirdly, b.cauſe it gave me 
an opportunity of introducing a great 
variety of characters into my work, 
which cculd not have been done had 1 
always written in the perſon of the Spec- 
tator. Fourthly, becauſe the digni 
atorial would have ſuffered, had 
| > as from myſelf thoſe ſeveral 
icrous compoſitions which I have 
aſcribed to fictitious names and charac- 
ters. And, lattly, becauſe they often 
ſerve to bring in more naturally fach 
additional reflections as have been placed 
at the end of them. 
* are others who have likewiſe 
me a very icular honour 
though andeGgnetly. Theſe are ſuch 
who will needs have it, that I have 
tranflated or borrowe!l many of my 
thoughts out of books which are writ- 
ten in other languages. I have heard 
of a perſon who is more famous for his 
library than his learning, that has aſ- 
ſerted this more than once in his private 
converſation, Were it true, I am fure 
he could not ſpeak it from his own 
knowledge; but hal he read the Hooks 
which he has collected, he would find 
this accuſation to be wholly groundleſs. 
Thoſe who are truly learned will acquit 
me in th s point, in which I have been 
fo far from offending, that I have been 
ſcrupulous perhaps to a fault m quoting 
the authors of ſeveral paſſages which I 
__ have made my own. But as this 
ertion is in reality an encomium on 
what I have publiſhed, I ought rather to 
glory in it, than endeavour to con- 
tute it. 

Some are fo very willing to alienate 
from me that ſmall repu:ation which 
might accrue to me from any of my 
ſpeculations, that they attr/bute iome of 
the heſt of them to thoſe imaginary n. a- 
nuſcripts with slch T have introduced 

then 
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them. There are others, I muſt con- 
fels, whoſe objections have given me a 

ter concern, as they ſeem to reflect, 
wnder this head, rather on my morality, 
than on my invention. Thele are they 


ho fv an author is guilty of falſhood, 


when he talks to the public of manu- 
teripts which he never ſaw, or deſcribes 
ſcenes of action or ditcourſe in which he 
was never engaged. But theſe gentle- 
men would do well to conſider, there is 
go a fabie or parable wihnth ever was 
made ute of, that is not liable to this 
exception; hnce nothing, according to 
this notion, can be related innocently, 
which was not once matter of fact. Be- 
tides, I think the moit ordinary reader 
may be able to diſcover by my way of 
writing, what I deliver in thele occur- 
Fences as truth, and what as hction. 
Since I am unawares engaged in an- 
ferrring the ſeveral objections which have 
been made againit theſe my works, I 
mult take notice that there are fome who 
aſfirm a paper of this nature ſhould al- 
ways turn upon diverting ſubjects, and 
ethers who find fault with every one 
them that hath not an immediate tendency 
to the advancement af religion or learn- 
ing. I ſhall leave theſe gentlemen to 
diipute it out among themielves; ſince 
F tee one half of my conduct patronized 
by each fide. Were I ſerious on an im- 
ſubject, or trifling in a ſerious 
one, I ſhould deſervedly draw upon me 
the cenſure of my readers; or were 1 
conſcious of any thing in my writings 
that is not innocent at leaſt, or that the 
gm of them were not ſincereiy 
to diſcounterance vice and ig- 
not ance, and ſupport the intereſt of true 
wiſdom and virtue, I ſhould be more 


ſevere upon m than the public 
diſpoled > di 145 the nat wh 1 
deſire my reader to conſider every parti. 
cular paper or diſcourſe as a diſtinct trad 
by itlelf, and independent of every thing 
that 2 before or after it. 

L ſhall end this paper with the follow- 
ing letter, which was really ſent me, as 
ſome others have been which I have pub- 
liſhed, and for which I muſt own myſelt 
indebted to their reſpective writers. 


Ig . 

Was this morning in a company of 
I your well-wiſhers, when To Br 
over with great fatisfaftion Tully's ob- 
ſervations on action adapted to the Bri- 
tiſn theatre: though, * the way, we 
were very ſorry to find that you have 
diſpoſed of another member of your 
club. Poor Sir Roger is dead, nd the 
worthy clergyman dying. Captain Sen- 
try has taken polleſſion of a fair eſtate; 
Will Honeycomb has married a farmer's 
daughter; and the Templar withdraws 
himielt into the buſineſs of his own pro- 


of feſſion. What will all this end in? We 


are afraid it portends no good to the 
public. Unlcis you very ipeedily fix 3 
day for the election of new members, 
we are under apprehenfions of lofing the 
Britiſh Spectator. I hear of a party of 


ladies who intend to addreſs you on this 


ſubje& ; and queſtion not, if you do not 
give us the ſlip very ſuddenly, that you 
will receive add from all parts of 
the kingdom to continue fo uſeful a 
work. Pray deliver us out of this per- 
plexity, and among the multitudes of 
your readers you will particularly oblige 
your molt ſincere friend and ſervant, 

0 PHILO-SPEC, 


Ne DXLII. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 


——— FACIES NON OMNIBUS UNA, 


NEC DIVERSA TAME N en 


Ovry, Mr. . 11. YER. 17s 


THO" NOT AT.IKE, CONSFNTING PARTS AGREE, 
FA3RION'D WITH SIMILAR VARIETY. 


THOSE who were ſkilful in ana- 
tomy among the ancients, con- 
cluded from the outward and inward 
make of an human body, that it was 
the work of a Being tranſcendently wile 


and t. As the world grew more 
enli in this art, their ditcoveries 


gave them freſh opportunities of admir- 


ing the conduct of Providence in the 
formation cf an human body. Galen 
was converted by his diſſections, ar 
could not but own a Supreme Being 
upon a furvey of this his — 


are, indeed, many parts of which 
the old anatomilts did not know the cci - 


dun wie but. as thay ſoy that wolt o 
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doſe which they examined were adapt- 
el with admirable art to their ſeveral 
tunctions, they did not queſtion but 
thlole, whole ufes they could not deter- 
minc, were contrived with the fame 
widom for reſpective ens and pur- 
ples. Since the circulation of the blood 
b been found out, and many other 
great diſcoveries have been made by our 
modern anatomiits, we ſee new wonders 
in the human frame, and diſcern feveral 
nt uſes for thoſe parts, which 
uſes the ancients knew nothing of. In 
ſhort, the body of man is ſuch a ſub- 
ict as ſtands the utmoſt teſt of exami- 
nation. Though it appears formed with 
tue niceſt wiſdom, upon the moſt ſuper- 
ticial ſurvey of it, it ſtill meuds upon 
the ſearch, and produces our furprize 
and ainazement in proportion as we pry 
zato it. What I have here ſaid of an 
human body, may be applied to the 
body of e animal which has been 
the ſubject of anatomical obſervations. 

The body of an animal is an object 

uate to our ſenſes, It is a particu- 
lar ſyſtem of Providence that hes in a 
narrow compals. The eye is able to 
command it, and by ſucceſſive inquiries 
can ſearch into all it's parts. Could 
the bady of the whole earth, or indeed 
the w univerſe, be thus ſubmitted 
to the examination of our ſenſes, were 
it not too big and diſproportioned for 
our enquiries, too unwieldy for the ma- 
nagement of the eye and hand, there is 
no queſtion but it would ap to us as 
curious and well contrived a frame as 
that of an human body. We ſhould 
ire the ſame concatenation and ſubſer - 
viency, the ſame neceſſity and uſeful- 
neſs, the ſame beauty and harmony in 
al and every of it's parts, as what we 
diſcover in the body of every ſingle 
animal, 

The more extended our reaſon is, and 
the more able to grapple with immenſe 
objects, the greater itill are thoſe diſco- 
reries which it makes of wiſdom and 
providence in the works of the creation. 
A Sir Iſaac Newton, who ſtands up as 
the miracle of the pretent age, can look 
through a whole ry ſyſtem; con- 
ſider it in it's weight, number, and-mea- 
fure; and draw from it as many demon- 
rations of _ and wildor Nn, 
45 a more con underſtanding is able 
8 2 from the ſyſtem of an human 


Dody. © 
Dar ts tum fo dur ſpeculations on 
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anatomy, I ſhall here conſider the fa- 
bric and texture of the bodies of ani- 
mals in one particular view; which, in 
my opinion, ſthews the hand of a think - 
ing and all-wile Being in their forma- 
tion, with the evidence of a thouſund 
demonitrations. I think we may lay 
this down as an unconteſte | principle, 
that chance never acts in a perpetual 
uniformity and confiltence with itſelf. 
If one ſhould always fling the fame 
number with ten thouſand dice, or fee 
every throw juſt five times leſs, or five 
times more in number than the throw 
which immediately preceded it, who 
would not imagine there is ſome inviſi- 
ble power which directs the caſt? This 
is the proceeding which we find in the 
operations of nature. Every kind of 
animal is diverſified by different magn! - 
tudes, each of which gives riſe to a dif - 
ferent ſpecies. Let a man trace the dog 
or lion kind, and he will obſerve how 
many of the works of nature are pub- 
liſhed, if I may uſe the expreſſion, in 2 
variety of editions. If we look into the 
reptile worid, or into thoſe different 
kinds of animals that fill the element of 
water, we meet with the ſame repetitions 
among ſeveral fpecies, that differ very 
little from one another, but in ſrze and 
bulk. You find the fame creature that 
is drawn at large, copied out in ſeveral 
n and ending in miniature. 

t would be tedious to produce inſtances 
of this regular — in Providence, 
as it would be ſuperfluous to thoſe who 
are verſed in the natural hiſtory of ani- 
mals. The magnificent harmony of 
the univerſe is ſuch that we may obſerve 


' innumerable divifions running upon the 


fame ground. I might alſo extend this 
fpeculation to the dead parts of nature, 
in which we may find matter diſpoſed 
into many ſimilar ſyſtems, as well in 
our ſurvey of ſtars and planets, as of 
ſtones, vegetable, and other ſublunary 
parts of the creation. In a word, Pro- 
vidence has ſhewn the richnels of it's 
goodneſs and wiſdom, not only in tte 
oduction of many original ſpecies, but 
in the multiplicity of defcants, which ir 
has made on every original ſpecies in 
particular. | ; 

But to purfue this thought ſtill Her- 
ther: every living creature coufiderad in: 
itielt, has many very complicated garts 
that are exact copies of tome other ports 
which it poſſeſſes, and which ave com- 
plie ated in the fame manner. Cue cye 

5 U woull 
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would have been ſuſſictent for the lub- 
tence an! prettrration of an animal; 
but, in order to Better his condition, 
we fee another 1iced with a mathema- 
tical exaftne's in me fame mult adlvan- 
rageous ſitunton, and in every particu- 
lar of the ſme fize and texture. Is it 
poſſivle for chance to be thus delicate 
and uniform in her operations? Should 
a m lion of dice turn up twice together 
the lune number, the wonier would be 
nothing in compariſon with this. But 
when we {ce this fimilitude and reſem- 
blance in the arm, the hand, the fingers; 
when we {ce one half ot the bo-ly entire- 
iy correſpond with the other in all thoſe 
u nute Rrokes, without wh ch a man 
might have very well ſubliſted; nay, 
when we often lee a ſingle part repeated 
an hundred times in the ame body, not- 
wichſtandling it conſitts of the moſt in- 
tricate weaving of numberleſs fibres, 
and theſe parts d Rering ſtiil in magni- 
tude, ws the convenience of their parti- 
cular ſituation requires; fure a man mult 
Rave a ttrange caſt of uialerſtanding, 
who does nai diger the finger of Gou 
in fo wonderful a work. hefe duph- 
Cates in tho parts of tie body, with- 
nt which a man might nave very weil 
ſuhfiſted, though not fo well as with 
them, are a plain demonſtration of an 
all- wife Contriver; as thoi: more nu- 
perons copy mgs vehich are t.vnd among 
the veſſels of the arne Fray, re ev ident 
Amonſtratigus that dee could not be 
the work of chance. his argument 
receives additional ſtrengih, if we apply 
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it to cv-ry animal and inſet within or 
knowledge, as well as to thoſe number 
lets living creatures that are objects too 
mim for an human eye; and if we 
conivler how the ſeveral ſpecies in this 
whole world of life refemble one ano- 
ther in very many particulars, fo far as 
is convenient for their reſpective ſtates 
of exiſtence; it is much more probable 
that an hundred million of dice ſhould 
be cuſually thrown'an hundred million 
of times in the ame number, than that 
the body of any ſingle animal ſhould be 
produced by the fortuitous concourſe of 
matter. And that the like chance ſhould 
ariſe in innumerable inſtances, requires 
a degree of credulity that is not under 
the direction of common tenſe. We 
may carry this conſideration yet further, 
it we reflect on the two ſexes in every 
living ſpecies, with their refemblances 
to ench other, and thoſe particular di- 
t indtions that were neceſſary for the 

kceping up of this great world of life. 
There are many more demonſtrations 
of a Supreme Being, and of his tran- 
ſcendent wiſlom, power, and goodnets, 
in the formation of the body of a living 
creature, for which I refer my reader 
to other wntings, particularly to the 
tixth bog of the poem intuuled Crea- 
tion, where the anatomy of the human 
body is dcefcribed with great perſpicuity 
and elegance. I have been particular 
on the thought which runs through this 
ſpeculation, becauſe I have not ſcen it 

enlarged upon by others. 

ce} 


Ne DXLIV. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 


KENQUAMITA QUICCCAM BENE SUBDUCTA RATIONE AD VITAM FUITy 
QUINN REF, 31A, USUS, SEMPER ALIQUID APPORTET NOVI, 

ALIQUID MONEAT UT ILL A, QUE TE SCIRE CREDAS, NESCTATS; 

AT, w TIBI PUTAMIS FRIMA, IN EXPERIUNDO UT REPUDIESs 


TEA. ADELPH., Ac r. v. 8c. 4+ 


Ko MAY WAS EYFR *0 COMPLETELY SKILLED IN THE CONDUCT OF LIFE, 45 
KOT TC RECEIVE NAY INFORMATION FROM AGE AND EXPERIENCE; iN e- 
MUCH THAT WE FIND OUKIFLVES REALLY IGNORANT OF WHAT WE THOUGHT 
Ar VNDERGTOUD, AND $S-5 CAUSE 10 REJECT WHAT WE FANCIED OUR 


LVACEST INTERKEST. 


HERE are, I think, ſentimenta 

in the following letter from m 
tnd Captain Sentry, which ditcover 
a rational and equal frame of mind, as 
wel] prepared for an advantageous as an 
unforturate change of condition, 


COVERLEY-HALLy, NOV.IG,WORCESTFR® 
SHIRE. 


I Am come to the ſucceſſion of the 
eltate of my honoured kiniman Sir 


Roger de Coverley; and I affure 2 


THE 


Fnal it no caſy taſk to keep up the figure 
of maker of the fortune which was 13 
handiomely enjoyed by that honel? „ain 
man. I cannot, with nefpect to the 
great obligations I have be it ſpoken, 
reflect upon his character, but Tam con- 
firmed in the truth which I have, I 
think, heard ſpoken at the chil, to wit, 
that a man of a warn and well diſpoſed 
heart with a very lnailcapaciy, is high- 
ly ſuperior in human ſociety to hum wio 
with the greateſt talents is cold and lan- 
guid in his affeftions. But, alas! why 
do I make a difficulty in ſpeaking of 
my worthy anceſtor's failings? His little 
abſurditics and incapacity for the con- 
ver{ition of the politeſt men are de id 
with him, and his greater qualities are 

even now uletul to him. I know not 
whether by naming thoſe diſabilities I 
do not enhance his merit, ſince he has 
left behind him a reputation in his covn - 
try, which would be worth the pains of 
the wiſeft man's whole lite to arrive at. 
By the way I mult obſerve to you, that 
many of your readers have mittook 
that paſſage in your writings, wherein 
Sie Roger is reported to have enquired 
into the private character of the young 
woman at the tavern. I know you men- 
tioned that circumſtance as an inſtance 
of the ſimplicity and innocence of his 
mind, which made him imagine it a very 


eaſy thing to reclaim one of thole crimi- 


nals, ad not as an inclingtron in him 
to be guilty with her. The leſs diſcern- 
ing of your readers cannot enter into 
that delicacy of defcription in the cha- 
rater: but indeed my chief buſineſs at 
this time is to repreſent to you my pre- 
ſent ſtate of mind, and the ſatis faction I 
promiſe to mylelf in the poſſeſſion of my 
zew fortune. I have continued all Sir 
Roger's ſervants, except ſuch as it was 
a relief to diſmits into little beings with- 
in my manour: thoſe who are in a liſt 
ef the good knight's own hand to he 
ien care of by me, I have quartered 
upon ſuch as have taken new leaſes of 
me, and added ſo many advantages 
during the lives of the perſons fo quar- 
tered, that it 1s the intereſt of thoſe 
whom they are joined with, to cherith 
and befriend them vyon all occaſions. 
and a confiderable tur of ready-mo- 
rey, which I ain iaging om ar ng my 
gependlents at the common intereit, but 
wt a deſign to lend it according to 
their merit, rather than according tv 


har ability. I ſhall tay a Ax upon 
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obliged by it. 


mich as I kave highly obliged, to be- 


come ſecurity fo me for ſuch of their 
own poor youth, whether maie or fe- 
male, as want help towartls geiting into 
forme being; in the world. I hope I 
ſai! he able to manage my affairs fo, 
as fo improve ia fortune every years 
by doing actor Kindneſs. I will lend 
my money to the ute of none but indi- 
gent men, {curd by ſuch as have 
ceaſed to be indigent by the farour of 
my family or myiclt. What makes 
this the more practicable, is, that if they 
will do any one good with my moneys 
they are welcome to it upon their own 
ſecurity: and I make no exceptions 
againtt it, becauſe the perſons ho enter 
into the obligations, do. it for their own 
family. TI kave laid out four thouſand 
pounds this way, and it is not to be 
imagineil what a crow. of people are 
In ca{.s where Sir Ro- 
ger has recommended, I have lent mo- 
ney to put out children, with 2 clauſe 
which makes void the obligation, in 
caſe the infant dies before he is out of 
his apvyrenticeſtip; by which m-ans the 
kindred ind matters art extremely care- 
ful of breeding him to induſtry, that he 


may repay it himielf by his labour, in 


three years journev- work after his timę 
is out, for the ule of his fecnritics. Op- 
portunities of this Kind are al that have 
occurred tnce I came to my eftate, but 
I aſſure you Iwill preterve à conſtaut 
diſpolition to catch at all the occaſions 1 
can co promote the g2o« and happinets 
of my neighbourtoul, 

But give me lege to lay before you a 
little eſtab): ſhment which has grown out 
of my paſt life, that, J doubt not, will 
adminiſter great ſutisfaction to me n 
that part of it, whatever that is, which 
is to come. 

There ig a prejuilice in favour of the 
way of life to which a min has been 
educated, which { know not whether it 
would not be faulty to evercome : it is 
like a partiality to the inter | of one's 
own country b fore that of any other 
nation. It is from an habit of think- 
ing, grown upon me from my vouk 
ſent.:;n arms, that I have ever held gen- 
tlemen, who have perten ved mndetty., 
goo:!.nature, juſtice, and lum nity, iu a 
ſoldier's life, to by; the med valuable 


and worthy »erfons of the homau race. 


To pats through yngiuinent 327 gors, futs 
fer painful walchiagas, fri, hifu alarms, 
and luboicicus mirches; — the groan 
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part of a man's time, and paſs the ret 
ſobriety conformable to the rules of 
the maſt virtuous civil life, is a merit 
100 to deſerve the treatment it 
uſually meets with among the other part 
of the world. But I allure you, Sir, 
were there not very many who have 
this worth, we could never have ſeen 
the glorious events which we have in 
our days. I need not ſay more to il- 
Juftrate the character of a ſoldier, than 
to tell you he is the very contrary to 
him you obſerve loud, ſaucy, and over- 
dearing, in a red coat about town, But 
I was going to tell you, that in honour 
ot the profeſſion of arms, I have f-t 
apart a certain {um of money for a ta- 
ble for ſuch gentlemen as have ſerved 
their country in the army, and will 
pleaſe from time to time to ſojourn all, 
or any part of ihe year, at Corverley. 
Suck of them as will do me that ho- 
nour, ſill find hortes, fervants, and all 
thin s ncceflary for their accommoda- 
tion, and enjoyment of all the conve- 
niencies of life in a pleafint varions 
Country. If Colonel . lhe im 
town, and his abilities are not employed 
another way in the ſervice, there is no 
man who would be more welcome here. 
That gentleman's thorough knowledge 
in his proſcſfon, together with the ſm- 


licity of his manners and goodneſs of 
his heart, would induce others like him 
to honour my aboſſe; and I ſhould be 
glad my acquaintance would take them- 
telves to be invited cr not, as their cha- 
racters hare an unity to his. 
I would have all my friends know, 
that they need not fear, though I am 
beccme a conntry gentleman, I will 
treſpaſs againſt their ſemperunce and ſo. 
briety. No, Sir, I ſhall retain ſo much 
of the geo ſentiments for the conduct 
of life, which we cultivated in each 
other at our club, as to contemn all in- 
ordinate pleaſures: Fut particularly re- 
member, with cur beloved Tully, that 
the delight in toad conſiſts in deſtre, not 
ſatiety. They who molt prfſionately 
zſue pleaſure, ſeldemeſt arrive at it. 
Now am writing to a philcſopher, I 
cannot torhear mentioning the tatisfac- 
tion I took in the potiage I read yei- 
terday in the me Tully. A nobleman 
ot Athens made a compliment to Plato 
the morning after he had ſuppeil at his 
hovſe—" Your entertainments do not 
only pleaſe when you give them, but 
© aifo the day after.” Iam, my worth 
friend, your meſt obedient humble ſer- 
vant, 


T 


WillLlaM SENTRY. 


Ne DXLV. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 


QUTN POTIUCS FACEM ATERNAM PACTOSQUVE HYMFX©cs 


EXNXEARCEMUS rr rs 


VII G. XN. Iv. VER. 90. 


LET US INR BONDS OF LASTING PEACE VN ITZ, 
AND CELEBTNATZ THE HYMENEAL AITE. 


Cannot but think the following let- 

ter trom the Emperor of China to 
the Pope of Rome, propoſing a coali- 
tion of the Chineſe and Roman churches, 
will be acceptable to the curious. I 
muſt confeſs I myſelf being of opinion, 
that the Emperor has as much authority 
to be interpreter to him he pretends to 
expound, as the Pope has to be a yicar 
bf the facred per ſon he takes upon him 
to repreſent, I was not a little pleaſed 
with their treaty of alliance. What 
r the negociation between his 
Mazeſty of Rome, and his Holmeſs of 
China makes, as we daily writers ſay 
upon ſubjects where we ave at a lots, 
time will let us know. In the mean 
time, face they agree in the tunda« 


mentals of power and authority, an. 
differ only in matters of faith, we may 
Expect the matter will go on withovt 
difficulty. 


COPIA DI LITTERA DEL RE DELCA 
CHINA AL PAPA, INTERPRETATA 
DAL PADRE SEGRETARIO DELL' 

INDIA DELLA COMPAGNA DI 
GIESU, 

A VCI RENEDETTO SOPRA I BEFNE- 
DETTI PP, ED INTERPEZTATORE 
CRANDE DE FONTIFICIT & PFASTORE 
R Mo, DISPENSATORE DELL' OGLIO 
DE TRE D EUROPA, CLEMENTE 1. 
L favorito amico di Dio Gionata ict- 
timo, potentiſſimo ſopra tutti i po- 

. . 1 * . 
tentiſſimĩ della terra, a ſopra tuiti 
gr 
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87 Atiſſimi ſatto il ſole e la luna, che 
tude nella ſede di fmeraldo deli: China 
2 ſopra cento ſcalinĩ q oru. ad interpre- 
tare la lingua di Dio a tutti i deicendenti 
tele!t — che de la vita e la 
mote a cento quindici regni, ed a cento 
ſettante iſole, ſcrive con la penna ctlo 
ſtrusto vergine, e mmeta ſalute ed ace 
creamento di vecchiezza. 

Eiſendo arrivato il tempo in cui il 
fore della reale noſtro gic ventu deve 
maturare i frutti della nottra vectuezza, 
ce confortare con quell i deſi lerii de 1 
mopuli noſtei divoti, e propagnre il ſeme 
in quella pianta che deve proteggerli, 
hahhiamo ſtabiſito d' accompagnarci con 
un virgine eccelſu ad amorola allattata 
t mammella della leoneſſi forte e dell' 
nella mantuet1. Percto eſſendo ei ſtato 
rrato ſempre il voſtro populo Europeo 
Komano per p acfe di donne invitte, i tor- 
te, e caſte; allongiamo la noit. a mano po- 
tente, a ſtringere una di loro, e queſtra 
mara una voſtro nipote, o nipote di qual- 
che altrograi Sacerdote Latino, che ſia 
© rigta dall' occhio dritto di Dio, 
ura leminata in lei Pautorita di Sara, la 
{.delta d' Eſther, e la fapienza di Abba; 
M vogliamo con FPocchio che guarda vl 
cielo, e la terra, e con la bocca dello 
conchigiia che ft paſce dell ruggiada 
del matino. La ſua eta non path du- 
cento corſi della Luna, la ſua ſtatura fra 
ha quanto la ſpicca dritta del grano 
verde, e la ſua groſiezza quanto un ma- 
nipolo di grano lecco. Noi la manda- 
remmo a veſtire per li nottri Mandatici 
Amhaſciadori, e chi la conduranno a 
noi, e noi incontraremmo alla riva del 
aume grande facendola ſalire ſuo noſtro 
cocchio. Ella potra adorare apreſſo di 
noi il ſuo Dio, con venti quatro altre a 
lun cllezione, e potra cantare con loro 
come ia tortora alla primavera. 

Sodisfando noi Padre a amico noſtro 
queſta noſtra brama, ſarete caggione di 
an.re in perpetua amicitia coteſti voſtri 
regni d Europa al noſtro dominante im- 
purio, e ſi abbracciranno le nottri leggi 
come Federe abbruccia la pianta, e noi 
medeſemi ſpargeremo del nottro ſeme 
dale in coteſte provincci, riſc aldando 
1 lerti di voltri Principi con il fuoco amo- 
10 delle noſtre Amazoni, d' alcune delle 
quali i noſtri Mandatici Ambaſciadori 
vi porteranno le ſomiglianze _ 
v. Confirmiame di tenere in pace le due 
buone religiote famiglie delli Mifionarii, 
fi neri figlioli d'Ignazio, e li bianchi 
e neri ſiglioli di Dominico, il cui con- 
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folio deg} uni e degl' altri ci ferve ti 
lcorta «4c; noſtro regiments e di lume 2d 
interpretare le divine legge come 1p- 
puncto fa lume Loglio che ſi getta in 
mare. In tanto alcandoci dal notre 
trona per abhracciarvi, vi diehiariumo 
noitro con uinto e confederato, ed or- 
diniamo che queſto fogiio fin ſegnato 
col noitio 1-510 imperiale della noſtra 
citta, capo del mondo, il quinto giorno 
della terzu Lunatione, Fanno quai to del 
nottro imperio. 

Sigitlo e un ſole nelle cui faceia e 
anche quella della Luna ed intorno tra 
1 Raggi vi ſono trapoſte aicune Spada. 

Dico il Traduttore che ſecondo il ce- 
remonial di queſto Lettere e recedentiſ- 
ſimo ſpecialmente feſſere ſcritto con la 
penna dello Struzzo virgine con la quelle 
non ſoglioſi fcrivere quei Re che le pre- 
giere a Dio, e ſcrivendo a qualche altro 
a Principe del Mondo, la maggior Fi- 
nczza che uſino, e fcriver gli con la 
penna del pavone. 


A LETTER FROM THE EMPEROR or 
CHINA TO THE POPE, INTER- 
PRETED BY A FATHER JESUIT, 
SECRETARY TO THE INDIES. 


TO YOU BLESSED AROVE THE RLESSED, 
GREAT EMPEKCR OF RISHUPYL, AND 
Pon OF CHRISTIANS, DISPENSER 
OF THE GIL OF THE Kitkc5 OF Eu- 
ROPE, CLEMENT at, 


IT! tzourite friend of God Gio- 

notta the Seventh, moſt powerful 
above the moſt powerful of the earth, 
higheft above the higheſt under the fun 
and moon, who fits on a throne of eme- 
raid of China, above one hundred ſteps 
of gold, to interpret the language of 
God to the faithful, and who gives lite 
and death to one hundred and fifteen 
Kingdoms, and one hundred and ſeven- 
ty iſlands; he writes with the quill of 
a virgin oftrich, and ſends health and 
increaſe of old age. 

Being arrived at the time of our age 
in which the flower of our royal youth 
ought to ripen into fruit towards old 
age, to comfort therewith the deſire of 
our devoted people, and to propagate 
the ſeed of that plant which mult pro- 
tect them; we have determined to ac- 
company ourſelves with an high amo- 
rous virgin, ſuckled at the breaſt of a 
wild lioneſs, and a meek lamb; and 
mnaginimne -- ch ourſelves that your Eu- 
ropean Roman people is the father of 
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many unconquerable and chaſte la lies; 
we (ſtretch out our powerful arm to em- 
brace one of them, and ſhe ſhall be one 
of your nieces, or the niece of fome 
other great Latin prieſt, the darling of 
God's right-cye. Let the avthority of 


Sarah be fown in her. the fidelity of Eit- 


her, and the wiſdom of Abba. We 
would have Fer eye like that of a dove, 
which may look upon heaven and earth, 
with the mouth of a fhell- fiſh to feed 
upon the dew of the morning; her age 
muſt not exceed two hundred couries 
of the moon; let her ſtature be equal to 
that of an ear of green corn, and her 
girth a handful. 

We will ſend our Mandarines am- 
baſſadors to cloath her, and to conduct 
her to us, and we will meet her on the 
bank of the great river, making her to 
teap up into our chariot. She may with 
Os worſhip her own God; togeth with 
twenty - four virgins of her own chufing ; 
and ſhe may ting with them as the tur- 
tle in the ſpring. You, O father and 
friend, complying with this our deſire, 
may he an octaſion of unitmg in per- 
petual friendſhip our high en.pire with 
your European kingdoms, and we may 
embrace your laws as the ivy embraces 
the tree; and we ourſelves may ſcatter 
our royal blood into your provinces, 
warming the chief of your princes with 
the amorous fire of our Amazons, the 
reſembling pifturcs of ſome of which 
our ſaid Mandarincs ambaſiadors ſhall 
convey to you. 

We exhort you to keep in peace two 
good religious families of wer! 4 
the black ſons of Ignatius, and the white 
and black fons of Dominicus; that the 
connſel, both of the one and the other, 
may ſerve as a guide to us in our go- 
vernment, and a light to interpret the 
divine law, as the oil caſt into the fea 


produces light. 
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To conclude, we riſing up in our 
throne to embrace you, we declare you 
our ally and confederate; and have or- 
dered this leaf to be fealed with our 
imperial ögnet, in our royal city the 
head cf the world, the eighth day of 
the third Junation, and the fourth year 
of our reign. 


Letters from Rome ſay, the whole 
converſation boil; among gentle men and 
ladies has turned upon the ſubject of 
this epiſtle ever ſince it arrived. The 
Jetuit who tranflated it ſays, it loſes 
much of the maicky of the original in 
the Iralian, It ſceins there was an offer 
of the {ame nature made by a prede- 
ceſſor of tlie preſent emperor to Lewis 
the Thirtecnth of France, but no lady 
of that court would take the voyage, 
thnt ſex nat being at that time fo much 
uted in politic negociations, The man- 
ner of treating the pope is, according 
to the Chincie ceremonial, very retpect- 
ful: tor the emperor writes to him with 
the quill of a virgin cftrich, which 
was never uſed before but in writing 
prayers. Inſtructions are preparing for 
the lady who ſhall have fo much zeal as 
to undertake this pilgrimage, and he 
an empreſs for the ſake of her religion. 
The principal of the Indian miſſonaries 
has given in a lift of the reigning fins 
in China, in order to prepare indul- 
gences neceſſary to this lady and her re- 
tinue, in advancing the intereſts of the 
Roman Catholic religion in thoſe king- 
doms. 


TO THE SPECTATOR-GCENERALs 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR HONCUR, 


I Have of late ſeen French hats of a 

rodigious magnitude paſs by my 
obſervatory. 
T Jonx SLY. 


N DXLVI. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2%. 


OMNIA FATEFACIENDA, UT NE QUID OMNING QUOD VENDITOR NORITIT, EMP TCA 


IGNORET. 


Tritt. 


EVERY THING SHOULD BE FAIRLY TOLD, THAT THE BUYER MAY NOT BE 16- 
NOKANT OF ANY THING WHICH THE SELLER KNOWS, 


T gives me very great ſcandal to ob- 
terve, wherever 1 go, how much ik i, 


in buying all unc of goods, dec 18 


neceſſary to defend yourſelf from beirg 
cheated in whatever you ſee expoled 9 


ale. My reading makes ſuch a ſtrong 
impreflicn 
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impreTion upon me, that I ſhould think 
myſelf a cheat in my way, if I ſhould 
tranilate any thing from another tongue, 
and not acknowledge it to my read: &. 
I underſtood from common report, that 
Mr. Cibber was introducing à French 
play upon our ſtage, and thought my- 
{If concerned to let the town know 
what was his, and what was foreign. 
When I came to the rehearſal, I found 
the houle fo partial to one of their own 
traternity, that they gave every thing 
which was faid ] ſuch grace, empha- 
fis, and force in their own action, that 
it was no eaſy matter to make any 
"ndgment of the performance. NIY. 
Oldfield, who, it ferms, is the herc:c 
daughter, had fo juſt a conception of 
her part, that her action made what the 
tpoke appear decent, juſt, and noble. 
The paſſions of terror and compriſe, 
they made me believe were rery arttully 
mailed, and the whole condu t ct the 
play artful and ſurpriſing. We authors 
do not much rel:th the endeavonrs of 
players in this kind; but have the tame 
diſdain as phyſicians and lawyers hae 
when attorneys and apothecarirs give 
advice. Cibber himſelt zook the lihurty 
to tell me, that he expected I would Jo 
him juſtice, and allow the play well 
prepared for his ſpectators, whatever it 
was for his readers. He added very 
many particulars not uncurious con- 
cerning the manner of taking an au- 
dience, and laying wait not only for 
their ſuperficial applauſe, but alſo for 
minuamng into their affections and paſ- 
nons, by the artful management of the 
look, voice, and geſture of the ſpeaker. 
could not but conſent that the heroic 
Gaaghter appeared in the reheartal a 
moving entertainment wrought out of a 
great and exemplary virtue. 

The advantages of action, ſhow, and 
dreſs, on theſe occaſions, are allowable, 
decauſe the merit conſiſts in being ca- 
zahle of impoſing upon us to our ad- 
vantage and entertainment. All that ! 
vas going to ſay about the honeſty of 
an author in the ſale of his ware, was 
that he ought to own all that he had 
borrowed from others, and lay in a 
clear light all that he gives his ſpecta- 
tors for their money, with an account 
of the firſt manufacturers. But I in- 
tended to give the lecture of this day 
pon the common and proftituted be- 
2viour of traders in ordinary commerce. 


The puiloſopher made it a rule of trade, 
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that your prefit ought to be the commen 
profit; and it is vnjuft to make any Rep 
towards gain, wherein the gain of even 
thoſe to whom you ſell is not alſo con- 
fulted. A man may deceive himſelf if 
he thinks fit, but he is no better than a 
cheat who ſelis any thing without telling 
the exceptions againſt it, as well as 
what is to be fad toit's advantage. 
The ſcandalous abuſe of language and 
hardening of conſcience, which may he 
obſerved every day in going from one 
place to another, is what makes a while 
city to an unppreſuchced eye a den of 
thieves. Tt was no {mall pleafure to 
mo tor this renten to remark, as I pailed 
ty Cornhill, that the ſhop of that wor- 
thy, honeſt, though lately unfortunate 

zen, Air. John Morten, % well 
known in the linen trade, is fitting up 
anew, Since a man has heen in a di. 
trolled condition, it gqught to he a greut 
Crigtaction to have patted through it in 
tach a manner as nat to have loſt the 
friendti;p at thuſe who tuffered with 
him, but to receive an honourable ac- 
know!lelyoment of his honeity from 
thoſe very perivns to whom the law had 
con ſignec bis eſtate. 

Then tisfurtune of this citizen is like 
to prove of a very zencral advaniage to 
thuie who fhall deal with him hereatrer : 
for the Rock with which he now ſets up 
being the loan of his friends, he cannot 
expole that to the hazard of giving cre- 
dit, hut enters into a ready-money trade, 
by which means he will both buy and 
fell the beſt ani! cheapeſt, He im- 
poles upon himlelf a rule of affixing the 
value of each piece he ſells to the piece 
itſelf; fo that the moſt ignorant ſervant 
or child will be as good a buyer at his 
ſhop as the mott iXiltul in the trade. 
For all which, vou have all his hopes 
an} fortune for your ſecurity. To 
encourage dealing atter this way, there 
is not only the avoiding the molt infa- 
mous guilt in orclinary bartering; but 
this ob:ervation, that he who buys with 
ready-money, faves as much to his fa- 
mily as the ſtate exacts out of his land 
for the ſecurity and ſervice of his coun- 
try; that is to ſay, in plain Englith, 
ſixteen will do as much as twenty fhil- 
lings. 


MR. SPECTATOR» 


MY heart is fo ſwelled with grateful 
ſentiments on account of ſome fa- 
vours heb I nave lately received, that 

I mut 


N , 
| 
: 
p 
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I muſt beg leave to give them utterance 
amongſt the crowd ot other anonymous 
corretportents ; and writing, I hope, 
will be as great a relief to my forced 
filence, as it is to your natural taci- 
turnity. My generous benefactor will 
not ſuffer me to ſpeak to him in any 
terms of acknowic:gement, but evcr 
treats me as if he had the greateſt obh1- 
gations, and uſes me with a diſtinction 
that is not to he expected from one 10 
much my ſuperior in fortune, years, and 
underſtanding. He inſinuates, 2s if I 
had a certain right to his favonrs from 
tome merit, which his particular indul- 
gence to me has covered; but that is 
only a heautitul atifice to laſſen the 
pain an bonett mind teels in receiving 
obligations, when thee is 26 probability 
of returning tie, 

A gift is doubied when accorpane( 
with tuch a dencacy of aud :s; but 
what to me gives it an inexprefietle vas 
lee is it's coming fro the wan I mot 
eſteem in the wor. !, It pical. s me ine 
deed, as it is an advantage and aduition 
to my fortune; hut when I contider it 
as an inſtance of that good man's triend - 
ſhip, it cverioys, it t12tilports me; [ 
look on it with a levir's ve, wn ro 
longer regard the gitt, hut the hand thac 
pave it. For my triendſhip is 10 mn 
tach void of any ganiui views, that it 


often gives me pain to think it ſhout 
have been chargeable to him; and 1 
ca. ot at ſome melancholy hours hel 
doing his generoſity the injury of fear. 
ing it ſhuuld cool on this account, and 
that the laſt favour might be a ſort of 
legacy of a departing friendſhip, 

I contels thoſe tears ſeem very ground. 
leſs and unjuſt, but you muit forgive 
them to the apprehenſion of one pol- 
{-(Ted of a great treaſure, who is fright - 
ed at the moſt diſtant ſhadow of danger. 

Since I have thus far opened my heart 
to you, I will not conceal the ſecret ſa- 
tistaction I feel there of knowing the 
goodneſs of my friend will not be un- 
rewarded, I am pleaſed with thinkin; 
the previdence of the Almighty hath 
ſufficient blefſings in ſtore for him, an! 
will certainly diſcharge the debt, thou! 
I im not made the happy inſtrument 0; 
doing it, 

tow. ver nothing in my power 
be wanting io thew my gratitude ; I 
make it the bulineis of my life to thanx 
him, and ſnall efteem (next to hin.) 
tote my beft friends, who give me i] = 
greateit attiſtance in this good welk 
Printing this letter would be ſome little 
inttange of my gratitude; and vour ta- 
vour herein will very much oblige you! 
moit humble ſervant, &c. 

Nov. 24 ˙ W. C. 
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$1 VULNUS 7151, MONST?ATA RFADICE VEL HERBA, 
NON FIFRE” LEVIUS, FUCERES RADICE VEL HERRA 


PROFICIENTE NIHIL CURAUKIER» 


Hor. Er. 11. L. II. VEX. 1490 


S$UPPOSF YOU HAD A WOUND, AND ONE HAD SHOW'D 
AN HERB WHICH YOU APPLY'D, BUT FOUND No GooD3 
Wwou'd YOu BE FUND OF THIS, INCREASE YOUR PAIN, 


AND USE THE FAUITLESS REMEDY AGALN? 


T is very difficult to praiſe a man 
without putting hm out of counte- 
nance. My following corre{pondent 
has found out this uncommon art, and, 
together with his fr.ends, has celebrated 
ſome of my ſpeculations after fuch a con- 
craled but diverting manner, that if any 


of my readers think I am to blame in 


publiſhing my own commendations, they 
will allow I ſhould have deferved their 
cenſure as much, had I ſuppreſſed the 
hwnour in which they are conveyed 
is uw. 


Cxrect- 


IR, | 
1 Am often in a private aſſrn. hv - 

wits of both ſexes, where we gchg. 
rally deſcant upon your ſpeculations, or 
upon the ſubjects on which you have 
treated. We were laſt Tueſday talæx 
of thoſe two volumes which you © 
lately publiſhed. Some were comme! s- 
ing one of your papers, and ſome 
other; and there was ſcarce a unge 
perſon in the company that had not # 
favourite ſpeculation. Upon this a mir 
of wit and. lea. ning told us, he thoug's 


THE 


won not te wiſe, if we 
SveRator the fame compl' ment that is 
ofte n made in our public prints to 8 
William Read, Dottor (rant, Mr. 
Vloor the apothecary, and other emi- 
nent phyſicians, where it is uſual for 
the patients to publiſh the cures which 
ave been made upon an! the 
veral diftempers under nich they 
red. The prapofal took, and the 
iy ware we vitited having the two 
ai volumes in large paper ut cricaved 
her own private uſe, ordered them 
t be brought down, and laid in mo 
wintner ev *. one in the c: 
and writ down 2 p2? culo 


wm, 


ndow , 
"my retire no: 


woertifancnt in tie frile and phat: o. 
lite 3 in genious cory etrtions winch 
trequently mec vi :h at the end of 


en news-papers. When we hod Bniftie 
e our work, we read them with a great 
ie of mirth at the Fre- idle, and vgred, 
rate contredicente, to get them tran- 

ried, and tent to the Spectator. The 
ntieman whe: made the propotul enter - 
the fuilon ing advortiiement before 
te title-page, after which the reſt ſuc- 
©: ein oi der. 


Peme um effcax et uni verſum; or, 
zn eflectual eme. ly adapted to all ca— 
lien; hewing now any perſon may 
"UE intel of | i nature, price, party - 
any ofacr dtc per inchlent 
ole human ehem, with an caly wiy 
0 5 n hen the nitection is upon TT 
Duin panacea is as innocent as 3 

ccable to the talle, and requires NO 

mfinement, It has net it's equal in 
de univerſe, as abundance of the nol; - 
ity and gentry throughout the Kingdom 
have experienced. 

N. B. No tamily ought to be with- 
cut it. 
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Over the two SpeRators on ſealouſi, 
being the two firit in the tward volume. 


I, WILIA CRAZY, aged three- 
cole avd even, having been for feyoral 
vears afflited with uncaſy doubts, ln, 
Ind vapou:;s, occaſioned ! lit youth 
and Loauty ot Mary my vites THT | 


*- 


twenty fi ve, d hesch, tur e bet 111 


oi the public, gi e notice, that Ih. 


found great mat from the two fo. 
in; g does, having aken t vom 
ings together with a di a! r ne. 


Vuneis my hand, &c. 
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paid tho 


For the benefit of the poor, 
p rity to ſuch 2s I* Trout! Ye 


levce-Lluming, and 
(ers 


are forcc:! to 94 ther bread 
morning nt 5 » chamber ln of great 
men, I, X. E. do teitify, that for many 
years pait I liboured under tins faſhion - 
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aDtc UNEINE r. but was cur ot it 73v 
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Wein, cont' ed 1 . {is i 1 4 Ji "he | . 
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may be provided with the fame reed 


at te price of a . penny. 
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nen uch 
KAG I. cent. C 
COCEXRPC, cent. Cent. 
FEEL 
Proibatum . CuakrEs EASY: 
I, Cann: rorhus QUERY, having 
been troubled with a certain diſtemper 
in my tongue, which ſhewed i: felt in 
impertinent and tnpe — interroga— 
tries, luce not aſked one unneceſſaryv 
jut ion hne my per! titan of — } relctip- 
ton marked &“ 


Sens . 

Tux B Beautifer, being an 
E ſtay on Niewul „ Nec XXI. which 
cives ſuch a deiightful bluſhing colout 
to the checks of thoſe that are . hite or 


tanie 


pale, that it is not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from à natmal = % complexion, nor 
Pere : i tc be art cial hy the ncarcit 
frienc ie notuing of paint, cr in the 

beat linrifal; Tt renders; the face de. 
letitully tagd wes is u [ct to 


|. 
od 
N "NF | _ 
C «3! a eee. 
nell PY 


he's: 
by eitner wah, 
I: : certain], 
WUl: ts 


dot, anc} cannot be por: 
270 e i, 
the ht bea 


in the 


Mantra Gros. u ou. 


. 8 EI. SELF, of the pariſn of 
St. a. 1 Wr aeimt Autien ni 
nat u it.1 2! 1 de ute 
of a paper &tionms mu krd N“ 
CLYXVH. Neommen hun a heaichtul 
t xuunciir calle: cond nature, ami have 


founl it a moit ex e.lent ivecciencr af the 


blou 3» 


— 
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Rknods, having made uſe of the Do©or's 
Cephalic Tincture, which he exhibited 
to the public in one of his lalt year's 
papers, I recovered in a very few days. 


I, GroRGE GLoow, having for a 
long time been troubled with the ſpleen, 
and being adviſed by my friends to put 
myſelf into a courſe of Steele, did for 
that end make ule of remeclies conveved 
to me ſeveral mornings, in fort letters, 
from the hands of the inviſible doficr. 
They were marked at the hottom * Na- 
« thaniel Henrovit, Alice Threadneedle, 
© Rebecca Neteiop, Tom Lovcleis, 
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FRIDAY, 


* Mary Meanwell, Thomas Smokey, 
Anthony Ficeman, Tom Meggot, 
© Ruthc Symghtiy,” &. which have 
hal fo good wn effet wpon me, that . 
now find mvylc't cheartul, lightſome and 
eaſy; and therefore do recommend them 
to all ſuch as labour under the laune dite 
temper. 


Not having room to ſaſert all the ad. 
vertllements which were ſent me, I have 
only piece out ſome {rw from the third 
volume, reſerving the fourth tor anothe: 
opportunity. 

Q 


NOVEMBER 28, 


a— 0 YAScCUR, or IMUS 111 
QUL MINIMIS CRGET Uk, — 


Nos. SAT. 318 . 3. vat. 6. 


THERE'S XO"'E BUT RAS SOME Fant T; 4anDEEs TEE rer, 
Mos f VIETUGUS HE, THAT S SPOTTED WITH TE LEAST. 


Nov. 27, 1732. 
MR. SPECTATO?, 

Have read this day's pIper with a 

great deal of pleature, and could 
{nd yon an account of t-veral chaus 
Ind antidotes in your thud vo ume, 
which your crre{poiviccnts love not 
taken notice of in their arivertilernents ; 
and at the fame time mutt own to you, 
that I have ſeidom (cen 2 ſhop furniſlled 
with ſuch a variety of medicaments, aud 
in which there ace fewer fororifcs. The 
ſeveral vehicles you have invented for 
conveying your unacce/ table truths to 
us, are what I moſt particuiarly admire, 
as I am afraid they are tecr-ts which 
will die with you. I do not find that 
any of your critical ellivs are taken no- 
tice of in this paper, notwithſtanding I 
look upon them to be excellent cleanters 
of the brain, and cuuly venture to ſu— 
perſcribe them wich an advertiſement 
which I have lately teen in one of our 
news-papers, herein there is an account 
given of a ſovereign remedy for reitoring 
the taſte of all tuch perfens whote pu- 
Jates have been vitiated by diſtempers, 
unwholiome food, or avy the like occa- 
fions. But to let fall the alluſion, not- 
withitanding your criticitms, and Pas - 
ticularly the cantour which you have 
d:icovcred in them, arc net the leaſt tak 


wg part of your works, I find your 


Curgcn. 


op'nion concerning noetical juſtice, 23 
It is exprefied in the firit part ot on. 
[orneth Spetator, is controverted by 
tome eminent critics; and as you now 
ſeem, to our great grict of heart, to he 
winding up your betiums, I hoped vou 
would have entarged a little uon that 
ſubject, It is indeed but a frag. para- 
giaph in your works, and believe 
thoſe who have read it with the Fane 
attention I kive done, will think there 
15 nothing to be objected againit it. 1 
have, however, drawn up lome adh 
tional arguments to ſtrengihen the vpi- 
nion which you have there dehvered, 
having endeavoured to go to the bottora 
of that matter, which you may cithel 
publith or tuppreſs as you think fit. 

Horace, in my motto, fays, that al! 
men are vicious, and that they differ 
from one arcther, only as they ure more 
or leis lo. Boileau has given the fame 
account of our witdem as Horace has 
of our virtue: 


© Tons les hon mes font fous, & malgyre teu! 
* leurs ſeins, 
Ne different entre eux, que du flu: oF a: 


6 wins.” 


© All men, ſays he, © are fools, and in ipite 
* of their endeavuurs to the contrary, c- 
© fer trom one another only as they 40 
6 more or legs fo, 


Tuc 
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Two or three of the old Greek poets 

de given the tame turn to a ſentence 

hich deſcribes the happineſs of man in 
this life: 
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That man is moſt happy who is the leaſt 
miſcrable. 


It will not perhaps be unentert2ining 
io the polite reader to obſerve huw theſe 
*hree beautiful ſentences are formed 
apon difierent ſubjects by the ſame way 
of thinking; but I ſhall return to the 
arſt of them. 

Our govudnets bang of a comparative, 
-nd not an abfolute nature, there is none 
who in ſtrictneſs can be called a virtuous 
man. Every one has in him a natural 
oY, though One may be fuller of drots 
than another: for this reaton I cannot 
think it right to introduce a periett or 
: finltlets man upon the Rage; not only 
tuuſe ſuch a character is improper to 
nove compaſſion, but hecauſe there 15 
no fuch thing in nature. This might 
probably be one reaſon why the Specta- 
tor in one of his papers took notice of 
nat late invented term called Poetical 
Justice, and the wrong notions into 
which it has led fome tragic writers. 


The moſt perſect man has vices enough 


to draw down puniſhments upon his 
head, and to juttify Providence m re- 
21rd to any miſeries that may befal him. 
For this reaſon I cannot think, but that 
the inſtruction and moral are much finer, 
where a man who is virtuous in the 
main of his character falls into diitreſs, 
and ſinks under the blows of fortune at 
the end of a tragedy, than when he is 
repreſented as happy and triumphant. 
Such an example corrects the inſolence 
of human nature, ſoftens the mind of 
the beholder with ſentiments of pity and 
compaſſion, comforts him under his own 
private affliction, and teaches him not 
re judge of men's virtues by their ſuc- 
cefles, I cannot think of one real hero 
n all antiquity fo far raiſed above hu; 
man infirmities, that he might not be 
very naturally repreſented in a tragedy 
as plunged in misfortunes and calami- 
nes. The poet may ſtill find out ſome 
prevailing paſſion or indiſcretion in his 
character, and ſhew it in ſuch a manner 
as will ſufficiently acquit the gods of 
any injuſtice in his fufferings. For as 
Horace obſerves in my text, the beſt 
wan is faulty, though not in ſo great a 


degree as thole whom we generally cal 


vicious men. 

If ſuch a ſtrict Poetical Juſtice, as 
ſome gentlemen 1atilt upon, was to be 
obterved in this art, there is no manner 
of reaſon why it ſhould not extend to 
heroic poetry as wel} as tragedy. But 
we find it fo little obterved in Homer, 
that his Achilles is placed in tue great? 
point of glory and ſucceſs, though his 
character is morally vicious, and only 
poeticall zood, if I may ute the phrate 
of our medern critics. Tue IEnsich is 
filled with innocent, unhip:y perſuns. 
Nitus and Euryalus, Lauſus iid Lallas, 
come all to unforiunate ends. The 
poet takes notice in particular, that in 
the ſacking of Troy, Ripheus fell, wha 
was the moſt jult man among the Tro- 
Jans. 


Cad's et R dtn; jiſti tnt wing, 

Qvi fur in Teveris, et jerwarifjemas gi: 
Dis alitr e oft e— 

EX. . vr. 447. 


And that Panthens could n-1ther be pre- 
ſerved by his tranſcendent piety, nor by 
the holy fillets of Apollo, heile prieit 


he was. 


ente tua plurima, Panther, 
Labentem picras, nec Apollini: inſila texit. 
Ex. II. v. 49s 


I might here mention the practice of 
ancient tragic poets, both Greek and 
Latin; but as this particular is touched 
upon in the paper above-mentioned, L 
ſhall pais it over in ſilence. I could 
produce paſlages out of Arittotle in fa- 
vour of my opinion; and if in one place 
he ſays that an abſolutely virtuous man 
ſhould not be reprelenred as unhappy , 
this does not juſtify any one who thall 
think fit to bring in an abſolutly vir- 
tuous man upon the ſtage. Thoſe who 
are aoquainted with that author's way of 
writing, know very well, that to take 
the whole extent of his ſubject into his 
diviſions of it, he often makes uſe of 
fuch caſes as are imaginary, and not 
reducible to practice: he himielt declares 
that ſuch tragedies as ended unhappily 
bore away the prize in theatrical con- 
tentions, from thoſe which ended hap- 
pily ; and for the fortieth ſpecniationg 
which Lam now contderins, as it has 
given reaſons why thete 272 more apt to 
pleaſe an audience, ſo it o proves 
that theſe are generally pr ferable to the 
other, though at the am: ume it affirtu 

3 X 2 * 
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that nun excellent tragedies have and 
may be written in both kints, 

I mall conciude with chierving, that 
though the Syeftator abovs-mcntionetd 
is fo far againit the rule of poct'cal 
Juitice, as to affirm that good men may 
meet with an unhappy cntaltrophe in 
tragedy, it does not ſay that ill men 
may go of unpuniticd, The reaiun 
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for this diſtinction 18 very plain, nie. 
lv, hecauſe the buſt of men are vicious 
enough to juſtify Providence for any 
misfortunes and afflictions which may 
be fal them, but there are many men ſo 
criwinal that they can have no claim or 
pretence to happineſs. The bult of 
men may ceterve puniſhment, but 1h: 


work ot men cannot deſerve happincis 
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lait. Horace Cc r. es an old uſurer 
AN the Ares of 2 
country life, that ian erl. to make 2 
nale he alia in all his moneyz but 
was the event fit: Why i a 

V ev. Ans! Tae pan again. 
8 den 11.0113 of thought 
14 jalt week 

worth triend Sir Andrew 
dio mich natural elo- 
quence, BOL a ene, and probity of 
mint, tat I always heur him with a 
particular pleature. As we were fitting 
together, being the fole remaining mem- 
bers of our club, Sir Andrew gave me 
an account of the mary buſy icenes of 
life in whach he had Leen engaged, and 
at tue fame time reckoned up to me 
«bundance of thoſe lucky hits, which 
at another time he weul4! have called 
pieces of good-fortune; but in the tem- 
per of mind he was then, he termed 
dem mercies, favours of Providence, 
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and bleſſings upon an honeſt induſtiy, 
* Now, lays he, you muſt know, . 
© good triend, I am ſo uſed to conic: 
mytelf as creditor an debtor, that 
often Rate my accounts after the tam 
manner with regard to Heaven ann 
own foul. In this cate, when I loo; 
upon the debhter ſide, I find ſuch in- 
numerable articles, that I want ari:!- 
metic to caſt them up; but when 4 
look upon the creditor-fide, I fn: 
littie more than blank paper. 
though I am very well ſatisfied tn 
it is not in my power to balance 

counts with my Maker, I am reto:ve. 
however to turn all my future ence? - 
vours that way. You muſt not thera- 
fore be furprited, my friend, it yo! 

hear that 1 am betaking mytelf to - 
more thoughtful kind of life, and in 
I meet you no more in this place. 

I could not but approve o good - 
reſolution, notwithitanding the lot | 
ſhould ſuffer by it. Sir Andrew ha 
ſince explained himſelf to me more 4 
large in the following letter, which :. 
juſt come to my hands, 
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GOOP MR, SPECTATOR, 


IJ Orvithſtanaing my friends at the 
club have always rallied me, whe: 

I have talked of retiring from butine!'s, 
and repeated to me one of my own lay - 
ings— That a merchant has never 
© enough until he has got a little more ;* 
IT can now inform you, that there is one 
in the world who thinks he has enough, 
and is determined to paſs the remainder 
of his life in the enjoyment of what he 
has. You know me ſo well, that I need 
not tell you, I mean, by the enjoyments 
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poſſoſſione, 


whe 1 the publ; 2. 
art of my eſtate has been hit! nerto of 
in unſteady and volatile nature, eith: r 
cot upon ſeas or fluctuating in funds; 
s now fived and ſettled in uh ftanti. Fl 
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if L wov!d get lim choten ſa the place 
of the deccited, he would prelent me 
w.ih 2 barrel of the beſt October I had 
ever drank in wy life. The lattices are 
in great pain to know whom I intend to 
elect in the room of Will Honeycomb. 
Some of them indeed are of opinion that 
Mr. Honeycomb did not take ſufficient 
care of their int reſt in the club, and 
are therefore detrous of having in it 
hereatter 2 repreſentative of their own 
ſex. A citizen who ſubſcribes himſelf 
V. Z. tells me that he has one and 
twenty ſhares in the African company, 
and «ff.rs to bribe me with the odd one 
in cal. he may fucceed Sir Andrew Fe- 
port, wich he thinks would raiſe the 
cre lit of that fund. I have ſeveral let- 
ters doted om Jenny Man's, by gen- 
temen who arc carntiiates for Cap- 
Gm Sentry 's pl ce; „das many from 
2 coffec- h ute in St. Faul's Church- 
yard of uch who wont | 2] vp the va- 
cancy occ ifiont! by the death of my 
worthy friend the charge man, whom I 
can never mention but with a particular 
reſpe t. 

II ving maturely weighed thoſe frye 
ral particwlars, with ihe mary remone 
ftrances that hate been malle to me on 
thi- ſubject, an conl ring how invi- 
dious an office I hol take upon me if I 
make the whole eicttion depend upon 
my ſingle voice, and being unwilling to 
expoſe mylelf to thoſe clamours, winch 
en ſuch an «ccalon will net fal to be 
raiſed againſt me fer partiaiity, infuſtice, 
corruption, and cther qualities which 
my nature abhors, I have formed to my - 
ielf ine project of a club as follows. 

I have thoug't of iTiing out writs to 
all and every of the clubs that are eſta- 
bliſhed in the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, requiring them to choote 
out of their reſpective bodies 2 perion of 
the greateſt merit, and to retura his 
name to me hefore Lady-day, at which 
time I intend to fit „pon buſineſs. 

By this means I have reaſon to hope, 
that the club over which I ſhall preſide 
will he the very flower and quinteſſence 
of all other clubs. I have communi- 


cated this my project to none but a par- 
ticular friend of mine, whom I have ca- 
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lebratet twi e or thiice for his dir nets 
in that kind of wit which is conmuniy 
known by the name of a pun. Theory 
ohjection he makes to it is, that 1 (hall 
rae up enemics to myſelf if I a& with 
to regal an air; and that my detraftors, 
inſte?.1 of giving me the uſual title of 
SpeQator, will be apt to call me th- 
king of Ciubs. 

But to proceed on my intended pro- 
je ct: it is very well known that I at fir 
tet forth in this work with the character 
of 1 ſilent man; and I think I hav» % 
well preſerved my taciturnity, that I de 
net remember to have violated it with 
three ſentgnces in the ſpace of almc# 
two vears. As a monoſyljable is my 
del:ght, I have made very few excu 
ſions in the converſations which 1 hav, 
reliterl, beyond a Yes or a No. By 1; 
means my revders have loſt many god 
things which I have had in my heart, 
tough Leid not care for uttering them, 

Now, in order to diverſify my cha- 
rater, and to ſew the world how wel! 
I] can talk if I have a mind, I hee 
tzoughts of being very Icquacious 1. 
the club which I have now under on 
ſ:ileration. But that I may proceed th. 
more regularly in this affair, I debor, 
upon the frit meeting of the ſaid club, 
to have my mouth opened in form; in- 
tending to regulate myſelf in this parti- 
cular by a certain ritual which TI hare 
by me, that contains all the ceremonie: 
which are practiſed at the opening ©: 
the mouth of a cardinal. I have like- 
wile examined the forms which were 
uſed of old by Pythagoras, when an) 
of his ſcholars, after an apprenticeſhip 
of filence, was made free of his {pcech. 
In the mean time, as I have of late 
found my name in foreign. gaettes upon 
leſs occaſions, I queſtion not hut in thei: 
next articles from Great Britain, they 
will inform the world, that the Specta- 
tor's mouth is to be cpened on the 
twenty-fifth of March next. I my 
perhaps publiſh a very uſeful paper * 
that time of the proceedings in that 40. 
lemnity, and of the perions who t{hz.! 
aſſiſt at it. But of this more hereatte”. 
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„*. 3PEFCTATOR, 

ST7THEN men of worti.y and ex- 
* xx ing geniuſes have abliged 
the world with beautiful and inſtructtee 
writings, it is in the nature of gratitude 
that praiſe ſhouid be returned them, as 
one proper — reward of their 
merformances, Nor has mankind ever 
been fo degenerately funx, but they 
have made this return, and even when 
they have not been wrought up by the 
vencrous endenvonr to as to receive the 
advantages del.gned by it, This praiſe, 
which aritzs fir{t in the mauch of parti- 
cular pertons, (ſpreads and laſts accord. 
int to the mer't of authers; and when 
„tus meets with a ful! fucce!;, changes 
it's denomination, and is called Fame. 
They who have happily arrived at this, 
are, even while they live, inffamed by 
the acknowledgements of others, and 
tired on to new undertakings for the 
it of mankind, notwithttanding the 

traction which fome abject tempers 
wont caſt upon them: but when they 
d-ceaſe, their characters being freed 
from the ſhadow wich envy laid them 
unter, begin to mine out with grtater 
enddor; their ſpirits furvive in their 
works; they are admitted into rhe high- 
et company, and they continue plealing 
141 in tructing polterity from age to 
age. Some of the beſt gain a character, 
by being able to ſhew that they are no 
rangers to them; and others obtain a 
nee warmth to labour for the happineſs 
an eaſe of mankind, from a reflection 
unon thole honcurs which are paid to 
i'r ment ories. 

The thought of this took me up as I 
turned over thoſe epigrams which are 
the remains of tcveral of the wits of 
Greece, and perecived many dedicated 
'0 the fame of thoſe who had excelled in 
beautiful poetic performances. Where- 
tore in purſuance to my thought, I con- 
cluded to do tomething along with them 
to bring their praiſes into a new i:ght 
ant language, for the encouragement of 


Wole whoſe modeſt tempers may be de- 
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FUNCTIONS Rot commons 

terred by the gar of envy or detraction 
from fair attempts, to which their parts 
1 equal You will 
perccise tles de foilow to be cone 
ceived in the torn of cpitaphs, a fort 
of writing which is whoily fet apart for 
a ſhort-· pointed method of praiſe. 
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ON ORPHEUS, WRITTEN BY ANTI 
PATER. 


No longer, Orpheus, ſhall thy ſacred ſtrains 

Lead ſtones, and trees, and beaſts, along the 
plains; 

No longer ſouth the boiterous winds to ſl-ep, 

Or (ll the billows of the raging deep: 

For thou art gone the muſes mourn'd thy fall 

In ſolemn {trains, thy mother moſt of all. 

Ye mortals, idly for your ſons ye moan, 

It thus a goddeſs couid not ſave her own. 


Ohſerve here, that if we take the fa. 
ble for granted, as it was believed to be 
in that age when the epigram was writ- 
ten, the turn appears to have piety to 
the gods, and a reſigning fpirit in it's 
application. But if we conlider the 
pernt with reſpect to our pretent know- 
ledge, it will be leſs eſteemed; though 
the author himſelf, becauſe he believed 
it, may {till be more valued than any one 
who flould now write with a point of 
the lame nature. 


ON HOMER, BY ALPHEUS OF Arr. 
LENE, 


Still in our ears Andromache complains, 

And {till in fight the fate of Troy remains; 

St il Ajax tights, fill Hector's dragg'd along, 

Such ſtrange inchantment dwells in Homer's 
ſong ; 

Whoſe birth could more than one poor realm 
adorn, 


For all the world is proud that he was born, 


The thought in the firſt part of this is 
natural, and depending upon the force 
of poeſy: in the latter part it looks as if 
it would aim at the hiltory of ſeven 
towns contending for the honour of Ho- 


mer's burth-placez but when you cxpeX 
to 
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do mee“ with that common flory, the Whole ſoul, exalted like a god of u. 

But fhdes by. and rails the whole Among the Mules and the Graces er t- | 
wirll fora ke lt of arbiter which is to 
end ne center en Amony it's teveral This epigram I have opened more thin 
e S any one of the former: the thought to- 
* wards the latter end kemed cloler couch. 
ed, lo as to require an explig atis n. 1 
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zu inſtruction how to leave the public 
vinh a good grace. 


EPITAPHIUM VIVI AUCTORIS. 


1 iC, O viater, ſub lare parvulo 
Coulrins hic eft conditus, hic zacet 
De-ſunftus humani laboris 
Ie ute 7 „e per. 4 1 ve . 25 8 
N indec ara r nitens, 
F. nn inert; nobilis "30g 
Ia Ky nque dil "is popelio 
Diviciis an.mjus boſtise 
” 571 at ill um dicere murtuum, 
1; :9rra jam nunc quantul.: Jagcait? 
Fer empra ſit curit, TIatcr, 
755 "ra ra fo illa levis, precare. 
fert, ſparge breves rolasy 
"wita gaudet mortua fl ribus, 
754%, 5 ed: rait Corina 
un adbuc cinerem calentem. 


THE LIVING AUTHOR'S EPITAPH, 


FROM life's f:perfiuous cares enlarg d, 
His debt of human tvil oifcharg'sd, 

Here Cowley lies, beneath this ſhed, 

Jo every woridly intereſt dead: 

With decent poverty content; 

His hours of eaſe not idly ſpent : 

To fortune's goods a foe proteſs d, 

And hating wealth by all carels'd. 

'Tis ſure he's dead; for, lo! how ſmall 

4 ſpot of earth is now his all! 

Oh ! wiſh that earth may lightly lay, 

And ev'ry care be far away 

Bring flow rs, the ſhort-iiv'd roſes bring, 

To life deceas' d fit offering 

And (weets around the poet ſtrow, 

Whilſt yet with life his aſhes glow. 


The publication of theſe criticiſins 
having procured me the following letter 
trom a very ingenious gentleman, I can- 
rot forbear inſerting it in the volume, 
though it did not come ſoon enough to 
have a place in any of my ſingle papers. 


Mn. SYECTATOR, 
HAY ING read over in your paper, 
Ne prI. fome of the et pig 14ms 
wade by the Grecian wits, in 2 mn. 
dation of their celebrated pocts, 1 could 


not forhear ſending you another, our oft 


the fame collection; which I take to be 
2s great A compument to Homer, as 
any that has yet been paid hin. 

Tie wel 3 Toe. 


17 793.809, &c, 


Who fir? tranſcrib'd the famous F rojſan war, 
And wiſe Ul; ties" act, © ove, malic 
knowa ; 
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For ſince tis certain thine thoſe phemꝭ ate, 
No more let Homer beat they ate luis dn. 


If von think it worthy of a place in 
your peculntions, for zucht I know, 
by that means, it may in time be printed 
as often in Urgliſh, as it has already 
been in Cireck. Ii am, like the reſt of 
the world, Sir, your great admirer, 
4h Dec. G.R, 


The reader mav cv {ore that the ben: 
ty of this eproT; un is bis. rent frem that 
of 2nv in the for Ong An iroyx is 
looked upon as the theft palliative of 

raiſe ; and very often conveys the no- 

left panegvric cn. le r ihe appraronce of 
fatire. Homer is here tremurrty accute 
ed and treed as OY üg. r; 0m hut 
is drawn N the orm of aun cuation 
is certainly, as my corre on ent Oh 
ſerves, the greateſt comp iment ae 
could have been paid to that divine poct. 


DEAR MR. SPECTATOR, 

I Am a gentleman of a pretty good 
fortune, and of a t-mper mupatient 
of any thirg which [ think an injury; 
however, I alw:; + gunrrelled according 
to law, ani inftrad © i attacking my ad- 
verſary by the dangerous method of 
ſword and pilto!, I made my affaults by 
that more {--urc one of writ or warrant, 
T cannot hl telling you, that eicher by 
the juice of my e aules, or the {uperi- 
ority of my coun ſel, I have been gene- 
rally ſucecl isivl; and to my great ſatis- 
faction I can fav it, that by three actions 
of land: r, an half * a dozen treſpaſſes, 
I have for {eyeral vears enjoyed a per- 
fet tranquillity in my reputation and 
eſtate. By thele means allo I have been 
made known to the judges z the ſerieants 
of our circuit are my intimate friends, 
and the ornamental countel pay a very 
profound refpeR to one who has made 
{o great a fig re in the law. Affairs of 
contequence having brought me to toven, 
I lhad the curioſity the other da to viſit 
Welmiuſter Hall z and having placed 
mytelf in one of the court , expected to 
be mott agrecably entertained, After 
the court and cunſe! were, Ww w:th due 
cerewovy, ſeated, wp ſtands a learned 
gend nan, and began—“ When this 
lait tiered before your 
* loxdthipg? the next humbly moved to 
quail an indem z another cemplain- 
ed 1!124t his advetfary had ſnapped a judg- 
ment; the next informed the court = 
"® * TE 


* mn iticr vw 
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his client was ſtripped of his poſſeſſion; 


another be leave to acquaint his 
lordſhip they had been ſaddled with colts. 
At laſt up got a grave ſerjeant, and told 
us his client had been hung up a whole 
term by a writ of error. At this I could 
bear it no longer, but came hither, and 
reſolved to apply myſelf to your honour 
to interpoſe with theſe gentlemen, that 
they would leave off ſuch low and un- 
natural expreſſions : for ſurely though 
the la 


ſubſcribe to hideous French 
and falſe Latin, yet they ſhould let their 
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clients have a little decent and proper 
Engliſh for their money. What man 
that has a value for a good name would 
like to have it ſaid in a public ccurt, 
that Mr. Such- a-ore was * ftripped, 
* faddied, or hung up?” This being 
what has eſcaped your ſpectatorial oh. 
ſervation, be pleaſed to correct ſuch an 
illiberal cant among profeſſed ſpeakers, 
and vou will infinitely oblige your hum. 
ble ſervant, P f 

HITONICU*, 
Jox's Corrxrr-nousr, 

Nov. 28. 


Ne DLIIL. WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3. 


a 


—QUIPREAGRAYAT ARTY* 


INFRA SE POSITAS, EXTINCTUS AMAEBITUR IDE M. 


Hos. Ey. TI, Lo 2. VIX. Is 


FOR THOSE ARE HATED THAT EXCEL THE Rev, 
ALTHOUGH, WHEN DEAD, THEY ARE BELOV'D AND BLEST. 


$ I was tumbling about the town 

the other dav in a hackney-coach, 

and delighting myſelf with buſy ſcenes 

in the thops of each fide of me, it came 

into my head, with no ſmall remorſe, 

that I had not been frequent enough in 

the mention and recommendation of the 
induftrious part of mankind, It very 
naturally, upon this occaſion, touched 
my conicjence in particular, that I had 
not acquitted mylelf to my friend Mr. 
Peter Motteux. That induſtrious man 
of trade, and formerly brother of the 
quill, has dedicated to me a poem upon 
tea. It would injure him, as a man of 
buſnels, if I did not let the world know 
that the author of ſo good verſes writ 
them before he was concerned in traffic. 
In order to expiate my negligence to- 
wards him, I immediately reſolved to 
make him a viſit. I found his ſpacious 
warekouſes filled and adorned with tea, 
Ca and Indian ware. I could ob- 
ſerve a beautiful ordonnance of the 
whole; and ſuch different and conſider- 
able branches of trade carried on, in the 
ſame houle, I exulted in ſeeing diſpoſed 
by a poetical head. In one place were 


expoſcd to view ſilks of various ſhades 
and colours, 1ich brocades, and the 
wealthieſt products of foreign looms. 
Here you might fee the fineſt laces held 
up by the faireſt hands; and there ex- 
amined by the beauteous eyes of the 
buyers, the molt delicate cambrics, 


Cake. 


muſlins, and linens. I could not but 
congratulate my friend on the humble, 
but, I hope, beneficial uſe he had mace 
of his talents, and wiſhed I could le A 
patron to his trade, as he had been 
— to make me of his poetry, The 

oneſt man has, I know, that modct 
deſire of gain which is peculiar to thoie 
who underitand better things than riches; 
and I dare ſay he would be contented 
with much leſs than what is called wealth 
at that quarter of the town which he in- 
habits, and will oblige all his cuſtomers 
with demands agreeable to the modcra- 
tion of his deſires. 

Among other omiſſions of which I 
have heen alſo guilty, with relation to 
men of induſtry of a ſuperior order, I 
mult acknowledge my filence towards 3 
poem frequently incloſed to me by 

- Renatus Harris, organ - builder. 
The ambition of this art:ficer is to erect 
an organ in St. Paul's cathedral, over 
the welt door, at the entrance into the 
body of the church, which in art and 
magnificence ſhall tranſcend any work 
1 that kind ever before invented. 

ie propoſal in, perſpicuous language 
ſets forth the Ran — ach 
a performance would be to the Britiſh 
name, as well as that it would apply 
the power of ſounds, in a manner more 
amazingly forcible than, perhaps, has 
yer been known, and I am ſure to an 


end much more worthy. Had the vaſt 
| ſums 
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tuns which have been laid out upon 

ras without ikill or conduct, and to 
no other purpoſe but to faſpend or vi- 
tate our underſtandings, been diſpoſed 
this way, we ſhould now perhaps have had 
an engine ſo formed as to ſtrike the minds 
of half the people at once in a place of 
worlhip with a forgettulneſs of preſent 
care and calamity, and a hope of endlets 
rapture, joy, and hallelujah hereafter. 

When I am doing this juſtice, I am 
nat to forget the beſt mechanic of my 
acquaintance, that uſeful ſervant to ſci- 
ance and knowledge, Mr. John Row- 
ley; but I think Llay a great obligation 
oa the public by acquainting them with 
his propoſals for a pair of new globes. 
After his preamble, he promites in the 
tad propoſals that, 


In the Celeſtial Globe, 

Care ſhall be taken that the fixed ſtara 
be placed according to the true longituile 
and latitude, from the many and correct 
obſervations of Hevelius, Caſſini, Mr. 
Flamſtead, reg. aſtronomer, Dr. Halley, 
Savilian profeſſor of geometry in Oxon; 
and from whatever elſe can be procured 
to render the globe more exact, inſtruc- 
tive, and uſeful. 

That all the conſtellations be drawn 
in 2 curious, new, and particular man- 
ner; each ſtar in ſo juſt, diſtin, and 
conſpicuous a proportion, that it's mag- 
nitude may be readily known by bare 
inſpection, according to the different 
light and ſizes of the ſtars. That the 
track or way of ſuch comets as have 
been well obſerved, but not hitherto ex- 
preſſed in any globe, be carefully deli- 
neated in this. 


In the Terreſtrial Globe, 1 

That by reaſon the deſcriptions for- 
merly made, both in the Engliſh and 
Dutch great globe, are erroneous, Alia, 
Africa, and America, be drawn m a 
manner wholly new; by which means 
it is to be noted that the undertakers 
will be obliged to alter the latitude of 
tome places in 10 degrees, the longiru le 
of others in 20 degrees; befides which 
great and neceffary alterations, there 
are many remarkable countries, cities, 
towns, rivers, and lakes, omitted in 
other globes, inſerted here according to 
the belt diſcoveries made by our late na- 
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vigators. Laiſtly, that tne conrſe of the 
trade-winds, the monſoous, and other 
winds periodically ſhifring hetween tlie 
tropics, be viſibly expreſſed. 

Now m regard that this undertaking 
is of ſo univerſal uſe, as the advance- 
ment of the moſt neceſſary parts of rhe 
mathematics, as well as tending to the 
honour of the Britiſh nation, and that 
the charge of carrying it on is very ex- 
penſive ; it is defired that all gentlemen 
who are willing to promote ſo great 4 
work, will be pleated to ſubſcribe on the 
following conditions. 

1. The undertaktrs engage to furnih 
each ſubſcriber with a celeſtial and ter- 
reſtrial globe, each of thirty inches dia- 
meter, in all reſpedts curiouſly adorne d, 
the ſtars gilded, the capital cities plain- 
ly diitinguiſhed, the frames, meridi- 
ans, hor: :ons, hour- circles and indexes, 
ſo exactly finiſhe.l up, and accurately 
divide, that a pair of thele globes will 
really appear, in the judgment of eny 
dliſintereited and intelligent perſon, worth 
fifteen pounds more than will be de- 
manded for them by the undertakers. 

11. Whoſoever will be plenied to ſub- 
ſcribe, and pav twenty fle pounds in 
the manner following for 2 pair of theſe 
globes, either for their own uſe, or to 
preſent them to any college in the uni- 
veriities, or any public library or ſchools, 
ſhall have his coat of arms, name, title, 
ſeat, or place of reſidence, &c. inſerted 
in ſome convenient place of the globe. 

111. That every ſubſcriber do at firſt pay 
down the ſum of ten pounds, and fifteen 
pounds more upon the delivery of each 
pair of globes perfectly fitted up. And 
that the ſaid globes be delivered within 
twelve months, aftcr the number of 
thirty ſubſcribers be compleated ; and 
that the ſubſeribers be ſerve:l with lohes 
in the order in which they fubſcribed. 

Iv. That a pair of theſe globes ſhall 
not hereafter be Id to any perion but 
the ſubſcribers under thirty pounds. 

V. That if there be not thirty fab + 
ſcrihers within four months, after the 
firſt of December, i712, the money paid 
mall be returned on demand by Mr. 
John Warner, goldſmith, near Temple 
Bar, who ſhall receive and pay the fame 
according to the above-mentioned ar- 
ticles. 


* Ne 


RE fred which I pubiitied on 
Monday lad has brought me in 
ſeveral packets of letters. Among the 
rt } have received one from a certain 
p: 0jector, heran atter having repretent- 
ed, th it in ali probal;;lity the fulemmity of 
opening my mouth will draw other a 
erat confluence of bcholders, he pro- 
pets to me the hicing of Statione:s Hall 
for ihe more convenicnt exhibiting of 
that public ceremony. Ho wderiakes 
to be at the charge of it himte l, pro- 
vice he me, have the erecting of gal- 
lerics on geen ue, and the letting of 
them o. uad OCC on. I have 3 
latter awo tem a beck teller, petitioning 
mein aver humble manner, that he may 
have the printing ot the ſpeech which I 
ul make to the atlembiy upon the firſt 
opening of my mouth. I am informed 
from all parts, that there are great can- 
vaflings in the teveral clubs about town, 
upon the chuſing cf a proper perſon to 
at with me on thule arduous affairs to 
which I have ſummoned them. Three 
clubs have aiready proceeded to election, 
whereof one has made a double return. 
If I nnd that my enemies ſhall take ad- 
vantage of my hlence to begin hoſtilities 
upon me, or if any other exigency of 
atfairs may lo require, fince I fee elec- 
ions in ſo great a torwardneſs, we may 
poſſibly meet vetore the day appointed; 
or if matters go on to my ſatisfaction, I 
may perhaps put off the meeting to a 
turther day: but of this public notice 
ſhall be given. 

In the mean time, I muſt confeſs that 
I am not a littie gratified and obliged 
by that concern Which appears in this 
great city upon my preſent deſign of lay- 
ing Gown this paper. It is likewite with 
mucn Crisfattion, that I find ſome of 
the moſt ouilying parts of the kingdom 
alarmed upon ti is occaſion, having re- 
ceived letters to expoſtulate with me 
about it from ſeveral of my readers of 
the remoteſt boroughs of Great Britain. 
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Ne DLIII. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 


NEC LUGCICCE PUDET, SED NON INCIDFRE LUDUM, 


Hor. Er. 110. 1. 1. VER, 36. 


ONCE TO BE WITD, 15 $0 SUCH FOUL DISGRACE 
SUT rs 0 5TALL TO RUN THE FRANTIC RACE. 


Caren. 


Among theſe I am very well pleafed wii 
a letter dated from Berwick upon Tweed, 
wherein my correſpondent compares the 
ofhce, which I have for ſome time exe- 
cuted in theſe realms, to the weeding vt 
a great garden; which, ſays he, it is 
not ſufficient to weed once for all, and 
afterwards to give over, but that the 
work mult be continued daily, or the 
ſame ſpots of ground which are cleared 
for a while, will in a little time be over - 
run as much as ever. Another gentle 
man lays before me ſeveral enormit:-: 
that are already ſprouting, and which 
he believes will diſcover themſelves in 
their growth immediately after my dii- 
appearance. There is no doubt, ſays 
he, but the ladies heads will ſhoot up 
© as ſoon as they know they are nv 
© longer under the Spectator's eye; and 
© I have already ſeen ſuch monſtrous 
© broad-brimmed hats under the arms 
© of foreigners, that I queſtion not but 
they will overſhadow the iſland within 
© a month or two after the dropping ot 
« your paper.” But among all the let - 
ters which are come to my hands, there 
is none ſo handfomely written as the 
following one, which I am the mor: 
pleaſed with as it is ſent me from gen- 
tlemen who belong to a body which 1 
ſhall always honour, and where, I can- 
not ſpeak it without a ſecret pride, m. 
ſpeculations have met with a very kind 
reception. It is uſual for poets, upon 
the publiſhing of their works, to print 
before them ſuch copies of verſes as have 
been made in their praiſe. Not that 
you mult imagine they are pleaſed with 
their own commendations, but becauſe 
the elegant compoſitions of their friends 
ſhould not be loſt. I muſt make the 
ſame apology for the publication of the 
enſuing letter, in which I have ſuppreſſ- 
ed no part of thoſe praiſes that are given 
my ſpeculations with too laviſh and 
good-natured a hand; though my cor- 
reſgoudents can witncis tor me, _ 
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aher times J have generally blotted ont 
thoſe parts in the letters which I have 
received from them. 0 


OXFORD, NOV. 235. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 
1* ſpite of your invincible filence you 
have found out a method of being the 
moſt agreeable companion in the world; 
that kind of converſation which vou 
hold with the town, has the good tor- 
mne of being always pleaſing to the 
men of taſte and leiſure, and never 
offenſive to thoſe of hurry and bufn-1s, 
You are never heard, but at what Ho. 
race calls dextro tempore, and have the 
happineſs to obſerve the politic rule, 
which the ſame diſcerning author gave 
bis friend, when ke en'vined him to de- 
ver his book to Augultus— 


5; vad, fi lætut crit, f derigne pet. 
EP. 4111. I. 1. »A. 3. 
When vezing cares are fed, 
When well, when merry, when he ac torcad, 
CRkEEtCH. 


You never begin to talk, but when p-0- 
ple are deſirous to hear yo; and f 
my one to be out of humour until pou 
leave off. But I am led unawares into 
refleQions foreign to the original de- 
izn of this epiſtle; which was to let 
vou know, that ſome unfcigned ad- 
mirers of your inimitable papers, who 
could, without any flattery, greet you 
with the lalutation uſed to the eaſtern 
monarchs, viz. ©* O Spec, live for ever“ 
have lately been under the ſame appre- 
henſions with Mr. Philo-Spec; that the 
haite you have made to diſpatch your 
beit friends portends no long duration 
to your own ſhort viſage. We coull 
not, indeed, find any ju't grounds for 
complaint m the method you took to 
chilſolve that venerable body: no, the 
world was not worthy of your Divine. 
Will Honeycomb could not, with any 
reputation, live fingle any longer. It 
was high time for the Templar to turn 
aimſelt to Coke: and Sir Roger dying 
was the wiſeſt thing he ever did in his 
lite. It was, however, matter of great 
rief to us, to think that we were in 


«anger of loſing fo elegant an! valuable 
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an entertainment. And we cou rot, 
without ſorrow, reflect that we were 
likely to have nothing to interrupt our 
ſips im the morning, and tor tn{pend our 
coftec in mid- ai, between ovr lips and 
r:ht-car, but the ordinary toala ct news- 
pavers. We revlycd, theretore, not 
to part with vor! to, But ſince, io make 
ute of your n alluton, the cherries 
beam now to creud the market, and 
ther teens ahngſt over, we coninited 
our future enioyments, and endeavoured 
to make the cxquitite plate that de- 
Licious fruit gave our tate as luſting as 
we conld, and by drying them protract 
their fry beyond ns natural date. We 
own tut thus they have nat a flivour 
equal to bat of their juicy bloom; but 


vet, who this diſadramape, they pigue 
the palate, aud conte the ſalver better 
than any oer finit at ic's farlk appears 
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| IS VE A NUMeo 
Her of us uno hav 


e begun Your works 
afteſh, and mect two nights in the week 
in order to gi vou ares ring. Wie 
Fever come te: <. 
Your health. 
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any other club h terer, not excepting 
even that of Ugly Faces. We have ore 
mani ſeſt advantage over that renowneti 
ſacivty, with rept to lr. Spectator's 
company. For though they may brag, 
that you {ometimes make your pertoral 
appearance amongſt them, it is impoſe 
üble they ſhould ever get a word from 
vou, whereas you are with us the te- 
verſe of what Pine lria would have his 
miſtreſs be in his r:92/'s company 
Preſent in your abtence.“ We make 
you talk as much and as long as we 
pleaſe; and let me tell you, you ſeldom 
hold your tongue for the whole evening, 
I promiie myſelf you will look with an 
eye of favour upon a mecting which 
owes it s criginal to à mutual emulation 
among it's members, who ſhall ſhew 
tie molt profound reſpect tor your pa- 
per; not but we have a very great value 
tor your perſon: and I dare fay you 
can no where find four more hnce:e ad- 
mirers, and humhle ſervants, than 


e. G. „. Bs To 
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THE SFECTATOR; 


Ne DLIV. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5. 


TEXNTANDA VIA EST, QUA ME QUOQUE POSSTM 


TOLLERKE HUMO, VICTOKRQUE VIREUM VOLITARE PER ORA., 


VIS. GzoRG. 111. v. 7. 


NEW WAYS I MUST ATTEMPT, MY GROTELING NAME 


TO RAISE ALOFT, AND WING MY FLIGHT TO FAME. 


Am obliged for the following effay, 

as well as for that which lays down 
the rules of Tully for pronunciation 
and action, to the ingenious author of a 
poem juſt publiſhed, intitu.ed, An Ode 
* to the Creator of the World, occa- 
© fioned by the Fragments of Orpheus.” 


Tf is a remark made, as I remember, 
by a celebrated French author, that 
No man ever puſhed his capacity ſo 
far as it was able to extend.” I thall 
not inquire whether this atlertion be 
ſtrictly true. It may ſuffice to lay, that 
men of the greateſt application and ac- 
quirements can look back upon many 
vacant ſpaces, and neglected parts of 
time, which have flipped away from 
them unemployed; and there is hardly 
any one conſidering perſon in the world, 
but is apt to fancy with himſelf, at ſoine 
time or other, that if his life were to 
begin again, he could fill it up better. 
The mind is molt provoked to caſt 
on itſelf this ingenuous reproach, when 
the examples of ſuch men are preſented 
to it, as have far outſhot the generality 
of their ſpecies in learning, arts, or any 
valuable improvements. 
One of the moſt extenſive and im- 
| ng mm we have had any in- 
nce of in our own nativn, or in any 
other, was that of Sir Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam. This great man, by 
an extraordinary force of nature, com- 
s of thought, and indefatigable ſtudy, 
4 amaſſed to himſelf ſuch ſtores of 
knowledge as we cannot look upon 
without amazement. His capacity ſeems 
to have graſped all that was revealed in 
books before his time; and not fatisfied 
with that, he began to ſtrike out new 
tracks of ſcience, too many to be tra- 
velled over by any one man, in the 
compaſs of the longeſt life. Theſe, 
therefore, he could only mark down, 
like imperfect ceaſtings in maps, or 
ſuppoſed points of land, to he further 
Covered and aſcertained by the in- 
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duſtry of after - ages, who ſhould pro- 
ceed upon his notices or conjectures. 

The excellent Mr. Boyle was the per- 
fon who ſeems to have been deſigned by 
nature to ſucceed to the labours and in- 
quiries of that extraordinary genius I 
have juſt mentioned. By innumerable 
experiments he, in a great meaſure, 
filled up thoſe plans and outlines of 
lcience, which his predeceſſor had ſketch. 
ed out. His life was ipent in the pur- 
luit of nature, through a great variety 
of torms and changes, ml in the moit 
rational, as well as devout adoration of 
it's Divine Author. 

It would be impoſſible to name many 
perſons who have extended their capa- 
cities as far as thele two, in the ſtudics 
they purſued ; but my learned readers, 
on this occaſion, will naturally turn 
their thoughts to a third, who is yet 
living, and is likewiſe the glory of our 
own nation. The improvements which 
others had made in natural and mathe- 
matical knowledge have fo vaſtly in- 
creaſed in his hands, as to afford at 
once a wonderful inftance how great 
the capacity is of a human foul, and 
how inexhauſtible the ſubje& of it's in- 
quiries; ſo true is that remark in Holy 
Writ, that Though a wile man leck 
to find out the works of God from thc 
© beginning to the end, yet ſhall he not 
© be able to do it.” 

I cannot help mentioning here one 
character more, of a different kind indeed 
from theſe, yet ſuch a one as may ſerve to 
ſhew the wonderful force of nature and 
of application, and is the moſt ſingular 
inſtance of an univerſal genius I have 
ever met with. The perſon I mean is 
Leonardo da Vinci, an Italian painter, 
deicended from a noble family in Tul- 
cany, about the beginning of the 11+ 
teenth century. In his profeſſion ot 
hiſtory-painting he was ſo great a ma- 
ſer, that — — affirmed he excelled 
all who went before him. It is certain 
that he raiſed the envy of Michael a 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


lo, who was his conte:nporary, and 
that from the ſtudy of his works Ra- 
phael himſelf learned his beſt manner 
of deſigning. He was a maſter too in 
ſculpture and architecture, and (k:]ful 
in anatomy, mathematics, and mecha- 
nics. The aquedu&t from the river 
Adda to Milan, is mentioned as a work 
of his contrivance. He had learned 
ſeveral languages, and was acquainted 
with the ſtudies of hiſtory, philoſophy, 
poetry, and muſic, Though it is not 
neceſſary to my preſent purpoſe, I can- 
not but take notice, that all who have 
writ of him mention likewiſe his r- 
fection of body. The inſtances of his 
ſtrength are almoſt incredible. He is 
deſcribed to have been of a well · formed 
perſon, and maſter of all genteel exer- 
ciles. And laſtly, we are told that his 
moral qualities were agreeable to his 
natural and intellectual endowments, 
and that he was of an honeſt and gene- 
tous mind, adorned with great ſweetneſs 
of manners. I might break off the 
account of him here, but I imagine it 
will be an entertainment to the curioſity 
of my readers, to find fo remarkable a 
character diſtinguiſhed by as remark- 
able a circumſtance at his death. The 
fame of his works having gained him 
an univerſal efteem, he was invited to 
the court of France, where, after ſome 
time, he fell ſick; and Francis the Firſt 
coming to lee him, he raifed himſelf in 
his bed to acknowledge the honour 
which was done him by that viſit, The 
king embraced him, and Leonardo 
fainting at the ſame inſtant, expired in 
the arms of that great monarch. _ 

It is impoſſible to attend to ſuch in- 
ſtances as theſe, without being raiſed 
into a contemplation on the wonderful 
nature of an human mind, which is 
capable of ſuch progreſſions in know- 
> = and can contain ſuch a variety 
of ideas without perplexity or confuſion. 
How reaſonable 1s it from hence to infer 
it's divine original? And whiltt we find 
unthinking matter endued with a na- 
tural r to laſt for ever, unleſs an- 
nihilated by Omnipotence, how abſurd 
would it be to imagine, that a being ſo 
much ſuperior to it ſhould not have the 
lame privilege * i 

At the ſame time it is very ſurpriſing, 
when we remove our thoughts from 
ſuch inſtances as I have mentioned, to 
conſider thoſe we fo frequently meet 
with in the accounts of barbarous na- 
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tions among the Indians; where we find 
numbers of people who ſcarce ſhew the 
firſt glimmerings of reaſon, and cem to 
haye tew ideas above thoſe of ſenſe and 
appetite, Thele, methinks, appear like 
large wills, or vaſt uncultivated tracts 
of human nature; and when we com- 
pare them with men of the moſt exalted 
characters in arts and learning, we find 
it difficult to believe that they are crea- 
tures of the fame ſpecies. 

Some are of opinion that the ſouls of 
men are all naturally equal, and that the 
great diſparity we ſo often obſerve 
ariſes from the different organization or 
ſtructure of the bodies to which they 
are united. But whatever conſtitutes 
this firſt diſparity, the next great dif- 
ference which we find between men in 
their ſeveral acquire,nents is owing to 
accidental differences in their education, 
fortunes, or courſe of life. The foul 
is a kind of rough diamond, which 
requires art, lahour, and time to po- 
liſh it. For want of which, many 2 
good natural genius is lott, or lies un- 
taſhioned, like a jewel in the mine. 

One of the ſtrongeſt incitements to 
excel in ſuch arts and accomp iſhments 
as are in the higheſt eſteem among men, 
is the natural paſſion which the mind of 
man has for glory; which, though it 
may be faulty in the exceſs of it, ovght 
by no means to be diſcoumaged. Per- 


haps tome n.oraliſts are too ſevere in 


beating down this principle, which ſeems 
to be a ſpring implanted by nature to 
give motion to all the latent powers of 
the ſoul, and is always obſerved to exert 
itſelf with the greatelt force in the moſt 
generous diſpoſitions. The men whoſe 
characters have ſhone the brighteſt among 
the ancient Romans, appear to have 
been ftrongly animated by this paſſion. 
Cicero, whoſe ler ing and ſes vices to 
his country are fo ell known, was in- 
famed by it to an cxtravogaut degree, 
and warmly preſſes Lvcceius, why was 
compoſing a hiſtory o tho times, to 
be very particular and zralous in iclat- 
ing the ſtory of his con ulſhip; and to 
execute it ſpeedilv, that ne might have 
the pleaſure of enjoying in his ute-time 
ſome part of the honour which he fore- 
faw would be paid to his memory. This 
was the ambition of a great mind; but 
he is faulty in the degree of it, and can- 
not refrain from ſoliciting the hiftorian 
upon this occaſion to regle& the ſtrict 
laws of hiſtory, and in praiſing him, 
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© ecen to exceed the hounds of truth.“ 
The vounger Pliny app cars to have had 
the time poſſum tor tame, but accom- 
pavied with greater chattenets and wo- 
deitv. His ingenuous u aner of owne 
ing it to 2 friemt, who nad prompied 
him to undertake ſome oveat work, is 
exquititeiy beautiful, and rats im to 
a certain grande: above the imenmgtion 
of vanity. I muſi contets, i 
© that nothing emp'or; my trougiis 
© more than the deur | ove of pe- 
© tuating my Nime Which mommy oe 
nion is a deſigu woithy of a nan, at 
© kaſt of ſuch 2 one, who being con- 
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© {cious of no guile, 1s not afraid tox 
0 remenibored hy poſter!ty,” 

thin lought not io conchide, w; 
out intereling ail wy readers in the (1 
Aer this difcourte: I ſhall theiit 
lay it down as a maxim, that thous! 
all are nei capable of ſhining mlearnia; 
or the politer arts; vet * every one 
ergeiing in encthi, 
The font has in ius reſpect a certain; 
vegetative pownry winel cannot lie who! 
by ee, If it is not laid out ard oi 
tivsted inta a tet ular and beanie 
garen, it With it itteit mot up in wett 
or Keovers of 4 wilder growth. 
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KESPUE QUID NON E5 


Peas. SAT. Iv. VER. ft. 


LAY Tz FICTITIOUS CHARACTER ASIDE, 


LL the rom bers of the imugir ry 
lociety winch were deleted in 

my firſt par-rs, having diſappeared one 
after another, it is high time ter the 
Spectator himſelf to go off the ſtage. 
But, now I am to take m leave, I am 
under much greater anxiciv than I have 
known for the work of any day fince I 
undertook this province. It is much 
more difficult to converie with the world 
in a real than a periovated character, 
That might paſs for humour in the 
Spectator, which would look like arro- 
gance in a writer who fects h's name to 
his work. The fictitious perſon might 
contemn thoſe who difapproved him, 
and extol his own performances, with- 
out giving offence. He might aſſume 
a mock-authority, without being looked 
upon as vain and conceited, The 
praiſes or cenſures of himſelf fall only 
upon the creature of his imagination; 
and if any one finds fault with him, the 
author may reply with the philoſopher 
of old—* Thou doft but beat the cate 
of Anaxarchus.* When I ſpeak in 
my own private ſentiments, I cannot 
but addreſs my elf to my readers in a 
more ſubmiſſive manner, and with a 'uft 
gratitude, for the kind reception which 
they have given to thefe daily papers 
that have been pubi:ſhed for almoult the 
ſpace of two ycars laſt paſt. 
I hope the apology I — made as to 
the licence allowable to a fergned cha- 
raſter, may excuſe any thing which has 


deen laid in theic diſcourſes of the Spec. 


tz'or znd his works; but the impurt-- 
tion of the groflett vanity would tf: 
dell upon me, if I did not give fon; 
account by what means I was c rale 
to keep up the {pirit of ſo long an! p. 
proved a performance. All the papers 
marked with a C, an L, an I, or an O. 
that is to tay, all the papers hic 1 
have diſtinguiſhed by any letter in be 
name of the muſe CLIO, were giver. 
me by the gentleman of whoſe afliſtancz 
I formerly boaſted in the preface an © 
concluding leaf of my Tatleis. I an 
indeed much more proud of his lor g 
continued friendſhip, than I ſhould e 
of the fame of being thought the autho. 
of any writings which he himtelf is c2- 
able of producing. I remember . 
12 the Tender Huſband, I toi. 
him there was nothing I fo ardent'y 
wiſhed, as that we might ſome time ©: 
other publiſh a work written by us both, 
which ſhould bear the name of the Mc 
nument, in memory of our friend{iup, 
I heartily with what I have done h. 
was as honorary to that ſacred name, a 
learning, wit, and hnfnanity, rende: 
thoſe pieces which I have taught the 
reader how to diſtinguiſh for his. Wh": 
the play above-mentioned was laſt ad 
there were ſo many applauded ſtrokts 
it which I had from the ſame hand, ti. 
I thought very meanly of myſelf that L 
have never publicly acknowledged them. 
After I have put other friends upon inn. 
portuning him to publiſh dramatic, © 
well as other writings he has by = . 
1414 
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end what I think I am obliged to 
{:v on this head, by giving my reader 
dus hint for the better judging of my 
pr Auctions, that the beſt comment 
upon them would he an account when 
the patron to the Tender Huſband was 
m England, or abroad. 

The reader will alſo find ſome papers 
which are marked with the letter X, tor 
which he is obliged to the ingemous 
centleman who diverted the town with 
the epilogue to the Diſtreſſed Mother. 
I might have owned thele feveral papers 
with the free conſent of theſe gentlemen, 
who did not write them with a deſign 
ot being known for the authors. But 
25 a candid and fincere behaviour ought 
to be preferred to all other conhdera- 
tions, I would not let my heart reproach 
me with the conſciouſneſs of having ac- 
quired a praiſe which is not my right, 

The other aſſiſtances which I have 
124, have been conveved by letter, ſome- 
umes by whole papers, and other times 
by ſhort hints from unknown hands. 
have not been able to trace favours 
of this kind with any certainty, but to 
the following names, which I place in 
tic order wherein I received the obliga- 
tion; though the firſt I am going to 
rame can hardly be mentioned in a lit 
wherein he would not deſerve the pre- 
cedence. The perſons to whom I am 
to make theſe acknowledgments are, 
Mr. Henry Martin, Mr. Pope, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Carey of New College ia 
Oxford, Mr. Tickell of Queen's in 
the ſame univerſity, Mr. Parnelle, and 
Mr. Euſden of Trinity in Cambridge. 
Thus, to ſpeak in the language of my 
late friend Sir Andrew Freeport, I have 
balanced my accounts with all my cre- 
mors for wit and learning. But as 
thele excellent performances would not 
have ſeen the light without the means 
of this paper, I may ſtill arrogate to my- 
ſelf the merit of their being communi- 
cated to the public. 

I have nothing more to add, but hav- 
ng {welled this work to five hundred 
an! fitty- five papers, they will be diſ- 
pole} into ſeven volumes, 3 of which 
we already publiſhed, andi the three 
others in the preſs. It will not be de- 
manded of me why I nov. leave off, 
though I muſt own myſe:: ubliged to 
pie an account to the town of my time 

reafter; fince I retire when their par- 
uality to me is fo great, that an echtion 
vt the former volumes of Spec ators of 
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above nine thouſand each book is al- 
realy fold off, and the tax on each half- 
ſhect has brought into the Stamp-otfice, 
one week with another, above twenty 
pounds a week ariſing from this ſingle 
paper, notwithſtanding it at firſt reduced 
it to let. than half the number that was 
uſually printed before this tax was laid. 

I humbly beſcech the continuance of 
this inclination to favour what I may 
hereafter produce, and hope I have in 
my occurrences of hfe taſted fo deeply 
of pain and {orrow, that J am proot 
againſt much more proſperous circum- 
ſtances than any advantages to which 
my own induttry can poſſibly exalt me. 
I am, my good-natured reader, your 
moſt obedieut, moſt obliged humble 
ſervant, RiCHARD STEEL. 


F.s valete et pluudicc: TEA. 

The following letter regards an in- 
genious ſet of gentlæmen, who have dove 
me the honour to make me c of their 
locicty. 

bre. 4, 1712. 

MR. SPECTATOR, 

HE academy of painting, lately 

eſtabliſhed in London, haeing dane 
you and themſelves the huacur to chuſe 
you one of their directore; that noble 
and lively art, which before was in- 
titled to your regard as a Sp-Ctator, hog 
an additional claim to you, and you 
ſeem to be under a double ohligation to 
take tome care of her in:eret's, 

The honour of cur country is alſo 
concerned in the matter 1 am going to 
lay before you: we, and perhaps uther 
nations as well as we, hare 2 national 
falte humility as well as a national vam 
glory; and though we bouic ourſelves 
to excel all the world in things wherein 
we are outdone abron!, in her tings 
we attribute to others 2 {uperurity winel 
we ourſelves poileſs. I his 1s what is 
done, particularly in the art of portrait 
or fice- painting. 

Painting is an art of a vait extent, 
too great by much for any mortal man 
to he in full paſſ nion of, in all it's parts 
it is enough if any one ſuccted in paint- 
ing ſices, hiſtory, battles, landſk.ps, tea- 
picecs, fruit, flowers, or drolls, &c. 
Nav. no man ever wis eve ent in all. 
the branches, dong many 12 number, 
of thete ſeveral acts, for a diſtinct irt J 
take upon me iv call every one of £1008 
k&veral klads of punting. 
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And as one may be a good landſkip 
inter, but unable to paint a face or a 
iſtory tolerably well, and ſo of the reit; 
one nation may excel in tome kinds of 
painting, and other kinds may thrive 
better in other climates. 

Italy may have the preference of all 
other nations for hiſtory- painting; Hol- 
land for drolls, and a neat finithed man- 
ner of working; France for gay, janty, 
fAutrering pictures; and England for 
portraits: hut to give the konour of 
every one of theſe kinds of painting to 
any one of thoſe nations on account of 
their exce!lence in any of theſe parts of 
It, is like adjudging the prize ot heroic, 
drammic, lyric, or burleſque poetry, to 
aim who has done well in any one cf 
mem. 

Where there ate the greateſt geniuſes, 
and moſt halps and enconragements, it 
is rcatonable to fuppote an art will ar- 
tive to the greatett perfection: by this 
rule let us conſider our own country 
with reſpect to facz-hainting. No na- 
tion in the work! delizhts ſo much in 
having their on, or triends, or rela- 
tions pictures; whether from their na- 
tonal good- nature, or having a love to 
painting, and not being encouraged in 
the great article of religious pictures, 
which the purity of cur worſhip refuſes 
the free uſe of, or from whatever other 
cauſe. Our helps are not inferior to 
thoſe of any other people, but rather 
they arc greater; for what the antique 
flatues and bas-reliefs which Italy en- 
yoys are to the hiſtory- painters, the beau- 
titul and noble faces with which Eng- 
land is confeſſed to abound, are to fare- 
painters ; and beſides we have the great- 
eſt number of the works ot the beſt 
maſters in that kind of any people, not 
without a competent number of thoſe 
of the mot excellent in every other part 
of painting. And for encouragzment, 
the wealth and generoſity of the Engliſh 
nation affords that in ſuch a degree, as 
artiſts have no reaſon to complain. 

And accordingly in fact, face-paint- 
ing is no where to well pertormed as in 
England : I know not whether it has 
lain in your way to obſerve it, but I have, 
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and pretend to be a tulerable judge. 
have feen what is done abroad, and can 
aſſure you, that the honour of th:- 
branch of painting is juſtly due to u:. 
I appeal to the judicious obſervers fo 
the truth of what I aſſert. If foreigner. 
have oftentimes, or even for the mot 
part, excelled our natives, it ought 1; 
be imputed to the advan they have 
met with here, joined to their own in. 
genuity and induſtry ; nor has any ont 
nation dittinguiſhed themſelves fo as ta 
raiſe an argument in favour of their 
country; but it is to be obferved that 
neither French nor Italians, nor ar; 
one of either nation, notwithſtanding 2!! 


our prejudices in their favour, have, c: 


evcr had, for any confiderable time, any 
character among us as face - painters, 
This honour is due to our own cour- 
try; an- has been ſo for near an age: 
ſo that inſtead of going to Italy, or elic- 
where, one that deſigns for portrait: 
— ought to ſtudy in Loglane 
ither tuch ſhould come from Holland. 
France, Italy, Germany, Cc. as l 
that intends to practiſe any other kind: 
of painting, ſhould go to thoſe part; 
where it is in greateſt perfection. It i: 
faid the bleſie.l Virgin deſcended trum 
heaven, to fit to St. Luke; I dare ver- 
ture to affirm, that if ſhe ſhould dc:;rs 
another Madona to be painted by th: 
life, ſhe would come to England; an? 
am of opinion that your preſent prc..- 
dent, Sir Godfrey Knelle:, from b. 
improvement fince he arrived in th:: 
kingdom, would perform that office 
better than any foreigner living, Ian 
with all poſſible reſpect, Sir, your mol: 
humble, and molt obedient ſervant, &c 


The ingenious letters ſigned The 
© Weather Glaſs, with ſeveral others, 
were received, but came too late. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


IT had not come to my knowledge. 
when I left off the Spectator, that Io 
feveral excellent ſentiments and agree - 
able pieces in this work to Mr, Ince c: 
Gray's Inn, 

R. STEELE: 


END OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 
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WILLIAM HONEYCOMB, Es. 


HE ſeven former volumes of the Spectator having been dedicated 

to ſome of the moſt celebrated perſons of the age, I take leave 
to inſcribe this eighth and laſt to you, as to a gentleman who hath 
erer been ambitious of appearing in the beſt company. 


You are now wholly retired from the buſy part of mankind, and at 
eiſure to reflect upon your paſt atchievements ; for which reaſon | lool. 
pon you as a perſon very well qualified for a Dedication. 


I may poſſibly diſappoint my readers, and yourſelf too, if I do nat 
endeavour on this occaſion to make the world acquainted with your 
viztues. And here, Sir, I ſhall not compliment you upon your birth, 
rerſon, or fortune; nor any other the like perfections, which you 
poſſeſs whether you will or no: but ſhall only touch upon thofe which 
re of your own acqcuirisg, and in which every one mult allow you 
dave a real merit. 


Your janty air and eaſy motion, the volubility of your diſcourſe, 
the ſuddenneſs of your laugh, the management of your ſnuff. box, 
vith the whiteneſs of your hands and teeth, (which have juſtly gained 
ou the envy of the moit polite part of the male world, and the love 
of the greateſt beauties in the female) are entirely to be aſcribed to 
our own perſonal genius and application. 


You are formed for theſe accompliſhments by a happy turn of na- 
ture, and have fiviſhed yorrſelf in them by the utmoſt improvements 
of art. A man that is defective in either of theſe qualifications (what. 
ever may be the ſecret ambition of his heart) muſt never hope to make 
the figure you have done, among the faſhionable part of his ſpecies. 
t is therefore no wonder, we fee ſuch multitudes of aſpiring young 
men fall ſhort of you in all theſe beauties of your character, notwith- 
anding the ſtudy and practice of them is the whole buſineſs of their 
lives, But I need not tell you that the free and diſengaged behaviour 
ea fine gentleman makes as many aukward beaux, as the eatinets of 

our favourite Waller hath made infipid poets. 


At preſent you are content to aim all your charms at your own 
Pouſe, without farther thought of miſchief to any others of the ſex. 
know you had formerly a very great contempt for chat pedantic race 
& Sortals, who call themſelves philoſophers; any vet, to vour ho. 
ur be it ſpoken, there is not a ſage of them all could have better 
ed up to their precepts in one of the molt important points of life: 
| mean in that generous diſregard of popular opinion which you 
ved ſome years ago, when you chote for your wife aa obſcure 

| 622 young 
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young woman, who doth not indeed pretend to an ancient family, 
ut has certainly as miny forefathers as any lady in the land, if fl. 
could but reckon up their names. 


I muſt own I conceived very extraordinary hopes of you from the 
moment that you con feſſed vour age, and from vinhe and forty, (here 
you had tuck io many vears) very ine er:ouiv ſtet ped into ye ur; rand 
climacteric. Your deportrient has lince ben vVOry Cen®rablr and be. 
coming. If I am rightly informed. ven make 2 rocular approarance 
every quarter- ſeſſions among vour biothers af the gatrum; ant if 
things go on as they do, itand fair for being a colonel of the militia, 
Jan told that vour time paics away as agreeatly in the amub ment; 
of a country life, as it ever did in the gallantries of the town: 11 
that you now tale as much pleaſure in the plinting of young mess, 
as you did formerly in the cutting down of your old ones. In ſhort, 
we hear from all hands that yor are thoroughly reconciled to our 
dirty acres, and have not too much wit to look into your own gate. 


After having ſpoken thus much of my patron, I muſt take the pri 
vilege of an author in ſaying ſomething of mytelf. I ſhall there” ve 
beg leave to add, that I have purpoſely omitted ſetting thoſe merck, 
to the end of every paper, which appeared in my former volumes, 
that you may have an opportunity of ſhewing INirs. Honeycomb th 
ſhrewdneſs of your conjectures, by afcribing every ſpeculaticn ts 1: 
proper author: though you know how ofren many protound crit; 
in ſtile and ſentiments nave very judicioully erred in this particu;-/, 
H-fore they were let into the ſecret. 


Jam, Six, 


Your moſt faithful 


Humble ſervant, 
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ME car ur SNAKE, 


TMor NT EAI AK TF! 


„van, WHEY SPRING RETURNS, 


GLORY ens: 


HI ARDENT SIDFS 


HIGH OFR TFF GRACS HISSING HE ROLLS ATOR8 6, 


AND BAANUISHE? 


PON laing down the once of 
U -, ator, I acquainted the wor. d 
ve: my defien of elefting a new club, 
and of opening my mouth in it after a 
moi: ſoletan manner. Both the clection 
an the ceremony are now paſt; hut not 
finding it ſo eaſy, as Lat firſt imagined, 
to break through a fifty years ſilcace, I 
would not venture into the world under 
the character of 2 man who pretends to 
talk like other people, until I had ar- 
rived at a full freedom of ſpeech, 

I ſhall reſerve tor another time the 
hiſtory of ſuch club or clubs of which I 
am now a talkative, but unworthy mem- 


Ver; and ſhall here give an account of 


eius {urprilting change which has reen pro- 
duced in me, ard which I look upon to 
be as remarkable an accident as any re- 
corded in hiſtory, fince that which hap- 
pencd to the ſon of Creeſus, after having 
been many years as much tungue-tizd 
as myſelf. 

Upon the firft opening of my mouth, 
I made a ſpeech, conũſting of about 
hall a dozen well turned periods; but 
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Davor. 


grew ſo very hoarſe upon it, that for 
three days together, inſtcad of finding 
the ute of my tongue, | wis viraid that 
I ha! quite lot it. Betides, ti: unuunl 
exten ſion of mv mutclcs, on this occa- 
hon, male my face ake on both fides to 
ſuch a degree, that nothing but an in- 
vincibieretolution and perteverance could 
have prevented me from falling back to 
my monoſyllables. 

I itterwards3 male ſeveral eſſays to- 
wards ſpenking; and that I might not 
be ſtartled at my own voice, which has 
happened to me more than once, I uſed 
to read aloud in my chamber, and have 
often food in the middle of the ſtreet to 
call a coach, when I knew there was 
none within hearing. 

When I was thus grown pretty well 
acquainted with my own voice, I laid 
hold of all opportunities to exert it. 
Not caring however to {peak much by 
myſelf, and to draw upon me the whole 
attention of thoſe I converted with, I 
uſed, for ſome time, to walk every morn- 
in the Mall, and talk in chorus with a 


parcel 
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parcel of Frenchmen, I iound my mo- 
deity gr-atly relicved by the communi— 
cative temper of this nation, who are ſo 
very loriable, as to thin they are never 
better company, chan when they are all 
opening at the tame ume. 

IL then fanciel J might receive great 
benefit from female converſation, and 
that I ſhould rave a convenience of talk- 


ing with the giener ir. kom, when I 


was not der any impediment of think - 
ing: I ther-tore threw mvtrit into an 
allembly of las, ht couti not tor my 
life get in a wort among then; and 
found that if 1 did not change my com- 
pany, I wa in danger of being reduced 
ro my primitive taciturnity. 

T he cotfee-houtes have ever ſince been 
my chief places of retort, where I have 
made the greateſt inprovenents; in or- 
der to which I have taken a particu- 
far care never to be of the fame opt- 
nion with the man I converied with. I 
wes Tory at Button's, and a Whig 
at Child's; a friend to the Engliſhman, 
or an advocate for the Examiner, as it 
belt ſerve my tur, Some fancy me a 
great enemy to the French king, though 
Mm reality, I only make uſe of him for a 
help to diſcourſe. In ſhort, I wrangle 
and dupute for exercitez and have car- 
ried this point io tar, that I was once like 
to have been run through the body for 
making a little too free with my betters. 

In a word, I am quite another man 


to what I was. 
Ni. fu it unguam 


Tam dijpar ſibi 
| Hon. SAT. 111, LIB. I. VER: 18. 


Nothing was ever ſo unlike itſelf: 


My old acquaintance ſcarce know me; 
nay, I was aſked the other day by a Jew 
at Jonathan's, whether I was not related 
to a dumb gentleman, who uſed to come 
tu that coffee-houſe? But I think I never 
was better pleaſed in my lite than about 
a week ago, when, as I was battling it 
acrots the table with a young Templar, 
his companion gave him a pull by the 
Keeve, begging him to come away, for 
that the old prig would talk hum to 
denth. 

Being now 2 very good proficient in 
Aiſcouric, I ſhall appear in the world 
with this addition to my character, that 
my countrymen may reap the fruits of 
mi new-acquired loquacity. 


Thole who have been preſent at pub- 
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lic diſputes in the univerſity know A 
it is utual to maintain hereſies for aten. 
ment fake. I have heard a man 2 moſt 
impudent Socinian for half an hon;, 
no has heen an orthodox divine all hi, 
i fe after, I have taken the fame me 
tho to accompliſh my elf in the gitt of 
uiteraace, having talked above a twelr-. 
month, not ſo much for the benefit of 
my hearexs, us of myſelf, But fince [ 
have now gniged the faculty I have been 
to long enl-avouring after, I intend to 
mea right ute of it, and ſhall think 
my ſelf obliged, for the future, to {peat 
2 ways in truth and fincerity of heart. 
While a man is learning to fence, ha 
practiſes both on friend and for; but 
when he 1s a maſter in the art, he neve: 
_—_ it but on what he thinks the right 
de. 

That this laſt alluſion may not give my 
reader a wrong idea of my deſign in thi, 
paper, I muſt here inform kim, that the 
author of it is of no faction, that he is 
a friend to no intereſts but thoie of trut!; 
ard virtue, nor a foe to any but thoſe 
of vice and folly. Though I make more 
noite in the world than I uſed to do, I 
am ſlill reſolved to act in it as an indif- 
ferent Spectator. It is not my ambtticr. 
to increaſe the number either of Vhig: 
or Tories, but of wile and good men. 
and I could heartily wiſh there were 
rot faults common to both parties, 
vhich afford me ſufficient matter to work. 
upon, without deſcending to thoſe which 
are peculiar to either, 

If in a multitude of counſellors there 
is ſafety, we ought to think ourſelve. 
the ſecureſt nation in the world. Moſt 
of our garrets are inhabited by ſtateſ- 
men, who watch over the liberties of 
their country, and make a ſhift to keep 
themſelves 4 ſtarving by taking into 
their care the properties of their fellow · 
ſubjecis. 

As theſe politicians of both ſides have 
already worked the nation into a moſt 
unnatural {rment, I ſhall be fo far from 
endeavouring to raiſe it to a greate: 
height, that, on the contrary, it ſhali 
be the chief tendency of my papers ta 
inſpire my countrymen with a mutual 
2 and benevolence. Whatever 

aults either party may be guilty of, 
they are rather inflamed than cured by 
thoſe reproaches which they caſt upon 
one another. The molt likely method 
of rectifying any man's conduct, is, by 
recenmerdrg to him the principles ci 
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tzath and honour, religion and virtue; 
and fo long as he acts with an eye to 
theſe principles, whatever party he is of, 
he cannot fail of being a good Englith- 
man, and a lover of his country. 

As for the perſons concerned in this 
work, the names of all of them, or at 
zeaſt of ſuch as defire it, ſhall be pub- 
'ithed hereafter: until which time I muit 
treat the courteous reader to fuſpend 
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his cnriofity, and rather to conſider 
what is written, than who they are thac 
write it, 

Having thus adjuſted all neceſſary 
preliminaries with my reader, I ſhall 
not trouble him with any more prefatory 
diſcouries, but proceed in my old me- 
thod, and entertain him with ſpecula- 
tions on every utcful ſubject that falls 
in my way, C 


Ne DLVII. MONDAY, JUNE 21. 


QUIPPE DOMUM TIMET AMBEIGUAM, TYRIOSQUF BILINGUES,. 


VinG. EN. I. VER. 65: 


HE FEARS TH) AMBICUOUNS RACE, AND TY?TANG DOUBLE-TONGU'D. 
L 


. HERE is nothing, ſays Plato, 

* fo delightful, as the hearing 
or the ſpeaking of truth.“ For this 
reaſon there is no conver!.ition ſo agree- 
able as that of the man of integrity, who 
hears without any intention” to betray, 
and ſpeaks without any intention to de- 
ceive. 

Among all the accounts which are 
ziven of Cato, I do not remember one 
that more redounds to his honour than 
the following paſſage related by Piu- 
tarch. As an advocate was pleading 
the cauſe of his client before one of the 
prætors, he could only produce a üngle 
witneſs in a point where the law required 
the teſtimony of two perions; upon 
which the advocate infiſted on the inte- 
Trity of that perſun whom he had pro- 
duced; but the pretor told him, that 
where the law required two witneſſes he 
would not accept of one, though it were 
Cato himſelf. Such a ſpeech from a 
perſon who fat at the head of a court of 
waitice, while Cato was ſtill living, ſhews 
us, more than a thouſand examples, the 
high reputation this great man had gain - 
& among his contemporaries upon the 
account of his fincerity. 

When ſuch an inflexible integrity is 
« Intle ſoftened and qualified by rhe 
rules of converiation and good-breed- 
ing, there is not a more ſhining virtue 
n the whole catalogue of ſocial duties. 
man however ought to take great care 


not to poliſh himſelt out of his veracity, 


det to refine his behaviour to the preiu- 
lice of his virtue. 

This ſubject is exquiſitely treated in 
c wolt elegant ſcrmon of the great 


Britiſu preacher. I Niall beg leave to 
tranſcribe out ot it two or three ſenten- 
ces, as 2 proper introduction to a very 
carious letter, which I ſhall make the 
cher entertainment of this ſpeculation. 
* 'The old Enahſh plainnets und fin- 
ceritv, that generous intet vito of na- 
ture, and hoveany of Gitpolition, which 
alwar's arg'ies true grentnets of mind, 
and is uu accon panie with un- 
daunted courage and retomion, 1s in 
a great meature lo!t among us. 
© The dialect of converiation is now a- 
days o iwelled with vanity and com- 
pliment, and fo turfcited (as I may 
tay) of expreſhons of kinducis and 
reſpect, thut if a man that ned an 
age or two ago ſhioul return into the 
world again, he would really want a 
dictionary to help him to anderiiand 
his own language, and to xnow the true” 
intrinſic value of the pirale in failtion ; 
and would hard:y, at firit, believe at 
what a low rate the highett trains and 
expreſſions cf kindnels imiginable do 
commonly pats in current paviment ; 
and when he ſhould come to under- 
ſtand it, it would be a great while N- 
fore he ccul bring himielt with a good 
countenaice, and a good conicirnces 
to converte with. men upon equal terms 
and in their own way.” 
I have by me a letter which I look 
pon as a great curicuy, and which 
may ſerve as an exempliication to the 
foregoing pailage, cited out of this mot? 
excellent prelate, It is 1aid to have been 
written in King Charles the Second's 
reign by the ambailador of Bantam, a 
little after his arrival in Zngiand. 
MASTER, 


r 
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MASTYF 2, 
THE people, here I now am, have 
tongues further from their hearts 
than from London to Bantam, and thou 
knoweſt the inhabitants of one of thele 
Places do not know what is done in the 
other. They call thee and thy ſubjects 
barbarians, becauſe we ſpeak what we 
mean; aud account themſelves a civi- 
lized people, becauſe they ſpeak one 
thing and mean another: truth they call 
barbaritv, and fal hood politeneſs. Up- 
on mv fit landing, one who was ſent 
from tlie king of this place to mect me, 
told me, that he was extremely forry for 
the florm I had met with juſt before my 
arriva!. I was troubled to hear him 
grieve and aſf d h.mielf upon my ac- 
count; but in leſs thay a guat r of an 
hour he {mid ind was as merry as it 
nothing had happened. Another win 
came with ben, told me by my inter- 
preter, he Zou be glad to do me any 
tervice that lav in his power. Upon 
which I deſtred him » carry one of my 
portmantenus tor me; but mltead of 
terving me according to his promile, he 
laughel, and bid another do it. I 
lodged, the hiſt week, at the houſe of 
ene who defred me to think mytelf at 
home, and to con der his houſe as my 
own. Accordingly, I the rext morn- 
ing began to knock down one of tlie 
walls of it, in c:der to let in the freth 
air, and had packed up ſome of the 
houſhold-guods, of which I intended to 
have made thee a preſent; but the fulie 
varlet no ſooner fave me filling to work, 
but he ſent word to deſire me to give 
over, for that he would have no fuch 
doings in his houle. I had not been 
long in this nation, betore I was told by 
one, for whom I had aſked a certain fa- 
your from the chief of the king's ſer- 
vants, whom they here call the lord- 
treaſurer, that I had eternally obliged 
him, I was ſo ſurpriſed at his grati- 
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tude, that I could not ſorbear ſaymg, 
What ſervice is there which one mar. 
© can do for another, that can oblige 
© him to all eternity!” However I only 
aſked him for my reward, that he would 
lend me his eldeſt daughter during ny 
Ray in this country; but I quickly found 
that he was as treacherous as the reſt of 
his countrymen. 

At my firſt going to court, one of the 
great men almoſt put me out of counte. 
nance, by aiking ten thoutand pardon; 
of me for only treading by acc dent up- 
on my tce. They call this kind of a lye 
a compliment; for when they are civ/! 
to a great man, they tell him untruth;, 
tor a hich thou wouldeſt order any cs 
thy officers of {tate to receive a hui e 
blows upon Ins foot. I do not know 
how I mall negocrate any thing with 
this prople, hnce there is to little credi! 
to be given to them. When I go to lee 
the king's icribe, I am generally told 
that ke :5 not at home, though perhaps 
Is him go into his houte almoit the 
very moment before. Thou wouldeſt 
tency that the whole nation are phy fi- 
cans, for the firſt queſtion they always 
alk me, is, row I do: I have this quet- 
tion put to me above a hundred times a 
day. Nay, they are not only thus in- 
quintive after my health, but wiin it in 
a more ſolemn manner, with a full glats 
in their hands, every time I fit with 
them at table, though at the fame time 
they would perſuade me to drink thei: 
liquors m ſuch quantitiesas I have found 
by experience will make me fick. They 
ot ten pretend to pray for thy health a. ſo in 
the ſame manner; but I have more rea- 
ſon to expect it from the goodneſs of thy 
conſtitution, than the ſincerity of their 
wiſhes. May thy ſlave eſcape in ſafety 
from this double- tungued race of men, 
and live to lay himſelf once more at th 


fect in the royal city of Bantam, 
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Ne DLVIN. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23. 


QUIT FIT, MECENAS, UT NEMO, QUAM STRI SORTEM 

SEU RATIO DEDERIT, SEU FORS OBJECERIT, ILLA 
CONTENTUS VIVAT: LAUDET DIVERSA SEQUENTES? 

O FORTUNATI MERCATORES, GRAVI3 ANNIS 

MILES AIT, MULTO JAM FRACTUS MEMRRA LARGRE! 
CONTRA MERCATOR, NAVIM JACTANTIBUS Au rens, 
MILITIA EST POTIOR, QUID EXNIM? CONCURRITUR: HORA 
MOMENTOQO CITA MORS VENIT, AUT VICTORIA LETA. 
AGRICOLAM LAUDAT JURIS LEGUMQUE PERITUS, 

SUB GALLI CANTUM CONSUL TOR URL OSTIA PULSAT. 

I. LF, DATIS VAPDIBUS, CUI RURKE FXTRACTUS IN URBEM BIT, 
SBULOS FELICES VIVENSTES CLAMAT IN URRE.L 

CATERA DE GENERE HOC (ADEO SUNT MULTA) LOQUACEM 
DELASSARE VALENT FABIUM, NE TF MORER, AUDI 

QUO REM GEDVUCAM, SIT QUIS pu, EN EGO, DICAT, 

JAM FACIAM QUOD VEULTIS: ERIS TU, QUI Mobo, MILESS 
MERCATQUR: TU CONSUL TUS Mo, RUSTICUS. HINC vos 
vod HINGC MUTATIS DISCEDITE PARTIBUS. EIA, 

QUID STAITLIS? NOLIN T. ATQUI LICET ESSE AF ts. 


Hos. SA. I. LIB. I. VER, 1. 


WHENCEZ 13'T, Micra, THAT £0 FEW APPROVE 

THE STATE THEY RE PLAC'D IN, AND INCLINE TO ROVE; 
WHETHER AGAINST THEIR WILL BY FATE 1MPOS'vD, 

OR BY CONSENT AND PRUDENT CHUICE E5P0US'D? 

MAPPY THE MERCHANT! THE OLD SOLDIER CRIES, 
BRUKE WITH FATIGUES AND WARTIKE ENTERPRISE, 
THE MERCHANT WHEN THE DREADED HURRICANE 
TOSSES HIS WEALTHY CARGO GN THE MAIN, 

APPLAUDS THE WARTS AND TUOILS OF A CAMPAIGN: 
THERE AN ENGAGEMENT $00N DECIDES YOUR boo, 
BRAVELY TO DIE, OR COME VICTORIGUS HOME. 

THE LAWYER VOWS THE FARMER'S LIFE IS Bt5T, 
WHEN, AT THE DAWN, THE CLIENTS BREAK HIS REST. 
THE FARMER, HAVING PUT IN BAIL T'APPEAR, 

AND FORD TO TOWN, CRIES, THEY ARE HAPPIFST THERE; 
WITH THOUSANDS MORE OF THIS INCONSTANT RACE, 
WOULD TIKE E EN FABIUS TO RELATE EACH CASE. 

NOT TO PETAIN YOU LONGER, PRAY ATTEND 


THE ISSUE JF ALL THIS3z SHOULD JoVE DF5CEND, 


AND GRANT TO EVERY MAN HIS RASH DEMAND, 

TO RUN HIS LENGTHS WITH 4A NEGLECTFUL HAND; 
FikST, CRANT THE HARKASS D WARRIOR A RELEASES 

BID HIM Go TRADE, AND T&Y THE FAITHLESS EE AS, 

TO FURCHASE TREASURE AND DECLINING EASE: 

NZXT CALL THE PLEADER FROM HIS LEARNED STRIFE 
TO THE CAtM EL ESSINGS OF A COUNTRY LIFE: 

AN n, WITH THESE SEPARATE DEMANDS DISM3I55 

EACH SUZFPLIANT TO ENJOY THE FROMIS D BI 1>-:: 

DON'T YOU B#LIEVE THEY OD KUN NOT ONE WILL Move, 
THU” FRCFEER'D TO BE HAPPY FROM ABO. lis CE. 


Teac ated thought of Socrates, 
that ir 1! the misfortunes of man- 
ud were ct into a public ſtock, in 
er to be equally dittributed among 
hole ſpecies, thoſe who now think 
emlelves the moſt unhuppy, would 
ver che mare they are already poi- 


ſeſſed of, before that which would fall to 
them by ſuch a diviſion. Horace has 
carried this hought a great denl farther 
in the motto of my paper, which im- 
plics that the hard{hips or misfortunes 
lie under, are more eaty to vs than 
thoie of any other perion would be, in 

7 A caſe 
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eaſe we could change conditions with 
him. 

As I was ruminating on theſe two 
remarks, and ſeated in my elbow-chair, 
I infentibiy fell afleepz when on a ſud- 
den, methought, there was a proclama- 
tion made by Jupiter, that every mortal 
ſhould bring in his griefs and calamities, 
and throw them together in a heap. 
There was a large plain appointed for 
this purpole. I took my ſtand in the 
center of it, and ſaw with a great deal 
of pleaſure the whole human ſpecies 
marching one after another, and throw- 
ing down their ſeveral loads, which im- 
mecdiately grew up into a prodigious 
mountain, that ſeemed to rife above the 
clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin 
airy ſhape, who was very active in this 
folemnity. She carried a magnitying 
glaſs in one of her hands, and was 
cloathed in a loote flowing robe, em- 
broidered with ſeveral ſi zures of fiends 
and ſpectres, that diſcovered themlel ves 
in 2 thouſand chimerical ſhapes, as her 
garment hovered in the wind. There 
was ſomething wild and diſtracted in 
her looks, Her name was Fancy. She 
led up every mortal to the appoint-d 
place, afier having very officiouſly aſ- 
filted him in making up his pack, aid 
laying it upon his ſhoulders. My heart 
m-lted within me to ſee my fellow-crea- 
tures groaning under their reſpective 
burdens, and to conſicler that prodigious 
buik of human calamities which lay be- 
fore me. 

here were however ſeveral perſons 
who gave me great diverſion upon this 
occaſion. I obſerved one bringing in a 
tardel very carefully concealed under an 
old embroidered clcak, which, upon his 
throwing it into the heap, I diſcovered to 
be Poverty. Another, after a great deal 
of puffing, threw down his luggage, 
which, upon examining, I found to be 
his wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers ſad- 
dled with very whimfical burdens com- 
poſed of darts and flames: but what was 
very odd, though they ſighed as if their 
hearts would break under theſe bundles 
of calamities, they could not perſuade 
themſelves to caſt them into the heap, 
when they came up to it; but after a few 
faint efforts, ſhook their heads and 
marchet away, as heavy laden as they 
came. I faw multitudes of old women 
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throw down their wrinkles, and ferer;! 
young ones who {tripped themſelves of 
a tawny ſkin. There were very great 
heaps of red noſes, large lips, and ruſty 
tecth. The truth of it is, I was ſur. 
priſed to fee the greateſt part of the 
mountain made up of bodily deformi- 
ties. Obſerving one advancing toward 
the heap, with a larger cargo than ori. 
nary upon his back, I found, upon hi; 
near approach, that it was only a natu- 
ral hump, which he diſpoſed of, wit! 
great joy of heart, among this collie. 
tion of human miſeries. There wa: 
likewiſe diſtempers of all forts, though 
I could not but oblerve, that there were 
many more imaginary than real. One 
little packet I could not but take notice 
of, which was a complication of all the 
diſeaſes incident to human nature, and 
was in the hand of a great many fine 
people: this was called the Spicen. But 
what moſt of all ſurpriſed me, was 1 
remark I made, that there was not x 
ſingle vice or folly thrown into the who!: 
heap: at which I was very much atto- 
nithed, having concluded within mytr't, 
that every one would take this opportu- 
nity of getting rid of his paſſions, pre- 
judices, and trailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very 
profligate fellow, who I did not quc'- 
tion came loaded with his crimes : but 
upon ſearching into his bundle, I four: 
that inſtead of throwing his guilt trom 
him, he had only laid down his memory 
He was followed by another worth 
rogue, who flung away his modeſty in- 
ſtcad of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had 
thus caſt their burdens, the phantom 
which had been ſo buſy on this occaſion, 
ſeeing me an idle ſpectator of what ia 
paſſed, approached towards me. I gr» 
uneaſy at her preſence, when of a ud 
den ſhe held her magnifying glais ful! 
before my eyes. I no ſooner ſaw ny 
face in it, but was ſtartled at the ſhort- 
neſs of it, which now appeared to me 
in it's uttmoſt aggravation. The im. 
moderate breadth of the features mae 
me very much out of humour with my 
own countenance, upon which I threw 
it from me like a maſk. It happered 
very luckily, that one who ſtood by me 
had juſt before thrown down his vilage, 
which, it ſeems, was too long for him. 
It was indeed extended to a moſt fut 
ful length; I believe the very chin was, 

maudeit:; 
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modeſtly ſpeaking, as long as mv whole 
fice. We had both of us an opportu- 
nity of mending ourſelves; and ail the 
contributions being now brought in, 
every man was at liberty to exchange 
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jus mishatunes ſor thoſe of another per- 
fort, But as there aroſe many new ip 
chtents in the iequel of mv chen, I 
hall reſerve them tor the tubyect 0; my 
next paper. 


Ne DLIX. FRIDAY, JUNE 25. 


QUID CAUSA EST, MERITO QUIN 11118 JUPITER AMBAS 
IRATUS BUCCAS INFLET, NEQUE SE FORE POSTHAC 
TAM FACILEM DICAT, VCTIS UT PREBEAT AURF mi? 


Hon. SaT. 1. 1. 1. VER: 20 


WERF IT NOT JUST THAT JOYE, PROVOK ÞDÞ TO HEAT, 
SHUULD DRIVE THESE TRIFLEKS FROM THE HALLOW'D SEAT, 
AKD UNRELENTING STAND WHEN THEY INTKEAT? 


Tf my laſt paper, I gave my reader a 
light of that mountain of miſeries, 
which was made up of thoſe ſeveral cala- 
mitics that afflict the minds of men. I 
law, with unſpeakable pleaſure, the 
whole ſpecies thus delivered from it's 
forrows; though at the ſame time, as we 
{ood round the heap, and ſurveyed the 
ſeveral materials of which it was com- 
poſed, there was ſcarce a mortal, in this 
vait multitude, who did not diſcover 
what he thought pleaſures and bleſſings 
of life; and wondered how the owners of 
tem ever came to look upon them as 
burdens and grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentive- 
this confution of mileries, this chaos 
of calamity, Jupiter iſſued out a ſecond 
proclamation, that every one was now 
at liberty to exchange his affliction, and 
to return to his habitation with any ſuch 
24 bundle as ſhould be delivered to 
im, 

Upon this, Fancy began again to be- 
ſtir herſelf, and parcelling out the whole 
leap with incredible activity, recom- 
mended to every one his particular 
packet. The hurry and confuſion at 
tus time was not to be expreſſed. Some 
ofervations, which I made upon the oc- 
canon, I ſhall communicate to the pub- 
utc, A venerable grey-headed man, 
who had laid down the cholic, and who 
| found wanted an heir to his eſtate, 
nvched up an undutiful ſon, that had 
deen thrown into the heap by his angry 
lather. The gracelels youth, in lets 
dan a quarter of an hour, pulled the 
dal gentleman by the beard, and had 
like to have knocked his brains vit; fo 
that meeting the true father, who came 


twards him with a fit of the gripes, he 
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begged him to take his fon again, and 
give him back his cholic; but they were 
:ncapable either of them to recede from 
the choice they had made. A. poor gal- 
ley-flave who had thrown down his 
chains, took up the gout in their ſtead, 
but made fuch wry faces, that one might 
eaſily perceive he was no great gainer by 
the bargain. It was pleaſant enough to 
ſce the ſeveral exchanges that were male, 
for ſickneſs againſt poverty, hunger 
againſt want of appetite, and care againſt 
ain. 

The female world were very buſy 
among themſelves in bartering for fea- 
tures : one was trucking a lock of grey 
hairs for a carbuncle, another was mak - 
ing over a ſhort wailt for a pair of round 
ſhoulders, and a thud cheapening a bad 
face for a loſt reputation: but on all 
theſe occaſions, there was net one of 
them who did not think the new blemiſh, 
as ſoon as ſhe had got it into her poſſeſſion, 
much more «difagreeable than the old 
one. I made the fame oblervation on 
every other misfortune or calamity, 
which every one in the aſſembly brought 
upon himſelf in lien of what he had 
parted with : whether it be that all the 
evils which befal us are in ſome mea- 
lure ſuited and proportioned to our 
ſtrength, or that every evil becomes more 
ſupportable by our being accuttomed to 
it, Tall not determine. 

I could not from my heart forbear 
pitying the poor hump- backed gentle- 
man mentioned in the former paper, 
who went off a very well-ſhaped perion 
with a ſtone in his bladder; nor the fine 
gentleman who had ftruck up this bar- 

ain with him, that Iimped through 4 
whole aſſembly of ladies, who ute to 
71 & 3 admire 
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admire him, with a pair of ſhoulders 
peeping over his head. 

I muſt not omit my own particular 
adventure. My friend wich a long vi- 
fave bad no ſooner taken upon him my 
ſhort fice, but he made ſuch a groteſque 
figure in it, that as I looked upon him 
J could not forbear laughing at mylelf, 
intomuch that I put my own face out of 
countenance. The poor gentleman was 
ſo ſenſible of the ridicule, that I found 
he was aſhamed of what he had done: 
on the other ide I found wat I mylelt 
had no gr-at reaſon to triumph, for as 
I went to touch my forchea I mifſed 
the place, and ciapped my f.:ger upon 
my upper lip. Befides, as mv noſe was 
exceedin prominent, I gave it two or 
three uniucky knocks as I was playing 
my hand about mv face, and aiming at 
ſo:ne other part of it, I ſaw two other 
gentlemen by me, who were in ti iame 
ridiculous circumſtanccs. Tuste hid 
made a fooliſh (wop hetween a couple 
of thick handy legs, and two long trap- 
ſticks that hal no calves tothem. One 
of thete looked like a man walking upon 
itiits, and was fo lifted up into the air, 
above his ordinary height, that his head 
turned round with it, while the other 
made fuch aukward circles as he at- 
tempted to walk, that he ſcarce knew 
how to move forward upon his new 
{1pportcrs. Obſerving him to be a 
plenſant kind of fellow, I ſtuck my cane 
in the ground, and told him I would 
lay him a bottle of wine, that he dd 
not march up to it on a line, that I drew 
for im, in a quarter of an hour, 

The heap was at 1. diſtrihuted 
among the two ſexes, who made a moſt 
piteous ght, as they wandered up and 
down under the preiture ot their ſcveral 
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burdens. The whole plain was filled 
with murmurs and complaints, groan 
and lamentations. Jupiter at leng:h 
taking compaſſion on the poor mortais, 
ordered them a ſecond time to lay down 
their loads, with a deſign to give every 
one his own again. They diſcharge 
themlelves with a great deal of pleuſure; 
after which, the phantom, who had le! 
them into ſuch groſs delufions, was 
commanded to diſappear. There wv: 
ſent in her ſtead a goddeſs of quite din. 
terent figure: her motions were ſtealy 
an compoſed, and her atpect ferion; 
but chearful. She every now and then 
cait her eyes towards heaven, and ve 
them upon Jupiter: her name was Pa 
tience. Sn hal no ſooner placed hun- 
felt by the Ylount of Sorrows, but, what 
I thought very remarkable, the whos 
heap tunk to ſuch a degree, that it 6,4 
not appear 2 thud pirt fo big as it wis 
before. She alterwards returned cviry 
man his ovn proper caiamity, ail 
teaching him how to bear it in the mul 
commodious manner, he marchul ft 
with it contentedly, being very *. 
pleaſed that he had not been left to 
own choice, 2s to the kind of evils & 
tell to his lot. 

Behdes the ſeveral pieces of mor 
to be drawn out of this viſion, I Ic 
from it, never to repine at my own me 
fortunes, or to envy the happinets ct 
another, fince it is impoſſibhle for wy 
man to form a right judgment © |: 
neighbeur's ſufferings, for which 104 
ſon alſo I have determined never 2 
think too lightly of another scomp1n't !, 
but to regud the ſorrows of my fell 
creatures with ſentiments of human 
and compaſſion. 


No DLX. MONDAY, JUNE 28. 


cmmmnun—_ RA INTERMICSA RETENTAT. 


HE TRIES HIS TCNGUE, HIS SILENCE ECFTLY BREAKS 


NN ene has hear! of the fa- 
mus conjurer, h, 1ccourding to 
tte opinion of the vuigar. hae ftudicd 
him: dumb; for which renſon, as it 
is beliecw, we delrvors out his orales 
in writing. Bc that as it will, the blind 
T irc 117» was not 


©. 


e 119115 em Greece, 


thou tis dumb artiit has deen, for ſome . 


—_ 1 ' > af $ 
Years laut Pitlty l the cities CL Lendon 


Ov ro. Mz r. 1. 1. . 


Davor! 
and Weſtminſter. Thus much for 
prof.und gemleman who honours ! * 
with the to..uwn g cpitt!« . 


FROM MY CELL, JUNE 24, 
SIR, 
E 1 NG ioformed that you (i v7 
ly got the ue of you! ton Jug, 
have loc theuglits of ellen 


Co 2 >} 
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example, that I may he a fortune: teller 
poperly ſpeaking. I am grown weary 
t my taciturnity, and having ſerved 
my country many years under the titie 
be Dumb Do tor, I ſill now pro- 
ly by word of mouth, and (as Mr. 
Le lays of the mvgpy, who you know 
vs à great fortunce teller among the 
2r cients) chatter futurity. I have hi- 
merto choſen to receive queſtions and 
return antwers in writing, that I might 
+y0;d the tedtouttels and trouble of de- 
bates; my querift; bang generaily of a 
humour to think, that they have never 
precſieti ons enough tor their monev. In 
mort, Sir, my calc has been loathing 
that of thoic diicroet animals the 
e e. the Indians tell us, 
n tprak if they would, but purpoſely 
av. 1 it that they m ay not be made to 
work, TI have hitherto gained a hvelt- 
I-04 by holding my tongue, but ſhall 
nov open my mouth in order to fill it. 
It I appear a little word-hound in my 
trit ſolutions and retponſes, 1 hope it 
wil! not be impute to any want of tore- 
licht, but to the long diſuſe of ſpeech. 
] doubt not by this invention to have ill 
ny former cue mers over again ; for it 
I rave promied any of them lovers or 
huſbands, liches or goo Jack, it is my 
deſign to confirm to them Viva woe, 
what I have already green them under 
my hand, Tf you will hongur me with 
4 viſit, I will compliment you with the 
firtt opening of my wouth, and if you 
pleaſe vou may mike an entertainiag 
dtalogus out of ile converſation of wo 
dum) men. Fxcu;e this trouble, wor 
thy Sir, from one who hut been a long 
time your fler admirer, 
COAaNELIUS AGRIPPA. 


who, as 


T hive rec: ved the following letter, 
or rather 6:et-clorx, from 2 pert young 
baggage, wan congratulates with me 
upon the fune eccalion, 


JUNE 23, 1714. 

DEAR MR. PRATE-APACE, 
Am a memnh.: of x female fociety 
who call ourſcives the Chit chat 
Club, and am ordere:} by the whole fi- 
terho0-l ro congratulate vou upen the 
ule of your tongue. We have ai! of 
us a mighty min {> hear you talk, and 
if you will take your place among 13 
for an evening, we have unanimunily 
agreed to allow you Unc minutz in ten, 
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without interruption. I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, S. 7 


P. 8. You mav find us at my Lily 
Betty Clark's, who will leave orde:3 
with he porter, tat if an eſderly gen- 
tleman, with a hort face, enguires for 
her, hc ihali bc ad.nnted and no queſt: Ons 


alk. 

As this particular paper hell con ft 
whoiv of whit I have ecetvet from ny 
corretpun tients, 1 nen fi ub the 16 
maine þ {il of 10 ih other Cn. 
tulatory le ters of the lame nature. 


3185 


CXFORD, JUNE 25, 1714. 


815, 
E are here 
with the Opt 
and very frequ rely ohen 
probativ i) oft \ Gur erii241: t. ee. 1 11 es 
we find vou rte eve your 
taciturnity os to ali party matt Ve 
do not qu tion bu Yau a. 48S On at on 
oratur as Sir Kudihr ac, ut who the 
poet fwertly fings— 


wonderfully p! +{ | 
4 I ad Vir ese 


1 11 ** 5 
15 * 


CIS. 


He could not ove 

ij, myth, but out tere fl % a tromes 

It vou will {ed us down the h iff 4 22m 
well turne( periode, that pI lice e en 


diſmal eſfects in dur mule, we will 

depuint them . un ont ra it of 
Tally s Orations, am mg ar tives of 
file uri verimt: 3 kor WE 2:1 10S WIL 
von, that there is ot a mare rem k- 


able ace tent recuded in nitory, © C2 
that winch happened tothe fon ot Cee 

us; nav. | heueve 3 0 night h ave gone 
higher, and nave tent Buwim's àts. 
Wee impatient fo Ire Ne of your 
productions, gad expert wit words 
will next fail from vou, wit'y as much 
Acrention as thote who were tet to w »rch 
the lpeaking heal, Which Friar Bicon 
formerly erode] in this plice, W. e 

worthy Sir, your mott humble e rv ane, 
B. N. T. D. .$&c 
MIDDEE-TENPTE, JUNE 24. 

HONEST SPEC, 

I Am very glad to h ar that thou he- 
ginneſt to brate; and und., ny thy 
yeſterday's viitn, thou art 1 wot i 
it, that thou cant not forvear 1h 
ing in thy fl:m. Let me 
thec to pos Hike dener men., 1:1 
aun Ar aid theu wit be very gut, 't 


* 
4 IunF7 *% . * 
91.1 7 2 


* 
. 
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thou doft not intend to vfe the phraſes 
in faſhion, as thon calleſt them in thy 
ſecond paper. Haft thou a mind to 
pats for x Bantamite, or to make us all 


Quakers? I do aſſure thee, dear Spec, 


I am not poliſhed out of my veracity, 
when I ſubſcribe mytelf thy conſtant 
admirer, and humble ſervant, 


9 Frank Tow rr. 


Ne DLXI. WEDNESDAY, JUNE zo. 


— — 


IN. Pi 


PAULATIM ABOLERE SICTHAAUM 
FT vivo TENTAT PREVERTERE AMORE 


Jo MUKIDEN RESIDES ANIMOS DESUETAQUE CORDA., 


BUT HE 


Viac. EN. I. Vas. 724. 


REF IN THE POLIANT BOSOM OF THE FATRL, 


AND MUULDS HER HEART ANEW, AND BLOTS HER FORMER CARE, 
THE DFAD 15 TO THE LIVING 1oOVE RESIGN'D, 


AND ALL ANEAS EN1ERS IN HER MIND, 


18, 


Am a tall, hrea!- fhon!dered, impu- 

dent, black telluw, and, as I thought, 
every way qualified for a rich widow :; 
bur after having tried my fortune for 
above three years togetiicr, I have nut 
been able to pet OE ing le relict in the 
mind. Mu firti attacks were generally 
fucceſsful, hut always broke of 14s hon 
as they came to the word Scitlement. 
Though I have not improved my tor- 
tune this wav, I have nv experience, 
and have learnt ſeveral fcrets which 
may be of ule to theſe unhappy gentle- 
men, who are commonly dittinguiſhed 
by the name of Widow-i.untrs, and 
who do not krow that this iribe of wo- 
men are, generally ſpeaking, as much 
upon the catch as themſelv es. I hall 
here communicate to you the myſteries 
of a certain female caval cf rhis order, 
who call themſelves the Widow-club. 
This club conſiſts of nine experienced 
dam-s, who take their piaces once a 
week round a large oval table. 

1. Mrs. Preſident is a perſon who has 
diſpoicd of ix huſbands, and is now de- 
termined to take a ſeventh; being of 
opinion that there is as much virtue in 
the touch of a ſeventh huſband as of a 
ſeventh ſun. Her comrades are as fol- 
Jow: | 

11. Mrs. Snapp, who has four join- 
tures, by four different becifellows, of 
four different ſhires. She is at preſent 
upon the point of marriage with a Mid- 
dleſex man, and is ſaid to have an 
ambition cf extending her peſſeſhons 
itrough all the counties in England on 
this fide the Trent. 


111. Mrs, Medlar, who, after twe 


Duynres. 


huſbands and a gallant, is now wedded 
to an old gentleman of ſixty. Upcn 
her making her report to the club at er 
a week's cohabitation, ſhe is ſtil} allowed 
to fit as a widow, and accordingly takes 
her place at the board. 

Iv. Thewidow Quick, marricd with- 
in a fortnight atter the death of her laſt 
huſband. Her weeds have ſerved her 
thrice, and are ſtill as good as new. 

V. Lady Catherine Swallow. She 
was a widow at eightten, and has fince 
bur ied a tecond huſband and two coach- 
men. 

vi. The Lady Waddle. She was 
married in the 15:h year of her age to 
Sir S.,mon Waddic, knight, aged three- 
ſcore and twelve, by whom ſhe had twins 
nine months after his deceate. In the 
55th year of her age ſhe was married 
to James Spindic, Elq. a youth of one 
and twenty, who did not outlive the 
honey-moon. 

vii. Deborah Conqueſt. The caſe 
of this lady is ſomething particular, 
She is the relict of Sir Sampſun Con- 
queſt, ſome time juſtice of the quorum. 
Sir Sampſon was ſeven foot high, and 
two foot in breadth trom the tip of one 
ſhoulder to the other. He had married 
three wives, who all of them died in 
child-bed. This terrified the whole ſex, 
who none cf them durſt venture on Sir 
Sampſon. At length Mrs. Deborah 
undertook him, and gave ſo good an 
account of him, that in three years time 
ſhe very fairly laid him out, and mea- 
fured his length upon the ground. This 
exploit has gained her fo great a repu- 
tation in the club, that they have added 
dir Samplon's three victories to yh 

All 
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und give her the merit of a fourth wi- 
dowhooad z and ſhe takes her place ac- 
cordingly. 

viii. The widow Wildfire, relict of 
Mr. John Wildfire, fox-hunter, who 
broke his neck over a fix bar gate. She 
took his death ſo much to heart, that it 
was thought it would have put an end 
to her life, had ſhe not diverted her ſor- 
rows by receiving the addreſſes of a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, who made 
love to her in the ſecond month of her 
widowhood. The gentleman was dit- 
carded in a fortnight for the ſake of a 
young Templar, who had the poti-fhion 
of her for ſix weeks after, till he was 
beaten out by a broken officer, who 
lixewiſe gave up his place to a gentle- 
min at court. The courtier was as 
ſhort-lived a favourite as his pred-cet- 
ſors, hut had the pleature to tre him- 
ſeit ſucceeded by a long ſeries of lovers, 
who tollowed the Widow Wildfire to 
the zich year of her age, at which time 
there entued a ceſſation of ten years, 
when John Fel-, haberdaſher, took it in 
his head to be in love with her, and it 
is thought will very ſuddenly carry her 
off. 

ix. The laſt is pretty Mrs. Runnet, 
who broke her firſt huſband's heart he 
tore ſhe was ſixteen, tt which time ſhe 
was entered of the club, but toon after 
left it upon account of a ſecond, who the 
made to quick 1 diſpatch of, that ſhe 
returned to her ſcat in lefs than 1 twelve- 
month. This young matron is looked 
upon as the maſt riüng member of the 
loclety, and wili probably be in the pre- 
udent's chair hetore ſhe dies. 

Trete ladies, upon their firſt inſtitu- 
ton, reſolved to give the pictures of 
their deceaſed huthands to the c!ub- 
room, but two of them bringing in their 
each at full length, they covered all the 
walls. Upon which they came to a fe- 
cond reſolution, that every matron ſhould 
ge her own picture, and ſet it round 
with her huſbands in miniature. 

As they have moſt of them the miſ- 
fortune to be troubled with the cholic, 
they have a noble cellar of cordiats an! 
Itrong waters. When they grow maud- 
lin, they are very apt io commemorale 
their former partners with a tear. But 
alk them which of their huſbands they 
con:lole, they are not able to teil you, 
and diſcover plainly that they do not 
werp fo moch for the loſs of a hulband 
as for the want of one. 


The principal rule, by which the 
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whole fociery are to govern themſelves, 
is this, to cry up the pleaſures of a fingle 
Ute upon all occaſions, in order to deter 
the reit of their ſex from marriage, and 
engroſs the whole male world to them- 
ſelves. 

They are obliged, when any one makes 
love to a member of the ſociety, to com- 
municate his name; at which time the 
whole aſſemhly fit upon his reputation, 
perſon, fortune, and goad humour; and 
if they find him qualified for a ſiſter of 
the club, they lav their heads together 
how to make him ture. By this means 
they are acquainted with all the widow- 
huntcrs about town, who often afford 
them great diveriion. Tuere is an ho- 
net Iriſh gentleman, it ſeems, who 
knows nothing of this ſociety, bur at 
different times has made love to the 
whole club. 

Their converſation often turns upou 
their tormer huſbands; and it 1s very di- 
verting to hear them relate their ſeveral 
arts and ftratagems, with which they 
amuled the jealous, pac:ficd the cholcric, 
or wheeled the good-nutured man, till 
at laft, io ule the club phrate—-* They 
* {ent him out of the houſe with his hecls 
 tyremott.” 

The politics which are moſt cultivated 
by this {ocity of She. Machinvels relate 
chiefly to thete two points, how to treat 
a lover, and how to manage a huſbund. 
As for the firſt ſet of artifices, they are 
too numerous to come within the com- 
pals of your paper, and thajl therefore 
be reſerve for a {econ letter. 

The management of a huſhand is 
built upon the following duErines, which 
ar: univerſ2liy affented to by the whole 
club. Not to give him his head at firſt. 
Not to allow him too great freedoms 
and familiarities. Not to he treated by 
him like a raw girl, but as a Woman 
that knows the world, Not to laflen 
any thing of her iormer figure. To ce- 
lebrate tae generoſity, or any other vir- 
tue, of a deceaſed huſb»nd, which the 
would recommend to his fugceſtor. To 
turn away all his old friends and ſer- 
vants, that ſhe may have the dear man 
to herſelf. To make him diſinherit the 
undutiful children of any former wife. 
Never to be thoroughly convince! of his 
alte ion, till he has made over to her 
all her goods and chattels. 

After fo long a letter, I am, without 


mote ccremony, your humble ({rvant, 
c. 


5 
Ne 
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BE PRESFNT AS IF ABSENT. 


T is a hard and nice ſubiect for a 
man to teak of himſelf,” favs 
Cowley ; it grates his own heart to ſay 
e av thing of diſparagement, and the 
© jexder's cars to hear any thing of praile 
from him. Let the tenour of his diſ- 


curfe be what it will upon this ſubject, 


ii gener ii proceeds from vanity. An 
odcenta ons man will rather relate a 
biunder or an ab(urdiry he has commit- 
teil, than be dehurred of talking oi his 
con Gor perion. 

Son van Sent writers have been 


ity of this Fault, Tt is obſerve of 


Tully in particular, that His works run 
very mi ul m the fat; petlon, ar that 
he rnkes W octaſons * doing hin (cit 
juſtice, * Does he think, tavs Brutus, 
* that his conſulfhip dcierves more ap- 
«* plauſe than my putting C:efir to death, 
« becuufe I am not perpetually ralking 
of the Ides of March, as he is of the 
* Nones of December? I necd not ac- 
quuint my learned reader, that in the 
Illes of March, Brutus def royed Czlar, 
and that Ciccro quathed the conſpiracy 
of Catiline in the Calends of December. 
How ſhocking foever this great man's 
talking of himſelf might have been to 
his contemporaries, I muſt confels I am 
never better pleaſed tian when he 1s on 
this {ubic&, Such openings cf the heart 
give a man 2 thorough inſight into his 

„tonal charaRer, and illuſtrate ſeveral 
alle ges in the hiſtory of his life: be- 
files that, there is ſome little pleaſure in 
diſcovering the ir firmity of a great man, 


and feeing how the opinion he has of 


himelf agrees with what the world en- 
ter 8 of him. 
Te g-rilemen of Port Royal, who 
were mote enn inent for their learning 
nd for their Mumi{lily than any other 
in France, b "11 1e | ihe Wan of {pe aking 
in the Urſt perſon out of all ther works, 
as rihvs de vain glory ane f-if-con- 
ce:t. To (ow ther particul ir averhon 
to it, they a this form of wriing 
with the naive oft an Egutiulmy a n ure 
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not tc be found among the ancient the. 
toriciaas. 

The moſt violent egotiſm which ! 
have met with in the conte of my r. 
ing, is that of Cardinal Wolley—* 7 7s 
c &t Rex meus—T and my King; 
perhaps the moſt eminent cgotiſt the: 
ever appeared in the world, was Mor. 
taigne, the author of the celebrated e. 
lays. This lively ol, Gaicon has woven 
all his bodily infirmitics into his Work- 
and after having i onen of the faul:« 
virtues cf a any other mer, immed ate 

ubliſhes to the world how it Rands ww. 
kmlelk: 171 nat particular 0 al he Kept 
his own counſel, he might have po 
tor a much better man, though 2k Nay 
he would not have been fo divertiny : 
author. The title of an effay pron 
perhaps a diſcourſe upon Virgil or 2 
lius Cæſar; but when vou look into 

ou are ſure to meet with more unen 
— Montaigne, than of . 65 
them. The younger Scaliger, v. 
ſcems to have been ro great Gland 0 
this author, after having : acquainted |! 
world that his father ſold berrin gs, ac 
theſe words: La granie fadaile « de 
Montaigne, qui a ecrit qu'il aimoit 
mieux le vin blanc. — “ Que diable a- 
„ ton à faire de 10 voir ce qu il ame 

—* For my part, iays Montagne, l 
ama great lover of your white wines,” 

— * hat the devil lig nifics it to tie 
« public,” ſays Scaliger, 4 hether 
„% he is a ſover of white wines or ct re! 
« wines?” 

I cannct here forheor mentioning a 
trihe of egotilts, for whom I have alas 
had a mortal avertion, I mean the au- 
thors of memoirs. who arc never men— 
tioned in any work» but their own, nd 
who rae all their productions oute: 
this üngle figure of tpecch, 

Mott of our moers pre mn aver 
very ftrangiy of the ent; Every 
ir ſiönifie ant author fend t of np Art: 
ance to the wertd, token tht... wit 


his book in the country, that lie did 
10 
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to paſs — ſome of his idle hours; that 
1 


it was publiſhed at the importunity of 
friends; or that his natural temper, ſtu- 
dies, or converiations, directed him to 
te choice of his ſubject. 


— 14 fopulus curat ſcilicce. 


Such informations cannot but be highly 
improving to the reader. 

In works of humour, eſpecially when 
man writes urder a heitious prrfon- 
age, the talking of one's ſelf may give 
jome diverhton to the public ; hut I would 
adviſe every other writer never to ſyenk 
ef himſelf, unſets there be fomething 
very conuderable in his character: 
though Jam f-nfible this rule will be 
of little uſe in the world, becaute there 
is no man ho fancies his thouglits 
worth publiſhing, that does not look 
aon himſelf as a conſiderahle perton. 

I ſhall cloſe this paper with a remark 
von ſuch as are ezotiits in converſation: 
theſe are generally the vim or ſhallow 
part of mankmd, people being naturaliy 
till of themſelves when they hve no- 
thing elſe in them. There is one kind 
of egotiſts which is very common in the 
world, though I do not remember that 
any writer has taken notice of them; I 
mean thoſe empty conceited fellows, 
who repeat as ſiyings of their own, or 
ſome of their particular friends, ſeveral 
jelts which were made before they were 
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born, and which one who has 
converſed in the world has heard a hun- 
dre times over. A forward yourg 
fellow of my acquaintunce was ver 
guiſty of this abturihity : he would be 
always laving a new ſcene fer ſome ol. 
piece of wit, and telling ns, that as he 
and Jack Sych-a-one were toperher, 
one or t other of them had ſuch a con- 
ceit on ich an occauon; on which 
he would laugh verv heartily, and won- 
der the company did not join with him. 
When his mirth was over, I have often 
repre bende him ot of Terence The 
* ume, obſcers te, hic diftum erat? 
* wetrs eredidi.” But finding him ij) 
incorrigible, and having a Kin dpets fer 
the young coxcomb, who vas otherwite 
a good- natured fellow, I recommended 
to his peruſal the Oxtord and Cambridge 
Jeits, with teveral little pieces of plea- 
lantry of the fame nature. Upon the 
reading of them, he was under no ſmall 
contuſion to find that all his jokes had 
palſe:l through ſcveral editions, and that 
what he theught was a new conceit, 
and had appropriated ro his own uſe, 
had appeared in print before he or his 
ingenious friends were ever heard of. 
This had fo good an effect upon him, 
that he is content at prefent to paſs tor 
a man ot plain ſenſe in his ordinary con- 
verlation, and is never facetious but 
when he knuws his company. 
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THE SHADOW OF A MIGHTY NAME. 


Shall entertain my reader with two 

very curious letters. The firſt of 
them comes from a chimerical perſon, 
who 1 believe never writ to any budy 
betore. 


21, 
1 Am deſcended from the ancient fa- 
mily of the Blanks, a name well 
known among all men of buſineſs. It 
1s always read in thole little white {paces 
of writing which want to be filled up, 
and which for that reaſon are called 
blank ſpaces, as of right appertaining 
ia cur family: for I contider myſelf 13 
te lord of a manor, whe lars ii claim 


to all waſtes or ſpots of ground that are 
unappropriated, I am a near kinſman 
to {bo a Styles and John a Noakes ; 
and they, I am told, came in with the 
Conqueror. I am mentioned oftener in 
both houſes of parliament than any 
other perſon in Great Brian. My 
name 1s written, or, more properly 

ſpeaking, not written thus 
am one that can turn my hand to every 
thing, and appear under any ſhape what- 
ſoever. I can make myſelf man, wo- 
man, or child. I am ſometimes meta- 
zorphoſed into a year of our Lord, a 
day of the month, or an hour of the 
day. I very often repreſent a ſum of 
7 B money, 
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money, and am generally the firſt ſub- 
fidy that is granted to the crown. I 
have now and then ſupplied the place of 
ſeveral thouſands of land ſoldiers, and 
bave as frequently been employed in the 
ſra- ſervice. 

Now, Sir, my complaint is this, that 
I am only made ule of to ſerve a turn, 
being always diſcarded as ſoon as a pro- 
per perion is found out to fill up my 
place. 

If you have ever been in the play- 
houſe before the curtain riſes, you tec 
the moſt of the front- boxes filled with 
men of my family, who forthwith turn 
out and reftign their ſtations upon the 
appearance ot thoſe for whom they are 
retained, 

But the moſt illuſtrĩous branch of the 
Blanks are thoic who are planted in high 
poſts, till ſuch time as perſons of greater 
conſequence can be found out to ſupply 
them. Ove of thele Blanks is equally 

ualified for all offices; he can ſerve in 
time of nced for a ſoldier, a politician, 
a lawyer, or what you pleaſe. I have 
known in my time many a brother 
Blank that has been horn under a lucky 
planer, hcap up great riches, and (well 
10t0 a man of figure and importance, 
before the grandees of his party could 
agree among ticemlelves which of them 
ſhould ſtep into his place. Nay, I have 
known a blank continue ſo long in one 
of theſe vacant poſts, (for ſuch it is to 
be reckoned all the tune a Blank is in 
it) that he has grown too formidable 
and dangerous to be removed. 

But to return to myſelf. Since I am 
ſo very commo:lious a perion, ani to 
very neceſſary in all weil-r.- ulated go- 
vernments, I deiwe you will take my 
+ into confleration, that I raay be 
no longer made a tocl of, and only em- 
ploved to ſtop a gap. Suck uſage, with- 
out a pun, makes me look very blank. 
For all which reatens I humbly recom- 
mend myſelf 7» vour protection, and 
am your molt obedient — 
| Braxx. 


P. S. I herewith ſend you a paper 
drawn up by a country atiorney, em- 
* by two gen lemen, whofe names 
16 was not acquainted with, and who 
did not think nt to let him into the- tecret 


which they were tranfiéting. - I heard 


him call it a blank? mitlrwment, and 
read it after the following manner. You 
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may fee by this ſingle inſtance of wht 
uſe I am to the buſy world. 


I, T. Braxx, Eſquire, of Blank 
town, in the county of Blank do bun 
myſelf indebted in the ſum of Blank, i, 
Goodman Blank, for the fervice he 
me in procuring for me the goods fal. 
lowing, Blank: and 1 4 hereby Pro- 
mite the ſaid Blank to pay unto bunte 
ſaid ſum of Blank, on the Bank day 
of the month of Blank next enſuing, n. 


der the penalty and forfe.ture of Blank, 


T ſhall take time to conſider the caſe 
of this my imaginary correſpondent, and 
in the mean while ſhall preſent my reader 
with a letter which ſeems to come from 
a perſon that is made up of fleſh and 
blood. 


GOOD MR, SPECTATOR, 
I Am married to a very honeſt gentle- 
man that is exceeding goud-natured, 
and at the lame time very choleric, 
There is no ſtanding before him when 
he is in 4 paſſion; but as ſoon as it is 
over he is the beſt- humoured creature 
in the world. When he is angry he 
breaks ail my china ware that chances to 
lie in hs way, and the next morning 
lends me in twice as much as he broke 
the day before. I may pohtively lay, 
that he has broke me a child's tortunz 
ſince we were fiiſt married together. 
As toon as he begins to fret, down 
gocs every thing that is within reach ot 
his cane. I once prevailed upon him 
never to carry a ſtick in his hand, but 
this ſaved me nothing; for upon fleeing 
me «do fomething that did nor pleate him, 
he kicked down a great jar, that colt 
him above ten pounds but the week he- 
fore. I then laid the fragments 10- 
gether in a heap, and gave him his cane 
again, deſiring him that if he chanced 
to be in anger, he would ſpend his pul- 
hon upon the china that was broke to 
his hand ; but the very next dav, upon 
my giving a wrong meilage to one of 
the lervants, he flew into ſuch a rage, 
that he ſwept down a dozen tr1-Gither, 
which, to my misfortune, Mood very 
convenient for 2 ſide blow. 
+ I then remored ull mv china into 2 
room which he never frequents ; but I 


got nothing by this neither, for my 


looking glaſſes immediately went to 
rack. 


In 
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In ſhort, Sir, whenever he is in a 
palſion, he is angry at every thing that 
is hrittle; and if on ſuch occahons he 
had nothing to vent his rage upon, I do 
not know whether my bones would be 
in lafety. Let me beg of you, Sir, wo 
let me know whether there be any cure 
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for this unaccountable diſtemper ; or if 
not, that you will be pleaſed to publiſh 
this letter: for my huſband having a 
great veneration for your writings, will 
by that means know you do not approve 
of his conduct. I am, 


Your molt humble ſervant, &c, 
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REGUTLA, PECCATIS QUE POENAS IRROGET FQUVAS: 
NE SCUTICA DIGNUM HORRIBILE SECTERETE FLAGELLO 


Hos. SAT. III. . f. VER. 115. 


TET RULES BE FIX'D THAT MAY OUR RACE coNrAIN, 
AND PUNISH FAULTS WITH A PROPORTION'D PAIN 
AND DO NOT FLAY HIM WHO DESERVES ALONE 

A WHIPPING FOR THE FAULT THAT HE RATH DONE. 


T* is the work of a philoſc to be 
every day ſubduing his paſſions, and 
laying aivle his prejudices. I endea- 
your at leaſt to look upon men and their 
actions only as an impartial ſpectator, 
without any regard to them as they hap- 
pen to advance or croſs my own private 
intereſt. But while I am thus employed 
mytelt, I cannot help obſerving how 
thoſe about me ſuffer themlelves to be 
blinded by prejudice and inclination, 
how readily they pronounce on every 
man's character, which they can give 
in two words, and make him either 
ood for nothing, or qualified for every 
thing. On the contrary, thoſe who 
ſcarch thoroughly into human nature, 
will find it much more difficult to deter- 
mine the value of their fellow- creatures, 
and that men's characters are not thus 
to be given in general words. T here 
is indecd no fuch thing as a perſon in- 
tirely good or bad; virtue and vice are 
blende:l and mixed together, in a great 
or leſs proportion, in every one; and if 
you would ſearch for ſome particular 
good quality in it's moſt eminent degree 
of perfection, you will often find it in 
a mind where it is darkened and eclipt- 
5 by an hundred other irregular pal» 
ions. 

© Men have either no character at all, 
ſays a celebrated author, or it is that 
ot being inconſiſtent with themſelves.” 
They find it eaſier to join extremities, 
than to he uniform and of a piece. This 
5 finely illuſtrated in Xcnophon's Life of 


Cyrus the Great, That author tells us, 
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that Cyrus having taken a moſt beauti- 
ful lady named Panthea, the wife of 
Abradatas, committed her to the cuf- 
tody of Araſpas, a young Perſian noble- 
man, who had a little before maintained 
in diſcourſe, that a mind truly virtuous 
was incapable of entertaining an unlaw- 
ful paſſion. The young gentleman had 
not long been in poſſeſſion of his fair 
captive, when a complaint was made to 
Cyrus, that he not only ſolicited the 
Lady Panthea to receive him in the 
room of her abſent huſband, but that 
finding his intreaties had no effect, he 
was preparing to make ule of force. 
Cyrus, who loved the young man, im- 
mediately ſent for him, and in a gentle 
manner repreſenting to him his fault, 
and putting him in mind of his former 
aſſertion, the unhappy youth, con- 
founded with a quick ſenſe of his guilt 
and ſhame, burſt out into a flood of 
tears, and ſpoke as follows : 
Oh, Cyrus, I am convinced that I 
have two fouls. Love has taught tne 
this piece of philoſophy. If I had 
but one ſoul, it could not at the fame 
time pant after virtue and vice, wiſh 
and abhor the fame thing. It is cer- 
tain, therefore, we have two fouls : 
when the good ſoul rules, I undertake 
noble and virtuous actions ; but when 
the bad ſoul ominates, I am forc- 
ed to do evil. All I can fay at pre- 
ſent is, that I find my good foul, en- 
couraged by your preſence, has got 
the better of my bad.” 
I know got whether my readers will 
7Ba allow 
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allow of this piece of philoſophy; but if 
they wilt rot, they muſt confeſs we 
meet with as \lifferent paſſions in one and 
the ſane for!, as can be ſuppoled in 
two. We can hardly read the lite of a 
great man who lived in former ages, or 
converte with any who is eminent among 
our contemporaries, that is not an in- 
ſtance of what Jam ſaying. 

But as I have hitherto only argued 
azainſt the partiality and injuſtice of 
giving our ju{gment upon men in groſs, 
who are ſuch a compoſition of virtucs 
and vices, of good and evil, I might 
carry. this reflection fill farther, and 
make it extend to moſt of their actions. 
If on the ove hand we frirly weighed 
every circunitance, we thonld frequent- 
ly find them obliged to do that ation 
we at firit fight con lemn, in order to 
avoid another we ſhouid have been much 
more diſpleaſcd with. If on the other 
hand we nicelv examined Inch actions 
as appear mult dazzling to the eye, we 
fould ſiad mult of them either deficient 
and lame in ſeveral parts, produced by 
a bad ambition, or tire Sed to an ill end. 
The very fime action may ſometimes be 
ſo oduly circumſtanced, that it is difti- 
cult to eletermine whether it n ght to be 
rewar died or puniſhed. Thoſe who com- 
piled the laws of England were fo ſen- 
ſihle of this, that they have laid it down 
33 one of their tut maxims—“ It is 
* better ſuffering a miſchief than an in- 
* convenience,” which is as much as to 
lay in other words, that fince no law 
can take in or provide tor all caſes, it 
is better private men ſhould have ſome 
iniuſt.ce done them, than that a public 
grievance ſhould not he redreſſtd. This 
is uſually picaded in detenct of all thoſe 
bardfhips which fal, on particular per- 
fons in particular occanons, which could 
nat be foreſcen when a law was mule. 
To remeily this, however, as much as 
pollible, the Court of Chancery was 
erected, which frequently mitigates, and 
breaks the teeth of the common law, in 
caſes of men's propertics, while in cri- 
minal cafes there is 2 power of pardou- 
ing ſtill odzzed in ne crowy, 


Notwithſtanding this, it is perhap- 
myoſſivle in a large government to dit. 
tribme rewards and pin ſhments ſtrict 
proport:oned to the merits of every ac. 
tion. The Spartan commonwealth waz 
indeed wonderfully exact in this party. 
cular: and I do not rerember in all my 
reading to have met with fo nice an ex- 
ample of juſtice as that recorded by 
Plutarch, with which I thall cloſe my 
paper for this Jay. 

The city of Sparta being mnexpeR- 

edlv attacke by a powerful army ct 
Thebans, was in very grew danger of 
falling into the hands of their enemies, 
The citizens ſuddenly gathering thein— 
ſelves into a body, fought with a rcſolu- 
tion equal to the neceſſity of their attains; 
yet no one ſo remarkably dittinguithed 
himſelf on this occahon, to the 2maze- 
ment of hoth armies, as Iſidus the Jen 
of Pha&bidas, who was at that time 
the bloom of his yonth, and very w- 
markabl- for the comelineſs of his per- 
fon. He was coming out of the hath 
when the alarm was given, {o that hr 
had not time to put on his cloaths, muc 
lets his armour ; however, tran{pe;ic 
with a deſire to ſerve his country in {» 
great an exigency, ſnatching up a {pc 
in ore hand and a {word in the other, 
he flung himlelf into the thickeſt rank: 
of his enemies. Nothing could with- 
ſtand his fury: in what part ſoever he 
fought he put the enemies to flight wich- 
out receiving a ſingle wound. Wie 
ther, ſays Plutarch, he was ti: 
particular care of tome god, who 1-- 
warded his valour that day with an 
extraordinary protection; or that his 
enemies, ftruck with the unulualncts 
of his dreſs, and beauty of his ſhap-, 
ſuppoſed him fomething more than 
mn; I ſhall not determine.“ 
The gallantry of this action was ſuda- 
el fo great by the Spartans, that :. 
Ephori, or chief magiſtrates, dec: ec l. 
ſhould be preſented with a garland ; bu: 
as ſoon as they had done ſo, fined hum 3 
thouſand drachmas for going out to .. 
battle unarmed. 
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On GoD THE WHOLE CREATED MASS INSPIRES 
YAO HEAVY, AND Anu, AND OCEAN'S DEPTHS HE THROWS 
Is INFLUENCE ROC Dy, AND KINDLES AS HE GOES. 


Was yeſterday about fun-ſer wilk- 

ing in tha open heids, until the night 
nanibly fell upon me. I at at amvicd 
mytelt with ail th: richneſs and variety 
ot colours, which ap pe ire in the wen- 
ern parts of Maven: in proportion as 
they faded away and went out, feveral 
mars and planets appeared one after an- 
other, until thy whole firmament was in 
1 glow. The biuencis of the Ether 
wasexceeding]y heightened and eniiven- 
eil by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the 
rays of all thote luminaries that paſſed 
through it. The Galaxy appeared in 
it's moſt heautiful white. To compleat 
the ſcene, the full moon rote tt | gth 
in that clouded majeſty which Niiton 
takes notice of, and openeſ to the eye a 
new picture of — which was more 
fhnely ſhaded, and diſpoſed among (otter 
lights, than that which the tun had be- 
ture diſcovered to us. 

As I was ſurveving the moon walk- 
ing in her bri b neſs, and taking her 
progrets among the conttellations, a 
thought rote in me which [ believe 
very ofien perplexes and difturbs men 
of ſerious and contemplative natrres. 
David himſelt fell into it in that rott-c- 
uon“ When I confider the hearens the 
* work of thy fingers, the moon aa the 
© ftars which thou hatt ordained; what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, 
© and the jon of man that thou regardett 
© him!" In the fame manner when 1 
conſidered the infinite hoſt of itars, or, to 
ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſuns, 

which were then ſhining upon me, with 
toſe innumerable fets of planets or 
worlds, which were moving round their 
reſpective ſons; when I till enlarge by 
the idea, and tuppoſed another h#25c 
of ſuns and worlds riüng Hl ab "Ve tlas 
which we diſcovered, and theſe Hill en- 
hghtened by a ſuperior firmament cf 
luminacies, which are planted at fo grant 


of glattes, Which 


Da vorx. 


a diſtance, that they may appear to the 
inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do 
to us; in ſhort, while I purſue this 
thought, I could not but reflect on that 
little inagnificant figure which I myfelf 
bore amidit the immenſity of God's 
works, 

Were the jun, which enlightens this 
part of the creation, with all the holt of 
planetary worlds that move about kim, 
utterly extingmihed and annihilated, 
they would not be miſſed more than a 
grain of land upon the ſea- ore. The 
pace they poſlefs is fo exceedingly little 
in compariton of the whole, that it would 
ſcarce make a blank in the creution. 
The chaſm would be imperceptibie to 
an eye that could rake m the whole 
compals af nature, and pals from one 
end of the creation to the other; as it is 
poſſible there may be ſuch a ſenſe in our- 
lelves hereatter, or in creatures which 
are at preſent more exalted than our- 
lelves. e tee many ffars by the heip 
we do not diſcover 
with our naked eyes; and the finer our 
teleſcopes are, the more ſtill are our diſ- 
coveries. Huvgemus caries this thought 
ſo tar, that he does not think it impoſ- 
fivle there may be (tars whole light is 
not yet rave town to us ſince their 
firit crextion. There is no queltion but 
the untverle has curtain bounds ſet to it; 
but when we contder that it is the work 
of infinite power, promy!t ted by infinite 
good neſs, with an finite pace to exeit 
(elf in, how can our imagination {ct 
any bounds to i:? 

To return, therefore, to my firſt 
thought ; coul not but look upon my- 
teif with focret horror, 18 a heing Umt 
was not worth the malle 0 regard or 
one who hal fo great ea werk under his 
care and tuperinten ſencv. ro atrand 
of being overiooked amidſt the immenſi- 
ty of nature, and loſt among that in- 


finite 
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finite variety of creatures, which in all 
probability (warm through all thele im- 
meaturable regions of matter. 

In order to recover mvi-if from this 
mortifving thought, I c:nfiilered that it 
took it's rife from thoſe nar ov concep- 
tions which we are apt to entertain of 
the Divine Nature. We ourf-ivcs cannot 
attend to many different objects at the 
ſme time. If we are careful to inſpect 
tome things, we mutt of cuurte neglect 
others. This impericAion, which we 
ob:-rve in ourteives, is an imperfection, 
that cleaves in tome degree to creatures 
of the higheſt capncities, as they are 
creatures, that is, heings of finite and 
limited natures. The pretence of every 
created being is confined to à certain 
mealure of ipice, and conſequently his 
obl{:rvition is tinted toe a certain number 
of obiects. The ſplcre in which we move, 
and att, and und-critand, is of a wider 
circumference to one creature than ano- 
mer, according as we Tile one above an- 
other in the jeale of exiſtence. But the 
widett of theſe our ſpheres has it's cir- 
cumference. When therefore we reflect 
en the Divine Nature, we are ſo uſed and 
ac cuſtomed to this imperfeKion in our- 
f-lves, that we cannot forbear in fome 
menſure aſcribing it to Him in whom 
there is no ſhadow of imperfection. Our 
reaſon indeed affures vs that his atiri- 
butes are infinite; but the puornets of 
our conceptions is ſuch, that it cannot 
forbear ſetting bounds to every thing it 
contemplates, until our reaſon comes 
* to our ſuccour, and throws down 

thoſe little prejudices which rite in 
us unawares, and are natural to the 
mind of man. 

We thall therefore utterly extingniſh 
this mel:uncholy thought of our being 
over-louke by our Maker in the multi- 
plicity of his works, and the infinity of 
thote chiefs among which he ſerms to 
be inceſſantly employed, if we confiler, 
in the fult place, that he is omnipre- 
ſent; and, in the ſecond, that he is om- 
niſcient. | 

If we confider him in his omnipre- 
fence, his being paſſes through, ac- 
tuates, and fupports, the whole frame of 
nature, His creation, and every part 
of it, is full of him. There is nothing 
he has matte, that is either ſo diſtant, o 
Ettle, or fo incanſfider: ble, which he docs 
not etientially inhabit. His ſubſtance 
is within the ſubſtance of every being, 
whether material or immaterial, and as 


intimately preſent to it, as that Veing [4 
to itſelf, It would be an imperfection 
in him, were he able to remove out of 
one pluce into another, or to withdraw 
h:mtelf from any thing he has created, 
or from any part of that ſpace which is 
d. Fed and {pread abroad to infinity, 
In ſhort, to {peak of him in the language 
of the old philoſopher, He is a Being 
whote centre is every where, and his 
circumference no where. 

In the fecond place, he is omnitciont 
as well as omniprelent. His omnitei- 
ence indeed neceſſarily and natura!'y 
flows from his omnipreſence; he cannot 
but be conſcious of every motion that 
ariſes in the whole material werld, which 
he thus eſſentially pervades; and of every 
thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual 
world, to every part of which he is thus 
intimately united. Several moraliſts 
have conſidered the creation as the tem- 
ple of God, which he has built with |; $ 
own hands, and which is filled with bis 
preſence. Others have conſidered in f- 
nite ſpace as the receptacle, or rather thc 
habitation of the Almighty: but tlie 
bleſt and moſt exaited way of cont. r- 
ing this infinite ſpace is that of Sir Ine 
Newton, who calls it the Senlorium of 
rhe Godhead. Brutes and men bc 
their Senſorzla, or little Senſoriums, 'y 
which they apprehend the pretence and 
perceive the —— of a tew oblects, 
that lie contiguous to them. Their know- 
lege and obſervation turn within © very 
narrow circle. But as God Almighty 
cannot but perceive and know every tg 
in which he reſides, infinite ſpace gives 
room to infinite knowledge, and is, 45 
it were, an organ te omniſcience. 

Were the foul ſeparate from the ior, 
and with one glance or thought ſhov 
ſtart beyond the bounds of the creation; 
ſhould it for millions of years continne 
it's progreſs through infinite ſpace wii! 
the ſame activity, it would itil find it- 


elf within the embrace of it's Creator, 


and encompaſſed round with the im- 
menſity of the Godhead. Whilſt we 
are in the body he is not leis pretent 
with us, becauſe he is concealed from 
us. ©* O that I knew where I might 
* find him!” favs Job. Behcid 1 gv 
forward, but he is not there; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him : 
on the left hand, where he dors werk, 
but I cannot behold him: he } iderh 
himſelf on the right hand, tht I can- 
nut fre him. In ſhort, rcatun as weil 

, h 45 


ze rev{lation aſſures us, that he cannot 
be abſent from us, notwithſtanding he 
s ninhi{covered by us. 

in this conſideration of God Al- 
mighty's omniprefence and omniſcien co, 
every uncomfortable thought vanithes. 
He cannot but regard every thing that 
has heing, e peci uly ſuch of his crea- 
tres vw 10 fear they are not regarded by 
nin, He 1s privy to all their thoughts, 
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and to that anxiety of heart in particu- 
lar which 1s apt to trouble them on this 
occaſion: tor, as it is impoſſib e he 
ſhould overlook any of his creatu es, ſo 
we may be confident that he regards, 
with an eye of mercr, thoſe whoen ea- 
vour to rec mmend them -lves is h e no- 
tice, and in an unfurncd tumility of 
heart think themſelves unworthy that 
he ſhould be mindful of them. 


JULY 12. 


MILITIE SPECIES AMUPR EST.- 


LOVE IS A KIND Or 


S my correſpondents hegin to grow 
pretty numerous, [ think myſelf 
ohaged to take ſome notice of them, and 
{bi therefore make this paper a mitcel- 
lany of letters. I have tance my re- aſtum- 
ing the othce of Spectator, received ahun- 
dance of epittles from gentlemen of 
tiz blade, who, 1 find, have been to 
ue to action that they Know not how 
ta liz till. They ſeem generally to be 
of opin:oN, that the fair at home ought 
ty reward them for their ſervices abroad; 
an! that, until the cauſe of their coun- 
ty calls them again into the field, they 
ee a fort of right to quarter themſel ves 
upon the ladies. In order to favour 
their approaches, I am defired by ſome 
„ enlarge upon the accompliſhments of 
their profeſſion, and by others to give 
m my advice on the carrying on their 
attacks. But let us hear what the gen- 
emen ſay for themitives, 

MR. SPECTATOR 
THOUGH it may look fomewhat 

perverſe, amidſt the arts of peace, to 
uk too much of war, it is but grati- 
tl: to pay the laſt ofijce to it's mancs, 
{ce even prace ittelf is, in fome mea- 
lure, obl:ged to it for it's being. 

You have, in your former papers, al- 
vhs recommended the accompliſhed to 
tie tavour of the Fair; and, I hope, you 
* allow me to repreſent tome part of 
+ m:hnary life not ultogether unnee-fiary 
% the forming a genileman. I need 
at tell you, that in France, whote fa- 
14,15 we have been formerly ſo fond ot, 
wnolt every one derives his pretences to 
werft from the 1word; and that 2 man 
* carce the face to make his count to 
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a lady, without ſome credentials from 
the {ervice to recommend him. As the 
profeſſion is very ancient, we have rea- 
ten to think t ma of the great<it men 
among the ol! Romans derived many 
of their virtues ron it, the commanders 
being trequenily in other reſpects ſoine 
of the moit ſlzining characters cf the 
280 
The army not only gives 2 man 

portunitics of exerciſing thoſe two great 
virtues, patience and courage, but often 
produces them in minds where they had 
ſcarce any touting before. I mult add,. 
that it is one of the beſt ſchools in the 
world to receive a general notion of 
mankind in, and a certain freedom of 
behaviour, which is not to caſily ac- 
quired in any other place. At the tame 
time I mult own, that foinc military 
airs are pretty extraordinary, and that a 
man who goes into the army a coxcom!» 
will come out of it a fort of public nw- 
tance: but a man of ſente, or one who 
betore had not been futhc:ently uſed to 
a mixed converſation, generally takes 
the true turn. The court has in all ages 
beun allowed to be the ſtandard of good- 
breeding; and I believe there is not a 
initer obtervation in Monſicur Roche- 
toucault, than that * a man who has been 
* bred up wholly to bulinefs, can never 
get the air of a courtier at court, but 
© will immediately catch it in the camp.“ 
The reaton of this mult certainly is. 
that the very effence of good-breeding 
and pulitencis conhits in ſeveral niceties, 
which are fo minute that they eſcaps 
his obirvation, and he falls ſhort of the 
Original he would copy atter; but when 
bu tees the lame things charged wt ag- 
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grav ted to a fault, he no fooner endea- 


vours to come up to the pattern which 
is ſet hcftore him, thin, though he ſtops 
Omewhat thort of that, hen naturally 
reits where in reality he ounght. I was, 
ewo or three davs ago, mig rhiily plenſed 
with the obſervation of an humorous 
gentleman upon one of his friends, who 
was in other reſpects every way an ac- 
compliſhed pr: * that © he wanted no- 
- thing hat a daih of the coxcum) in 
* him; by which he underitood a little 
of that alertnets and nnconcera in the 
common actions of 17 winch 1 is uiuale 
fy to viſible arag gentlemen of the 
armv. and witicl a campuan or two 
would j:waliibly have given *I 

Yon will eauiy gust, Sir, ! this m my 
pare 10 upon 2 m tar as 
that | am mvicii a (vidier, and indeed I 
am ſo. I remember, within three years 
after I had been in tac army, I was or- 
dere! into the country a recruiting. I 
had very purticular ſuccats in this part 
of the f.rvice; and was over and above 
aſſured, at my going away, that I might 
have taken a young I dy, who was the 
molt conhderable fortune in the coun- 
try, along with me. I preferred the 
purſuit of fame at that time to all other 
conſiderations; and though I was not 
abſolutely hent en a weotlen leg, re- 
ſolved at leaſt to get a fcar or two fer 
the good of Europe. I have at pretent 
as much as I defre of this fort of ho- 
nour; and if you could recommend me 
efeciualiy, ſhould be well enough con- 
tente l to paſs the remain:{er of my days 
m the arms of ſome dear kind creature, 
and upon a pretty eltate in the country. 
This, as I take it, would he following 
the example of Lucius Cincinnatus, the 
oll Roman dictator, who at the end of a 
war left the camp to foilow the plough. 
F 1m, Sir, with all imaginable refpect, 
your moſt ovedvient humbuic ſervant, 

WILL WARLEY. 
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Mt. SPECTATORY 
Am an bJ!t-pay officer, and am 
preler t with a friend in the com" 
Fi-re ts 2 rich widow in the ncighhen 
bod, who has made fouls of ll 1% 
2 within fifry miles of her, 
She declares ſhe inter ds to marry, ! 
has not yet been ated by the man 1. 
could like. She viually admits le 
humble adwirers to an audience or tw, | 
but, atter me has once given them de. 
rial, will never fee them more. I 
aliured by a female relation, that 1 i, | 
have fair — at her; bvt as my wie 
ſuccels duy-cnils on my nit approaches, 
T eſire vou advice, whether 1 had befi 
ſtorm, or proceed ty way of ſap. 1 :mn, 
Sir, 3 
Your's, &c. 
P. S. I had forgot to tell you, thu | 
have a..cady carried one of her cut. 
works, that is, ſecured her mai, 


MR. PECTATCORS 

Hive athitest in teveral ſieges ar tle 

Low. Countries; and being ſtill v 
ling to employ my talents as a fol 
and engineer, lay down this merni ng : 
feven o'clock before the door of an 
ſtinate female, who had for fome time 
refuted me admittance. I made a lods- 
ment in an outer pariour about twelve 
the enemy retired to her bed- chene, 
yet I ſt ill purſued, and about two o cr 6 
this afternoon ſhe thought fit to capitu- 
Ie. Her demands are indeed fon: - 
wit high, in relation to the fettlemen! 
of her fortune. But being in potſethcn 
of the houle, I intend to inſiſt upon Care 


SB. anche; and am in hopes, by kecpig 


off all other pretenders for the ſpace ot 
twenty-four hours, to ſtarve her into 3 
compliance. I beg your ſpeedy advice, 
and ain, Sir, your's, 

. PETER PUSH, 


From my camp in Red Lion Square, 
Saturday four in the afternoon. 
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have indeed obſerved of late that 18. 
wiillings ell which are not filled . 
by 81 


THE 


regt names an ifleftrions ticles. The 
adde generally cutts his eye upon a 
r-w book, and if he finds fereral let- 
ters feparated from one another by a 
daſh, he buys it up, and peruſes it with 
great ſatisfaction. An NI and an h, a 
T and an r, with a ſhort line between 
wem, has fold many inſipid pampt lets. 
N av, I have known a whole edition go 
uf! by virtue of two or three well writ- 
ten &c 'S, 

A iprinkling of the words Faction, 
Frenchman, Papiſt, Plunderer, and the 
like ſignificant terms, in an Italic cha- 
racer, have aifo a very good effect upon 
the eye of the purchater; not to men- 
tion {cribbler, lar, rogue, raſcal, knavs, 
and villain, wichout which it is impoth- 
hl- to carry on a modern controverly. 

Ovy party- writers are fs ſentible of 
the ſecret virtue of an innucndo to re- 
comment: their productions, that of late 
tney never mention the Qn or P——t 
at length, though they Ipeak of them 
with honour, and with that deference 
which is due to them from every private 
per ton. It gives a fecret fatist161on 
to a peruſer of theſe myſterious works, 
taat he is able to decypher them with— 
out help, and, by the ſtrength of his 
own natural parts, to fill up à blank 
ſpace, or make out a word that ha: only 
the firit or latt letter to it. 

Some of our authors indeed, when 
they would be more ſatirical than or- 
dinzary, omit only the vowels of a great 
man's name, and fall moſt unmercifully 
upon ail the conſonants. This way of 
writing was firſt of all introduced by 
T—m Br—zn, of facetious memorv, 
who, after having gutted a proper name 
of all it's intermediate vow-ls, uſed to 
plant it in his works, and make as free 
with it as he pleaſed, witl. out any danger 
of the ſtature. " Rm 

That I may imitate theſe c-cebrated 
vithors, and publiſh a paper Which fhall 
% more taking than ordinary, I have 
here drawn up a very curious lhel, in 
which a render of penetration will find 
2 great deal of concealed ſatire; and, it 
hi he acquainted with the preſent poutture 
batlairs, will caſily dilcover the mean- 
ing of it, 

* If there are four perſons in the na- 
tion whoendeuvvur io bring all things 
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wto confuſion, ar} run their nates 
country, I think every hone!t Lug- 
|-ſh-1.43 cught to he upon lu guard, 
* That thare mie ſuch, every one will 
© agree with me, who hears me name 
„ with his fiſt friend and f vourite 
% not to mention *** nar . 
4 

4 

« 


"OE 


Theſe people may cry Clorch, 

Ch—rch, as long as they pleaſe, but, 

to make vſe . humely proverb, 
The proof of the p- dd—nung eis in the 
eating.“ This I am ſure of, that if 
a certain prince ſhould concur with a 
certain prelato, (and we have Mon- 
© fheur Z- uod for 1t) our poſte- 
* rity would beam a fweet p——ckle, 
* Muit the Britiſh nation tuffer for- 
* tooth, becauſe my Lady Q þ-t-s has 
* been dilohliged? Or is it reaforable 
* that our Engliſh fizet, which viel to 
© be the terror of the ocean, ſhould lie 
* wind-hound for the fake of a ? 
© I keve to ſpcak out and declare my 
4 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
4 
4 


mind clearly, when I am talking for 

the good of my country. I will not 

make my court to an ill man, though 
he were a B—yora T t. Nay, 

I would not ſtick to call fo wretched 

a politician, a traitor, an enemy to 

his country, and a Bl-nd-rb-fs, &c. 

&c." 

Tue remaining part of this political 
treatiſe, which is written after the man- 
ner of the mett celchrated authors in 
Great Britain, I may communicate to 
the public at 2 more convenient fraton. 
In the mean while I ſhail leave this with 
my curious reader, 2s fome ingenious 
writers do their enigmas; and if any ſa- 
gacious perton can fairly unriddle it, I 
will print his explanation, and, if he 
pleaſes, acquaint the world with his 
nan e. 

I hope this ſhort eſſay will convince 
mv re ers, it is not for want of abilities 
that I avoid ſtate tracts; and that if I 
would apply my mind to it, I might in 
a lire me h- 25 great 1 maſter of the 
political lcratch as any the molt eminent 
writer of the age, I hall only add, 
that in order to out{hine ail this modern 
race of Svycoviſts, and thorcughly con- 
tent my Englith reader, I intend ſhortly 
ty pu! ii 4 Spectator, that mall not 


bavea fingic rowel in it. 
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RECITING MAKES IT THISF, 


I Was veſterday in a coffee - houſe not 
far from the Royal F xchange, where 
I obſerved three perſons in clote con- 
ference cver a pipe of tehacco; upon 
which, having filled one for my own 
uſe, I iighted t at the little wax candle 
that ſtood before them; and after hav- 
ing thrown in ſo or three whitts 
am ngtt them, fat town and male one 
of the company. I nee not tel my 
reader, that lighting 4 man's pipe ct 
the ſane candle, is looked upon among 
brother trackers as an overture to con- 
verſation and triendihip. As we here 
nid our heals together in a very mm- 
cable manner, being entrenched under 
a cloud ot dur own ting, I rok up 
tlic ait K un caſtang ny eve 
over hin? The Ses atOt, tays I, 4 18 
0 very w: ity to- AV, Up 9 7 a Yuſty 
icthargic old gentleman, who 1:t at the 
upper u of the table, h. aving gradual- 
Iy blown out & his mouth a great deal 
of fmnoke, which he had been col! cting 
tur ſome tine beter“ Aye, lays he, 
more witty than wile, I am afraid.“ 
His weighbour, who {at at his right- 
hand, un nediately coloured, an being 
an arty polits ian, ud t 1s pipe 
with fo much wrath that he bike it in 
the middle, and by that means turnithed 
me with a tyubacco-itopper. I took it 
up very fedately, and looking him full 
in the face, made uſe ot it from time to 
tim. all the while he was tpeaking : 

« 'i vs tullow,” lays he, can't fo his 
6 lite keep out of polites. Do voh tee 
* bow he abulcs * grent men here ?* 
F fixed my eve very attemively on the 
paper, and ag&2d him it he meant thoſe 
„ne were wepretemod by aiteriks. 
6 Ateriks,' favs he, do you call them? 
They are #! or them ſtars. He 
might as well have put garters to 
6 them. Then vrav do but mind the 
* two or three next lines. Ch rch and 
* p-dl ng in the fame fentence! Our 
* chrgy are very much beholden to 
him.“ Upon this the third gentle- 
min, who was of a mild diſpotrion, 
and, 3 1 found, a Whig in his heat, 
ci un not to be two {era upon 
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the Spectator, neither; For, ſays $ he, 
* you find he is v:ry cautious of giving 
© offence, ane has therefore put tuo 
dathes into his pudding. '—* A f tor 
his dath,” ſays the angry politiciur. 
In ls next ſentence he gives a plain 
© mnncado, that our poterity will he 
in a ſweet p-ckle, What does the 
tool mean y his pickle? Why dors 
© he not write it at length, if he mems 
© honeſtiy?'—* I have read over the 
* whole ſcutence, fays I; but I lock 
* upon the parenth« 6+ in the belly ct n 
to be the moſt dangerous part, and a. 
* full of infinuations as it can hu! i. 
HgBut cho, lays I, eis my Lady Q-p-t->* 
— Aye, anſwer that if you can, Su, 
ſays the furious ſtateſman to the pou 
Whig that lat over againſt him. B. - 
without giving him time to reply—* 1 
do aſſure you, lays he, were I mv 
Lady Qy rs, I would ſue him ke 
* ſcanlalum nagnatum. What is th. 
© 'wor.d come to? Muft every body he 
allowed to—? He had by this tine 
filled a new pipe, ard applying it to h. 
lips, when we expected the laſt word o. 
his ten-ence, put us off with a whitt ot 
tobacco, which he redoubled with 16 
much rage and trepidation, that he a. 
molt ſtifled rhe whole company. Alter 
ſhort pauſe, I owned that I thought tl 
Spectator had gone too far in writing : 
many letters of my La.“ QAp-t es name: 
But nowever, favs 4 © he has mad. 
a little amends for ;t FM his next icn- 
tence, wiere he leaves a blank fpict 
without fo much as a conjonant 0 
diet us. I mean, fays I, after 
thote words—** the fleet that uted t 
„% he the terror of the occan, ſhould be 
„ wind-ound for the fake of a —; 
© after which enſues a chaſm, that ir 
* my opinion looks modeſt enough.'— 
Sir,” tays my antagoniſt, vou ma) 
exſily know his meaning by his gap- 
ing; I fuppoſe he deſigns his chafm. 
as you call it, for an hole to creep o. 
at, but I believe it will hardly ter ve 
his turn. Who can endure to fee the 
grett officers of (tate, the B-y's an! 
1 t's u cuted after to ſcurrilous 1 
P manner? 
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manner? -“ I can't for my fe, fuss 
, imagine „ho they are the Specta: or 
meins? — No! fiys bez © vour hun,“ 
© bl: fervant, Sr!* Ubon winc': be 
gung hun'e:f back in bis chair after a 
contemptuous manner, aud tmiled upon 
the old lethargic gemleman on his Jett 
hand, who I frunt was his great ad 

mircr. The Wu g however had begun 
ta conceive 2 goul-will towards me, 
ind ſceing my pipe out, very generouf] v 
offered me tae ute of his box; but l 
leciined it with great civility, being 
oiiged to meet a friend abuut that time 
n another quarter of the city. 

At my leaving the coffee houſe, I 
could not forbcar refleting with myſelt 
pon that groſs tribe of fools wi o may 
he termed the over wiſe; and upon the 
difficulty of wriing any thing in this 
cenforious age, which a weak head may 
not conttue into private tatire and per- 
zonal reflection. 

A man who has a good noſe at an in- 
nuzndo, ſmells treaſon and fedition in 
the moſt innocent words that can be put 
together, and never fees a vice or folly 
itigmatized, but finds out one or other 
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O vices are fo incurable as hoſe 
which mea are apt to glory .n. 
One would wonder how drun«e:ne's 
ihould have the good luck to be of nis 
number. Anacharſis, being invited ro 
a match of drinking at Corinth, de- 
manded the prize very humourouſly, he- 
caule he was drunk before wv of the 
reſt of the company; Dor," tavs he, 
* when we run a race, he who arrives 
* at the gol nrtt is intitle to the re- 
ward: on the contrary, in this thirity 
generation, the honour talls upon him 
who carries off the greateſt quantity of 
liquor, an l knocks down the reſt of the 
company, I was the other day with 
bonelt Will Funnell the Weit Saxon, 
who was reckoning up how much liquor 
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of li; acquaintance? pointed at by the 
writers I remember an empty pragma- 
ton tello in the country, who, bon 
reading over the Whole Duty of Man, 
had wetten the names of teveral perfons 
in the viiiage at the fide of every fin 
wh'ch :s mentioned hy that excellent 
author; to that ne had converted one of 
the het bouks in the world into a libel 
ava: wt the uire, churchwardens, over- 
fer rs of the pore, ant all other the moſt 
contilerab'e here in the parith. This 
book, with thute extranrd nary marginal 
notes, fell acct lentaly into the hands of 
one wac had never iten it before; vpon 
which there aroſe a current report that 
forne vo * had written a book 2gwnlt 
the *{quire and the Whole pariſh. The 
nunter of the place having at that time 
a controverly wito ſome of his congre- 
g4*10n upon the account „f tis tithes, 
was un er ſome ſuſpicion of being the 
auth, ustil the good man ſet his peo- 
ple right, by ſhewing them that the 13+ 
tirical pafſiyges miguit be applied to feve- 
rai others of two or three neighbouring 
villages, and that the bonk was writ 
ag unt all the ſinners in England. 


Ne DLXIX. MONDAY, JULY 19. 


REGES DICUNTUR MUL TIS URGFRE CULULLEIS 
ET TOKQUEKE MERO, QUEM PFREFEXIESE LARURENT, 
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WISE WERE THE KINGS, WHO NEVFR CHOSE A FRIEND, 
TILL WITH FULLC CUPS THEY HAD UNXNMASE D HIS SUT, 
ANDSEEN THE BUTTOM UF HIS DEEPEST THOUCHTS. 
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ty vears of his lite, which, according to 
his computation, amgumed to twenty- 
thite hog heads of Other, four ton of 
port, half a kiiderkin of ſmall- beer, 
r.\nzteen barrels of cider, and three 
v1.fT-s of champagne; belides which, he 
had afſifted at four hundred bowis of 
runch, not to mention tips, drams, and 
whets without number. I queſtion not 
but every reader's memory will ſuggeſt 
to him teveral ambitious young men, 
who are us vain in this particular as 
WII Funnell, and can hoaſt of as glo- 
rious exploits. 

Our modern pbiloſophers obſerve, that 
there is a general decay of moiſture in 
the glohe of tne earth. This they chief. 
ly aſcribe to the growth of vegetables, 
which incorporate into their own ſub- 
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ſtance many fluid bodies that never re- 
turn again to their tormer nature: but, 
with ſubmiſſion, they ought to throw 
into their account thoſe mnumerable 
rational being which fetch their nou- 
riſhment chicily out of hiquids ; efpe- 
cially when we coni:der that men, com- 
parc with their tellow creatures, drink 
much mim thin comes to their ſhare. 

But however highly this tribe of peo- 
pic ay unk of themſelves, a drunsen 
man 15 4 Af monte tu an, t 
35 to be — among all the cicutures 
which Gud has made; as inden there 
is no character which appears more de- 
ſncable and detormed in the eyes of all 
reaſon alle perſons, tan that of a drunk- 
util, Bonus, one oi our own covn- 
trymen, who Was addict to ths vice, 
having let up for a lars in the Roman 
empire, ant beni defeated in 4 great 
battle, hanged hinelt. When he was 
feen by the amn in this melanchoiy 
lituation, notwit Manding he had be- 
haves vimictf very bravery, the common 
jet was, that the hing they aw hapng- 
ing pon the trev beture them, was not 
4 1:4: but a Hott is a 

„ice has very Fatal « fects un the 
t ite the body, and fortune ct the per- 
1 13G bd dence to it. 

10 re gart to the mind, it fit all 
dic vers every flax in it. The tober 
man, hy the frength of reaſon, way 
keep unde. ant ſubalue every Vice or tol- 
Iv to which 2 15 molt inchned; but 
vine makes every latent feed ſprout up 
in the tout, an thew nielt; it gives 
tr to the pillions, api force to thuic 
«huts wang a re apt 10 produce them, 
ren a veung icliow comp! une to an 
94 — ble that his wife was not 
nand tome, Put lets water in ys ur 
vine, lays tus Philo ſopher, * and you 
ill quickly make her fo.” Wine 
beighitens mamneroice into love, love 
Ia ceny, and jealou:y into mad- 
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neſs. It often turns tie good-nat wies 
man into an 1deot, and the choteric into 
an afl:tin. It gives bitterneſs to te- 
ſertr.ent, it makes vanity inſuppor ul , 
And <vipi ys eve ry Intie {pot of the iu 
in it's utmoſt deformity. 

Nor does this vice only betray the 
hidden faults of a man, ard ſhewv them 
in the mot odious colours, but often 
eccuhons taults to which he is nut ra- 
turailv whicet, Thore 1s more of turn 
than vt truth in a ſaying of Seneca, het 
drunkennets dees nut produce but 
ditcover faults, Common expe! ier.ce 
teaches the contrarve. Wine throws 4 
man out of himlelf, and intuies quali- 
tes into the mind, winch the is a ſtran- 
ger to in her ſoher moments. The per- 
In you conver;c wih, after the ttind 
bot: le, et the fame man ahb at fiiit 
ſt own at tabie will ,.. Upon this 
maxim 1s funded cre of the provty. (t 
for os Teveor mer with, which gat rd 
to Publius dy- 2. u dudinficat 
Lrdit abjenten—The who ett upon 1 
nan that is auen, Mjures the ab- 
6 ft. 

Ihus does errno kennels aft in a di- 
rect e ntradict:on to ation, Whote bu. 
ſtnet 1 i5 char ine mind of every 
vice Which is cropt inta it, and toghor 
it ay 1. 441 the A; * 
e end » to max c it's Et TANCT., Fut 
besides theie ill finds which this vice 
produces in the periun who is actually 
uno it's domimem, it his allo a bat 
intuenge on the mind even in it's ſcher 
moments, as it inſenſihly weakens the 
understanding, ia. pairs the memorv, and 
makes tho'e fault bm which arc 
produced by freq:-n excetic-, 

mould nov þ: ocecd to 3 the ll 
effects which this vice has en the bodies 
an fortunes of men ; but theie I aal 
reſerve for the lulject of fume future 
paper. 
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KERY 1s traree + man living who 
SET ELITES 55 411: Hition. When 
this prit.ciph out. rh an hoackk mind 
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and great abilities, it does infinite ſer— 
vice to the warid on the contrary, when 
a man culy thinks of diftinyuithing 

hu ict, 
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wml, without being thus qualified for 
„, he becomes a very pernicious or a 
vory 1d culous creature. I ſhall here 
coifine mytelt to that petty Kind of 
a nhition, by which ſome men grow 
cninan tor old accompliſhments and 
eivial performnnces, How many are 
mere vehole whole reputation tleponds 
upon 2 Hun CF. 4 quibble? Youu may 
Gen fe: an artiſt in the {treets gm A 
cle of admirers Hwy carrying a long 
ele unen hrs clun or forcheacd in a 
perpendicular poſture. Ambition has 
tiught tome to write with their feet, 
ard others to walk upon their hands. 
Some tumble io fame, others grow im - 
mortal by throwing themſelves wuwough 
a hoop. 


Cetera de gin ve boc ade ſunt multa, I guacom 
D: laſare v. 9 Fav * 
tion. SAT. 1. 1. 1. VER. 13. 


V. th bouſanes more of this ambitio.'s race 
Wou.s tire e cu Fabius to relate cach c ſe. 
Hos NEC. 


I am led into this train of thought by 
an adventure I lately met with, 

us the other day ata tavern, where 
the maſter of the houte accommodating 
us himtelf with every thing we wante«, 
I accidentally fell into a diſcourſe with 
nim; and talking of a certain great 
man, who ſhall be n2melelſs, he told me, 
that he had ſometimes the henour *© to 
treat him with a whiitle;* (adding by 
the way of parentheſis) © for you muſt 
* know, gentlemen, that I white the 
© beſt of any man in Europe. This 
natuaily put me upon deſiring him to 
cive us a ſunpie of his art; upon which 
ne called for a caſe-knife, and applying 
the edge or it to his mouth, converted it 
into a multcal inſtrument, and enicr- 
tained me wich an Italian ſolo. Upon 
aving down the knife he took up 2 pair 
of clran tobacco-pipes ; and after hav- 
wg ſlid the fmall end of them over the 
table in a moſt m2:0dicus trill, he fetched 
a tine out cf them, whillling to them 
at the ſame time in concert. In ſhort, 
tne robaccu-pipes became muſical pipes 
in the hands of our virtuoſo, who con- 
iſe to me ingenuenſly, he had broke 
lch quantities of them, that he had 
almatt broke himſelf, before he had 
brought this picce of mulic to auy tole- 
rabie perfection. I then told him I 
would bring a company of friends to 
dine with him next week, as In encou- 
ragement to his ingenuity; upon which 
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he thanked me, ſaying, that he would 
provide himſelf with a new frying-pan 
againit that day. I repiie:l, that it was 
no matter; roalt and honed would ſerve 
our turn. He tmiled at my fimplicity, 
and told me that it was his doin to 
give us a tune upon it, X [was tur- 
priſed at {uch a promi, he ſent for an 
old frying-pan, an! gallus it upon the 
board, whittied to it in tick a * e 
manner, that vou conti icarce dittin- 
guiſh it from a bas vio!. He then took 
his ſeat with us at the table, and hear- 
ing my friend that was with me hum 
overa tune to kimleit, hie told him if he 
would fing out, he would accompany 
his voice with a tohacco pipe. Amy 
friend has an agreeabie ba's, he choſe 
rather to ſing to the freing-pan; and 
ir deed between then they made up 
a moft extraordinary concert. Find 
ing our lanchlard fo great pr ficient in 
Kitchen mwilic, I Jiked him 1t he was 
matter of the tungs and kev. He told 
me, that be had Lud it ow! fome years 
ſince. as a little untamion ble; but that 
it I pleated he would give me a lefion 
upon the genbron. Ie ti -n informed 
me that he had adde two hars to the 
gridiron, in onder to give it a greater 
compaſs of found; an4 I perceived was 
as well plcated with the invention, as 
Sappho could have been upon adding 
two ſtrings to tlic lute. To be ſhort, 1 
found that his whol: kitchen was fur- 
niſhed with mußcal inftruments ; and 
could not but look upon this artift as 2 
kind of burleſque mntic:2n. 

He afterwards of his cn accord fell 
into the imitation of ſ:veral ſinging 
bicde. My friend and I toatted our 
mittreſſs to the nightingale, when all 
of a ſudden we were ſurpriſed with the 

zuſic of the tuſh. He next pro- 
cecded to the ſky-· lark, mounting up by 
a proper {cale of notes, and afterwards 
falling to ihe ground with a very eaſy 
ard regular deſcent. He then con- 
tracted his wyittle to the voice of ſeveral 
birds of the ſmallett fize. As heis a 
man of a larger bulk and higher ſtature 
than ordinary, you would tancy him a 
giant when you looked upon him, and 
4 tom-tit when you fhut your eves. I 
mult not omit acquainting my render, 
that this accompirſhee} perſon was for- 
merly the maſter of a toythop near Tem- 
ple Bar; and that the famous Charies 
Mathers was bred up under him. I 
am told that the misfortunes which he 
has met with in the world, are chiefly 
owl g 
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wing to lie pren* application to his 
mute ; and} (horde cannot but recon - 
mend Tim to my raters one who 
deferves thei [yvonr, 2nd may atfu;s) 
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S Mew! he cn: aged in will 
A not oaly cunt er p 0 1 
mom amt earnings. but et " al CHAN 
oral and e ne, 1 mail paula he 
f. Jowir one, Wich 1% feurnicd on a 
terra. Srecia*or, 54.1 seit me by a 
partie ien t., it gucttoning o but 
jt wiil 1 j@ 3H 'þ Oy _ ITY readers AZ 
ink it ne Trang ment o their un, 
derttardeng, to ie wav iometiuncs to 
2a licus thought, 
TTY 
12 vouy paper of Fri" the zn in- 
an:, vou bad occa. en to coakder 
the ubi mtv of the Galieac; and at 
the fame time to flo, tat as he is ple» 
ſeat to every thing, he c:unot hu: be 
attent:ve to every Thing n4 o vy to 
all the moves and parts of i s E>..TENCE : 
or, in other wer.!s, that the emanlcience 
and orunipreſence are co-exritent, and 


run together through the whole inſini - 


tuck of ſhace. Tui confideration might 
furniſh ws wal '; many incentives to de- 
vi tion, ane wetwes to morality; but as 
this lubect bas been handte: by ſevera! 
ex ellent writers, I fnull conhdcr it in a 
bt herein I nave not ſecn it placed 
by ot hers. 


1 irn, low dico nſu te is the conti 


tion of an intell-u3l king, who is 
thus preſent nn his NI ker. but at the 
fame ſime recetwes no extraordinary be- 
ne fit or a lvartage from this his preſerice! 

Seconitly, How deploravic is the con- 
dition of an intellectual being, who teels 
no other effects from this his r<tence, 
but ſuch as proceed from divind wrath 
and indignation! 

Thizd? y, How happy is the condition 
of that intell: ual being, who is lentible 
of his Maker's preſence trom the ſecret 
effefts ot his mercy and loving king- 
neſs! 

Firſt, How diſconſclate is the condi - 
tion of an intellectual being, who is 
thus preſent with kis Maker, but at the 


them creat divertiorns over 2: bottle 
wie, wiiich he felis at the Quer 
At ms, Bear tho end of i! 1c Lit Lic Pi. v4 
„ Coveiit Garden, 
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14 ½¼ tte decem ert ordinary t 

ent or atwan tag Hot this bis prefunce! 
Every particle of matter is actun 
ty ts Almighty Being which paste 
Liu it. Ine he avens ar the ear:!,, 

the ars and p!4nets, meve ard rr 
tate by virtte of this gres: dune * 
Within them. | 


All the den parts t 


nature are 1g nated by the preterce of 


tier C:iotor, ata made c Cap ble of tx 
crting their relpe&;ve qualit es. Tie 
lcectal iihtuicts, in tie brute cer . 
= lIikewiie erat de and work tons: 

he ſeveral ends u hich are Aagreca')c i» 
— n, by ais divine energy. Nan 
only, veto docs not co- pate Wil 4! > 
Hole Spirit, and is inattentire t 
preſence, receives none ot thote adus 
tages from it, which are perfective ch.; 
nature, and nec ceſſa; ry to his well- heir, 
The Divinity is with him, and in be, 
and every ww ere about h: (31, but of no 
advantage to him. Ir is the fame thing 
to a man without rehon, 2s if there 
were no Gti in the world. It i inde } 
e fer an infinite being to 10. 
move himtelt from any of his crea ns; 
brt though he cannot wkhidraw his . 
tence fen us, which would te ve an 
imperte nion in him, he can with! 
tren us all the joys and confolations c! 
t. His preſence may perhaps he nccei- 
{ary to fi port us in cur exictence ; but 
he may Lane this our exiſtence to it!. ily 
with regard to it's happirefs or mile! 
For, mn this ſenſe, he may caft us away 
from his preſence, and take bis Holy 
Spirit from us. This ſingle conf.ders- 
tion one would think ſufficient te make 
us open our hearts to ali thoſe infuſions 
of joy and gladneſs which are fo near 4! 
hand, and readv to he povred in uz, 1 
us; ; eſpecrally when we contider, lecur 
ly. the dleplorable condition of an in: 1. 
lettual being who feels no other cifccts5 
from his Niaker's prclence, bu: ſuch a a» 
procced from divine wrath aud inc: 
nation. 


We 
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We may aſſure ourſelves, that the 
great Author of nature will not always 
be as one who is indifferent to any of 
creatures. Thofe who will not Ir 
nin his love, will he ſure at length 
% feel him in his diſplenfure. And 
. dreadful is the condition of that 
- evurc, who i only tentthie of the be- 
is of his Creator by what he ſuffers 
om him! He is as effentialiy preent 
bell as in heaven; but the inhabitants 

tre former behold him only in his 
ain, and ſlripk within the flames to 
meet themivives trom hm, Its not 

ne PW: 1 Ty magnitt on 10 CONCcer ve 
2  frartul ets ef Ouinipotence in- 
(red. 

Zut I ſhall only confiler the wreiche 

4 of an en being, who in 
tht > ' |. C5 under . Ce 65 ty) eulutz et Mn, 
tat at all times ani in all = 3 15 in. 
twmatcly nnited with him. II. „ able 
to d1tguiet the foul, and vex it in ail 's 
faculties. II. can linder IT of rhe 
enteit comforts of lite from retretliing 
us, and give in edge tac one of It's 
:; - brett cal: ainitie s. Who then can bear 
tle thought of being an on:toalt trom 
b:- preſence, that 1s, frem the 8 
, or of ſecling It only 1 144 11'S terruts! 
Low pathetic is that cx pot lat ion of 
Jeb, when for the triai of his patience 
te was made to look upon lumtelt in 
tuis dcplorable condition! * MWh hat 
thou ſet me as a mark again't thu, fo 
that I am become a burden to my leclt ?“ 
hut, thirdly, how h; appy is the condition 
that intellestual being, who 18 en- 
# vic of his Maker's pretence from the 
'vcret effects of his mercy and loving - 
«i dacts ! 

The bleſſed in heaven behold him face 
to face; that is, arc as ſenſible of hes 
pr-!ence as we are ot the pretence of 4vy 
prion whom we look upon with our 
eyes, There is doubtleſs a faculty in 
ſuirits, by which they apprehend one 
mother, as our ſenſes do mucrial oh- 
ts; and there is no qucſtion but our 
vals, when they are e hed, or 
placed in gloried bodies, will by thus 
 naculty, in whatever part of tpace fury 
ride, be always ſenſihle of the Divine 
Preſence. We, who have this veil of 
neh ſtanding between us and the work! 
of pens, mult be contqut t know eit 
the Spirit of God is prctent with us, ly 
the effects which he produceth in us. 
Our ontward fenfrs arc 100 gro's to ap- 
prehend him; we may howeyzr taſte 27:4 


fee how gracions he is, by his influence 
upon our m ads, by thoſe virtuous 
toughts which he 2wakens in us, by 
tote leret comforts and refreſhments 
which he conveys into our fouls, and 
by 'nofe.raviſhing tovs and inward fa- 
ti=t actions which gare perperu: wm pring- 
ing up, In J. faun ther mite ves 411 28 
all rhe thous tits of £4 0 men. H- 75 
ce! in our d c ce, and 15 as A 
uit within the ten to ira liate it's 1 
deritanding, rc Al :y ts will, purify it's 
Fathons, and che n acl te powers of 
$3174, Flow hn ws tlie tote, 18 an in- 
rhe wa) beings wiv, by prayer and 
mcrtitation, by vutuc ant good works, 
opens this commutuica en betw cn Gad 
aind his ewa foul! Legi the whole 
creation trowns upon lum, und ol. na- 
ture lows biack about hin, he has his 
ht and ſuppart within him, that are 
2 le to cheer hs win „ and Year him Ups 
in in: mic of all thoſe horrors which 
encompats him. He knows that his 
Helper is at hand, unchis always neurer 
to ina than ary thing elfe can be which 
1s capable c tan nov ng 01 terrifying him. 

In the midſt of calumny or contempe, 
he attends to th:t Being who whit; ers 
better things within hes ion, and wi 
Ic looks I. as h.s defender, his gion, 
and the lifter up of his head. In ls 

deep: fol:tude and retirement he knows 
the it he is in company with the grentett 
ef beings; and perceives within himtelf 
tuch real tentaiiens of his prefence, 2s 
are more dciighttu than any thing that 
can be met with in the Con vertation of 
his creatures. Even in the hour of 
death, he coniiders ihe pums of his di“ 
ſolution to he nothing elte but the break - 
ing down ot that partition winch {tans 
be:wixt his icut zu the hyht of that 
Beirg who is aas prefent with him, 
and is about to malle d itleltf to lim in 
tulr ly of "OF, 

It we would be thus happy, and 
thus jene of our Miker's pre- 
terce, from the tecret effects of his 
mercy and gocynets, we mutt keep ſuch 
a watch over all our thoughts, the, in 
the lagguaze of the Scripture, his foul 
may have picature in us. We mult 
take care not 10 gr ve his Holy Spirit, 
and emlearour to male the meditatly! 5 
of our hearts always . 'prable in hs 
tight, that he may delight thus to reſide 
and dwell in vs. The þ cht of nature 
could direct Scus C1 to tts doctrine, in 
a very remark; pillage among Fig 

Epics; 


. 
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Epittles: © Sacre ine in nobis Spiritus 
* bonorum mal :rumgire cntor, et ohr 
* vatinr, et quemadmodum 19! lum 
«© frau, a & ul not. There is 
* Hole Spit rending in us, who 
© ntedes aid ovierves both god and 
© ( mc), and wil! treat us after the 
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© fume manner that we? treat him.” 3 
T fhall conc one this ditcgu be with thutes 
mor: emphatical words in divine ture. 
ati a © Love Ve will 
ation—* it a man lee me, be wlll 
* keep my words ; and me Father will 
© Jove hin, and we will come unte mam, 
© and make our abude with him.“ 
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Bae. 3. to C22. 115. 


PHYTCICIANS ONLY BOALT THE HEALING ART, 


Ante coc pleaſe with tlie my 

pepns, hace 1 nd they have en- 
cour ge eri! men of learning and 
wit t become my colrctpondents, I 
yetterilay rected the foll wing effay 
againit quacks, which I thall hore com- 
municate to my readers for the good of 
the public, begging the writer's pardon 
for tots altos and retrenchments 
which I have made mn it. 


HE deine of life is fo natural and 
ſtrong a paſſion, that I have long 
ſince craſh to wonder gt the great en- 
couragement which the praft.ce of hy- 
fic finds among us. Well conſtituted 
overnmen's hive always made the pro- 
teſſion of a phyſician both honourable 
and advantig aus. Homer's Machaon 
and Virgil's j1pis were men of renown, 
heroes in war, and made at leait as much 
havock among their enemies as among 
their friends. Tho who have little or 
no f.ith in the »bilities of 2 quack wil 
apply them{cives to him, either be-auſe 
he is willing to e health at a _reaſom- 
able profit, or becauſe the patient, lice 
a drowning inan, catches at every twig, 
and hopes 
rant, when th mort able phyſicians give 
bien none. Thouehn wnpudence and 
munv werds are as neceſiarv to thele 
it ncrary Galens, as a laced hat for a 
Merry Andiew, yet they would tn 
very little to the advantage of the 6:1 er, 
if there were hot om Ward Gilpuli tun 
in the ſick man to favour the preten ons 
of the menntehark. Love of hte in 
the one, and of mond in the other, cre- 
ates a gd cantciporderce between 
the. - 
T here © (ca; ct 3 cry mm Orcat Britain 


relief from the mutt igno- 


ht bus one of this tribe who ties 
mio his protection, and on the murket- 
day harangues the good people of 
the pace with aptoritins. and receipts, 
You may depend upon it, he comes 
there for his own private intereſt, b. 
out ot a pariycular affection to ti deer. 
remember one of theſe public: fpirit d 
artits at Hamiaertmith, who told |; 
au:hence, that he had been born an 
hre there, and that having a ſpec tal 12. 
gard for the place of his nativity, be 
was determine to make a preſent of H 
ſh:llings to as many as wonld accept of 
i. The whole crow stood agape, and 
ready to take the doctor at his wens! 
when putting his hand into n long 14 7, 
as every one was expecting his crown 
piece, he dre out an handful of litt.c 
packets, each cf which he informed thy 
he ctatois was conſtantly fold at five 
fullings and fix-pence, but that Le 
would be the odd five fiillinos to cv 
inhabitint of that pla e: the Where 
alſembly immediately eluted with this 
gencrous offer, and took off ali his pay 
.cc, after the doctor hal made then 
vouch for one another, that there were 
no foreigners among them, but that 
they were all Hammerſnith men. 
Lee is another branch of preterders 
to this art, who, without either hoe 
or pickle-)erring, lie ſnug in a gait, 
and fend den notice to the world of 
their extraordinary parts and abilities 
by printed bills and advertiſements. 
Theic ſcem to have derived their cuFom 
from an F.atlern nadion which Herodo- 
tus peaks o, among whom it was 4 
law, that whenever any cure vas per- 
formed. been the methed of the cure, 
and an Ac uAL Of the diſtemper, ſhow!!! 
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be fixed in ſome public place; but as I concluded, that had all theſe adver- 


cuſtoms will corrupt, theſe our moderns 
provide themſelves of perſons to atteft 
the cure, before they publiſh or make 
an experiment of the preſcription. I 
ve heard of a porter, who ſerves as a 
ni aht of the poſt under one of theſe 
aperators; and, though he was never 
4k in his life, has been cured of all the 
difeales in the diſpenſary. Thete are 
de men whole lagacity has invented 
hits of all terts, pills and lozenges, 
d take it as an affront if you come to 
hem before you are given over by every 
ody elfe. Their medicines are infal- 
de, and never fail of ſucces, that is 
vf enriching the doctor, and ſetting the 
patient effeftually at reſt. 

lately dropt into a coffee-houſe at 
Woeſtminſter, where I found the room 
hung round with ornaments of this na- 
ture. There wereelixirs, tinctures, the 
Angdyne Fotus, Engliſh pills, electuaries, 
and in ſhort more remedies than I believe 
there are diſeaſes. Ar the hght of ſo 
many inventions, I could not but ima- 
vine myſelf in a kind of arſenal or ma- 
z42inc, where ſtore of arms was repo- 
ttc againſt any ſudden invaſion. Should 
you be attacked by the enemy 7 
here was an infallible piece of defenſive 
amour to cure the pleuriſy : ſhould a 
diſtemper beat up your head-quarters, 
hee you might purchale an impenetrable 
helmet, or, in the language of the artiſt, 
2 cephalic tincture : if your main body 
be affaulted, here are various kinds of 
armour in caſe of various onſets. I be- 
gin to congratulate the preſent age upon 
tie happineſs men might reaſonably hope 
tor in life, when death was thus in a 
manner defeated ; and when pain itfelt 
would be of fo ſhort a duration, that it 
would but juſt ſerve to enhance the value 
of pleaſure. While I was in theſe 
thoughts, I unluckily called to mind a 
try of an ingenious gentleman of the 
age, who lying violently afflicted 
n the gout, a perſon came and offer- 
ins fervice to cure him by a method 
winch he aſſured him was infallible: the 
ant who received the meſſage carried 
p to his maſter, who inquiring whe- 
er the perſon came on foot or in a cha- 
"ot; and being informed that he was 
on foot" Go, haus br, © fend the 
Eknave about his buſineſs : was his 1%. 
* thod as infallible as he pretends, he 
* would long before now nt been in 
* luis coach and fix.” In like manner 


tilers arrived to that 1kiil they pretend 
to, they would have had no need tor fo 
many years ſucceſſively to publith to the 
world the place of their abode, and the 
virtues of their medicine One ot thei: 
gentlemen indeed pretends to an eff:Qual 
cure for leanneſs: what effects it may 
have upon thoſe who have tried it I can- 
not tell; but I am credibly intorined, 
that the call for it has been & great, 
that it has effeQually cured the doctor 
himſelf of that dillemper. Could ect 
of them produce ſo good an initance of 
the ſucce is of his medicines, they might 
ſoon perfuade the world into an opir.:on 
of them. 

I obferve that moſt of the bilis agree 
in one expreſſion, viz. that, th 
* God's hleſſing, they perform ſuch ant 
ſuch cures; this expreilion is certainly 
very proper and emphatical, for that is 
all they have for it. And tif ever 2 cure 
is per formed on a patient where they arc 
concerned, they can claim no greater 
ſhare in it than Virgil's Iapis in the cur- 
ing of /Eneas; he tried his kill, was 
very afliduous about the wound, and 
indeed was the only viihle means that 
relieved the hero; hut the poet aſſures 
us it was the particular aſſiſtance of u 
deity that ſpeeded the operation. An 
Engliſh reader may fee the whole ſtory 
in Mr. Dryden's tran{l ation. 

Prop'd on his lance tlie penfive hero ſtoo-, 
And heard and ſaw un mo d, the mourning 

crowd. 
The fam'd phyſician tucks his robes around, 
With ready hands, and haſtens to the und. 
With gentle touches he pertorms his part, 
This way and that toliciting he dart, j 
And exerciſes all his heavenly art. 
All fotUning ftmpics, known of ſorfreign vis 
He preſſes cut, and pours their noble fu ce; 
Theſe firit infus'd, to lenify the pain, 
He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. 
Then to th: patron of his art he pray'd; 
But now the goddets mother, mov's with 
eri-l, 
And pierc'd with pity hoſten, her reli-t. 
A branch of healing Littany {ke brought, 
Which in the Cretan ficids with care the 
fought 3 
Rough is the fiem, which woolly leaves ſur- 
round; 
The leaves wi h flows, the flow'rs with 
purple crown'd ; 
Well known to wounced goats; a ſure relief 
To draw the aointed Het, and cate the grief. 
This Venvs brings, in clouds inyolv'd; and 
brows 
Th' extractæd liquor with Awbrofian dew3s, 
- D Ard 
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Ard od'rous Panacee: unſeen the ſtande, 

Temp'ring che mixture with her heav nly 
hands; 

And pours it in a bowl alre:&y crown'd 

With juice of med'cinal herbs, prepar'd to 
bathe the wound. 

e leech, un ncwing of ſuperior art, 

v. nich aids the cure, with this foments 
the art; 

Aud inan ment cear's the raging ſmirt. 

S;.nch'c in che blocd, and in the bottom Lancs 
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Th: ſterl, but ſcarcely touch'd with terdep 
hands, 

Moves up and follows of it's own accord; 

Ard r-alth and vigour are at once reftor 8, 

Javis Griſt perceiy a the clofing wound ; 

And fir the frotftyys of a God ke fonnt x 

Arms, me! he cries; the iwors 424 
ſhield preparc, 

And feng the willing chef, renen'd to war, 

4 iz is ro wertal wi rK, n cure ot min- 

* 


Nor art s eſtect, but done by lands deine 
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CHASTISED, THE ACCUSATION THEY RETORP To 


Y paper on the club of widows 

has broug !:t me in teveral letters; 
and, among the leit, 4 long one trom 
Mrs. Pleſident, as toliows : 


$MAKT sta. 

OU are plewed to he very merry, as 

vou imagine, With us witows; ard 
vcu ſeen 10 rann vour tatuc on Gur 
receiving conolition 10 ton after the 
death ot our dcais, ard the number we 
are pleafed to admit for our companicus; 
but you never fefleẽt what ll uſbands we 
have buried, an how thort a ſorrow 
the lofs of them was capable of occa- 
ſioning. For my own part, Mis. Pre- 
ſiclent as you call me, my firit huſband 
I] wis married to at fourteen by my un- 
cle and guardian (as I afterwazds d:t- 
covered) by way of ſale, for the third 
part of my fortune, This fellow leuk» 
ei upon me as a mere child, he might 
breed up after his own fancy; if he 
kiſſed my chamber- maid before my face, 
] was fuppoled to ignorant, how could 
I think there was any hurt in it? When 
he came home roaring drunk at five in 
ihe morning, it was the cuſtom of all 
men that hve in the world, I was not 
to ſee a penny of money, ar, poor thing, 
how could I manage it? He twok a 
hand:ome cou:m ot his into the houſe 
(as he ſaid) to be my koute-keeper, and 
to govern my ſervants; for how ſhould 
I knew how to rule a family? and 
while ſhe had what money ſue pleated, 
winch was but reatonable fer the trouble 
ſhe was at for wy gecd, I was not to 
be ſo cenforious as to diſlike familiarity 
and kineinels between near relations. I 
WA CU great a coward to contend, but 


not ſo ignorant a child to be thus i. 
pot. upon. I rcfented his cont) 
as J ought to do, and as molt pour jt) 
ive blinded wives do, until it pitt 
Haven to take ana my tyrant, v 
Itt* we free potTetticn of my oven hue 
anden harge joint. iy youilh ©: 
money luought me many lovers, . 
ſc Vein endeavetntd to clablin an 
tercit in my heut while my hot 
was in his Jalt ſekneis; the Honau! 
Ldwad Wanfort was one of the 
who addrefled to me, ad vi ton 
couſin of his that was an intimate tric 
and knew to a perry what ] wis wort 
Mr. Waitfort s a very 2greeable man, 
and every body wouid like him as we.) 
as he does hinidelf, if they did not pl.in- 
Iv ſce that his eſteem and love is 5! 
taken up, and by fuch an obiect, 
is impolllble to get the better of; | 
mean himſelf. Ilie made no doubt ot 
marrying me within four or tive months, 
and began to proceed with iuch an *!- 


ils 


tured eafy air, that piqued my pride 147 


to baniſh him; quite contrary, out ot 
pure malice, I heard his firſt dec! 
ration with fo much innocent furpri!-, 
and bluſlied fo prettily, I perceive! 

touched his very heart, and hc thous !t 
me the beſt-natured filly poor thing on 
earth, When a man has ſuch a yulion 
oi a woman, he loves her better in 
thinks he does, I was overioyct to ": 
thus revenged on him, for defign”s © 
my fortune; and finding it was in” 
power to make his heart ake, II 
to complete my conqueſt, and = 
tained ſeveral other pretenders. | 
firſt impreſſion of my undeſigning 14 0 
cence was fo ſtrong in his head, 7 


. 
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ahuted all my followers to the inevita— 
hu terce of my charms; and from tfe- 
cral hluſhes ang ſide glances, concluded 
zimtelf the favourite; and when I uſed 
him like a dog for my diverſion, he 
thought it was all prudence and fear, 
and pitied the violence I did my own in- 
ciinations to comply with my friends, 
when I married Sir Nicholas Frivble of 
axty years of age. You know, vir, the 
cafe of Mrs. Mediar, I hohe vou would 
nt have had mecry out my cycs for tuch a 
huſband, I ſhed tears enough for my 
widowhoad a werk after my marriage, 
12d when he was put in his grave, reckon- 
ig he had been two vears dead, and 
my: 17 a widow of that itinding, 1 mar— 
ea three weeks afterwards John Sturdy, 
LI. his next heir. I hal inde lone 
'oughts of taking Mr. \Waittort, but 
1 tound he could ſtay, and buitcs be 
m ght it indecent to ais me to mar”y 
rx, until my year was out; fo pri- 
vitely rejalving him for my tourt, I 
ok Mr. Sturdy for the preicnt. VW ul 
ou believe it, Sir, Mr. Sturdy was jut 
dre and twenty, about fix foot high, 
nul the ſtouteſt fox-hunter in the coun - 
, and 1 believe I wiſh ten thouſrnd 
tunes for my old Fribble again; he was 
following his dogs all the diy, and all 
the night keeping them up at tabie with 
kim and his companions: however, I 
ink myſelf obliged to them for leaving 
im a chace in which he broke his neck. 
Mr. Waitfort began his addreſſes ane, 
an J verily believe I had married him 
now, but there was a young olftcer in 
the guards that had debauche two or 
'nree of my acquaintance, and I could 
not forbear being a little vain of his 
-vurtihip. Mr. Waiifort heard of it, 
and read me ſuch an inivient lecture 
upon the conduct of women, I married 
the officer that very day, out of pure 
imite to him. Half an hour after I was 
married I received à penitential letter 
trum the Honourable Mr. Edward Wait- 
fort, in which he begged pardon tor his 
p. mon, as procceding from the violence 
ot his love; I triumphed when I read 
„ and could not help, out of the pride 
ct my heart, ſhewing it to my new 
lpuu le; and we were very me wy tage- 
ner upon it, Alas? my mirth lailed a 
fort time; my „eung huſband ws very 
much in debt chen I married hi im, un 
Vs firſt action afterwards was to et up 
gilt chariot an fix in fine tr: urs ; 


tefore and behind, I had married 


haſtily I had not the prudence to reſerve 
my eſtate in my own hands; my ready- 
money was lot in two night s at the 
Groom-porter's z and my diamond neck- 
lace, winch was Godin I did not knew 
how, I met in the lirect upon Jenny 
W hee edles neck. My plate vaniſhed 
piece by piece, and I had ben reduced 
to downright pewter, if my officer had 
not been deliciully killed in a duel, by 
a fellow that had chzxted him of five 
hundred pounds, and afterwards, at hs 
own regqueft, ſa süd him and me too, 
by running him through the body. Mr. 
Vaittort * ais Nu in love, and told me 
ſo again; and to prevent all tears of 14 
uſage, he detred me to reſerve every 
thing in my own hands: but new my 
acquaintance began te with me foy of 
his conttancy, my charm wer? decline 
ing, and I could not refill tlie delligut j 
too. in nving the —_— Rirts about 
town 1t was yet in my rower to ive 
pain to 4 man of fepte:; this, and fone 
private hopes he would hang himiclt, 
and what a glory woald it be for me, 
and how IT thould be en Vie i, made me 
accept of being third wife to my Lord 
Friday. I propoſed, trom mv rank: mg 
his eftatc, to live in all the joys of os = 
but how was I miltaken? he Wan rote 
ther extravagant nor ill- patured, nor du- 
hauched. 1 tuitered however more wel 
him than with al others. He was le- 
netic. I was forced to tit whole days 
hearkening to his naaginary ails; it was 
impoſſible to tell what would vieaſe himz 
what he liked when the tun ſhined, made 
him ſick when it rained; he had no tit. 
temper, but lived in conſtant tear oft 
them ail: my good m genius difated to 
me to bring him acquainted with Dr. 
Grucl; from that Jay he was always 
contented, becauſe he had names for all 
his compl: aints; the good dog tor furnich- 
ed him with reatons tor 21} his pans, 
and 2 ivr cvery fancy that 
troubled him; in het weather he led 
upon juleps, and let blood to prevent 
fevc3; when it are clondyv he gene- 
rally apprehended d contamption. 10 
ſhorten the hi tory of this wretengd Pant 
of my lite, he rum a good geonititu- 
tion by endeavouring to mend it, and 
took fevera! medicines, which ended in 
taking the grand remedy, which cus 
bott him * me ot our unca indie 
Atrer his death, I did not expect to near 
any more of bs. W:ntort; I knew te 
had renunaced me to all his friends, and 
79 2 beea 
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hen very witty upon my clwice, which 
ne affected to talk of with great indit- 
terency; I gave over thinking ot him, 
being told that he was engaged with 2 
pretty woman and a great fortune; it 
vex-d me a little, but not enough to 
make me neglect the vice of my couſin 
Wichwell, that came to fee me the day 
my lord went into the country with 
Rullel; ſhe told me experimentally, no- 
thing put an unfaithful lover and a dear 
huſband fo fron out of one's head, as a 
new one; and at the ſame time, propoſed 
to rac a kinſinan of hers: * You under- 
ſtand enough of the werld,” fad the, 
* to knew money is the moſt valuable 
© eontiderationg he is very rich, and I 
© in fare cannot live long; he has a 
* couzh that mutt carry hin off toon.“ 
I knew w1tterwards ſhe had given the 
if forme charaſter of me to him; but 
however | was to much periuzded by 
Her, | haſtened on the match for fear 
he ſhould dit before the time came; he 
had the fame fears, and was fo prefiing, 
| married him in a fortnight, refoivmg 
to keep Kt private 2 fortnight longer. 
Curing this fortnight Mr, Waitlort 
wanne to make me aut: he told me he 
und waitel 21 me ſconer, but had that 
ti pect for me, he would not interrupt 
me in the firſt day of my affliction for 
my dead lord; that as toon as he heard 
I was at liherty to make another choice, 
be had broke ct a match very advan- 
tageous for his fortune juſt upon the 
point of concluſon, and was forty times 
more in love with me than ever. I never 
received more pleaſure in mv life than 
from this declaration; but I compoſed 
my face to a grave air, and faid the news 
of his cugngement had touched me to 
the heart; hat, in a rath jezlous fit, I 
kid marie ea man I cuvid never have 
thought on, if I had not loſt all hopes 
of him. Good-natured Mr. Waitfort 
had like to have dropt down dead at 
hearing this, but went from me with 
uch an air as plainly ſhewed me he laid 
ail the blame upon himſelf, and hated 
#ho'e friends that had adviſed him to 
tho intal application; he {eeracd as much 
touched by my mistertune as his own, 
for he had not ihe Jeatt duubt J was ſtill 
paſſionately in love with him. The truth 
of the ſtory is, my new huſband gave 


me reaſon to repent I had not ftaid fi- 
him; he had married me for my mone-, 
and I ſoon found he loved money to dil. 
traction; there was nothing he wou! 
not do to get it, nothing he would no 
ſuffer to preſerve it; the ſmalleſt exper, : 
kept him awake whole nights; ard 
when he paid a bill it was with as many 
ſighs, and after as many delays, as 
man that endures the loſs of à limb. I 
heard nothing but reproofs for extrava- 
gancy whatever I did. I ſaw very well tha: 
he would have ſtarved me, but for loſin- 
my jointures; and he ſuffered agon:: 3 
between the grief of ſeeing me have { 
good a ſtomach, and the fear that if h. 
made me fatt, it might prejudice my 
health. I did not doubt he would hate 
broke my heart, if I did not break hi-, 
which was allowable by the law of ſc! 
defence. The way was very eaſy: * 
relolved to ſpend as much money as ! 
could, and, before he was aware of the 
ttroke, appeared before him in a two 
thouſand pound diamond necklace; |, 
laid nothing, but went quietly to b. 
chamber, and, as it is thought, compo(-.' 
himſelf with a doſe of opium. I behave 
myſelf ſo well upon the occaſion, that to 
this day I believe he died of an apoplexy 
Nr. Waitfort was reſolved not to be too 
late this time, and I heard from him 
in two days. I am almoſt out of my 
weeds at this preſent writing, and very 
doubtful whether I will marry him or 
no. I do not think of a ſeventli for 
the ridiculous reafon you mention, but 
out of pure morality that I think fo much 
conſtancy ſhould be rewarded, though l 
may not do it after alt perhaps. I do 
not believe all the unreaſonable mal ce 
of mankind can give a pretence why I 
ſhould have been conſtant to the memory 
of any of the deccaled, or have ſpent 
much time in grieving for an infolent, 
inſignificant, negligent, extravagant, 
tplenet:c, or covetous huſband ; my firit 
inſulted me, my tecond was nothing to 
me, my third diſguſted me, the fourth 
would have rumed me, the fitth tor- 
mented me, and the fixth would have 
ttarved me. If the other ladies you 
name would thus give in their huſbands 
pictures at length, you would ſee they 
have had as little reaſon as myſelf to 
lole their hours in weeping and wailing. 
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NON POSSIDENTEM MULTA VOCAYERYCS 
RECTE BEATUM; RECTIUS OCCYUPAT 
NUMEN BFATI, QUI Dou 
MWUNFEIBUY SAPIENTER UTIL, 
DUSBAMQUE CALLET PAUMFEKIEM PATH. 


Hoke, UBFIX. . 4. VII. 58. 


BFILIEVE NOT THOSE THAT LAND: YS, 


AND SHINING HEAPS OF U : Zr ss 


ws te F, 


THE ONLY LORDT OF KAPPINEZfN 

BUT RATHER THOSE THAT ENO, 

SUR WHAT KISNDFATE HEETOW, 
AND HAVE THE ART TOC UCE THE ro: 
THAT HAVE THE GENEKUUS KL TO RBFAR 
THE HATED WELIGUT UF POVERTY. 


s once engaged in diſcourſe with 
I 1 Roſctucim about“ the great le- 
- cret.* As this kind of men (I men 
thoſe of them who ave not prokfe lf 
cheats) are over-run with enthufiaſin 
and ny; it was very amuling to 
car this religious adept deſcanting on 
his pretended diſcovery. He talked of 
the ſecret as of a ſpirit which lived with- 
in an emerald, and converted every thing 
that was near it to the higheſt perfection 
it is capable of. It gives a lultre,” 
iays he, © to the ſun, and water to the 
diamond. It irradiates every metal, 
and enriches lead with all the proper - 
© ties of gold. It heightens ſmoke into 
flame, flame into light, and light into 
glory.“ He further added, that a ſin- 
gle ray of it diſſipates pain, and care, 
and melancholy, from the perſon on 
whom it falls. In ſhort," ſays he, 
* it's preſence naturally changes every 
© place into a kind of heaven.” After 
he had gone on for ſome time in this un- 
intelligible : ant, I found that he jumbled 
— and moral ideas together in the 
teme diſcourſe, and that his great ſecret 
was nothing elſe but content. 

This virtue does indeed produce, in 
ſome meaſure, all thoſe effects which 
the alchymiſt uſually aſcribes to what he 
calls the philoſopher's ſtone; and if . 
does not bring riches, it does the ſine 
thing, by baniſhing the detfire of thn, 
If it cannot remove the di{1iiiorudes 
ariing out of man's mind, body, or 
fortune, it makes him eaty under them. 
It has indeed a kindiv inluence on the 
ul of man, in reſpect of every bens 
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tn whom he fands relate. Ti extin 
gutihes all murmur, repin vg, and in 

ratitude, towards that Bung who has 
allotted him his part to act in this world. 
It deftroys all inordinate ambition, and 
eviry tendency to corruption, his- 
guld to the communtt'y wherein he i; 
ptaced. It v.vos frroeemets to his con- 
vertatan, and a perpctual ſerenity to al! 
lus thoughts. 

Among the many methods which 
might be made uſe of for the acquiring 
of this virtue, I ſhall only mention the 
two following. Firſt of all, a man 
ſhouid always conftider how much he 
has more than he wants: and feeondly, 
how much mor: unlappy be might be 
than he really 18. 

Firlt of all, a man loud aloayccon- 
fider how much he has more than he 
wants. Ian woer:lerfully plen led with 
the reply which Ariltippus mae to one 
who condoled him upon the lots of a 
farm“ Why," ſaid be, * I have three 
* farms ſtill, and vou have but one; fo 
© that I might rather to be affliged tor 
you, than ycu for me. On the con- 
trary, toulith men are more apt to con- 
hter what they have loſt than what ther 
poſſeſs; and to fix their eyes upon thlute 
who are richer than themlelves, aher 
vn © thoſe who are under greater dim- 
duties. All the real pleaſures and con- 
venienciçs of life lie in a narrow com- 

+; but it is the humour of mank in 

% he always looxing forward, and &:ajin- 

ing after one who has got the fart of 

them in wealth and honour, For this 

Lcalony as there are none can be properiy 
ca, 
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cullad rich, who Lave not n they 
want; there are tewr;ch men in any of the 
pointer N:4iO1Nns bit Ani n: 4 the nm. ule lort 
of pevopic, who Keep th. ir wiſhes within 
their ! tortuncs, at ad have more wealth 
than they know how to enjoy. Per- 
fons of a higher rank live ma kind of 
leni poverty, and are perpetualiy 
wantian, ecuule, init.ad of acqmetcing 
«11 ' W wess of I, they ende: - 
Ten to ou GE »noth- e in ados 


ar 2 earminert Mien of fratc have at 
al nes hehe with a great deal of 
irt tris lie vane that Haun over 
the'r rats, aud hy contract mg tbeir de- 
111 \ 0 145 15 Ferret Hart's E I; 1 
which © hers we alwars in guet of 

The tr1:icth fe, this ridicule cheater 
imagine y ph atures cann he fi ncients 
ly exported, ns it is the gent wurde of 


pe! 
tho ( vile * N * Ul — | 

tion. Let a mair's eitate De Nat it vl, 
he is a poer wan if ne 
within it, and naturally fers himeii to 
tale to any ene that can ve lum his 


price. When Pitticns, after the death 
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valent to wealth, and ax; to POVEtY 
or, to Ts 'E tl 10 bi, At "it A more 2 "It uabie 
iurn Cendent 's natural wealth, 

Socrates; to waicn 1 mall add, Luxury 
is artificial povet.v. I _ the rel 016 


recommend to the conliderat: of tic 
no Are always aun Zafer peng luous 


and imaginary en ' „mente, and weilt not 
be at the trouble of contracting their de- 
fires, an excellent lying of Bion the 
ptiloGpher; namely, that no man has 
fo much carc as he who endeavours af- 
ter the moit happinc!s, 

In the fecond Plane, every one ought 
to reflect how mu ch more un 14ppy "be 
might be than he reztiy is. The lormer 
conti leration took in 2l 1 tncle who are 
fulkciently provided with the means to 
make themſelves eaſy; this regards fuch 
as aQualiy lie under ſome preſſure or 
misiortunz. ITheſe may receive great 

alleviation from ſuch a compui:fon as the 
unhappy perſon may make between him- 
tcif aud L :, or between the misſor- 
tunes which he ſuſicrs, and greater miſ- 
fortunes which might have befallen him. 

I like the ſtory of the heneſt Dutch- 
man, who, upon breaxing his leg Ly a 


fali from the mainmaſt, told tic nta. — 
by, i was 4 great mercy that it was nc 
his neck. Io which, ſince I am got 
into quotations, give me leave to dd 
the ſaying of an old philoſopher, wi, 
atter having inviied ſome of his friend; 
to dine wan him, was ruffled by his 
wife that came into the room in a pat. 
ſion, and threw down the table that 
Roorl before them“ FErery one, 2 
he, © has his calamity, and he is a k; wp 

0 py man that has no greater than this.” 
We ni an iftance to the ſame pur pe. 
11 te ne of Doctor Hammond, written 
by Mop ben. As this good man un 
trony.ed with 2 comp.icauon of diſtem- 
pers, when he had the gout upon hin, 
ne tte to thank God that it was not 
tne tone; ard wv nen he had the ſtour, 
Nat lic hangt both theſe Gait. s 0 
Aim at the 1 HTC time. 

1 eanmnot conclude this eſiay without 
erwin that there was never any [7 
Em; bees that of Cluiltianity, which 
could dit eKually produce 1 the mind ot 
man the virtue I have been hithert.: 
peaking of. In order to make us c 
tent wth our prefent condition, man) 
vi the and ent philoſophers tell us tles 
our ducantent only hurts vourteives, 
without being able to make any alter; 
tion in our c: 1cumſtances others, thi 
whatever cen betals us is derived to us 
by a fatal nenn to which the go 
themlelves are ſubject; while others very 


. 
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' 
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gravely tell the man who is milerabl., 


that it is neceſſary he ſhould be ſo t, 
kecp up the harmony of the univer!-, 
and tat the ſcheme of Providence wou! 
be troubled and perverted were he other 
wiſe. Thelc, and the like conhdera- 
tions, rather ſilence than ſatisty a man. 
They may ſhew him that his dienten 
is unrealonable, but are by no means 
ſufficient to relieve it. They rather give 
deſpair than cuniviation. Ina word, 3 
man might reply to one of theſe com- 
forters, as Auguſtus did to his ſrien 
who adviſed him not to grieve fr 
death of a perſon whom he loved, he 
cauſe his grief could not fetch him ag 
It is for that very reaſon,” faid 1c 
emperor, “that I grieve.” 

On the contrary, religion bears a mor? 
tender regard to harman nature. It ple- 
ſcribes to every mitcrable man the mcan 
of Lettering his condition; nay, it ſh; ers 
kim that the bearing of his aftlictivisc. 
he ought to do will naturally end 


the removal of them; it makes him en, 
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here, becauſe it can mace him happy 
nereafrer. 

Upon the whole, 3 content! minds 
che greateſt bleiling a man can eajoy i 
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Lewd young fecliow ſccing an aged 
hermit go by kim barefout, Fa 
ther, fays he, vou arc in a very mi- 
fſeruble con ron if tere is not another 
© work}. '—* True, fon," faid the her- 
mit;“ but what is thy condition if there 
is?“ Man is a creature 6 for 
two «lifÞ-ront Rates ot being, or rather 
tor two ditterent hives, His fir 115 eis 
ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond perma- 
nent and lating, The queiton we are 
all concerned in, is this, In which of 
thei: two lives it is cur chiet intereſt to 
make gurlelves ä Or, in other 
words, Vhether w enn ul endervour 19 
3 Cue to ourte!\, es the p\catu es an 
1; jcations of a lite Which is uncer- 
ein and precarious, and at it's utmott 
length of a very inconfileraliie dvra- 
tion; or tc ſecum to Gurſclecs the j dn 
ſures of a le which ie Szed ami ei d, 
and wilt rover end ? Every man, upon 
the fith hearing of this qucttio i, knows 
very wel] wich ſule of it he cught to 
cloie with. But however right we are 
in theory, it is plain that in practice we 
adhere to the wrong ſide of the quettion, 
We make previtions for this life as 
thongh it were never to have an end, 
and for the other life as thuugh it were 
never to have a beginning. 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who 
sa ſtranger to human nature, acci- 
dentally al! AT upon tne earth, and take 
a {arvey of it's * abitants; what would 
kis notions of us be? Would not he 
think that we are a fpecizs of beings 
mice for quite different ends and pur- 
poles than what we rcally are? Muſt not 
he imagine that we were placed in this 
world io get riches an nonours ? Wont 
not he think that it was our dirty to toil 
atter wealth, and ftation, ard title? 
Nay, would not he believe we were tor- 
bulden poverty by threats of eternai 
puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our 
daſurcs under pain of dainnation ? H. 
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; ard if in the preſeat ite vi 
ninels rrites from the fibdring of 
i 

+ defect, it will are n the next from 
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would certoin:; 
Ty tuen 


imacine that we were 
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oppolite to tie which are in lecd pre- 
icriberl to us. Antiruy, accorirg 
to tuch an imagins' en, he mult cov - 


clude that we are a {jp£C:C8 of the moſt 
ohedient creatures in tne unveriv; thay 
we are conſtant to our duty; ant that 
we keep n Neade cv. on tte end tor 
Which we were loi iuther. 

But how great weld be his afton; (re 
ment, when he learnt that we w 
gs not deſig veel 1 © XR in 
bove thicc:core and ten years; nu that 
Uh 2 FeAE!N part Try . buy lpecies * 
10. Even of ve ut © ? How would T 
be jolt in error and admirztion, when 
he ſhould kruw that this ſet of crea- 
tures, who lay out all their endeavors 
tor this lite, which ſcarce deſerves the 
vame of exiſtence; when, I fry, he 
would knuw that ins tet of creatures 
are to exit to all eternity in another lite, 
tor nich they make no pr. -parations? 
Nothing can be a greater Ai grace to 
reaſon, than that men who are per- 
fuaded of thele two different tt; ue of 
being, ſhould *2 perpetually employed 
in providing for a lite of threclcore and 
ten years, and negleting to make pro- 
vition for that, which after many my⸗ 
riads of years will he ſtill new and ill 
Leginning; eſpecially when we conſider 
that our endeavours for making our- 
ſeives great, or rich, or honourable, or 
whatever elſe we plage dur happinels ing 
wm after all, prove un lucceſstul; where- 

as it we conkantly and unc rely endea- 
vour to make ourſelves h2ppy in the 
other life, we arc ture that eur endea- 
veurs will ſucceed, and that we thall 
not be ditappointed of our hope. 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by 
one of the ſchooimen. Suppoting the 
whole body of the earth were a great 
ball or mats of the ſineſt ſand, and that 
a ſingle grain or particle ot this — 


- 
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ſiouid be anrihilated every thouſand 
years? Suppoling then that you had it 
in ycur choice to he happy all the while 
this prodigious mats of land was con- 
tuning by this Low method until there 
wii not 4 grain of it left, on condition 
yon re to be miſerable for ever after? 
or, ſuppoling that you might be happy 
for ever after, on condition you would 


be miſerable until the whole maſs of 
find were thus annihilated at the rate of 
one {and in a thonland voir: which of 


the two cales would you make your 
choice? 

It muſt ke confeſſed, in this caſe, fo 
many thousands af years are to the ima- 
oi'ration1 as 2 kind of eternity, though 
in 1cality they do not bear fo great a 
proporiicn to that duration which is to 
foileow them, as an unit does to the 
ere1teft number which you can put to- 
ether in fgnres, or as one of thoſe 
tands to the ſuppoſc-l heap. Reaton 
therefore tells us, without any manner 
of heſitation, which wonlel be the better 
part in this choice. Ilowever, as IT have 
Pefore intimated, our rraton might in 
tuch caſe be fo orerſet by the ima- 
zination, as to diſpole foine perions to 
ank under the conſideration of the great 
length of the ſirſt part of this duration, 
and of the great diſtance ot that tecond 


duration, which is to ſucceed it, The 
mind, I lay, might give itlelf up to that 
happineſs which is at hand, conſidering 
that it is ſo very near, and that it would 
laſt iv very long. But when the choice 
we actually have before us is this, Whe- 
ther we will chuſe to be happy for the 
{pace of only threeſcore and ten, nav, 
perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I 
might ſay of only a day or an hour, 
and mifcrable to all eternity; or, on the 
contrary, miſerable for this ſhort tern 
of years, and happy for a whole et. 
nity: what words are ſufficient to ex- 
preis that folly and want of conſider. 
tion whick in luch a caſe makes a wr 
choice? 

J here put the cafe even at the wort, 
by ſuppoling, what ſeldom happens, that 
a courſe of virtue makes us mite ble 
in this hte: hut if we ſuppole, as it ge- 
nerally happens, that virtue would ma 
us more happy even in this lite than a 
contrary cone of vice; how can we 
ſutficiently admire the ſtupidity or mad- 
nets of thoſe perſons who are capable of 
making ſo abturd a choice? 

Every wife man therefore will cont. 
der this life only as it may conduce to 
the happinets of the other, and chear- 
fully tacrifice the pleaſures of a few ven » 
to thoſe of an eternity. 
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NITOR IN ADVERSUM; NEC ME, QUT CATERA, VINCIT 
IMPETUS; ET RAPIDO CON TRARIUS EVEHUR OR.. 
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1 STEER AGAINST THEIR MOTIONS, NOR AMT 


BORNE BACK BY ALL THE CURRENT OF THE SKYs» 


Rememier a young man of very live- 

ly parts, and of a ſprightly turn in 
converiation, Who had only one fault, 
which was an inordinate deſire of ap- 
pearing fathionable. This ran him into 
many amours, and confequently into 
many diltempers. He never went to 
bed until two o'clock in the morning, 
becaute he would not be a queer fel- 
low; and was every now and then 
knocked down by a conſtable, to ſigna- 
lize his vivacity. He was initiated into 
half a dozen clubs before he was one 
and twenty, and fo improved in them 
his natural gaiety of temper, that you 
might frequently trace him to his Jody - 
ing by a range of broken windows, and 


Abp iso. 


other the like monuments of wit and 
gallantry. To be ſhort, after having 
fully eſtabliſhed his reputation of being 
2 very agreeable rake, he died of og 
at five and twenty. 

There is indeed nothing which! - 
travs a man into {0 many errors and in- 
conveniences, as the deſire of not appcar- 
ing üngular; for which rtaſon it is verv 
neceſſary to torm a right idea of ſirgu- 
laritv, that we may know when n is 
Jaudable, ane when it is vicious. In 
the firſt place, every man of fenſe w''l 
agree with me, that fingularity is law!- 
able, when, in contradiction to a mul- 
ntude, it adheres to the diftates of 
con!cience, iaorality, and honour. In 
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theſe caſes we ought to conſider, that it 
is not cuſtom, but duty, which is the 
rule of action; and that we ſhould he 
only fo far ſociable, as we are reaſon- 
able creatures. Truth is never the leſs 
ſo, for not being attended to: ani it is 
the nature of actions, not the number 
of actors, by which we ought to regulate 
our behaviour. Singularity in concerns 
of this kind is to he looked upon as he- 
roic bravery, in which 2 man leaves the 
tpecies only as he ſoars above it. What 
greater inſtance can there be of a weak 
and puſillanimous temper, than for a 
man to pats his whole life in oppofition 
to his own ſentiments? or not to dare 
to be what he thinks he ought to be? 

Singularity, therefore, is »nly vicious 
when :t makes men act contrary to rea- 
ſon, or when it puts them upon diftin- 
guiſhing themielves by tr fles. As for 
the "rit of theſe, who are ſingular in 
any thing that is irreligious, immoral, 
or diſhonouraile, I believe everv one 
will eaſily give them up. I (hall there- 
fore ſpeak of thoſe only who are re- 
markable for their finguiarity in things 
ot no importance, as in dreſs, bena- 
viour, converſation, and all de lier! 
intercourſcs of life. In thefe cates 
there is a certain deference due to cut- 
tom; and notwithſtanding there may de 
a colour of reaſon to devise trom the 
multrude in tome particul2rs, a man 
ought to ſacrifice his private inclina- 
tions and opinions to the pra ice of the 
public. It muſt be confeſſed that god 
tenſe often makes a humduriſt; hut then 
it unqualiſies him for being of ary mo- 
went in the world, and renders him 
r.dAiculous to perivns of a much inferior 
underſtanding. 

I have h-ar4 of a gentieman in the 
north of England, who was a remark - 
able inttanc?2 of this fooliſh ungularity. 
He had laid it down as a rue within 
himſelf, to act in the moit indifferent 
parts of lite according to the molt ab- 
tractee not ions of reaſon and good ſen ſe, 
without any regard to faſhion or exam- 
pie. This humour broke out at firſt 
in many little oddneſſes: he had never 
any ſtated hours for his dinner, tupper, 
or fleep; * becante,” faid he, we ought 
to attend the calls of nature, and not 
* ſet our appetites to our meals, but 
* bring our meals to our appetites.” In 
his converſation with country gentle- 
men, he would not make ute of a phaſe 
Mat was not ſtrictly true: he never told 
Wy; of them, that he was his humble 
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ſervant, bu: that he was his well wither, 
and would rather be thought a male- 
content, than drink the king's health 
when he was not dry. He would thruſt 
his head out of his chamber window 
every morning, and after having gaped 
for treth air about half an hour, repeat 
fifty verſes as loud as he could bawl 
them fur the enefit of his lung:: to 
which end he generally took them out 
of Honwr; the Greek tongue, efpe- 
cially in that autor, being more deep 
and ſonorous, and more conducive to 
expectoration, than any other. He had 
many other particularities, for which 
he gave {ound and philoſupuical reaſons. 
As this humour ſtill grew upon him, 
he choſe to wear a turban intend of a 
perri.vig; concluding very juttly, that a 
bandage of clean linen about his head 
was much more whol-forc, as well zs 


cleanly, than the caul of a ws, winch 


lei with frequent perfpirations. 
He atterwirts ju lictouſtiy obierved, that 
the many ligatures in our Englith drefs 
mult naturally check the cuculition cf 
the bad; for which reaten, he made 
his breech-s and his doublet of one con- 
tinncd piece of cloth, after the manner 
ci the Huſſars. In hort, by following 
the pure dictutes of reaſon, he at length 
departed to much from the reſt of his 
countrymen, and indeed from his whole 
fprcis, that his friends would have 
clapped him into Bedlam, and have 
begge'! his eſtate; but the judge being 
informed that he did no harm, content- 
ed nirfiſelf with iffuing ont a commiſſion 
of Iunacy agiatlt kin, and putting his 
eftat: intv the hands of proper guar- 
dians. 

The fate of this philoſonher puts me 
in mind of a remark in M 3nheur Fon- 
tenelle's Dao ues of the Dead, The 
© ambitious and the covetous, fays he, 
© are madmen to ail intents and pur- 
* poſes, as much as thoſe who are ſhut 
© up in dark rooms; but they have the 
© good luck to have numbers on their 
© fide; whereas the frenzy of one who 
© is given up for a lunatic, is a frenzy 
* boys d ubre; that is, in other words, 
fometh:ng which is ung ular in it's kind, 
and does not fall in with the madne(s 
of a multitude. 

The fubie of this eſſay was occa- 
honed by a letter which Ire eived not 
long &nce, and which, for want of room 
at preſent, I ſhall inſert in my next 
Paper. | 
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noc TOLERARTTIE, 5©1 X0N 
LT FUREKE 1801714 


Jov. SAT. vi. VER. 613, 


THIS MIGHT BE BORNE WITH, IF YOU DID NuUT RAVE. 


HE letter mentioned in my laſt 
puper is as follows. 


$!R, 

* OU have fo lately decried that cuſ- 

tom, too much in ufe amongſt 
molt people, of makirg themſelves the 
lubjects of their writings and conver- 
ſation, that I ha ſome difficulty to per- 
fuade mvſelf to give vou this trouble, 
until I had conſidered, that though I 
ſhould ſpeak in the fit perſon, yet I 
could not be jultly charged with vanity, 
fince I ſhall not add my name; as alſo, 
becauſe what I ſhall write will not, to 
ſay the beſt, reſound to my praiſe; hut 
is only deſigned to remove a prejudice 
conceveil againit me, as I hope, with 
very little foundation. My ſhort hiſ- 
tory is this. 

I have lived for ſome years laſt paſt 
altogether in London, until about a 
month ago an acquairtance of mine, 
for whom 1 have done fome ſmall fer- 
vices in town, invited me to pais part of 
the ſummer with him at his houte in the 
country. I accepted his invitation, and 
found a Very hearty welcome, My 
triend, an honeſt piain man, not being 
gualiacd to pats away his time without 
the rehefs of huinels, has grafted the 
farmer upon the gentleman, and bronglit 
bimtelt to ſubmit even to the fervile 
parts of that employment, ſuch as in- 
letting his plough, and the like. This 
neceſſarily takes up ſome of his hours 
every dav; and as I have no reliſh fur 
ſuch diverſion, I uſed at theſe times to 
ret1re either to my chamber, or a ſhady 
walk near the houle, and entertain my - 
ſeit with fame agretavle author. Novy 
you muſt know, Mr. Spectator, that 
when I read, efpeciuly it it be poetry, 
it is very uſu] with me, when I meet 
with any paage or expreſſion which 
ſtrikes me much, to pronounce it aloud, 
with that tone of the voice which I 
think agrecable to the ſentiments there 
exprefic:i; and to this I generally add 
ſome motion or action of the body. It 
was not long before I was oblerved by 


ſome of the family in one of the he. 
rojic nts, who thereupon recervec im- 
rweſſions very much to my diſadvantane. 

his however I did at foon dilcorer, 
nor ſhould have done probably, kad it 
not been for the following accident. I 
had one day ſhut my tif up in my cham- 
ber, and was very deeply engaged in 
the ſecond book of Nlilten's Paddle 
Loft. I walked to ant! fro with the 
book in my hand, and, to ſpeak the 
truth, I fear I made no little notte; 
when prefently coming to the tollowing 
lines, 


On a ſudden o; en fly, 

i n impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 
Th' inf-rnal doors, and on their hinge grot2 
Harſh thunder, &c. 


I in grent tranſport threw open the der 
of my chamber, and found the gre. it 
part or the family ſtanding on the out- 
tte in a very great conſternation. I 
was in no leſs confuſion, and begged 
pardon for having diſturbed them; ad- 
dreiiing myſelf particularly to comtort 
one of the children, who received an 
unlucky fail in this action, while he 
was too intently ſurveying my median 
tions through the key-hole. To! 
ſhort, after this adventure I caſtly oh- 
ſerved that great part of the jam: y, 
efpecinily the women an children, 
locked upon me with ſeme apprchen- 
ſions of fear; and my friend bimiclf, 
though h= fill continues his civil:ties 
to me, did not feem altogether eaſy. I 
took notice, that the butler was never 
after this accident ordered to leave the 


bottle upon the table after dinner. Ad! 


to this, that I frequently overheard th 
ſervants mention me by the name © 
the crazed gentieman, the gentieman 4 
little touched, the mad Londoner, ane 
the like. This made me think it high 
time for me to ſhift my quarters, Wh 
I reſolved to do the frit handiome of - 
portunity; and was confirmed in this 
reſolution by à young lady in the nig 
bourhood, who frequently viſited be, 


and who one day, atter having heard 
the 
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the fine things I was able to ſay, was 
pleaſed with a ſcorntul finile to bid me 
go to ſleep. 

The firſt minute I got to my lodg- 
ings in town, I ſet pen to paper, to de- 
lire your opinion, whether, upon the evi- 
dence before you, I am mad or not. I 
can bring certificates that I behave my- 
ſelf ſoberly befo e company, and I hope 
there is at leaſt ſome merit in withdraw- 
ing to be mad. Look you, Sir, I am 
contented to be eſteeme a little touched, 
as they phraſe it, but ſhould be ſorry to 
be madder than my neighbours ; there- 
fore, pray let me be as much in my 
ſenſes as you can afford. I know I 
could bring yourſelf as an inſtance of 
x man who has confeſſed talking to 
himtelf; but your's is a particular caſe, 
and cannot juſtify me, who have not 
kept lence any part of my life. What 
if I ſhould own myſelf in love? you 
know lovers are always allowed the 
comfort of ſoliloquy. But I will ſay 
no more upon this ſubject, becauſe I 
have long fince obſerved, the ready way 
to be thought mad. is to contend that 
vou are not ſo; as we generally conclude 
that man drunk who takes pains to be 
thought ſober. Iwill therefore leave 
myſelf to your determination; but am 
the more defirous to be thought in my 
ienſes, that it may be no diſcredit to 
vou when I aſſure you that TI have al- 
ways been very much 

Your admirer. 


P. S. If I muſt be mad, I defre the 
voung lady may believe it is for her. 


THE HUMBLE PETITION or JOHN 
A NOKES AND JOHN A STILES. 


SHEWE TH, a 


1 3 HAT vour petitioners have cauſes 
depending in Weſtminſter- hall above 
five hundred years, and that we deſpair 
of ever ſeeing them brought to an iſſue: 
that your petitioners have not been in- 
volved in theſe law-ſuits out of any 
litigious temper of their own, but by the 
inſtigation of contentious perſons; that 
the young lawyers in our inns of court 
are contiaually ſetting us together by 
the ears, and think they do us no hurt, 
becaule they plead for us without a fee; 
that many of the gentlemen of the robe 
have no other clients in the world be- 
ſides us two; that when they have no- 
thing elſe to do, they make us plaintiffs 
and defendants, though they were never 
retained by any of us: that they tra- 
duce, condemn, or acquit us, without 
any manner of regard to our reputa- 
tions and good names in the world. 
Your petitioners therefore, being there- 
unto encouraged by the favourable re- 
ception which you lately gave to our 
kinſman Blank, do humbly pray, that 
you will put an end to the controverſies 
which have been ſo long depending be- 
tween us your ſaid petitioners, and that 
our enmity may not endure from gene- 
ration to generation; it being our reſo- 
lution to live hereaſter as it becometh 
men of peaccable diſpoſitions. 
And your petitioners, as in dut» 
bound, hall ever pray, &c. 


Ne DLXXVIII. MONDAY, AUGUST 9g. 


INQUE FERAS NOSTER 


Tn UN BODIFD SPIFIT FLIES 


EQUE FERIS HUMANA IN CORPORA TRANSIT, 


Ovid. Mr. k. xv. vr. 167. 


AND LODGES WHERE IT LIGHT*S, IN MAN OR BEAST. 


HERE has been very great rea- 
ſon, on ſeveral accounts, for the 
learned world to endeavour at ſettling 
what it was that might be ſaid to com- 
pote perſonal identity. 
Mr. Locke, after having premiſed that 
_ the word Perſon properly ſignifies athink- 
ing intelligent being, that has reaſon and 
reflection, and can confider itſelf 35 it- 
ſelf; concludes, that it is conf*.vut- 


Dar. 


neſs alone, and not an identity of ſub- 
ſtance, which makes this perſonal iden- 
tity of ſameneſs. Had I the ſame con- 
ſciouſneſs, ſays that author, that 
© I faw the ark and Noah's flood, as 
that I ſaw an overflowing of the 
Thames laſt winter; or as that I now 
write; I could no more doubt that I 
who write this now, that ſaw the 
Thames overflow laſt winter, and that 
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vie ved the foo at the general deluge, 
was the ſruc fef, ple that leif in 
what ſubſt ince you pivate, than that 
I who writ: this am the fame myſelf 
now while I write, whether Icon ſiſt of 
3i] the tame ſubſtance material or im- 
material or no, that I was yelie dv ; 
fo; as to this point of being the tame 
{&!f, it matters not whether this pretent 
ſelf be made up uf the ſame or other 
ſubſtances," 
I was mightily pleaſed with a ſtory in 
fore meatu:e applicable to this piece of 
philoſophy, wich I read the other day 
in the Perlian T ales, as they arc lately 
very well tranſtated by Mr. Pinihps; 
and with an abridgment whereof I thall 
here pretent my icaders. 

I ſhall only premi((e that theſe ſtories 
are writ after the eaten manner, but 
lone hat more correct. 
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FADLALLAH, a prince of great 
virtues, lucctedded his father Bin- 
Ortoc, in the kingdom of Monſel. He 
reigned over hes faithful ſubjects for 
fome time, ane lived in great happin ts 
with hs beautevus conlort Queen Zem- 
ronde, when there appeared at his court 
a young Dervis of lo lively and enter- 
taming a turn of wit, as won upon the 
affections of every one he conver led with, 
His reputation grew lo faſt every day, 
that it at laſt raiſed a curiohty in the 
prince himſelt to ſee and talk with him. 
He did ſo, and far from finding that 
common fame had flattered him, he was 
ſoon convinced that every thing he had 
heard of him fell ſhort of the. truth. 
Fadlallah immediately loſt all manner 
of reliſh for the converſation of other men; 
and as he was every day more and more 
ſatisfied of the abilities of this ranger, 
offered him the firſt poſts in his king- 
dom. The young Dervis, after having 
thanked him with a very füngular mo- 
deſty, deſued to be excuſed, as having 
made a vow never to accept of ary em- 
ployment, and preferring a tree an in- 
dependent fate of life to all othicy con- 
dirions. 

The king was infinitely charmed with 
ſo great an example of modermion ; and 
though he could not get him to engage 
in a life of buſinefs, made him however 
his chief companion and firſt favourite, 

As they were one day hunting toge- 
ther, and happened to be ſæparuted from 
the reit of the company, the Ver i; ca. 
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tertamed Fadlallah with an account of 
ts travels and atve..tures. After hav. 
ing related to lum ſeveral <uriofities 
which he had ſcen in the Indies“ Tr 
was in this place,“ ſays he, that J 
contracted an acquaintance with an 
old Brachman, who was ſkilled in the 
moſt hidden powers of nature: he died 
within my arms, and with his partirg 
breath communicate to me one of the 
moſt valuable ſecrets, on condition 1 
ſhould never reveal it to any man. 
The king immed:ately reflecting on his 
young favorrite's having refuled the inte 
offers of greatneſs he dad made him, 
told him he preſumed it was the powei 
of making gold. No, Sir, ſays the 
Dervis, it is ſemewhat more wonder- 
* ful than that; it is the power of re- 
* animating a dead body, by flinging 
my own ioul into it. 

While he was yet ſpeaking a doe came 
bounding by them, and the king, who 
had his bow rewy, ſhot her through the 
heart ; telling the Dervis, that a fair op- 

rtunity now offered for him to ſhew 

is art. The young man immediately 
left his own body breathleſs on the 
ground, while at the fame inſtant that 
of the doe was re-animated : ſhe came 
to the king, fawned upon him, and afre: 
having played ſeveral wanton tricks, fell 
again upon the graſs; at the ſame inſtant 
the body of the Dervis recovered it's lifc. 
The king was infinitely pleaſed at (v 
uncommon an operation, and conjures 
his friend by every thing that was tac: e 4 
to communicate it to him. The Derv:: 
at firſt made (ome ſcruple of violating 
his promiſe to the dying Brachman; bu: 
told him at lait that he found he con: 
conceal nothing from fo excellent « 
prince; after having obliged him there- 
ture by an oath to ſecrecy, he taugh: 
him to repeat two cabaliſtic words, . 
pronouncing of which the whole lccre! 
conſiſted. The king, impatient to ti; 
the experiment, immediately repeate:. 
them as he had been taught, and in at 
mitant found himſelf in the body of t!- 
doe. He had but a little time to con- 
template himlelf in this new being; for 
the treacherous Dervis ſhooting his own 
ſoul into the royal corpſe, and bending 
the prince's own bow ag inſt him, had 
Ind him dead on the ſpot, had not the 
king, who perceived his intent, fl:d 

{vitrly to the woods. 
The Dervis, now triumphing in his 
villatiny, 
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ny, returned to Mole], and filled 
tlie throne and bed of the unhappy Fad- 
tation. 

The firſt thing he tock care of, in 
order to ſecure hiumtelf in the peiithon 
of his new-acquired kingdom, was to 
ie ont a proclamation, ordering his 
ſhits to deitroy ail the deer in the 
alm. The king had perifhed among 
the reſt, had he not avoided his purſuers 
by re-animating the bly of a nightin- 
gue which he faw he dexd at the foot of 
4 tree. In this new have he winged his 
wav in tatety to the pace, whore perch- 
ing en 2 tree which 0,07 car oo queen's 
apartment, he fled the wits plice with 
o many me.odious aw! mol tichly notes 
as drew her to the widow. 77 
the morti fication, to ſce thi 
being pitied, be coole mover] the note vfn 
„t his pri 'Ct is, an} of 4 Vo, 
live who was with ber. 
bowrver, to ferenadle hoy ey ory mine 
ing, until at latt the queen, chu ron 
with his harmony, tent for the bud— 
catchers, and ordered them to employ 
their utmott ſ&ril to put that little crra- 
ture in her pollethon. The king, pleat. 
c4 with an opportunity of being once 
more near his beloved conlert, eilily 
(aFered himſelf to he taken; and when 
he was preſented to her, though he ſhow 
ed a fearfulnels to be touched by any of 
tac other ladies, flew of his own 1ccor:!, 
ind hid himſelt in the queen's boom. 
Z:mroude was highly pleaſed at the un- 
expected fondvets of her new favourite, 
aut ordered him to be kept in an pen 
cage in her own apartment, He ha 
mere an opportunity of making his court 
to her every morning, by a thoutand 
intie actions, which his (hape allowed 
hm. The queen paſſed away whole 
hours every day in hearing and playing 
with him. Fadlallah could even have 
thought himlelf happy in this ſtate of 
hie, had he not frequently endnred the 
inexprefible rormentof ſering the Dervis 
enter the apartment and cares his queen 
even in his prelence. 

The uf per, amidſt his roying with 
his princeſs, woul4 often endeavour io 
ingratiate himtelf with her nightingale; 
and while the enraged Fadlallah pecked 
at him with his bill, beat his wings, and 
ſhewed all the marks of an impotent 
rage, it only atforded his rival and the 
queen new matter for their diverhon. 
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lap-dog, which ſhe kept in her apart- 
ment, and wiich one n ght happened to 
die. 

The king immediately found himſelf 
inclined to quit the ſhape of the pight- 
ing ile, ani enliven this new body. He 
«1d fo, and the next morning Zemroude 
ſaw her favourite bird lie dead in th. 
cage. It is impoſſtle to exprets her 
grict on this occation; and when the 
cailed to mind ail it's lirtle actions, 
which even appeared to have ſomewhot 
in chem like reaten, ſhe was inconiolalic 
tor her los. 

ler women immedlately ſent for the 
D vis to come amel comtort her, wha 
aer beving in vain repreſented to her 
the weikneis of being guieved at ſuch 
an accident, touched at last by ber m 


peace chimpiamts—“ Well, Madam,” 
1 5 0% © Twill exert the urnmott ot inv 
* at te plenſe you, Vour nightingale 
He ain revive e ery morning, and 


* ferenade you as bel dre.“ The queen 
beheld him with a lock Which catly 
Ihewedt fre did mot bel:eve him, nen 
laving himtelt down on 1 fofa, he {hot 
his tout into the nighiingite, and Zciu- 
roude was amazed to tre her bird revive. 

The king, who was a ſpectator of all 
that paſſed, lying unter the ſnape of 2 
lap dog, in one corner of the room, im- 
me-tintcy recovered his own body, and 
runzing to the cage with the utmoſt ir- 
dignattan, twiſted off the neck of the 
falſe nighttime, 

Z2mronde was more than ever amaz- 
ed and concerned at this tecond acculent, 
until the hing intreating her to hear him, 
related to her his whole adventure. 

Toe body of the Dery's winch was 
found dead in the wood, and his cdict 
tor Kiling all the deer, left her no room 
to doubt of the truth of it: but the tory 
adds, that out of un extreme delicacy, 
peculiar to the Oriental aalies, the was 
to highly afff:cted at the in cent adul- 
te y in which ſhe had for ſome time lived 
with the Dervis, that no arguments even 
from Fadlalleh timteif could compoſe 
her mind. She mortly after died with 
gricf, begging bis pardon with her laſt 
breath for what the molt rigid juſtice 
could not have interpreted as a crime. 

The king was fo affficted with her 
death, that he left his kingdom ro one 
of his nrareſt relations, and paſſed the 
reſt of his days in fulitzde and. the- 
m21T. 
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ODORA CAT UN vie, 


VIX GC. ZE x. Iv. VER. 15%. 


SAGACINOUS HUOUUNDS. 


N the rcign of King Charles the First, 

the company ot &t1t;5ners, into whc ic 
hands the printing ef the Bible is com- 
mY ted by patent, made a very rem:1Kk- 
ab Erratum, or b under, in one + the 
e itions: jor inſtead of Thou thalt 
„ rot commit adulterv, they prente d off 
ſeveral thuu;ands of copics with © T hou 
* ſholt comm adulter v. Archbiſhop 
Laud, to prn.th this their negligence, 
ti! a contiderable fine upon that com- 
par y in the Stur- Changer. 

By the practice uf the wor'd, which 
prevails in tius degracrate nge, an 
Arad that very many young profligates, 
of buth F{xes, are poti-ited of this tpu- 
tious edition of the Bible, and oblerve 
the commundment according to that 
faulty rea ling. 

Aduiterers, in the ft ages of the 
Church, were excommunicated for ever, 
and unqualified all their lives for bear- 
ing a part in Chriſtian aſſeniblies, not- 
withitanding they might ſeck it with 
tears, and all the appearances of the 
moſt unfeig ned ticpenmtance. 

I might here mention ſome ancient 
Hus among the heathens which puniſh— 
ed this crime with death; and others of 
the fame kind, which are now in force 
among feveral governments that have 
embraced the retormed religion. But 
becauſe 2 ſubiect of this nature may be 
too ſerious for my orilinary readers, who 
are ver v pt to throw by me paz eis, „len 
they are not enlivencd with tene ng 
that is diverting cr uncemmen, I cha 
here publiſh the contents of 2 little mann + 
cript lately falten into my hands, and 
which pretends rogreat antiquity, tough 
by reaſon ef ſome mcedirn pirates and 
ether particulars in it, I can by no 
means allow it tube genuine, but rather 
the production of a moder' jophic. 


It is well known by the lte, that 
p , 


there was a temple upon mount Ana 
deilicar:d to Vulcan, which was guad 
ed by logs of 40 exgnifite 2 imci!, tay 
the hiſtorians, thar they cold dilcern 
whether t. 1 tens bl; ne Thither 
were chat. vi others. lis ti 


ty meet and fawn upon ſuch as were 
chaſte, carclluis thera as the frients of 
their maſter Vulcan; but few at the 
who were polluted, and never ceated 
b-rking at them till they had drivcn 
them trom the temple. 

My manvicript gives the following 
account of thete dogs, and was proh1- 
blv deligned as a comment upen this 
ſtory. 

* Thcle dogs were given to Vulcan 
his {iter Diana, the goddets of hunting 
and of chattity, having bred them out 
of {ome of her hounds in which ſhe had 
ol ferved this natural inſtinct and ſaga- 
city. It was thought ſhe d:d it in spite 
to Venus, who, upon her return kone, 
always found her huſband in 3 god or 
bad humour, according to the rece;-twn 
which ſhe met with from his dogs. 1 
lived in the temple feveral years, int 
were {uch inappih curs that they frighe- 
ed away molt of the votaries. The wo. 
men ot $S.c:iv made a folemn deputation 
to the priett, by which they acquainted 
him, that tley would not come up tv 
the tempic with their annual offering: 
unlets he muzzled his maſtifſs; anden 
lait compromied the matter with hun, 
that the offering (ſhould always be breug: 
by a chorus of young gils, who were 
none of them above even years old. I; 
was woudertul, ſays the author, to ice 
how ditterent the treatment was uch 
the dogs gave to theie littie miſſes, from 
that which they had ſhewn to their moy- 
thers. It is fard that the Prince cot Su- 
ractie, having married a young lady, 
aneh being naturally of a jealuus temper, 
made fuch an intereſt with the prietts ot 
this temple, that he procured a whelp 
trom them of this famous breed. The 
young puppy was very troubleſome to 
the fair lauy at firſt, infomuch that hh: 
{cited her huſband to fenft him awar; 
but the good men cut her ſhort with the 
old Sicihan provetb—* Love me, lore 
my deg,” From which time ſhe lived 


voy peaceably with both of them. The 
ot Lyracnle were very much an- 
ru. with bim, and ſeveral of very 


goud 


* * 
1 


THE 


good reputation refuſe] to come to court 


until he was 4ifcarded. There wer 

indeed fome of them that deficd his ſa- 
cache; but it was obſerved, though he 
did not actually bite them, he would 
gro vl at them moſt confoundediy. To 
return to the dogs of the temple: after 
they had lived here in great repute for 
ſeveral years, it fo happened, that as 
one of the prieſts, who had teen mak- 
ing a charitable viſit to a widow who 
lived on the promontory of Lilypbeum, 
returned home pretty late in the even- 
ing, the dogs flew at him with to much 
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fury. toe ther wonld hive worried him 
if his br-thren had rot come in to his 
aſſiſtan ce: won which, avs author, 
the dogs were au of them hanged, ae 
having lott their original inſtinst.“ 

cannot concinnte this paper without 
wiſhing, that we had ſame of this breed 
of dogs in Great Batun, which weuld 
certainly do juſt ce, I hauch fry honour, 
to the lattices of gur country, and ſhew 
the world the difference between prgan 
women and thoſe who are inftrufied in 
ſounder principles of virtue and ch. 
gion. 
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SI VFRAO super DETUR, 


NON ME TUAM MA4iGNI DIXISSE PALAT!A COFLTY. 


Ovid. MET. . 1. v I. 175. 


THIS PLACE, THY ERTCHTFST MANSION OF THE SKY, 


I'LL CALL THE PALACE OF THE DFITY«. 


1, 
I Cont loved in my two laſt letters that 
awtul and tremendous ſubject, the 


vhiguity or ommpreſence ot the Divine 


Being. I have {hewn that ke is equally 
preſ-nt in all places throughout the whole 
extent of inſinite pace. This doctrine 
is lo agreenble to reaſon, that we meet 
with it in the writings of the enlightened 
heathens, as I might ſhew at large, were 
it not already done by other hands. 
But mough the Deity be thus eſſentially 
pralent throngh all the inmeatity of 
1p1-e, there is one part of it in winch he 
di cavers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent 
and vitible giory. This is that place 
which is marked out in Scripture under 
the different appellations of * Paradiſe, 
© the third heaven, the throne of Gud,” 
and * the habitation of his glory. It 
is here where the glorified body of our 
Saviour refides, and where all the celei- 
tial hierarch'es, and the innumerable 
hoſts of angels, are repreſented as per- 
petually ſurrounding the feat of God 
with hallelujchs and hymns of praile, 
This is that prefence of God which ſome 
ot the divines call his glorious, and 
ethers his majeſtic preſence. He is in- 
dced as effenrially preſent in all other 
places as in this; hut it is here where he 
relides in a ſenſible magnificence, and 
in the midſt of all thoſe — which 
can affect the imagination of created 
being:. 


DzyDrx. 


It is very remarkable that this opi- 
nion of God Almighty's preſence in 
heaven, whether d:{covered by the light 
of nature, or hy a general tradition 
from our firit parents, prevaiis among 
all the nations of the werld, whatloever 
different not:ons they entertain of the 
Godhend., If you look into Homer, 
the molt ancient of the Greek writers, 
vou tee the Supreme Power ſeated in the 
heavens, and encompaſſed with inferior 
deities, among whom the Muſes are re- 
preſented as ſinging inceſſantly about 
his tnrone. VWio does not here tre the 
main ſtrokes an outlines of this great 
truth ve are ſbeaking of? The tame 
doctrine is ſh2a4 wed out in many cther 
heathen authors, thongh at the ſame 
time, lite ſcveral other revealed truths, 
daſhed and adulterated with a mixture 
of fabhles and human inventions. But 
to paſs over the notions of the Grecks 
and Romans, thoſe mare enlightened 

arts of the Pagan werd, we find there 
is ſcarce a people among the late diſco- 
ver-d nations who are not trained up in 
an opinion, that heaven is the habitation 
of the Divinity whom they worſhip, 

As in Solomon's temple there was the 


Sandum Sanforum, in which a ville 


glory appeared among the figures of the 


cherubims, and into which none but 


the high-prieſt himſelf was permitted ta 


enter, after having made an atonement 


tor the fins of the people; ſo if we con- 
lader 
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Gder the we mention as one great 
temple, there is inf; this holy of holies, 
into which tie H. h- pricſt of eur ſal- 
vit on entered, and took his place among 
angels and a-changels, after having 
n114e a propitiation for the fins of man- 
k;nq. 
Vith how much ill muſt the three 
r Jud be creed? With what glorious 
&:4:7ns is that habitation beant' fed, 
ch is contrived and built be hum who 
mwipired Hiram with witlomn ? Flow grew 
iſt de the mueſty of that place, where 
the whole art of creation has been, em- 
ployed, and where God has choſen to 
ſhew himself in the mot magnificent: 
manner ? What muſt be the architecture 
of infinite power under the direction of 
infemte witdon:? A fp! 5 Sant it 
he tranſported after an incffahle manner 
with the ſi. 11 of ehote objes 3, VW hich 
were made to ailclt him by that Being 
who knows the inward iframe of a foul, 
and how to pleaſe and ray it in all w's 
moſt ſecret powers and faculties. It is 
to this majeltic pre! once of Cod we 
m1y apply thoſ- beautiful expretiions in 
Hoiv Writ: * Rchoid ever to the mos fl 
© and it ſaineth not; ven the tors a 
© not pure in his ft ih. The aht & f 
the ſun, and all the Slories ies of the wort 
in which we live, are but as weak an 
fckly glimmerings, or rather darkneſs 
itſelf, in compariſon of thofe fpiendors 
which encompoſs the throne of God. 
As tlie Glory ot this place is tran- 
ſcendent bey ond inn aginntion, to proba— 
ble is the extent of it. There 1s light 
behind light, and glory within glory, 
How far that {pace mas reach, in which 
Cu thus apyrars in perteet maicliy, we 
cannot poſſibiy conceive. Though it is 
not infinite, it may be indefinite: ant 
though) not inmestur ihle in itfelf, it 
may be lo with regard to any created 
ey or imag:nation. If he has made 
theſe lower tegions of matter 10 incon - 
cervably aide and magnificent for the 
habi ation of m tal and peri! able be- 
ings, how greut may we {upnoſe the 
COUNTS u his h uſe to he, where he 
makes his rGueuce in a more etpecial 
n nner, and 2 Bots in the ful- 
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This is ceitam, tht our 8 — 
cannot be raited teo ieh, wen we 
fliuk on « place where OQuimnpetence Rr 
Oma have ty 1. 5 CAC ed 
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themſelves, becauſe that they are . 
to produce 2 ſcene infinitely more peat 
and glorious than what we are able to 
imagine. It is not impoſh!l,'e bat, at the 
conmramation of all things, thete one. 
ward apartments of nature which :re 
now emed to thoſe berr gs who habit 
them, may be taken in and gsaded +5 
that gloria us place of which I am +1; 
[pcag:! iT ; And by that means met 4 
prowr habitation he beings who arc K- 
nps trom mortality, and cleared of 
ther impe. Feet: ons: tor ſo the 8 cripturs 
{ems to intimate when it pc uks of now 

he3 ens and of a new earth, herein 

dwelleth nigh -Lufrets. 
have ou cop ſidered 

place with regard to the hi az my. 
piration, though it is Iighty prin)! 
tu at gut other ſenſes may here ln le 
en ov their higheſt eratificatic ns: Flicie 
35 „athing w ns Mn more ravithes ar ct 114 te 
pores the ſoul , than haumony ; ; an. ve 
lave great raten to believe, ti)! the 


= . * 
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diet eriptions et this plac in 11 1e 
111 4 tant this ! ere F 10 enter: 
ments of it. And it the toul ef 1 
Citi te {0 ont 11 4985 afecte. lein (ts 2 


Grains of mviic whick human itt 
capable of prevncng. how men w 
Vill u be raiſes} tet by tho. 
in which is ex-rted the wrote pv er of 
harmony! The ſenſes are facu ti. 
the human ſoul, though they cant e he 
employed, during this our vital union, 
without proper inſtruments in the rody, 
hv, therefore, ſhould we rtxclude the 
futisfoction of theſe faculties, vic! 
find by cxpꝰ ric rce are inl2!s ef gri 
ple: ſure to the "foul, from: among ite 
entertainments which are to maze 1» 
Hur Lap I incis hereafter? Vihy hi 4 
we ſuppc that cr hearing ard tee 
will not be grated with thole obieet 
which arc wot agreeable to them, 2144 
winch they cannot meet with in thr « 
lower regions oi nature; objects, wii! 
6 neither eye hath ſcen, ror ear hen l, 
© Nor can it enter ir to the heart of mon 
© to conceive ? — I knew a van nm 
* Chritt,” lays St. Paul, fpeakin;, ef 
himſelf, above fourteen year ago. 
Y (whet! er in the body, I cannot e, 
© or whether gut of the body, I c:nt 
y wn : G:ak naeh) ſuch a one caught 
6 wp to the thin heaven. And TI knen 
 jnich a man, (whether i in the body, 
© cut of the body, I cannot tell: Gol 


2d Cite 
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$ We 


© knoweth) how that he was caught up 


to Paradite, and heard unſpeakable 
6 words, 
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s words, which it is not poſſible for a 
man to utter.“ By this is meant, that 
what he heard was ſo infinitely different 
from any thing which he had heard in 
this world, that it was impoſſible to ex- 
preſs it in ſuch words as might convey 
a notion of it to his hearers. 

It is very natural for us to take de- 
light in enquiries concerning any fo- 
reign country, where we are ſome time 
or other to make our abode; and as we 
ail hope to be admitted into this glorious 
place, it is both a laudable and uſeful 
curiofity to get what informations we 
can of it, whillt we make ule of revela- 
tion for our guide. When theſe ever- 
laſting doors ſliall be open to us, we 
may he ſure that the pleaſures and beau- 
ties of this place will infinitely tranſcend 
our prefent hopes and expectations, and 
that the glorious appearance of the 
tirone of God will riſe infinitely be- 
yond whatever we are able to conceive 
„fit. We might here entertain our- 
ves with many other ſpeculitions on 
this ſubject, from thoſe tevcral hints 
winch we find of it in the Roy Scrip- 
rares z as whether there may not be dif- 
ferent manſtons and apartments of glory, 
to beings of different natures 3 whether, 
rs they excel one another in perfection, 
they art not admitted nearer to the throne 
of the Almighty, and enjoy greater ma- 
nifeſtations of his preſence z whether 
there are not folemn times and occaſions, 
when all the multitude of heaven cele- 
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brate the preſence of their Maker in 
more extraordinary forms of praiſe and 
adoration; as Adam, though he had 
continued in a {tate ot innocence, would, 
in the opinion of our divines, have kept 
holy the Sabhath-day, in a more parti- 
cular manner than any other of the ſeven. 
Theſe, and the like ſpeculations, we 
may very innecently indulge, fo long 
as we make ule of them to infpire us 
with a defire of becoming inhabitants of 
this delightful place. 

I have in this, and in two forego- 
ing letters, treated on the moſt ferious 
ſu ject that can employ the mind of 
man, the omniprelence of the Deity; a 
ſubject which, if poſſible, ſhould never 
depart from our meditations. We have 
conſidered the Divine Being, as he in- 
habits infinitude, as he dwells among 
his works, as he is pretent to the mind 
ot man, and as he diſcovers himtelf in 
a more glorious manner among the re- 
£1028 of the bleſſed. Such a confidera- 
tion ſhould he kept awake in us at all 
times, and in all places, and poſſeis our 
minds with a perpetual awe and reve- 
rence. It ſhould be interwoven with 
all our thoughts and perceptions, and 
become one with the con{ciouſneſs of 
cur own being. It is not to he reflected 
on in the cokincts of philolophy, but 
ought to ſink us into the loweſt proſtra- 
tion before him, who is fo aſtoniſluingly 
great, wondertul, and holy. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 16. 


SUNT RONA, SUNT QUEDAM MEDIGCRIA, SUN'T MALA PLURA 


QUE LEGI! 


ManT. EPIC. xXvitl. 1. 1. 


SOME GOOD, MORE BAD, SOME NEITHER ONE NOR T OTHER» 


I Am at preſent fitting with a heap of 
letters before me, which I have re- 
ceived under the character of Spectator. 
T have complaints from lovers, tchemes 
from projectors, ſcandal from ladies, 
congratulations, compliments, and ad- 
vice in abundance. 

I have not been thus long an author, 
to be inſenſible of the natural fondneſs 
every perſon muſt have for their own 

ve & ng and I begin to think 1 

ave treated my correſpondents a littie 
too uncivilly in ftringing them all toge- 
ther on a tile, and letting them lie jo 


long unregarded. I ſhall therefore, for 
the future, think myſelf at leaſt obliged 
to take ſome notice of ſuch letters as L 
receive, and may poſſibly do it at the 
end of every month. 

Ia the mean time, I intend my pre- 
ſent paper as a ſhort anſwer to moſt of 
thoſe which have been already ſent 
me. 

The public, however, is not to ex- 

I ſhould Jet them into ail my ſecrets 
and though I appear abitruſe to moſt 
people, it is lufftent if I am under» 
ſtood by my particular correſpondents. 
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My well-wiſher Van Nath is very 
arch, but not quite enough io to appear 
in print. 

hiladelphus will, in 2 little time, ſee 
his Query fully antwered by a treatiſe 
which is new in the preſs. 

It was very improper at that time to 
comply with Mr. G. 

MC: Kitty muſt excuſe me. 

The gentleman who fent me a 
of verſes on Ins miſtreſs's dancing, 451 
believe, too thoroughly in love to com- 
poſe correctly. 

I have too great a reſpect for both the 
unĩverſities to praiſe one at the expence 
of the other, 

Tom Nimble is a very honeſt fellow, 
and I deſire him to a Bo my humble 
ſervice to his couſin Fill Bumper. 

Lam obliged for the letter upon Pre- 

dice. 

* I may in due time animadvert on the 
cafe of Grace Grumhle. 

The petition of P. S. granted. 

That of Sarah Loveit, re fufed. 

The papers of A. S. are returned. 

I thank Ariſtippus for his kind invi- 
tation. 

My friend at Woodſtock is a bold 
an, to undertake for all within ten 
miles of him. 

Sam afraid the entertainment of Toni 
Turnover will hardiy be reliſhed by the 
good cities of London and Weſtmintter. 

I mult -oniider iarther of it, before I 
indulge W. F. in thoſe freedoms he 
takes with the ladies ſtockings. 

I am owige.! to the ingen:ous gentle- 
man who ſent me an ode on the ſub- 
ject of the late Spectator, an fall take 
particular notice of his laſt letter. 

When the lad who wrote me a letter, 
dated fulv the zoth, in relation to ſome 
paſſages in 4 lover, will be mere parti- 
cular in her directions, I ſhall be fo in 
my antwer. 

The poor gentieman, who fancies my 
writings conid reclaim an huſband who 
can abulc ſuch 2 wife as he deſcribes, 
has, I am ar aid, too great an opinion of 
my Kall. 

Phianchropos is, I dare ſay, a very 
well. meaning man, but a little too pro- 
lix in his -ompolitions. 

Conitanrms himieit muſt be the beſt 
judge in the affair he mentions. | 

The jetter dated from Lincoln is re- 
ceivedd. 
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Arethuſa and her friend may hear fa. 
ther from me. 

Celia is a little too haſty. 

Harriot is a good girl, but muſt not 
curtſy to folks ſhe does not know. 

I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs my tricnd 
Sampſon Bentſtaff has quite puzzled me, 
and writ me a long letter which I ca. 
not comprehend one word of. 

Collidan muſt allo explain what he 
means by his drigelling. 

T think it beneath my ſpeCtatorial dig. 
nity, to concern myſelf in the affair o! 
the boiled dumpling. 

I call conſult ſome Literati on the 

ject ſent me for the diſcovery of the 
ongitude. 

I know not how to conclude this pa. 
per better, than by inſerting a coup!“ 
of letters which are really genuine, ard 
which I look upon to be two of the 
ſmarteſt pieces I have received from m- 
correſpondents of either ſex. 


BROTHER SPEC, 
W HILE you are ſurveying ever; 
object that falls in your way, I 
am wholly taken up with one. Had 
that fage, who demanded what beauty 
was, lived to fee the dear angel I love, 
he would not have aſked fuck a queſtion. 
Hud another ſeen her, he would himſelt 
have loved the perſon in whom Heaven 
has made virtue viſible; and were you 
yourſelf to be in her company, von 
could never, with all your loquacity . 
fay enough of her good- humour an: 
ſenſe. I fend you the outlines of a pic- 
ture, which I can no more finith thar | 
can ſuffciently admire the dear origin; 
I am your moſt affectionate brother, 
CONSTANTIO SPE 


GOOD MR. PERT, 
I Will allow you nothing until you 

reſolve me the following queſtion. 
Pray what is the reaſon that while vou 
only talk now upon Wedneſdays, Fri- 
days, and Mondays, you pretend to be 
a greater tatler, than when you ſpci* 
every day as you formerly uſed to da 
Tf this be your plunging out of your 
taciturnity, pray let the length of your 
ſpeeches compentate for the ſcarcene!s 
of them. I am, good Mr. Pert, your 
adinirer, if you will be long enough 
for me, 


AMAnDa LOVELENGTE- 


Ne 
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HERE is a certain diſtemper, 
which is mentioned neither by 
Galen nor Hippocrates, nor to be met 
with in the London Difpeniary. Ju- 
venal, in tus motto of my paper, terms 
t a Cacyethes ; which is a hard word 
tor a diſeaſe called in plain Engliſh, 
© The itch of writing.“ This Cacoethes 
is as epidemical as the ſmal:-pox, there 
being very few who are not ſeized with 
it ſome time or other in their lives. 
There is, however, this difference in 
theſe two diſtempers, that the firſt, after 
having indiſpoſed you for a time, never 
returns again; whereas this I am ſpeak - 
ing of, when it is once got into the 
blood, ſeldom comes out of it. The 
Britiſh nation is very much afflicted with 
this malady; and though very many re- 
medies have been applied to perſons in- 
feted with it, few of them have ever 
proved ſucceſsful. Some have been 
cauteriged with fatires and lampoons, 
but have received little or no benefit 
from them ; others have had their heads 
faſtened for an hour together between a 
cleft board, which is made uſe of as a 
cure for the dileaſe when it appears in 
it's greateſt malignity. There is indeed 
one kind of this malady whic!: has been 
ſometimes removed, like the biting of a 
Tarantula, with the found of a muſical 
inſtrument, which is commonly known 
by the name of a cat-call. But if you 
have a patient of this kind under your 
care, you may aſſure yourſeif there is 
no other way of recovering him effectu- 
ally, but by forbidding him the uſe of 
pen, ink, and paper: 

But to drop the allegory before have 
tired it out, there is no ſpecies of ſerib- 
blers more offenſive, and more incurable, 
than your periodical writers whoſe works 
return upon the public on certam days 
and at ſtated times. We have not the 
contolation in the perutal of theſe au- 
thors, which we find at the reading of 
all others, namely, that we are ſure if 
we have but patience we may come to 


the end of their labours, I have viten 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18. 


en——_—_——NEITINSANARILE MUL TOS 
SCTRIBENDI CACOE TUS 


Ju v. SAT. vIt. VER. $1. 


THE CURSE OF WRITING IS AN ENDLESSITCH. 


Cu. Davor. 


admired an humourous faying of Dio- 
genes, who reading a dull author to fee 
veral of his friends, when every one be- 
gan to be tired, finding he was almoſt 
come to the blank leaf at the end of it, 
cried—* Courage, lads, I ke land.“ 
On the contrary, our progreſs through 
that kind ot write s I ain now (peaking 
of is never at au end. One day makes 
work for another, we do not know when 
to promiſe ourſelves reſt. 

It is a melancholy thing to conſider 
that the art of printing, which might be 
the greateſt bleſſing to mankind, ſhould 
prove detrimental to us, and that iz 
ſhould be made uſe of to ſcatter preiu- 
dice and ignorance through a people 
inſtead of conveying to them truth aud 
knowledge. 

I was lately reading a very whimſical 
treatiſe, intitulec, William Ramſay's 
* Vinclication of Attrology.” This pro- 
found author, among many mvyitical 
paſſages, has the following one: The 
© abſence of the fun is not the cauſe of 
night, foraſmuch as his light is fo 
great that it may illyminate the earth 
all over at once as clear as broad day; 
but there are tenebrihcous and dari 
© ſtars, by whote influence night is 
© brought on, and which do ray out 
© darknels and obſcurity upon the earth, 
© as the ſun does hight.” 

T conſider writers in the ſame view 
this ſage aſtrologer does the heavenly 
bodies. Some of them are ſtars that 
ſcatter light as others do larkneſs, I 
could mentian ſeveral authors who are 
tenebrificous ſtars of the firſt magnitude, 
and point out a knot of gentlemen, who 
have been dull in conſort, and mav he 
looted upon as a dark conſtellation. 
The nation has been a great while be- 
nighted with ſeveral of theie antilumi- 
naries. I ſuffered them to ray out their 
darkneſs as long as I was able to endure 
it, till at length I came to a reſolution 
of riſing upon the, and hope in a] ttle 
time to drive them quite cut of the Bri- 
tiſh hemiſphere. 

25 7 F 2 N 
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Ne DLXXXIII. FRIDAY, AUGUST 20. 


ISE THYMUM PINOGSQUE FERENS DE MUN TIEUS ALTIS, 
TECTA SERAT LATE CIRCUM, CUI TALIA CURE: 

TYSE LABORE MANUM DURO TERAT; IPSE FERACES 
FIGAT HUMO PLANTAS, ET AMICOS IRRIGET IMBRES. 


VizG. GEokG., IV. VER, 112. 


WITH KITS OWN HAND, THE GUARDIAN OF THE BEES, 

FOR SLIYS OF PINES, MAY SEARCH THE MOUNTAIN TREES 
AND WITH WILD THYME AND SAV RY PLANT THE PLAIN, 
TILL HIS HAND HORNY FINGERS AKE WITH PAIN; 

AND DECK WITH FRUITFUL TREES THE FIELDS AROUND, 
AXU WIIH REFRESHING WATERS DRENCH THE GROUND. 


VERY ſtation of life has duties 
which are proper to it. Thoſe who 
are determined by choice to any parti- 
cular kind of buſineſs, are indeed more 
happy than thoſe who are determined 
by neceſſity, but both are under an 
equal obligation of fixing on employ- 
ments, which may be either uſeful to 
themſelves or beneficial to others: no 
one of the ſons of Adam ought to think 
himſelf exempt from that labour and in- 
duſtry which were denounced to our firſt 
ent, and in hin to all his poſterity. 
hoſe to whom birth or fortune may 
ſcem to make ſuch an application unne- 
ceſſary, ought to find out ſome calling or 
profeſſion for themſelves, that they may 
not lie as a burden on the ſpecies, and 
be the only uſeleſs parts of the creation. 
Many of our country gentlemen in 
their buſy hours apply themſelves wholly 
to the chace, or to ſome other diverſion 
which they find in the fields and woods. 
This gave occaſion to one of our mo{t 
eminent Engliſh writers to repreſent 
every one of them as lying under a kind 
of curſe pronounced to them in the 
words of Goliah, * I will give thee to 
© the fowls of the air, and to the beaſts 
© of the field. 
Though exerciſes of this kind, when 
indulged with moderation, may have a 


influence both on the mind and 


— the country affords many other 
amuſements of a more noble kind. 
Among theſe I know none more de- 
lightful in itſelf, and beneficial to the 
public, than that of Planting. I could 
mention a nobleman whole fortune has 
placed him in ſeveral parts of England, 
and who has always left theſe v:ifible 
marks behind him, which ſhew he has 
been there; he never hired a houle in 


Derbe. 


his life, without leaving all about it the 
ſeeds of wealth, and beſtowing legacic3 
on the poſterity of the owner. Had al! 
the gentlemen of England made the 
ſame improvements upon their eftates, 
our ob country would have been at 
this time as one great garden. Nor 
ought ſuch an employment to be looked 
upon as too inglorious for men of the 
higheſt rank. There have been heraus 
in th:s art, as well as in others. We 
are told in particular of Cyins the Gra), 
that he planted all the Leſſer Alia. Ine 
is indeed ſomething truly magnificert 
in this kind of amufement: it gives a 
nobler air to ſeveral parts of nature ; it 
fills the earth with a variety of bean: itul 
ſcenes, and has ſomething in it Ike 
creation. For this reaſon the pleaſure 
of one who plants is ſomething Ike 
that of a poet, who, as Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, is more delighted with his pro- 
ductions than any other writer or artilt 
what{oever. 

Plantations have one advantage in 
them which is not to be found in molt 
other works, as they give a pleature of 
a more laſting date, and continua.ly im- 
prove in the eye of the planter. When 
you have finiſhed a building, or any 
other undertaking of the like nature, 
it unmecliately decays upon your hands; 
you ſee it brought to the utmo!t point 
of perfection, and from that time haſten - 
ing to it's ruin. On the contrary, when 
you have finiſhed your plantations, the 
are ti]! arriving at greater degrees of 
perfection as long as you live, and ap- 
pear more del.ghtful in every tuccced- 
ing year than they did in the for:going. 

But I do not only recommend this 
art to men of eftates as a pleaſing amuſo- 
ment, but as it is a kind of virtuous 

employmeuc, 
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employment, and may theretcre be in- 
culcated by moral motives ; particular - 
ly from the love waich we onght to 
have for our country, and the regard 
which we ought to bear to our potterity. 
As for the firt, I need only mention 
what is frequently obſerved by others, 
that the increale of foreit-trees docs by 
no means bear a proportion to the de- 
ſtruction or them, intomuch that in 2 
few agus the nation may he at a lots 
to ſupply itielf with timber ſu:Ncient for 
the fleets of England. I know when a 
man talks cf poſterity in matters of this 
nature, he is looked upon with an eye 
of ridicule hv the cunning ant ſellich 
part of mankind. Moſt people are of 
the humour of an old fellow of à cel- 
lege, who when he was prefl-:1 by the 
ſociety to come into fume:hmg that 
might redound to the good of (her fuc- 
c:tiors, grew ver peeviſh; We are 
© alwavs doing, tays he, © ſomething 
* for poſter ty, but TI would tain ſee 
© polterity o ſomething for us.” 

But I think men are mexcutable, who 
fail in a duty of this nature, fince it is 
fo exnfilv diicharged, When a man con- 
ſ\ers that tie putting 4 few rwizs into 
ine ground 15 doing good to ene who 
will make his appearance in the world 
about fifty years hence, cr that he 1s 
perhaps making one of his own de- 
icendants eaſy or rich, by ſo inconti- 
derable an expenc”; if he finds himteif 
averſe to it, he mutt conclude that he 
has a poor and bate heart, void of all 
generous principles and love to man- 
kind. 

There is one conſideration, which 
may very much enforce what I have 
here ſaid, Many honeſt minds, thac are 
naturally diſpoſed to do good in the 
world, and become heneficial to man- 
kind, complain within themtelves that 
they have not talents for it. This 


therefore is a good office, which is ſuit- 
ed to the meanelt capacities, and which 
may be performed bv multitudes, who 
have not abilities ſufficient to deſerve 
well of their country, and to recommend 
themſelves to their poſterity, by any 
other method, It is the phraſe of a 
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friend of mine, when any uſ ful coun- 
try neighhour ches, that * you may trace 
© him; which I Jock upon as 4 good 
funcral oration at the dew of an honelt 
huüſonndman, who lam left the more. 
fions of lis induſtræ behind hum in the 
place where he has ive, 

Upon te toregoing confiderntions, I 
can ſcarce ferhenr repretont nz the ub 
jet of this piper as 1 kind of moral 
virtue; which, as I have alreaty ſhewn, 
recommends (elf likewite by tlc pla- 
ſure that attends it. It mat be con- 
feſſed, that this is none of theole turbu- 
lent pleatures which is apt to gratiiv a 
man in the heats of vont; but if it be 
not fo tumultucus, it is more laſting. 
Nothing can be more deligattul than to 
entertain ourtelves with profpetts of 
our own making, and to walk un ger 
thole ſhades winch our own wduthy 
las race. Amutements of this na- 
ture compoſe the numt, and lay at 4 
a'! thote pathons which are unealy te 
the foul of menz bens that they na- 
turally engender goud thoughts, and 
dilpoſe us to laudable contemplations. 
Many of the old philofophers puſſed 
away the greateit part of ther Ives 
among their gardens. Epicurus himſelf 
could not think fentual pleature atiain- 
able in any other ſcene, Every reader 
who is acquainted with Homer, Virgil, 
and Horace, thc greateſt geniuſes of all 
antiquity, knows very well with how 
much rapture chey have ſpoken on this 
tu je&; and that Virgil in particular 
nas written a whole book on the art of 
planting. 

This art feems to have been more 
eſpecially adapicd to the nature of man 
in his prunevai ſtate, when he had ſite 
enougn to tee his productions flouriſh 
in their utmoſt beauty, and gradually 
decay with lim. One who lived before 
the flood might have {cen a woot! of the 
talleſt oaks in the acorn. But I cnly 
mention this particular, in order to in- 
troduce, in my next paper, a hiſtory 
which I have found among the accounts 
of China, and which may be looked 
upon as an artediluvian novel, 
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Ne DEXXXIV. MONDAY, AUGUST 23. 


MIC GELIDI FONTES, HIC MOLLIA PRATA, LYCORLI, 
HIC NEMUS, HIC TOTO TECUM CONEUMERER vo. 


Vir. ECL. z. VER. 42. 


COME SEF WHAT PLEASURES IN OUR PLAINS ABOUND; 
THE WOODS, THE FOUNTAINS, AND THE FLOWRY GROUND: 
HERE I COULD LIVE, AND LOVE, AND DIE WITH ONLY YOU, 


ILPA was one of the hundred 

and fifty daughters of Zilpah, of 
the race of Cohu, by whom ſome of the 
learned think is meant Cain. She was 
exceedingly beautiful, and when the was 
but a girl of threeſcore and ten years 
of age, received the addrefſes of ſeveral 
who made love to her. Among theſe 


were two brothers, Harpath and Sha- 


lum. Harpath being the firſt-born, 
was maſter of that fruitful region which 
lies at the foot of Mount Tirzah, in the 
ſouthern parts of China. Shalum 
(which is to ſay the planter in the Chi- 
neſe magen poſſe all the neigh- 
bouring hills, and that great range of 
mountains which goes under the name 
of Tirzah. Harpath was of a haughty 
contemptuous ſpirit ; Shalum was of a 
gentle diſpoſition, d loved both by God 
and man. 

It is faid that among the antediluvian 
women, the daughters of Cohu had 
their minds wholly ſet upon riches; for 
which reaton the beautiful Hilpa pre- 
ferred Harpath to Shalum, becauſe ot 
his numerous flocks and herds, that co- 
vered all.the low country which runs 
along the foot of Mount Tirzah, and 
is watered by feveral] fountains and 
ſtreams breaking out of the fides of that 
mcuntain. 

Harpath made fo quick a diſpatch of 
his courtſhip, that he married Hilpa in 
the hundredth vear of her age, and being 
of an inſolent temper, laughed to ſcorn 
his brother Shalum for having pretended 
to the beautiful Hilpa, when he was 
maſter of nothing but a long chain of 
rocks and mountains. This fo much 
provoked Shalum, that he is ſaid to have 
evrſed his brother in the bitterneſs of 
his heart, and to have prayed that one 
of his mountains might fall upon his 
head if ever he came within the ſhadow 
of it, 

From this time forward Harpath 
would never venture out of the vallies, 


Dayyes, 


but came to an untimelyend in the two 
hundred and fiftieth year of his age, 
being drowned in a river as he attempt - 
ed to croſs it. This river is called to 
this day, from his name who periſhed in 
it, the river Harpath; and, what is very 
remarkable, iſſues out of one of thoie 
mountains which Shalum wiſhe! might 
fall upon his brother, when he curſed 
him in the bitterneſs of his heart. 

Hilpa was in the hundred and nᷣxtieth 
year of her age at the death of her huf- 
band, having brought lum but fifty 
children betore he was ſnatched away, 
as has been already related. Many uf 
the antediluvians made love to the voung 
widow, though no one was thought 0 
likely to ſucceed in her affections as her 
firit lover Shalum, who renewed his 
court to her about ten years afier the 
death of Harpath; for it was not theug ht 
decent in thote days that a widow ſhoui:! 
be ſeen by a man within ten years after 
the deceale of her huſband. 

Shalum falling into a deep melan- 
choly, and refolving to take away that 
objection which had been raiſcd againſt 
him when he made his firſt addreſſes to 
Hilpa, began, immediately after her mar- 
rage with Harpath, to plant al! that 
mountamous region which fell ro his 
lot in the divifion of this country. He 
knew how to adapt every plant to it's 
proper ſoil, and is thought to have inbe- 
rited many traditional fecrets of that 
art from the firſt man. This employ- 
ment turned at length to his profit as 
well as to his amuſement : his moun- 
tains were in a few years ſhaded with 
young trees, that gradually ſhot up into 
groves, woods, and foreſts, intermixed 
with walks, and lawns, and gardens; 
inſomuch that the whole region, from 3 
naked and deſolate proſpect, began now 
to look like a fecond paradiſe. The 
pleaſantneſs of the place, and the agree- 
able diſpoſition of Shalum, who waz 


reckoned one of the mildeit and wife t 
vi 
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of all who lived before the flood, drew 
into it multitudes of people, who were 
perpetually employed in the ſinking of 
wells, the digging of trenches, and the 
hollowing of trees, for the better diftri- 
bution of water through every part of 
this ſpacious plantation. 

The habitations of Shalum looked 
every year more beautiful in the eyes of 
Hilpa, who, after the ſpace of ſevent 
autumns, was wonderfully pleaſed with 
the diſtant proſpect of Shalum's hills, 
which were then covered with mnu- 
merable tufts of trees, and gloomy 
ſcenes that gave a magnificence to the 

ce, and converted it into one of the 
fineſt landſkips the eye of man could 
behold. | 

The Chineſe record a letter which 
Shalum is faid to have written to Hilpa, 
in the eleventh year of her widowhood. 
I ſhall here tranflate it without depart- 
ing from that noble ſimplicity of ſenti— 
ments and plainneſs of manners which 
appear in the original. 

Shalum was at this time one hundred 
and eighty years old, and Hiipa one hun- 
died and ſeventy. 


' sHALuu, MASTER OF MOUNT 
TIRZAH, TO HILPA, MISTRESS OF 
THE VALLIES. 

IN THE 733th Yr At or THE 
CREATION. 

WHAT have I not ſuffered, O thou 

daughter of Zilpah, fince they 

zaveſt thyfelf away in marriage to 
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my rival? I grew weary of the light 
of the ſun, and have fince ever bun 
covering myſelf with woods and to- 
relts. Theſe threeſcore and ten years 
have I bewailed the loſs of thee on the 
top of Mount Tirzah, and foothe4 my 
melancholy among 2 thouſand gloomy 
ſhades of my own raiſing. My dwel- 
lings are at preſent as the garden of 
God; every part of them is filled with 
fruits and flowers, and fountains. The 
whole mountain is perfumed for thy re- 
ception. Come up into it, O my be- 
loved, and let us people this ſpot of the 
new world with a ir pore of 
mortals ; let us muitiply exceedingly 
among thee delightful thades, and fill 
every quarter of them with ſons and 
daughters. Remember, O thou daugh- 
ter of Z:lpah, that the age of man is 
but a thouſand years; that beauty is 
the admiration but of a few centuries, 
It flouriſhes as a mountain oak, or as a 
cedar on the top of Tuzah, which in 
three or four hundred years will fare 
away, and never be thought of by poſte- 
rity, unleſs a young wood ſprings from 
it's roots. Think well on this, and 
re member thy neighbour in the moun- 
tains. 


Having here inſerted this letter, which 
J look upon as the only antediluvian 
billet- doux now extant, I ſhall in my 
next paper give the anſwer to it, and 
the ſequel of this ſtory. 


No DLXXXV. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25. 


1PSILATITIA VOCES AD SIDERA JACTANT 
IN TONSI Mon TE: ITS JAM CARMINA RUPEFS, 


IFSA SONANT 413085174 


THE MOUNTAIN TOPS UNE!ORN, THE ROCKS REJOICE 
THE LOWLY SHRUBS PARTAKE OF HUMAN VOICE. 


THE SEQUEL OF THF 3TORY or 
SHALUM AND HILPa. 


HE letter inſerted in my lait had 

ſo good an effect upon Hilpa, that 
ſhe anſwered it in leſs than twelve 
months, after the following manne-: 


APA, MISTRESS OF THE VALI1TES, 
TO SHALUM, MASTER O07 MUUSNT 
TIRZAH. 


Vi«G, ECL. v. VER. 63. 
Doro. 


IN THE 739th yrar or THE 
CHLATION. 
* HAT have I to do with thee, O 
Shalum ? Thcu praiſeſt Hilpa's 
beauty, but art thou not ſecretly era- 
moured with the verdure of her mea- 
dows? Art tho! not more affected with 
the praſpect of her green vallies, than 
thou wouldeſt be wich the fight of her 
perſon ? The lowings of my herds, and 
ihe blcgtings of my locks, make a plea- 
fant 
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fant echo in thy monntains, and found 
ſwertly in thy ears. What though I 
am delighted with the wavings of thy 
foretts, and thote brerzes of perfumes 
which flow from the top of Pirzah: are 
thele like the riches of the valley? 

I know ther, O Shilum; mou art 
more wile ant happy than any of the 
fons of men. The dweilings are among 
the cedars; thou fearchett out th diver- 
my of (oils, thou underitandet the in- 
fluences of the ars, and warkeſt the 
change of fealons. Can a woman ap- 
pear |oveiy in the eves of ſuch a one? 
Di- quiet me not, O Shalum; let me 
alone, that ] may enjoy thoſe goodly 

off thons Which are fallen to my lot. 
Vin me not by thy enticing words. 
May thy trers increaſe and mulüply; 
mavelt thou adi word to wood, and 
ſh1de to ſhade; but tempt not Flilpa to 
detroy thy tolitule, and make thy te- 
tirement popuious. 


The Chinete ay, that a little time 
after warde ſhe accept d of a treat in one 
of the neighbouring his ta winch Sha- 
lun had writet her. This treat laſted 
for te years, and is faul to have colt 
Shalum five hundred anrelopes, two 


of milk; but what matt of all recom- 
mended it, was that variety of delicious 
fruits and pot-herbs, in winch no per- 
ion then hving could any way equal 
Shalum. 

He treated her in the Hower winch he 
ha pianted amicitt the wood of nightin- 
gales. This wool was made wp of tuch 
truit-trees and plants as are moſt agiee- 
able to the feveral kinds of finging- 
birds; fo that it had drawn into it all 
the muſic af the country, and was filled 
from one en: of the year to the other 
with the moſt agreeable conſort in ſeaſon. 

He ſhewed her every day ſome beau- 
tiful and ſurpriſing ſcene in this new re- 
gion of woo lands; and as by this means 
be had all the opportunities he could 
with for of opening his mind to her, he 
fuccceded fo well, that upon her de- 
parture ſhe made him a kind of promite, 
and gave him her word to return him a 
poſitive anfwer in lefs than fifty years. 

She had not been long among her own 
people in the vailies, when ſhe received 
new overtures, and at the fame time a 
molt ſplendid vifit from Miſhpach, who 
was 2 mighty man of old, and had built 


a great city, which he called after hie 
own name. Every houſe was made for 
at leaſt a thouſand years, nay there were 
ſome that were leaſed ont for three lives; 
ſo that the quantity of fone and timber 
contumed in this building is ſcarce to 
be imagined by thoſe who live in the 
preſent age of the world. This great 
man entertained her with the voice of 
muſical inſtruments which had been 
lately invented, and danced before her 
to the ſound of the timbrel. He als 
preſented her with ſeveral domeſtic uten- 
hls wrought in braſs and iron, which 
had been newly found out for the con- 
veniency of life. In the mean time 
Shalum grew very uneaſy with himſelt, 
and was ſorely diſpleaſed at Hilpa for 
the reception which ſhe had given to 
Nliſhpach, inſomuch that he never wrote 
to her or ſpoke of her during a whole 
revolution of Saturn; but finding that 
this intercourſe went no farther than a 
vilnt, he again renewed his addreff.s to 
her, who during his long ſilence is ſaid 
very often to have caſt a withing eye 
up-n Mount Tirzah. 

Her mind continued wwering about 
twenty years longer between Shalun; 
and Miſhpach; for though her inclina- 
tions favoured the former, her intereſt 
p.eaded very powerfully for the other, 
W nile her heart was in this untettled 
condition, the following accident hap- 
— which determined her choice. A 

gh tower of wood that ſtood in the city 
of Miſhpach having caught fire by a flaſh 
of light-ning, in a few days reduced the 
whole town to athes. Miſhpich retvived 
to rebuild the place whatever it thouls 
colt him; and having already deſtroy«. 
all the timber of the country, he wiz: 
forced to have rccourſe to Shalum, whote 
foreſts were now two hundred years did. 
He purchaſed theſe woods with ſo many 
herds of cattle and flocks of ſheep, ame 
with ſuch a vaſt extent of fields and 
paſtures, that Shalum was now grown 
more wealthy than Miſhpach; and there- 
fore appeared ſo charming in the eyes of 
Zilpah's daughter, that the no longer 
refuſed him in marriage. On the day 
in which he brought her up into the 
mountains, he raiſed a moſt prodigious 
pile of cedar, and of every ſweet-tmell- 
ing wood, which reached above three 
hundred cubits in height: he alſo calt 
into the pile bundles of myrrh and 
ſheaves of ſpikenard, enriching it wil 


every 
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ſpicy fhrvb, and making it fat 


every 
with the gums of his plantations. This 


was the burnt-offering which Shalum 


offered in the day of his eſpoulals: the 
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ſmoke of it aſcended vp ο bhewer, and 
filled the whole country with inccule 
and pertume. 


Ne DLXXXVI. FRIDAY, AUGUST 27. 


w—— QUE IN VITA USURPANT HOMINEFYS, COCITANT, CURANT, VIDENT, cy 
QUE AGUNT VIGILANTES, AGITANTQUE, FA CUIQUE IN SOMXNO ACCIDU® T, 


Cic. or Div. 


ru THINGS, WHICH EMPLOY MENS WAKING THOUGHTS AND ACTIONS, RECUR 
ro THEIR IMAGINATIONS IN SLEEP. 


BY the laſt poſt I received the fol- 
lowing letter, which is built upen 
a thought that is new, and very well 
carried on; for which reaſons I ſhall give 
it to the public without alteration, addi- 
yon, or amendment. 


SIR, 
TE was 2 good piece of advice which 
P ve to his ſcholars, that 
every night hefore they flept they ſhould 


examine what they had been doing that 
day, and fo difcover what actions were 
worthy of purtuit to-morrow, and what 
little vices were to be prevented from 
flipping unawares into a habit. If 1 
might ſecond the philoſopher's advice, 
it ſhould be mine, that in a morning be- 
fore my ſcholar role, he ſhould conſider 
what he had been ahout that night, and 
with the ſame ttrictneſs, as if the con- 
dition he has believed himſelf to be in, 
was real. Such 2 ſcrutiny into the ac- 
tions of his fancy muit be ot conſider - 
able advantage, for this reaſon, becauſe 
th circumſtances which a man imagines 
himſelf in during fleep, are generally 
ſuch as intirely Gr his inclinations 
good or bad, and give him imaginary 
opportunities of ing them to the 
utmolt; ſo that his temper will lie fairly 
open to his view, while he conſiders how 
it is moved when free from thoſe con- 
ſtraints which the accidents of real life 
put it under. Dreams are certainly the 
reſult of our waking thoughts, and our 
daily hopes and fears are whar give the 
mind ſuch nimble reliſhes of pleaſure, 
and fuch fevere touches of pain in it's 
midnight rambles. A man that mur- 
ders his enemy, or deſerts his friend in 
a dream, had need to guard his temper 
againſt revenge and ingratitude, and 
take heed that he be not tempted to do 
3 vile thing in the purſuit of fal ſe, or the 


neglect of true, honour. For my part, 
I ſeldom receive a benefit, but in n 
night or two's time I make moſt noble 
returns for it; which though my bere- 
factor is not a whit the better for, vet it 
pleaſes me to think that it was from a 
principle of gratitude in me, that my 
mind was ſuſceptible of ſuch generors 
tran{port while I thought myſelf repay- 
ing the kindneſs of my friend: and 1 
have often been ready to beg pardon, 
inſtead of returning an injury, after 
conũdering that when the offender was 
in my power I had carried my reſent- 
ments mnch too far, 

i think it has been obſerved in the 
courſe of your papers, how much one's 
bappineis or miſery may depend uppen 
the imagination: of which truth thoſe 
ſtrange workings of fancy in fleep are 
no mconfiderable inſtances; ſo that not 
only the advantage a man has of making 
diſcoveries of himſelf, hut a regard to 
his own eaſe or diſquiet, may induce 
him to accept of my advice. Such as 
are willing to comply with it, I ſhall 
put into a way of doing it with pleature, 
by oblerving only one maxim which I 
ſhall give them, viz. To go to bed with 
a mind entirely free from paſſion, and 
a body clear ot the leaſt intemperance. 

They, indeed, who can fink into theen 
with their thoughts leſs calm or inno- 
cent than they ſhould be, do hut plunge 
themſelves into ſcenes of guilt and mi- 
fery; or they who are willing to pur- 
chaſe any midnight ditquietudes for the 
ſatis faction of a full meal, or a ſkin full 
of wine; theſe I have nothing to ſay to, 
as not knowing how to invite them to 
reflections full of thame and horror: but 
thoſe that will obſerve this rule. I pro- 
miſe them they ſhall awake into health 
and chearfuineſs, and be cupab of re- 
counting with delight thoſe glorious mo- 
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ments, wherein the mind has been in- 
dulging itſel! in ſuch luxury of thought, 
ſuch noble hurry of imagination. Sup- 
pole a mau's going ſupperleſs to bed 
mould introduce him to the table of 
ſome great prince or other, where he 
mall be entertained with the nobleſt 
marks of honour and plenty, and do fo 
much buſineſs after, that he ſhall riſe 
with as good a ſtomach to his breakfaſt 
as if he had faſted ail night long; or 
ſuppoſe he ſhould fee his deareſt friends 
remain all night in great diftrefles, 
which he could inſtantly have diſengaged 
them from, could he have been content 
to have gone to bed without the other 
bottle; believe me theſe effects of fancy 
are no contemptible conſequences of 
commanding cr indulging one's appe- 
dite. 

I forbear recommending my advice 
upon many other accounts until I hear 
how you and your readers reliſh what I 
have already ſaid; among whom if there 
be any that may pretend it is uſeleſs to 
them, hecauſe they never dream at all, 
there may be others, perhaps, who do 
little elſe all day long. Were every one 
as enſible as I am what happens to him 
in his flecp, it would he vo diſpute 
whether ve paſs fo conſiderable a por- 
tion of our time in the conditior of 
ſtocks and tones, or whether the foul 
were not perpetually at work upon the 
principle ot thought. However, it is 
an honeſt endeavour cf mine to perſuade 
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my countrymen to reap ſome advantage 
from ſo many pnregarded hours, and as 
ſuch you will encourage it. 

I ſhall conclude with giving you a 
ſketch or two of my way of proceeding. 

If I have any buſineſs of conſequence 
to do to-morrow, I am ſcarce dropt 
aſleep to-night but I am in the midſt of 
it, and when awake I conſider the whole 
proceſſion of the affair, and get the ad. 
vantage of the next day's experience be. 
fore the ſun has riſen upon it. 

There is ſcarce a great poſt but what 
I have ſome time or other been in; but 
my behaviour while I was maſter of a 
college, pleaſes me fo well, that when- 
ever there is a province of that nature 
vacant, I intend to ſtep in as ſoon as I 
can. 

I have done many things that would 
not paſs examination, when I have had 
the art of flying or being inviſible; for 
which reaſon I am glad I am not pu- 
{ſled of thoſe extraordinary qualities. 

Laſtly, Mr. Spectator, I have been 
a great correſpondent of yours, and have 
read many ot my letters in your paper 
which I never wrote you. If you have 
a mind I ſhould really be fo, I have got 
a parcel of viſions and other milce.tfanics 
in my noctuary, which I ſhall tend vou 
to errich your paper on proper occaſions, 
I am, &c. 

Joux SHALLOW. 


 -Oxyonp, AvG. 20. 


Ne DLXXXVII. MONDAY, AUGUST 30. 


——xTUs, ET IN CUTE Non. 


PERS. SAT. 11. VER. 30. 


1 ENOW THEE TO THY BOTTOM; FROM WITHIN 


THY SHALLOW CENTRE, 


HO“ G the author of the fol- 

lowing viſicn is unknown to me, 
IT am apt to think i: may be the work of 
that ingeriovs gentlemar., who promifed 
me, 'n the laſt paper, kane cxtiacls cut 
of his nett pary. 


If, 
Was the cther day reading the life of 
YWakomet, Amo g many other ex- 
tr2vayunncice, | tin if recorded of that 
imp {tory that in the fourth year of his 
azz! the angel Gabriel caught him up 


-#- bt 


TO THE UTMUQST s EIN. 
 Davoex. 


while he was among his play fclluws, 
and carrying him aftde, cut open his 
breaft, plucked out his heart, and wrong 
out of it that black drop of bivod, in 
which, ty the Turkiſh divines, is cen- 
tained the Fomes Peccali, ſo that he wis 
free from fin ever atier, I immediate:y 
faid to myielt, though this hey bes 
fiction, a very good mg al may be drawn 
from iy, wound every man but ap py 14 
to himie!lf, and endeavour to quecez 0 
of his heart whatever fins or ili quae 
he finds in it. | 
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While my mind was wholly taken up 
with this contemplation, I inſenſibly fell 
into a moſt — ſlumber, when me- 
thought two porters entered my chamber 
carrying a large cheſt between them. AFf- 
ter having ſet it down in the middle of 
the room, they departed. I immediately 
endeavoured to open what was ſent me, 
when a ſhape, like that in which we 
paint onr angels, appeared before me, and 
forbade me. Incloſed, ſaid he, are 
the hearts of ſeveral of your friends 
* and acquaintance; but before you can 
* be qualiſied to fee and animadvert on 
* the failings of others, you muſt be 
pure yourſelf,” Whereupon he drew 
out his inciſion knife, cut me open, took 
out my heart, and began to ſqueeze it. 
I was in a great confuſion, to fee how 
many things, wliich I had always che- 
riſhed as virtues, iſſued out of my heart 
on this occation. In ſhort, after it had 
been ihoronghly ſqueezed, it looked like 
an empty bladder; when the phantom, 
breithing a freſh particle of divine air 
into it, reftored it fate to it's former re- 

Matory; and having ſewed me up, we 

gun to examine the cheſt. 

The hearts were all incloſed in tranſ- 
parent phials, and preſerved in liquor 
which looked like ſpirits of wine. The 
firit which I caſt my eye upon, I was 
afraid would have broke the glaſs which 
contained it. It ſhot up and down, 
with incre.lible ſwiftneſs, through the 
liquor in which it fwam, and very fre- 
quently bounced againſt the tide of the 
pial. The fomes, or ſpot in the middle 
of it, was not large, but of a red fiery 
colour, and ſeemed to be the cauſe of 
theſe violent agitations. That, ſays 
my inſtructor, is the heart of Tom 
Dread Nought, who behaved himſelf 
* well in the late wars, but has for theſe 
ten years laſt paſt been aiming at tome 
* poit of hongur to no purpoſe. He is 
lately retired into the country, where 
quite choaked up with ſpleen and cho- 
* ler, he rails at better men than him- 
* f.if, and will he for ever uneaſy, be- 
cauie it is impoſſible he mould think 
his merits ſuſſiciently rewarded.” The 
next heart that I examined was remark - 
able for it's ſm-llaets; it lay ſtill at the 
2yttom of the phial, and I could hardly 
perceive that it beat at all. I he james 
was quite black, and had almoit dif- 
tied infclf over the whole heart. This,” 
ars my interpreter, * is the heart of 
* Dick Gloomy, who never thirked at- 
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© ter any thing but money. Notwith- 
© ſtancling all his endeavours, he is itil] 
© poor. This has flung him into a moſt 
© deplorable ſtate of ela icholy and 
* delpair. He is a compolition of envy 
© and idleneſs, hates mankind, but gives 
© them their revenge by being more un- 
© eaſy to himſelf than to any one elſe.” 

The phial I looked upon next con- 

tained a large fair heart which beat very 
ſtrongly. The fomes or ipot in it was 
exceeding ſmall; but I could not help 
ubſerving, that which way ſoever I turn- 
eil the phial, it always appeared upper- 
moſt, and in the ſtrongeſt point of light. 
The heart you are examining, fays 
my companion, belongs to Witt Wor- 
* thy.” He has, indeed, a moſt noble 
* fonl, and is poſſefled of 2 thoutand 
good qualities. The ſpeck which you 
© diſcover is vanity. 
Here, ſays the angel, is the heart 
of Freelove, your intimate friend."— 
Freelove and I,” faid I, are at pre- 
{ent very cold to one another, and 1 
do not care for looking on the heart 
of a man which I fear is overcaſt with 
rancour.* My teacher commanded 
me to look upon it; I did fo, and to my 
unſpeakable ſurpriſe, found that a ſina!! 
ſwelling ſpot, which I at fir!t took tg 
be ill-will towards me, was only pas- 
fion, and that upon my nearer imtpec- 
tion it wholly difappeare:l; upon which 
the phantom told me Freclove was oneof 
the beſt-natured men alive. 

© This,” ſays my teacher, is a female 
© heart of your acquaintunce.* I found 
the omnes in it of the largeſt ſize, and 
of an hundred different colours, which 
were ſtill varying every moment. Upon 
my aſking to whom it belonged, I was 
informed that it was the heart oi Co- 
quetella. 

I fet it down, and drew out another, 
in which I took the fomes at firit ughit 
to be very ſmall, but was amazed to 
find, that, as I looked ſteliaitl; upon 
it, it crew ſtill larger. It was the heart 
of Min, a noted prude wits lives the 
next qoor to me. 

© [ thew you this,” favs the phantoms 
© becaule it is inJecd a rarity, and 501 
© have the happineſs to know the pu 1,0 
© to whom it belongs.” He then put 
into my hands a large cryſtal glaſs, that 
incloſed an heart, in chich, though I 
examined it with the utmoſt nicety, 1 
could not perceive any blemiſh. I mJe 
no {cruple to athrm, that it muſt be the 

7 62 heart 
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heart of Seraphina, and was glad, but 
nt ſurpriſed, to find that it was ſo. 
She is indeed,” continued my guide, 
* the ornament; as well as the envy, of 
© her ſex. At theſe laſt words he point- 
ed to the hearts of ſeveral of her female 
acquaintance which lay in different 
phials, and had very large ſpots in them, 
all of a deep blue. You are not to 
wonder, fays he, © that you fee no 
© {pot in an heart, whoſe innocence has 
© heen proof againſt all the corruptions 
© of a d. wel age. If it has any ble- 
* mith, it is too tmall to be diſcovered 
by human eyes. 


I laid it don, and took up the hearts 
of other females, in all of which the 
fomes ran in ſeveral veins, which were 
twitted ti gether, and made a very per- 
plexe figure. I afked the meaning of 
it, and was told it repreſented deceit. 

I ſhould have been glad to have exa- 
mined the hearts of ſeveral of my ac- 
quaintance, whom I knew to be parti- 
cularly addicted to d: king, — 
intriguing, &c. but my interpreter to 
me, I muſt let that alone until another 

rtunity, and flung down the cover 
of the cheſt with ſo much violence, as 
immediately awoke me. 


No PLX XXVII. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 


bictrts, OMNIS IN IMBECILLITATE £9T ET GRATIA, ET CARITAS. 


Cicrtno. 


TOu FRETEND THAT ALL KINDNESS AND BENEVULENCE is FOUNDED in 
; WEAKNESS. 


AN may be conſidered in two 
views, as a reaſonable, and as a 
it6crable being; capable of becoming 
tymſelf either happy or milcrable, and 
af contributing to the happiacts or mi- 
ſay of his fellow. creatures. Suitably 
ro this double capacity, the Contriver of 
human wature hath wiſely furniſhed it 
with two principles of action, ſcit-love, 
and henevolence; deſigned one of them 
to render man wakeful to his own per- 
tonal intereſt, the other to difpuſe him 
for giving his utmoſt aſſiſtance to all en- 
gaged in the ſame purſuit. This is 
lach an acccunt of our frame, fo agree- 
able ro reilun, fo much for the honour 
of our Maker, and the credit of our ſpe- 
cies, that it may appear ſomewhat un- 
accountable what ſhould induce men to 
repreſent human nature as they do under 
characters of diſadvantage, or having 
drawn it with a little ſordid aſpect, what 
pleafure they can poſſibly take in ſuch 
a picture? Do they reflect that it is their 
own, and, if we would believe them- 
ſelves, is not more odious than the ori- 
ginal? Oneof the firſt that talked in this 
lofty train of our nature was Epicurus. 
Beneficence, weuld his followers fay, 
is all founded in weakneſs; and, what- 
ever he pretended, the kindneſs that 
palſeth between men and men, is by 
every man directed to himtelf. This, 
u mnt be confefe , is of a piece with 


the reit of that hopctul philoſophy, which 


having patched men up out of the four 
elements, attributes his being to chance, 
and derives all his actions from an un- 
intelligible declination of aroms. And 
for theſe glorious dilcoveries the poet is 
beyond meaſure tranſported in the praiſes 
of his hero, as if he muſt needs be ſome- 
thing more than man, only for an en- 
deavour to prove that man is in nothing 
fuperior to beatts. In this ſchool was 
Mr. Hobbes inftrufted to ſpeak after 
the ſame manner, if he did not rather 
draw his knowledge from an oblerva- 
tion of his own temper; for he ſome- 
where unluckily lays down this as a rule, 
That from the hmilitudes of thoughts 
and paſſions of one man to the thoughes 
and paſſions of another, wholocever looks 
into himſelf and conſiders what he dot! 
when he thinks, hopes, tears, &c. and 
upon what grounds; he ſhall hereby 
read and know whit are the thonghts 
and paſſions of all other men, upon the 
like occaſions. Now we will allow Mr. 
Hobbes to know beit how he was in- 
clined ; but in earneſt, I ſhould be 
heartily out of conceit with mvſelf, if 
I thought myſeif of this unamiable tem- 
E as he aſhrms, and ſhould have as 
ittle k indneſs for myſelf as for any bod 

in the world. Hitterto I always ima- 
gined that Kd and benevolent propen- 
tons were the original growth of the 
heart of man, and, however checked 
and overtopped by counter yy 
at 
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that have ſince ſprung up within us, 
have ſtill ſome force in the worſt of tem- 
a conſiderable influence on the 
wy And, methinks, it is a fair 
towards the f of this, that the 
beneficent of all — is he who hath 
an abſolute fulneſs of perfection in him- 
ſelf, who gave exiſtence to the univerſe, 
and fo cannot be ſuppoſed to want that 
which he communicated, without di- 
miniſhing from the plenitude of his own 
er and happineſs. The philoſophers 
re mentioned have indeed done all 
that in them lay to invalidate this argu- 
ment; for, placing the gods in a ſtare of 
the moit elevated blefledneſs, they de- 
ſcribe them as felfiſh as we poor miſe- 
able mortals can be, and ſhut them out 
from all concern for mankind, upon the 
ſcore of their having no need of us. But 
if he that ſitteth in the heavens wants 
not us, we ſtand in continual need of 
him; and, ſurely, next to the ſurvey of 
the immenſe treaſures of his own mind, 
the mott exalted pleature he receives is 
from beholding millions of creatures, 
lately drawn out of the gulph of non- 
exiſtence, rejoicing in the various de- 
grees of being and happineſs imparted 
to them. And as this is the true, the 
lorious character of the Deity, ſo in 
orming a reaſonable creature he would 
not, it poſſible, ſuffer his image to paſs 
out of his hands unadorned with a re- 
ſemblance of himſelf in this moſt lovely 
part of his nature. For What compla- 
cency could a mind, whole love is as 
unbounded as his knowledge, have in a 
work ſo unlike himſelf; a creature that 
ſhould be capable of knowing and con- 
verſing with a valt circle of objects, and 
love none but himſelf? What proportion 
would there be between the head and the 
heart of ſuch a creature, it's affections, 
and it's underſtanding? Or could a ſo- 
ciety of ſuch creatures, with no other 
bottom but felf-love on which to main- 
tain a commerce, ever flouriſh? Reaſon, 
it is certain, would oblige every man to 
purſue the general happinets, as the 
means to procure and eſtabliſh his own; 
and yet, if beſides this conſideration, 
mere were not a natural inſtinct, prompt- 
ing men to defire the welfare and ſatiſ- 
faction of -thers, f{elf-love, in deftance 
ot the admontitions of rraſon, would 
quickly run ail things into a ſtate of 
war and confuſion. As nearly inte- 


rened as the ſou! is in the fate of the 
body, our provideat Crcator faw it ne- 
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ceſſary, by the conſtant returns of hun- 
ger and thirſt, thoſe importunate appe- 
rites, to put it m mind of it's charge; 
knowing that if we ſhould eat and drink 
no oftener than cold abſtracted ſpecu- 
lation ſhould put us upon theſe exerciſes, 
and then leave it to reaſon to preſcribe the 
quantity, we ſhould ſoon refine ourſelves 
out of this Bodily life. And, indeed, 
it is obvious to remark, that we follow 
nothing heartily unleſs carried to it by 
inclinations which anticipate our reaſon, 
and, like a bias, draw the mind ftrongly 
towards it. In ortler, therefore, to 
eſtabliſh a perpetual intercourſe of be- 
nefits amongſt mankiad, their Maker 
would not fail to give them this gene- 
rous prepoſſeſſion of benevolence, if, as 
I have fad, it were poſſible. And from 
whence can we go about to argue it's 
impoſſibility ? Is it inconſiſtent with (elf- 
love? Are thcir motions contrary ? No 
more than the diurnal rotation of the 
earth is oppoſed to it's annual; or it's 
motion round it's own centre, which 
might be improved as an illuſtration of 
ſelt-love, to that which whirls it about 
the common centre of the world, an- 
fwering to univerſal benevolence. Is 
the force of ſeif-love abated, or it's in- 
tereſt prejudiced by benevolence? So 
far from it, that benevolence, though a 
diſtinct principle, is extremely ſervice- 
able to ſelt- love, and then doth moſt 
ſervice when it is leaſt deſigned. 

But to deſcend from reaſon to matter 
of fact; the pity which ariſes on fight 
of perſons in diſtreſs, and the ſatis ſac- 
tion of mind which is the conſequence 
of having removed them into a happier 
ſtate, are inſtead of a thouſand argu- 
ments to prove ſuch a thing as a diſin- 
tereſted benevelence. Did pity proceed 
from a reflection we make upon our li- 
ableneſs to the ſame ill accidents we ſee 
de fal others, it were nothing to the pre- 
{ent purpoſe ; but this is aſſigning an ar- 
tificial cauſe of a natural paſſion, and 
can by no means be admitted as a to- 
lzrable account of it, becauſe children 
ard perſons moſt thoughtleſs about their 
own condition, and incapabie of enter. 
ing into the proſpects of futurity, feel 
the molt violent touches of compaſſion. 
And then as to that charming delight 
which immediately follows the giving 
joy to another, or relieving his ſorrow, 
and is, when the obſects are numerous, 
and the kindnets of importance, really 
inexpreſſible, what can this be uwing to 

but 
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but con ſeiouſneſs of a man's having 
done {yumething praiſe-worthv, and ex- 

rette of a gat foul? Whereas, if 
m all this he only ſacrificed ta vanity 
an! {c}f-love, as there wou he nothing 
brave in actions that maße the molt 
ſhining appearance, fo nature would not 
have rewarded them with this divine 
pleaiure; nor could the commendations, 
which a perſon receives for ben: fits done 
von telfith views, be ot all more fatil- 
£2orv, than when he 15 app.auded for 
what he dyeth without deftign ; becauſe 
in hoth c:ies the ends of telt-iove arc 
equally an{wered. The conlcierce of 
avoroving one's-{clf a benefaCior to 
mankind is the nobleſt recompence for 
buing to; doublets it is, and the moſt 
"erſte cannot propoſe any thing o 
min to their own a vantage; notwithe 
ſta ing which, the mclination is never- 
thelets untelfiſn. The pleaſure which 
a:t:r ds the gratification of our hunger 
and th:irit, is not the cavie of thete ap- 
petites; they are previous to any ſuch 
proſpect ; and fo likewite is the deſire of 
doing wood ; with this difference, that 
being kate! in the mtcilectual part, this 
lait, though antecedent to reuſon, may 

t he improved ant regulated by it, 
am, I will add, is no other wiſe a virtue 
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than as it is ſo. Thus have I contend. 
ed for the dignity of that nature I have 
the honour to partake of; and, after all 
the evidence produced, I think I have a 
right to conclude, againſt the motto of 
this paper, that there is ſuch a thing as 
generoſity in the world. Though if I 
were under a miſtake in this, 1 ſhould 
fay as Cicero in relation to the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, I willingly err, and 
ſhould believe it very much for the in- 
tereſt of mankind to lie under the fame 
deluſion. For the contrary notion na- 
turally tends to diſpirit the mind, and 
ſinks it into a meanneſs fatal to the Gud- 
like zeal of doing good: as, on the other 
hand, it teaches people to be ungrate- 
ful, by poſſeſſing them with a perſua- 
fn c-ncerning their benefactors, that 
they have no regard to them ip the be- 
nefits they beftow., Now he that ba- 
nithes gratitude from among men, by 
ſo doing, ſtops up the ttrexm of benefi- 
cence. For though in conferring kind- 
nels, a truly generous man doth not 
aum at a return, yet he looks to the qua- 
lies of the perſon obliged; and as no- 
thing renders a perſon more unworthy 
ot a benefit, than his- being without all 
retentment of it, he will not be exireme- 
Il; forward to oblige tuch a man. 
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PERSEQUITUR SCELUS ILLE SUUM: LABEFACTANQVUE TANDEM 
IC TiIBUS INNUMERIS ADDUCTAQUE FUNIBUS ARBOR 


CORRULT 
Ovio. Mer. 1. 8. ves. 774- 
THF IMPIOUS AXE HE PLIES; LOUD STROKES RESOUND; 
* » 
TILL PRAGG'D WITH ROPES, AND FFLL'D WITH MANY A WOUND, 
THE LUOSEN D TKEE COMES RUSHING TO THE GROUND. 


In, 
Am ſo great an admirer of trees, that 
the ſpot of ground I have cholen to 
build a imall feat upon, in the country, 
is almoſt in the midit of a large wood. 
I was obliged, much againſt my will, 
to cut down ſeveral trees, that I might 
have any ſuch thing as a walk in my 
away but then 1 have taken care to 
ve the ſpace, between every walk, us 
much à wood as I found it. The mo- 
ment you turn cither to the right or left, 
you are in a foreſt, where nature pre 
ſents vou with a much more beautiful 
feene chan could have been raiſed by 
art, 


Inſtead of tulips or carnations, I cag 
ſhew you oaks in my gardens of four 
hundred years ttanding, and a knot of 
elms that might ſhelter a troop of horſe 
from the rain. 

It is not without the utmoſt indigna- 
tion, that I oblerve ſeveral prodiaal 
voung heirs in the neighbourhood, fel! - 
ing down the moſt giorious monuments 
of their anceſtors” induſtry, aud ruiuiag, 
in a day, the prod of 1415, 

I am mightily pleated with your dif- 
courie upon plan ing. wich put me 
upon looking in my houks to give you 
ſome account of the veacration the 2n- 
cients had for Uccs, There is an old 

Wadutiong 
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tradition, that Abraham T 2 cy- 
preſs, à pine, and a cedar, and that 
thele three incorporated into one tree, 
which was cut down for the building of 
the temple of Solomon. 

Ifidorus, who lived in the reign of 
Conſtantius, aſſures us, that he law, 
even in his time, that famous oak in 


the plains of Mamié, under which 


Abraham is reported to have dwelt; and 
ads, that the people looked upon it 
with a great veneration, and preſerved 
it as a ſacred tree. | 

The heathens ſtiil went farther, and 
regarded it as the, higheſt piece of ſacri- 
lege to injure certain trees which they 
took to he protected by ſome deity. The 
ſtory of Eriſictnon, the grove at Do- 
dona, and that at Delphi, are all in- 
ſtances of this kind. 

If we confi:ler the machine in Virgil, 
ſo much blame: by ſeveral critics in this 
light, we ſhall hardly think it too vio- 
tent. 

FEneas, when he built his fleet in 
order to ſail for Italy, was obliged to 
cut down the grove on mount Ida, which 
however he durft not do until he had 
obtained leave trom Cybele, to whom 
jt was dedicated. The goddefs could 
not but think herlelf obliged to protect 
theſe ſhips, which were made of conſe- 
crated timber, after a very extracr.linary 
manner, and therefore defired Jupiter, 
that they migut not he obnoxious to the 
power of waves or winds. Jupiter 
would not grant this, but promiſed her, 
that as many as came fafe to Italy thould 
be transformed into goddeſſes of the fea; 
which the poet tells us was accordingly 
executed. 


And now a” length the number'd hours were 


come, 
Prefix'd by Fate's irrevocab'e doom, 
When th- great mother of the gods was free 
To ſave her ſhips, and finiſh d jo es decree. 
Firtt, from the quarter of the morn, there 
ſprung 
A light that fing'd the heat ens,un | ſhot along: 
Then from a clou , tiing d round with golden 
fires, 
Were timbrels heard, 
quires: 
And lat a voice, with more than mortal 
ſounds, 
Both ho si arms oppos'd with equal horror 
. wounds, : 
O Trojan race, your nee*lefs ad forbenr ; 


And know my ſhips are my pecular Cart, 


and Berecynthian 
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With greater caſe the bold Rutullan muy, 

With hiſſing brands, attempt to burn the ſea, 

T han finge my ſacred pines. But you, my 
charge, 

Locs'd irom your crooked anchors launch at 
large, 

Exalted each a nemph: forſake the ſand, 

And fw m the tcas, at Cybele s command. 

No fooner had the grdceis ceas d to ſpeak, 

When lo, tmn obearnt ſhips their haulters 
break ; 

And, ſtrange to tell, like dolphins in the main, 

They plunge their prows, and dive, and ſpring 
again: 

As many b» auteous maids the bijlows ſweep, 

As rode belure tali veſſels on the der p. 

Davbr Ns Vine 


The common opinion concerning the 
nymphs, whom the ancients called Ha- 


madryads, is more to the honour of 


trees than any thing yet mentioned. It 
was thought the tate of theſe nympha 
liad fo near a dependence on ſome trees, 
more eſpecially oaks, that they herd 
and die.4 together. For this reaton they 
were extremely gratetu} to tuch perſuns 
who preſerved thoſe trees with which 
their being lubſiſted. Apollonius tells 
us a very remarkable tory to ths pur- 
fe, with Which I ſhail conclude n= 
ter, 

A certain man, called Rhzc»s, ob- 
ſeiving an old oak ready to fall, and 
being moved wich a furt of compathen 
towards the tree, ordered his for vints 
to pour in fieſh earth at the roots of it, 
and tet ic upright, The Hamadiyad, 
or nvmp', wha mult neceffurily have 
periſhed with the tree, appeared to hm 
the next day, and after having returned 
him her thanks, told him, ſhe was ready 
to grant whatever he ſhould 2tk. Ag 
the was extremely beautiful, Rhæc s 
deſired he might be entertained as her 
lover. The Hamadryad, not much diſ- 
plealed with the requeit, promile:l to 
give mn a nesting, but commande hin 
tor fone dus io ahttain from the en- 
braces of ali other women, adding that 
the would fend a bee to him, to ler him 
know when he was ta be happy. Rhæ- 
cus was, it ſeems, tao much aidilied 
to gaming, and happened to he in a run 
of il] luck when the faithful bee cane 
buzzing about him; fo that inftend of 
minding his kind invitation, he had 
like to have kilted him for his pins. 
The Hun: ꝗrvad was fo provoked 2t er 
own diſappointment, and the ill utcge 


. 
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of her meſſen 
cus of the uſe of his limbs. However, 
ſays the tory, he was not ſo much a 
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that ſhe deprivert Rhe- 


cripple, but he made 8 ſhift to cut down 
the tree, and conſequently to fell his 
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Fon SECUS AC FLUMEN., 


ASSIDUO LABUNTUR TEMPORA MOTU 
NEQUE ENIM CONSISTERE FLUMEN, 


KFC LEVIS HORA POTEST: SED UT UNDA IMPELLITUR UNDA, 
URGETURQUE PRIOR VENIENTI, URGETQUE PRIOREM, 
TEMPORKA SIC FUGIUNT PARITER, PARTITERQUE SEQUUNTUR; 


ET NOVA SUNT SEMPER, 


NAM QUOD FUIT ANTE, RELICTUM EST 


FIiTQUE QVOD HAUD FUERAT: MOMENTAQUE CUNCTA NOVANTUR. 


Ovin, Mir. I. 15. . 179. 


1 EN TIMES ARE IN PERPETUAL FLUX, AND RUN, 

LIKE KIVERS FROM THEIR FOUNTAINS, ROLLING ON, 

FOR TIME, NO MORE THAN STREAMS, IS AT A STAY; 

THE FLYING HOURS IS EVER ON HER WAY: 

AND AS THE FOUNTAINS STILL SCPPLY THEIR STORE, 

THE WAVE BEHIND IMPELS THE WAYE BEFGRE; 

THUS IN SUCCESSIVE CUURSE THE MINUTES RUN, 

AND URGE THEIR PREDECESSOR MINUTES ON, 
STIL MOVING, EVER NEW: FOR FORMER THINGS 

ARE LAID ASEDE, LIKE ABDICATED KINGS; 

AND EV KY MOMENT ALTERS WHAT 1$ DONE, 

AND INNQVATES SOME ACT, TILL THEN UNEN . 


HF flowing diſcourſe ecmes from 
the ume hand with the eſſays upon 
in finitudc. 


WE conſider infinite ſpace as an ex- 

panſion without a circumference : 
we conſiler eternity, or infinite dura- 
ti m, as a line that has neither a hegin - 
nig nor an end. In our ſpeculations 
of infinite ſpace, we conſider that par- 
ticniar place in which we exiſt, as a kind 
of centre to the whole expanſion. In 
cur {pccu, ons Of erernity, we conſider 
th time whicy is pretent to us as the 
m dle, u ich divides the whole line 
mic two cqual parts. For this reaſon, 
mary witty authors compare the preſent 
time to an iſthmus, or narrow neck of 
lan, that rifis in the midſt of an ocean, 
immeaſurabiy diffuied on either fide 
of it. 

Philoſuphy, and inde: d common ſenſe, 
natur hen throws eternity under two di- 
viſions which ue may call in Engliſh, 
thu. eternity which is paſt, and that 
eternity which is to come. The learned 
terms of /AEternitas à parte ante, and 
Atermias a parte gift, may be more 
amuſing tothe reader, but can have no 
other ;uc4 affixed to them than what is 
conveyed to us by thole words, an eter- 
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rity that is pot, and an eternity that is 
to come. h of theſe eternities is 
bounded at the one extreme, or, in other 
words, the former has an end, and the 
latter a beginning, 

Let us firſt of all conſider that eter- 
nity which is paſt, reſerving that wliich 
is to come for the ſubjet of another 
paper. The nature of this eternity is 
utterly inconceivable by the mind of 
man: our reaſon demonttrates to us that 
it has been, but at the tame time can 
frame no idea of it, but what is big with 
abſurdity and contradiction, We can 
have no other conception of any dura- 
tion which is paſt, than that all of it was 
once preſent; and whatever was once 
preſent, is at ſome certain diſtance from 
us, and whatever is at any certain diſ- 
tance from us, he the diftance never ſo 
remote, cannot he eternity. The very 
notion of any duration's being paſt, im- 

lies that it was once preſent, for the 
idea of being once preſent, is actually 
included in the idea of it's being paſt. 
This, therefore, is a depth not to be 
ſounded by human — 2 We 
are ſure that there has been an eternity, 
and yet contradict ourſelves when we 
mealure this eternity by any notion which 
If 


we can frame of it. 
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If we go to the bottom of this matter, 
we ſhall find that the difficulties we meet 
with in our conceptions of eternity pro- 
ceed from this ſingle reaſon, that we 
can have no other idea of any kind of 
duration, than that by which we our- 
ſelves, and all other created beings, do 
exiſt; which is, a ſucceſſive duration 
made up of palt, prefent, and to come. 
There is nothing which exifts after this 
manner, all the parts of whole exiſtence 
were not once actually preſent, and con- 
ſequently may be reached by a certain 
number of years applied toit. We may 
aſcend as high as we pleaſe, and employ 
our being to that eternity v-h.ch is to 
come, in adding millions of years to 
millions of years, and we can never 
come up to any fountain-head of dura- 
tion, to any beginning in eternity: hut 
at the ſame time we are ſure, that what- 
ever was once preſent does lie wichin 
the reach of numbers, though perhaps 
we can never be able to put enough of 
them together for that purpoſe. Ve 
may as well ſay, that any thing may be 
actually preſent in any part of infinite 
ſpace, which does not he at a certain 

iſtance from us, as that any part of 
infinite duration was once actually pre- 
ſent, and does not alſo lie at ſome de- 
termined diſtance from us. The diſ- 
tance in both caſes may be immeaſur- 
able and indefinite as to our faculties, 
but our reaſon tells us that it cannot be 
ſo in itſelf. Here, thercfore, is that 
diſhculty which human underftanding is 
not capable of ſurmounting. We are 
fure that ſomething muſt have exiſted 
from eternity, and are at the ſame time 
unable to couceive, that any thing which 
exiſts, according to our notion of ex- 
iſtence, can have exiſted from eternity. 

It is hard fur a reader, who has not 
rolied this thought in his own mind, to 
follow in ſuch an abſtracted ſneculation ; 
but I have heen the longer on it, becauſe 
I think it is a demonſtrative argument 
of the being and eternity of God: and 
though there are many other demonſtra- 
tions which lead us to this great truth, 
I lo not think we ought to lay aſide any 
preots in this matter, which the light 
of reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, eſpec.ally 
when it is ſuch a one as has been urged 
by men famous for their penetration and 
force of underſtanding, and which ap- 
pears altogether concluſive to thote who 
will be at the pains to examine it. 


Having thus conſidered that eternity 


which is paſt, accordiyg to the heſt jdea 

we can frame of it, I ſha!l now draw n 

thoſe ſeveral articles on this ſuhiect, 

which are dictated to us by the light of 

reaſon, and which may be looked upon 

as the creed of a philoſopher in this great 
int. 

Firſt, It is certain that no being could 
have made itfelf; for if ſo, it muſt have 
acted before it was, whic!: is a contra- 
diction. 

Secondly, That therefore ſome being 
mutt have exiſted from all eternity. 

Thir ly, That whatever exiſts after 
the manner of created beings, or ac- 
cording to an notions which we have 
of exiſtence, cuuld not have exiſted from 
eternity. 

Fourthly, That this eternal Being 
muit therefore be the great Author of 
nature, the Ancient of Days, who be- 
ing at an infinite dillance in his per- 
fections from all finite and created be- 
ings, exiſts in a quite different manner 
from them, and in a manner of which 
they can have no idea. 

I know that ſeveral of the ſchoolmen 
who would not be thought ignorant of 
any thing, have pretended to explain 
the manner of God's exiitence, by tell- 
ing us, that he comprehends infinite 4u- 
ration in every moment; that etern:ty is 
with him a partum ſi aus, a fixed print; 
or, which is as goul ſenſe, an © finite 
inſtant; that nothing, with reference to 
his exiſtence, is either paſt or to come: 
to which the ingenious Mr. Cowley al- 
ludes in his deicription of heaven 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 
But an eternal ui does alway: laſt. 


For my own part, I look upon theſe 
propoſitions as words that have nv ideas 
annexed to them; and think men had 
better own their ignorance, than ad- 
yance doctrines by which they men no- 
thing, and which, indeed, are ſelf- con- 
tradictory. We cannot be too modeſt 
in our diſquifitions, when we meditate 
on him, who is environed with ſo much 
glory and perfection, who is the ſource of 
being, the fourtain of all that exntence 
which we and his whole creation derive 
from him. Let us therefore with the 
utmoſt humility acknowledge, that as 
ſome being mult neceitarily have exited 
from eternity, fo this Being does exid 
after an incomprehenſibhle manr-r, huce 
it is unpolſivle for a being to hav. ex- 
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iſted from eternity after our manner or 
notions of exiſtence. Revelation con- 
firms thete natural dictates of reaſon in 
the accounts which it gives us of the 
Divine Exiſtence, where it tells us, that 
he is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and 
for ever; that he is the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending; 
that a thouſand years are with him as 
one day, and one day as a thouſand 
years; by which, and the like expreſ- 
nons, we are taught, that his ex.itence, 
with relation to time or duration, 1s in- 
finitely different from the exiſtence of 
any of his creatures, and con:cquently 
that it is impoſſible for us to trame any 
adequate conceptions of it. 

In the brit revelation which he makes 
of his own being, he entitles himſelf, 
© I Au that IA ; and when Moſes 
deſires to know what name he ſhall give 
him in his embaſſy to Pharaoh, he bids 
him ſay that I av hath fent vou.“ 
Our great Creator, bv this revelation of 
himſelf, docs in a manner exclude every 
thing elſe from a real exiſtence, and 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf from his creatures, 
as the only being which truly and really 
exiſts. The ancient Platonic notion 
which was drawn from ſpeculations of 
eternity, wonder full agrees with this 
revelation which God has made of him- 
ſelf. "There is nothing, ſay they, which 
in reality exiſts, whole exiftence, as we 
call it, is pieced up of paſt, prefent, and 
to come. Such a flitting and ſucceſſive 
exiſtence is rather a ſhadow of exiſtence, 

ad ſomething which is like it, than ex- 
iltence itſelf. He only properly exilts 
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whoſe exiſtence is entirely preſent ; tha: 
is, in other words, who exiſts in the 
molt perfect manner, and in ſuch a man- 
ner as we have no idea of. 

I ſhall conclude this ſpeculation with 
one uſeful inference. How can we ſuf- 
ficiently proſtrate ourſelves and fall 
down hefore our Maker, when we con- 
ſider that ineffable goodneſs and wiſdom 
which contrived this exiſtence for finite 
natures? What muſt be the overflow - 
ings of that good-will, which prompted 
our Creator to adapt exiſtence to be- 
ings, in whom it is not neceſſiry? Eſpe- 
cially when we conſider that he himſelf 
was before in the compleat poſſeſſion of 
exiſtence and of happineſs, and in the 
fuil enjoyment of eternity. What man 
can think of himſelt as called out and 
ſeparated from nothing, of his being 
made a conſcious, a reaſonable, and a 
happy creature, in ſhort, of being taken 
in as a ſharer of exiſtence, and a kind 
of partner in eternity, without being 
ſwallowed up in wonder, in praiſe, in 
adoration! It is indeed a thought too 
big for the mind of man, and rather to 
be entertained in the ſecrecy of devo- 
tion, and in the filence of his ſoul, than 
to be expreſſed by words. The Su- 
preme Being has not given us powers 
or faculties ſufhcient to extol and mag- 
nify ſuch unutterable goodrets. 

It is however ſome comfort to us, that 
we ſhall be always doing what we ſhall 
be never able to do, and that a work 
which cannot be finiſhed, will however 
be the work of an cternity. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER &. 


— 1 LR AMORUM. 
Ovid. TAIST. ELEG. III. . 3. VER. 


LOVE THE $0FT SUBJECT OF uns SYORTIVE MUSE. 


Hare juſt reccived a letter from a 

gentleman, who tells me he has ob- 
ſerved with no ſmali concern, that my 
papers have of late been very barren in 
relation to love; a ſubiect which, when 
agrecably handled, can ſcarce fail of 
being well reczived by Hoth ſexes. 

It my invention therefore ſhould be 
almoſt exhauſted on this head, he offers 
to ſerve under me in the quality of a 
Love Catwit; for which place he con- 


ecives himſelf to be thoroughly quali- 


ted, having made this paſſion his pr'2- 
cipal ſtudy, and obſerved it in a!" it's 
different ſhapes and appearances, from 
the fifreenth to the forty-ntth vear oi 
his ace. 

He aſſures me with an air of conf 
dence, which I hope proceeds from s 
real abilities, that he does not doubt of 
giving judgment to the ſatistction of 
the parties concerned, on the molt nice 
and intricate cales which can happen in 
an amour; as, 


How 
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How great the contraction of the fin- 
gers mult be before it amounts to a 
{queeze by the hand. 

What can be properly termed an ab- 
ſolute denial from a maid, and what 
from a widow. 

What advances a lover may preſume 
to make, after having received a pat 
”_=_ his ſhoulder from his miſtrels's 

an. 

Whether a lady, at the firſt interview, 
may allow an humble ſervant to kiſs her 
hand. 

How far it may be permitted to careſs 
the maid in order to ſucceed with the 
miſtreſs. 

What conſtructions a man may put 
upon a ſmile, and in what cafes a frown 
goes for nothing. 

On what occaſions a ſheepiſh look 
may do ſervice, &c. 

As a farther proof of his ſkill, he alſo 
ſent me ſeveral maxims in love, which 
he aſſures me are the re\ult of a long 
and profound reflection; ſome of which 
I think myſelf obliged to communicate 
to the public, not remembering to have 
cen them before in any author. 

There aremore calamities in the world 
ariſing from love than from hatred. 

Love is the daughter of idleneſs, but 
he mother of diſquietude. 

© Men of grave natures," ſays Sir 
Francis Bacon, are the moſt c -nitant; 
for the ſame reaſon men ſhould be more 
* conſtant than women 

'The gay part of mankind is moſt 
amorous, the fer ious mott loving. 

A coquette often loſes her reputation, 
while ſhe preſerves her virtue. 

A prude often preſerves her reputa- 
tion when ſhe has lott her virtue. 

Love refines a man's behaviour, but 
makes 2 woman's ridiculous, 

Love is generally accompanied with 
zood- will in the young, interclt in the 
i kelle- aged, and a paſſion tov grofs to 
„ame in the old. 
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The endeavours to revive a decaying 
_ gencrally extinguiſh the remains 
of it. 

A woman who from being a ſlat- 
tern becomes over-ncat, or from bein 
over-neat becomes a flattern, is mo 
certainly in love. 

I ſhall make uſe of this gentleman's 
{kill as I fee occaſion; and fince I am 
got upon the fubjet of love, ſhall con- 
clude this paper with a copy of verſes 
which were lately ſent me by an un- 
known hand, as I look upon them to be 
above the ordinary run of ſonneteers. 

The author tells me they were writ- 
ten in one of his deipairing fits; and 1 
find entertains ſome hope that his miſ- 
treſs may pity ſuch a paſſion as he has 
deſcribed, before ſhe knows that ſhe her- 
ſelf is Corinna. 


(CONCEAL, fond man, conceal the 
mighty ſmart, 

Nor tell Corinna ſhe has fir'd thy heart. 

In vain would'ſt thou complain, in vain 
pretend 

To aſk a pity which ſhe muſt not lend, 

She's too much thy ſuperior to comply, 

And too, too fair to let thy paſſion die. 

Languiſh in ſecret, and with dumb ſurpritz 

Drink the reſiſtleis glances of her eyes. 

At awful diſtance enterta'n thy grief, 

Be ſtill in pain, but never aſk reli-f. 

Ne'er tempt her ſcorn of thy conſuming ſtate ; 

Be any way undone, but fly her hate. 

Thou muſt ſubmit tu ſee thy charmer bleſs 

Some hap pier youth that ſhall admire her le ſoʒ 

Who tn that lovely form, that heavenly mind, 

Shall miſs ten thouſand beauties thou could'ſt 
find. 

Who with low fancy mall approach her 
charms, 

Wh le halt enjoy's the finks into h's arms. 

She knows not, mult not know thy noble 
fire, 

Whom the, and whom the muſes do infp re ; 

Her image only ſhall thy bieait employ, 

And fill chy captive foul with thades of joy; 

Direct thy dreams by night, thy thoughts by 
day, 5 

And — never, from thy boſom ſtrav. 
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Ne DXCII. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 


— 3 TT UDIUM SINE DIVITE VENA, 


ART WITHOUT A VEIN, 


Look upon the playhouſe as a world 

within itſelf. They have lately fur- 
niſhed the middle region of it with a 
new ſet of meteors, in order to give the 
ſublime to many modern tragedies. I 
was there laſt winter at the firſt rehearſal 
oi the new thunder, wich is much 
more deep and ſonorous than wy hither» 
to made ule ot. They have 3 Saimo- 
vous behind the ſcenes, who plays it 
oft with great ſucces. Ther liglit- 
nines are made to flaſh more britsly 
than heretofor:; their clouds are allo 
better furbelowed, and more voluminous; 
not to mention a violent ſtorm locked 
Up in a Zicat chett, that is deſigned for 
the Tempeſt. They are alſo provided 
with above 2 dozen ſhowers of tnow, 
which, as I am informed, are the plays 
of many unſucceſsful poets artificially 
cut and ſhredded for that uſe. Mr. 
Rymer's Elgar is to fail in ſnow at the 
next acting of King Lear, in order to 
heighten, or rather to alleviate, the dit- 
trefs of chat unfortunate prince; and to 
lerve by way of decoration to a piece 
which that great critic has written 
againſt. 

I do not indeed wonder that the actors 
ſhould be ſuch pred ent ics to thoſe 
among our nation who are commonly 
known by the name of Critics, fince it 
is a rule amung theſe gentlemen to fall 
upon a play, not becaute it is ill writ- 
ten, but becauſe it takes. Several of 
them lay it down as a maxm, that 
whatever dramatic performance has a 
long run, mult or nec-(ſ:ty be goo'l for 
nothing; as though the firit precept in 

try were * not to pleaſe.” Whether 
this rule holds good or not, I ſhall i-ave 
to the determination of thoſe h are het- 
ter judges than myielf; if it does, I am 
ture it tends very much to the honour of 
thole gentlemen who have cft2bithed it; 
f-w of their pieces having been dif- 
graced by a run of three days, and moſt 
of iwem being lo exquiſitely written, 
that che town woull never give them 

more than one night's hearing. 
I have a gl cat citzem for a true critic, 


Hon. Ars Poet. vr. 409. 


Ros COMMON. 


ſuch as Ariſtotle and Longinus among 
the Greeks, Horace and Quintilian 
among the Romans, Boileau and Da- 
cier among the French. But it is our 
misfortune, that ſome who ſet up for 
profeſſed critics among us are fo ſtupid, 
that they do not know how to put ten 
words together with elegance or com- 
mon propriety; and withal fo illiterate, 
that they have no taſte of the learned 
languages, and therefore criticiſe upon 
od authors oniy at ſecond-hand, They 
judge of them by what others have 
written, and not by any notions they 
have of the authors themſelves. The 
words Unity, Action, Sentiment, ane 
Diction, pronounced with an air of au- 
thority, give them a figure among un- 
learned readers, who are apt to believe 
they are very deep, becauſe they arc 
unintelligible. The ancient critics are 
full of the praiſes of their contempo- 
raries; they diſcover beauties which 
eſcaped the obſervation of the vulgar, 
and very often find out reaſons for pul- 
liating and excufing ſuch little flips and 
overſights as were committed in the 
writings of eminent anthors. On th- 
contrary, moſt of the ſmatterers in cri- 
ticiſm who appear among us, make i! 
their buſineſs to vilify and depreciate 
every new production that gains ap- 
plauſe, to deſcry imaginary blemiſhes, and 
to prove by far-fetched arguments, that 
what pats for beauties in any celebrate 
piece are faults and errors. In ſhort, 
the writings of thele critics, compared 
with thoſe of the ancients, are like the 
words of the ſophiſts compared wit! 
thote of the old philoſophers. 

Envy and cavil are the natura! 
fruits of lazineſs and ignorance; which 
was probably the reaſon, that in the heu- 
then mythology Momus is faid to be 
the ton of Nox and Somnus, of darknets 
and ficep. Idle men, who have not 
Leen at the pains to accomplith or dis- 
tin uiſh themſelves, are very apt to de- 
trust from others; as ignorant men gte 
very ſuivect to decry thoſe beantics n 
a ccicbrated work which they have nt 

; (0 
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eves to diſcover. Many of our ſons of 
Momus, who dignity themielves by the 
name of Critics, are the genuine de- 
ſcendants of het t vo illuſtrious anceſ- 
tors. They are often led into thole 
numerous abturdities, in which they 
daily inſtruct the people, by not conſi- 
dering that, Firit, There is ſometimes a 
greater judgment ſhewn in deviating 
t:om the rules of art, than in adhering 
to them; and, 2zdly, That there is more 
beauty in the works of a great genius 
who is ignorant of all the rules of a:t, 
than in the works of a little genius, who 
not only knows, but icrupulouily ob- 
lerves them. 

Firſt, We may often take notice of 
men who are perfectly acquainted with 
all the rules of good- writing, and not- 
withſtanding chuſe to depart trom them 
on extraordinary occaſions. I could 
give inftances out of all the tragic writers 
of antiquity who have ſhevn their iv g- 
ment in this particular; and purpotciy 
receded from an eftabliſhed rule of the 
drama, when it has made way for a 
much higher beauty than the obferva- 
tion of fuch a rule would have been, 
Thoſe who have lurveyed the nobleſt 
pieces of architecture and ftatuary, both 
ancient and modern, know very well 
that there are frequent deviations from 
art in the works ot the greatett ma'te:s, 
which have produced a much nobler 
effect than a more accurate and exact 
way of proceeding could have done. 
This often ariſes from what the Italians 


call the Ci grand? in theſe arts, 
ich is waat we call the ſublime in 
wilting. 


tr the next place, ovr critics o not 


ſem ſ-nithie that there is more beauty 
in the works of a great genius who is 
ignorant of the rues of art, than in 
thoſe of a Little genius who Knows and 
ohſerves them. It is of thete men of 
genius that Terence !priks, in oppoſi- 
tion to the little artificial cavillers of hus 
time 


c 
rb — 
SHS QI ν ,⏑z nin d. gentian. 
Wh ſe negli (ence he would rather imitate, 
than ti:cie mans obicuie ditigence. 


A critic ma have the ſame conſola- 
tion in the ill tuccets of his play, as Dr. 
South tells us a phyfician has at the 
death of a patient, that he was killed 


Jecurdum ate. Our inimitable Shake= 


teare 18 4 tumhbling block to the whole 
trihe of these rigid critics, Who would 
not rather read one of his plays, where 
there is not a ſingle rule of the ſtage ob- 
terved, than any production of a mo- 
dern critic, where there is not one of 
them violated ? Shakeſpeare was indeed 
born veith all the ſecds of poetry, and 
may be compared to the ttone in Pyr- 
rhus's ring, which, as Pliny tells us, 
had the figure of Apollo and the Nine 
Nuts int the veins of it, produced by 
ine wont? !cous hand of nature, without 
any help from art. 


Ne DXCIII. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 


QUALYFT PER INCERTAM LUNA'L SUB LECE MALIGNA 


EST ITER IN SYLVI:Z 


Vimeo. AEX. vi. vr. 270. 


THUS WANDER TRAVELIFFS IN WO ODS BY NIGHT, 


BY THE MOON S DUUBTFUL AND MALIGNANT LIGHT- 


Y dreaming correſpondent, Mr. 

Shadow, has ſent me a ſecond 

letter, with ſeveral curious oblervations 

on dreams in general, and the method 

to render f|-ep improving: an extract of 

his letter will not, I preſume, be Gita» 
grecable to my readers. 


8 IN CE we have ſo little time to ſpare, 
that none of it may be loſt, I fee nv 
reaſon why we ſhould neglect to exa- 
mint thote imaginary tencs We ae pre- 


Dark. 


ſerted with in ſleep, only becauſe they 
have a lets reality in them than our 
waking me:l.tations. Atraveller would 
bring bis judgment in quettton, who 
ſhout deſpite rhe directions of his map 
to want of real roads in it, bectuſe 
here {tandz a dot inſtead! of a town, or 
a cypher inſtead of a city, and it mutt 
be a long Jay's journey to travel through 
two or three inches. Fancy in drewus 
gives us much ſuch ancther land Kip of 
lie as that does of countries; and though 
it's 


| 
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it's appearaners may ſeem ſtrangely 
jumbled together, we may often obſerve 
ſuch trices and footſteps of noble 
thoughts, as, if carefully purſued, might 
lead us into a proper path of action. 
There is ſo much rapture and extacy in 
our fancied blifs, and ſomething ſo dit- 
mat and ſhocking in our fancied mi- 
ſerv, that though the inactivity of the 
hoe has given occaſion for calling fleep 
the image of death, the briſkneſs of 
the fincy affords us a ſtrong intimation 
of lone dung within us that can never 
die. 

Ihe wondered that Alexander the 
Great, who came into the world ſuffi- 
cienily dreamed of by his parents, and 
had himiclt 4 tolerable knack at dream- 
ing, ſhould often lay, that fleep was one 
thing which mite hun ſenüble he was 
mortal. F who have not ſuch fields of 
ation in the day time to divert my at- 
tention from this matter, plainly per- 
ceive, that in tho COUCTA.ONS of the 
mind, while the body 1s at 1ſt, there is 
a certain valtncls of conception very 
fuitable to the capacity, and demonſtra- 
tive of the force of that divine part in 
our compoſition which will laſt for ever. 
Neither do I much doubt but had we a 
true account of the wonders the hero 
laſt mentioned performed in his ſleep, 
his conquering this little globe would 
hardly be worth mentioning. I may 
affirm, without vanity, that when I com- 
pare leveral actions in Quintus Curtius 
with ſome others in my own noctuary, 
I appear the greater hero of the two. 

I ſhall cloſe this ſujet with oh- 
ferving, that while we are awake we are 
at liberty to fix our thoughts on what 
we pleaſe, but in flcep we have not the 
command of then. The ideas which 
firike the fancy, ariſe in us without our 
choice, either from the occurrences of 
the day pait, the temper we lie down in, 
or it may be the direction of tome ſup: - 
rior being. 

It is certain the imagination may he 
fo wikeremty attected in icep, that dur 


actions of the day might he either re- 
warded or puniſhed with a little age of 
happine!s or miſery. St. Auſtin ws 
of opinion, that if in paradiſe there waz 
the {ſme viciſhtude of fleepmg and 
waking as in the pretfent world, the 
dreams of it's inhabitants would be very 
happy. 

And fo far at preſent our dreams are 
m our power, that they are generally 
confo;mabie to our waking thought- ; 
o that it is not impoſſible to convey 
ourſelves to a concert of muſic, the con- 
verfation of diſtant friends, or any other 
entertainment which has been before 
lodged in the mind. 

My readers, by applying theſe hints, 
will find the neceſſity of making a go« 
day of it, if they heartily with them- 
ſelves 2 good night. 

I have often conſidered Marciq's 

ayer, and Lucius's account of Cato, 
in this light 

Marc. O ye immortal powers, that gnare 

the juſt. 
Watch round hisc-uch, and ſoften his repoſ*, 
Bani ſh his forrows, and becalm his foul 
With eaſy dreams; remember all his virtues, 
And ſhew mankind hat goodneſs is your care. 
Luc. Sweet are the flumbers of the vir- 
tuous man! 
O Marcia, I have ſcen thy godlike father; 
Some power invitible ſupports his ſoul, 
And bears it up in all it's wonted greataeſ*, 
A kind refreſhing ſicep is fallen upon him: 
I faw him ftretch'd at eaſe, his fancy loft 
In pleaſing dreams; as I drew near his couch, 
He ſmil'd, and cr Cæſar, thou cal 
not hurt me 

Mr. Shadow acquaints me in a poſt- 
ſcript, that he has no manner of title to 
the vi ſion which ſuccee:led his firſt letter; 
but adds, that as the gertleman wh 
wrote it dreams very ſenübly, he ſhall 
be glad to meet him ſome night or other 
undcr the great elm tree, by which Vir- 
gil has given us a fine metaphorical 
image of fleep, in order to turn over a 
te ot the leaves together, and obige 
the pu lie with an account of the dreams 
that lie under them. 
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Ne DXCIV. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 


ARSENTFEM QUT RODIT AMICUM; 


QUI NON DEFENDIT ALIO CULPANTE; SULUTOS 

QUI CAPTAT RISUS HOMINUM, FAMAMQUE cats; 
FINGERE QUI NON VISA POTEST; COMMISSA TACERE 

QUI NEQUILT; HIC NIGER EST: HKUNC TU, ROMANE, c vr ro. 


Hos. SAT. s. . Bo VER. St, 


He THAT SHALT. RAIT, AGAINST HIS ABSENT FRIFNDS, 

OR HEART THEM SCANDALIS D, AND NOT DEFENDS; 

SPORTS WITH THEIR FAME, AND SPEAKS WHATE ER HE CANg 
AND ONLY TO BF THOUGHT A WITTY MAN; 

TELLS TALES, AND BRINGS HIS FRIEND IN DISESTEEM; 


THAT MANS A KNAVE;z BESURE BEWARL OF HIM. 


CRE all the vexations of life 

put together, we ſhouid find that 
a great part of them prece-d from thoſe 
culumnies and reproxches which we 
typen ahroxd concerning one mother. 

There is ſcarce a man living who 1s 
not, in tome degree, gmlty of this of- 
tence; though at the tame time, how- 
erer we treat one another, it mult be 
contefſe 1, that we all conſent in ſpeak- 
ing til of the pertuns who are notorious 
for this practice. It generally takes it's 
riſe either from an 4ll- will to mankind, 
z privar+ inclination to make ourtelves 
et:.mcd, an oſtentation of wit, a vanity 
of being thought in the ſecrets of the 
would, or from a deſire of gratifying 
«ny of theſe diſpoſitions of mind in thote 
pertous with whom we con verie. 

The publiſner of fcand.il is more or 
es odious to mankind, and criminal in 
himſelf, as he is influenced by any one 
or more of the foregoing motives. But 
whatever may be the occation of ſpread- 
ing theſe falte reports, he ought to con- 
(er, that the effect of them is equally 
prejudicial and pernicious to the perfon 
it whom they are aimed. The injury 
i5 the ſame, though the principle trom 
whence it proceeds may be different, 

As every one looks upon himſelf with 
too much indulgence, whea ke patles a 
judgment on his own thoughts or ac- 
tions, and as very few wou::l be thought 
guilty of this abhominable proceeding, 
wich is ſo univeriaily practiſed, and at 
the ſame time, fo univerially biamed, I 
ihall lay down three rules by which I 
would have a man examine and ſearch 
into his own heirt, before he ſtands 
ac itte to himſelf of that evil diſpoſi- 
tion of mind which I am here men- 
tuning. 


Caren. 


Firſt of all, let him conſider whether 
he does not take delight in hearing the 
taults of others. 

Secondly, Whether he is not too apt 
to helieve ſuch little blackening accounts, 
and more incline to be credulous on 
the uncharitable than on the goul-na- 
tured ide. 

Thirdly, Whether he is not read te 
ſpread ane propigate {uch reports as 


tend to the difreputation of ancther. 


Theſe are the ſeveral ſt-ps by which 
this vice proceeds, and grows up inte 
flander and teftamation. 

In the firſt place, a man who takes 
delight in hearing the faults of viters, 
ſhews ſuſhcienrly that he has a tru» n 
ot ſcandal, and conſeouent ly the {rolls of 
this vice within him. If his mind is 
gratified wich hearing the reproaches 
which are cit on others, he wilt find 
the fame plexture in rel iting them, aud 
be the more apt to do if, us he will na- 
turally imagine every ong he go, 
with is deiigate in the fine manner 
with himfeit. A man ſhould cndea- 
vour tlicle fene ty Keie ovt ot 15 mind 
this criminal curionty, which eis porpe 
tually heightened and wflame:l by !:itcne 
ing to tuch ſtories as tend to the die- 
putation 6t others. 

In the tecund place, 3 man ſhould 
conſult his own heart, whether he be 
not apt to believe ſuch ute Mackening 
accounts, 3:4 more e nchined ro be cre- 
duious on the uncharitabie, thin on the 
good-nature« lie, 

Such a cre(ulny is very vicious in ite 
felt, and generaliy ariſes trom a man's 
conſciouſnets of his own Hcret corrune 
tions. It is a pretty ftiymg of nas 


— Falſhooi is juſt as tar diitant from 
„truth, as che cars are rem tut cy.“ 


By 
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By which he would intimate, that a wiſe ceed from bad principles and wrong in- ; 
man ſhould not eatily give credit to the tentions, 

rep-.rt of actions which he has not leen. In the third place, a man ſhould ex. 

I all, under this head, mention two amine his heart, Whether he docs no: 


ws. 


by the members of the celebrated Abbe 


de la Trappe, as they are publiched in a 


little French bcok. 

The fathers ae there ordered, never 
to give an ear to any accounts of bate or 
criminal actions; to turn off all ich 
ditcourſe if p Mbleg but in cate they 
hear any thing ot this nature ſo well at- 
teite | that they cannot diſbelieve it, they 
are then to ſuppoſe, that the criminal 
action may have proceede i from a good 
intention in him who is guity of it. 
Tiis is, perhaps, cairying charity to an 
exiravagance, but it is certainty much 
more lauddahie, than to ſuppoſe, as the 
W-r1ture) pirt of the world does, that 
malice! and EVER So actions, pro- 


or three remarkable rules to be oblerved find in it a fecret inclination to propa- 


gate ſuch reports as tend to the diſre- 
putation of another. 

When the diſeale of the mind, which 
I have kitherto been ſpeaking of, arif, 
to this degree of malignity, it diſcove-, 
itſelf in it's worſt lymptom, and is in 
danger of becoming incurable. I ne 1 
20t tacrefore inſt upon the guilt in this 
laſt particular, which every one cannot 
but di.:pprove, who is not void of hu— 
manity, or even common «ifcretim. 1 
ſhall oniv add, that whatever plenfure 
any man may take in ſpreading whiſpers 
of this ture, he will find an infinitely 
oreater (atis{aftion in conquering the 
temptation he 15 under, by letting the 
ſecret dic within his own breaſt. 


Ne DXCV. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 


m—_— x UT CI Co. ANT INMNITIA, Xx UT 
SERPENTES AVIZSUS GEMINENTURy, TIGKIBUS AGNTI. 


Hor. ARS \0E To VER. 12, 


— NATURF, AND TRE COMMON LAWS OF CSENSE, 


Fond Bp TO RECUNCTEE A 


{1P®ATHICSS 


OR MAKE A SNAKU ENGENDER WITH ADC: 
AND HUNGRY T3iCZRS COURT THE TENDER LAM BS. 


F ordinary authors would condefcen 1 


to write as they think, they wou.!, 


at cut e alio-ed the praiſe ci being 
jar luigible. But the: really tak, Bans 
to be ridiculous; and, hy de ſtuclicd 


orn.unents of tile, periectly ditgute the 


Ros comMcN. 


thing may be evpreſſed by different me- 
taphors. But the mifclet ie, that an 
un{kiiful author Call run their meta- 
p:ors fo abturdly into one another, t 
there ſhall be no ſimile, no agrecuble 
picture, no apt rejemblancez but con- 


; little ente they aim at. There is a funon, obſcurity, and noiſe. Thus I 
gricvance of this fort in the common- Fave known a hero cempareſ to athan- 
Wealth of letters, which I have for 'vme derbolt, a lion, and thc fea ; all and vic 
time reſolved to redreſs, and accordingly of them proper metaphors tor inpetuo- 
I have tet this day apart for juſtice, fity, courage, or force. But by bad 
Wa I mean is the mixture of incon- management it hath % happened, tha, 
ſiſtent met3,phors, which is a fault but the thunderboit hath ove: flowed 115 
too often tuund in learned writers, but banks; the lion hath been durted through 
in all the unlcarged without exception. the tkies, and the billuws have rolled out 
In order to set this matter in a clear of the Libyan dulurt, 
hight to every reader, T ſhall in the firſt The abſurdity in this inſtance is ach- 
plac: o'fery., hat a metaphor is a ſimile vious. And yet every time that clach- 


— = 
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in one word, which ſerves to convey the 
thoughts of the mind under ve eemblances 
and images which affect the ſenſes. 

gere is not any thing in the world, 
which may not be conpared to feveral 
things, if corfideret in ſeveral diſt'nct 
lights; or, in other words, the fſaine 


ing metaphors are put together, this 
fault is committed more or leis. It 
hath already been fad, that metaphor; 
are images of things which arfeer the 
ſenſes, An image, therefore, ken 
trom what acts upon the ſight, canno:s 
Wiiuout violence, be applied to the A 


85 


ing; and ſo of the ret. It is no lets 
an impropriety to make any being in 
nature or art to do things in it's meta- 
phorical ſtate, which it could not do in 
it's original. I ſhall illuſtrate what I 
have fail by an inſtance which I have 
read more than once in controverſial 
writers. The heavy laſhes, faith a 
celebrated author, that have dropped 
from your pen, &c.“ I ſuppoie this 
gentleman having frequently heard of 
call dropping from a pen, and heing 
ſaſhed in a fatire, he was retolved to 
hive them both at any rate, and fo ut- 
rered this compleat picce of nonſenſe, 
It will moſt effectualiy diſcover the ab- 
furdity of theſe monſtrous unions, if we 
will ſuppoſe theſe metaphors or images 
actually painted. Imagine then a hand 
holding a pen, and ſeveral laſhes of whip- 
cord falling from it, and you have the 
true repretentation of this fort of clo- 
quence, T believe, by this very rule, a 
reader may be able to judge of the union 
of all metaphors whatloever, and de- 
termine which are homogeneous, and 
which heterogeneous, or, to {peak more 
plainly, which are confiſtent, and which 
inconſiſtent. 

There is vet one evil more which J 
mult take notice of, and that is the run- 
ning of metaphors into tetious allego- 
ries; which, though an error on the bet- 
ter hand, cauſes confuſion as much as 
the other. This becomes abominable, 
when the luſtre of one werd leads a 
writer out of his road, and makes him 
wander trom his ſubie& for a page to- 
gether. I remember a young fellow of 
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this turn, who having ſud hy chance 
that his miltrets had a world of charms, 
thercupon took occaſion to conſider 
her as one poſſeſſed of frigid and torrid 
zones, and purtued her trom the one pole 
to the other. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with a 
letter written in that enormous ſtile, 
which I hope my reader hath by this 
time ſet his heart againſt. The cpiſtſe 
hath heretofore received great applauſe; 
but after what hath been ſaid, let any 
man commend it it he dare, 


$1, 


Af FER the many heavy laſhes that 
have fallen trom your pen, you may 
juttly expect in return all the load that 
my ink can Jay upon your ſhoulders. 
You have quartered all the foul lan- 
guage upon ne, that could be raked out 
of (he air of Billinglgate, without know- 
ing who I am, or whether I deſerve to 
be cupped and ſcarified at this rate. I 
tell vou once for all, turn your eyes 
where yon pleale, vou ſhall never {mel 
me out. Do you think that the panics, 
which you ſow about the pariſh, will 
ever build a monument to your glory? 
No, Sir, you may fight thete batties as 
long as you will, but when you come 
to balance the account, you will find 
that you have been fiſhing in troubled 
waters, and that an gnis fatunus hath 
bewildered you, and that indeed you 
have built upon 2 ſandy foundation, 
and brought your hogs to a fair market. 
I ain, Sir, your's, &c, 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 


HO0LLE MEU LEVIZUS CORK EST VIILABILE TFIL IS. 


CUPID*'S LIGHT DARTS MY TENDER BOSO MOE. 


HE caſe of my correſpondent, 

who tends me the following letter, 
has ſomewhat in it ſo very whimkical, 
that I know not how to entertain my 
readers better than by laying it before 
then. 


vIRg 

] an fully convinced that there is not 
upon earth a more impertinent crea- 

ture than an inportunate lover. we are 


Ordo. EP. xv. VER. 


79. 
Porr. 


daily complaining of the ſeverity of our 
tate, to people who are wholly uncon- 
cer ned in it; and hourly improving 2 
paſſioa, which we would periuade the 
world is the torment of our lives. Not- 
withſtanding this reflection, Sir, I can- 
not forbear acquainting you with my own 
caſe. You muſt know then, Sir, that 
even from my childhood, the molt pre- 
vailing inclination I could perceive in 
myſelt, was a frong deſire to be in fa- 
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vour with the fair- cx. I am at pre- 
tent in the one and rwentieth year of my 
age, and ſhould have made choice of 
a the beilfellow many years fince, had 
not my father, who has a pretty good 
eſtate of his own getting, and paſſes in 
the world for a prudent man, been 
pleaſed to lay it down as a maxim, That 
nothing ſpoils a young fellow's fortune 
fo much as marrying early; and that no 
man ought to think of wedlock until fix 
and twenty. Knowing his ſentiments 
upon this head, I thought it in vain to 
apply myſelf to women of condition, 
who expect ſettlements ; fo that all my 
amours have hitherto been with ladies 
who had no fortunes : but I know not 
how to give you ſo good an idea of me, 
as by laying before you the hiſtory of 
my life, 

T can very well remember, that at my 
{ciool-miitre(s's, whenever we broke up, 
1 was always for joining myſelf with 
the miſs who lay- in, and was conſtantly 
one of the firſt to make a party in the 
play of Huſband and Wife. This paſ- 
non for being well with the females ſtill 
increaſed as I adyanced in vears. Ar 
the dancing-fſchool I contracted fo many 
quarrels by ſtruggling with my fellow- 
icholars for the partner I liked beſt, 
that upon a ball-night, before our mo- 
thers made their appearance, I was 
uſually up to the nuſe in blood. My 
father, like a diſcreet man, ſoon removed 
me from this ttage of ſoftueſs to a ſchool 
of dliſcipline, where I learnt Latin and 
Greek, I underwent ſeveral ſeverities 
in this place, until it was thought con- 
venient to ſend me to the univerſity; 
though, to confeſs the truth, I ſhouid 
not have arrived ſo early at that feat of 
learning, but from the diſcovery of an 
*ntrigue between me and my matter's 
huutekeeperz upon whom I had em- 
pioyed my rhetoric ſo effectually, that, 
though ſh» was a very elderly lady, I 
had almoi. brougat her to conſent to 
marry me. Upon my arrival at Ox- 
ford. I found logic fo dry, that, inſtead 
of giving atteation to the dead, I foon 
fell to addrefling the living. My firſt 
amour wes with a pretty girl whom I 
mall call Parthenope : her mother fold 
ale by the town wall. Being often 
cauglit there by the proter, I was forced 
at laſt, that my miſtreſs's reputation 
might receive no blemiſh, to conieſs my 


addicfics were hondurable. Upon this 


I was immediately ſent home; but Par- 
thenope ſoon after marrying a ſhoc- 
maker, I was again ſuffered to return, 
My next affair was with my taylor's 
daughter, who deſerted me for the ſak- 
of a young barber. Upon my com 
plaining to one of my particular friends 
of this misfortune, the cruel wag made 
a mere jeſt of my calamity, and aſked 
me with a ſmile, where the needle ſhould 
turn but to the pole? After this I wa: 
deeply in love with a milliner, and at 
laſt with my bed-maker; upon which 1 
was ſent away, or, in the univerſity 
phraſe, ruſticated for ever. s 

Upon my coming home, I ſettled to 
my ſtudies ſo heartily, and contracted 
ſo great a reſervednets by being kepr 
from the company I moſt affected, th: 
my father thought he might venture m. 
at the Temple. 

Within a week after my arrival I be- 
gan to ſhine again, and became enga- 
moured with a mighty pretty creature, 
who had every thing but money to re- 
commend her. Having frequent oppor- 
tunities of uttering all the ſoft things 
which an heart formed for love could 
inſpire me with, I foon gained her con- 
fent to treat of marriage; but unfortu- 
nately for us all, in the abſence of my 
charmer I uſuaily talked the fame lan- 
guage to her eider filter, who is alſo 
very pretty. Now, I aſſure you, Mr. 
Spectator, this did not proceed from 
any real affection I had conceived for 
her; but being a perfect ſtranger to the 
converiation of men, and ſtrongly ad- 
dited to aſſociate with the women, I 
knew no other language but that of love. 
I ſhould however be very much obliged 
to you, it you could free me from the 
perple:zity I am at preſent in. I have 
tent word to my old gentleman in the 
country, that I am d-ſperately in love 
with the younger ſiſter; and her futher, 
who knew no better, poor man, ac- 
quainted him by the ſame poſt, that I 
had for ſome time made my addreſſes to 
the eider. Upon this old Teity {ends 
me up word, that he has heard fo much 
of my cxplaits, that he intends imme- 
diately to order me to the South Set, 
Sir, I have occaſionally talked fo much 
of dying, that I began to think the. 
is not much in it; and if the old £411. 
perſifis in his deſign, I do hereby gie 
him notice that I aa providing mv{::. 
with vrope iuſtruments for the deff 
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tion of deſpairing lovers; let him there- 
fore look to it, and conſider that by his 
obſtinacy he may himſelf loſe the fon of 
his ſtrength, the world an * lav 
yer, my miltrels a paſſionate lover, and 
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yon, Mr. SpeCtator, your conſtant ad- 


nurer, 
JeREMY LOVEMORE, 
Mivprte Tzur tr, 
SEPT. 18. 


No DXCVH. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


MENS SINE PONDERE LUDIT, 


Petr. 


THE MIND UNCUMBER'D PLAYS. 


INCE I received my friend Sha- 
dow's letter, ſeveral of my corre- 
ſpondents have been pieaſed to tend me 
an account how they have been employ- 
ed in fleep, and what notable adven- 
tures they have been engaged in during 
that moonſhine in the brain. I ſhall lay 
betore my readers an abridgment of 
iome few of their extravagancies, in 
hopes that they will in time accuſtom 
themſelves to dream a little more to the 
purpole. 

One who Files himſelf Gladio, com- 
plains heavily that his fair one charges 
him with inconſtancy, and does not uſe 
him with half the kindneſs which the 
tincerity of his paſſion may demand; 
the ſud Gladio having by valour and 
itratagem 2 to death tyrants, enchant- 
ers, monſters, knights, &c. without 
number, and expoſed himſelt to all man- 
ner of dangers for her ſake and ſafety. 
He deſires in his poſtſcript to know, 
whether, from a * ſucceſs in them, 
he may not promiſe himſelf to ſucceed 
in her eſteem at laſt. 

Another who is very prolix in his nar- 
rative writes me word, that having ſent 
a venture beyond ſea, he took occaſion 
one nizht to fancy himſelf gone along 
with it, and grown on a ſudden the 
richeſt man in all the Indies. Having 
been there about a year or two, a guſt 
of wind that forced open his caſement, 
Llew him over to his native country 
again, where awaking at fix o'clock, 
and the change of the air not agreeing 
with him, he turned to his left fide in 
order to a ſecond voyage; but before he 
could get on ſhipboard, was unfortu - 
nately apprehended for ſtealing a horle, 
tried and condemned for the fact, and 
in x fair way of being executed, it {ume- 
body ſtepping haſtily into his chamber 
had not brought him a reprieve. This 
fellow too wants Mr. Shadow's advice, 
who, I dare fay, would bid him be con- 


tent to riſe after his firſt nap, and learn 
to he ſatisfied as ſoon as nature is. 

The next is a public-ſpirited gentle- 
man, who tells me, that on the fecond 
of September at night the whole city 
was on fire, and would certainly have 
been reduced to aſhes again by this time, 
if he had not flown over it with the New 
River on his back, and happily extin- 
guiſhed the flames before they had pre- 
v:iled too far. He would be informed 
whether he has not a right to petition 
the lord mayor and aldermen for a re- 
ward. 

A. letter, dated September the ninth, 
acquaints me, that the writer being re- 
tolved to try his fortune, had faſted all 
that day; and that he might be ſure of 
dreaming upon ſomething at night, pro- 
cured an handſome flice of bride-cake, 
which he placed very conveniently un- 
der his pillow. In the morning his me- 
mory happened to fail him, and he could 
recolle& nothing but an odd fancy that 
he had eaten his cake; which being 
found upon ſearch reduced to a few 
crumbs, « is reſolved to remember more 
of his dreams another time, believing 
from this that there may poſſibly be 
ſomewhat of truth in them. 

I have received numerous complaints 
from ſeveral delicious dreamers, deſiring 
me to invent ſome method of filencing 
thoſe noiſy ſlaves whoſe occupations lea. 
them to take their carly roun:ls about 
the city in a morning, doing a2 de:] of 
miſchief, and working ſtrange confuſion 
in the affairs of it's inhabitants. Several 
monarchs have done me the honour to 
aequaint me, how often they have been 
ſhook from their reſpective thrones by 
the rattling of a coach, or the rumbling 
of a wherl- barrow. And many private 
centlemen, I find, have been bawled 
out of valt eſtates by fellows not worth 
three-pence. A lair la ly was {uk upon 
the point of being married aA vonn 
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handſome, rich, ingenions nobleman, 
when an imper:inent tinker paſſing by, 
forbid the banns; and an hopetul vouth 
who had been newly advanced to great 
honour and preferment, was torced by 
a neighbouring cobler to reſign all for 
an old ſong. It has bcen repreſented to 
me, that thoſe inconſiderable raſcals do 
nothing but go about diffolving of mar- 
riages, and ſpoiling of tortuncs, impo- 
veriſhing rich and ruining great people, 
interrupting beauties in the midſt of 
their conqueſts, and generals in the 
courſe of their victories. A boiſterous 
peripatetic hardly goes through a ſtreet 
without waking half a dozen kings and 
Princes to open their ſhops or clean ſhoes, 


frequently transforming ſceptres into 


ring ſhovels, and proclamations into 
ills. I have by me a letter from a 
oung ſtateſman, who in five or fix 
urs came to be Emperor of Europe, 
after which he made war upon the Great 
Turk, routed him horſe and foot, and 
was crowned lord of the univerie in 
Conſtantinople: the concluſion of all his 
ſucceſſes is, that on the twelfth inſtant, 
about ſeven in the morning, his impe- 
rial majcſty was depoſed by a chimney- 
1weeprr. 
On the other hand, I have epiſtolary 
teſtimonies of gratitude from many mi- 
ſerable people, who owe to this clamo- 
rous tribe frequent deliverances from 
great misfortunes. A ſmall-coal-man, 
by waking one of theſe diſtreſſed gentle- 
men, ſaved him from ten years impri- 
fonment. An honelt watchman bid- 
ding a loud good-morrow to another, 
freed him from the malice of many po- 
tent enemies, and brought all their de- 
ligns againſt him to nothing. A cer- 
tain valetudinarian confeſſes he has of- 
ten heen cured of a fore throat by the 
hoarſeneſs of a carman, and relieved 
trom a fit of the gout by the ſound of 
old ſhoes. A noiſy puppy, that plagued 
a ſober gentleman all night long with 
his impertinence, was ſilenced by a cin- 
der-wench with a word ſpeaking. 


Inſtead therefore of ſuppreſſing this 


order of mortals, I would propoſe it to 
my readers to make the beſt advantage 
of their morning falutations. A fe. 
mous Macedonian prince, for fear of 
forgetting himſelf in the mit of his 
ood fortune, hal a youth to wait on 
Pion every morning, and bid him re- 
member that he was a man. A citizen 
who is waked by one of theſe criers, may 
regard him as a kind of remembrancer, 
come to admonith him that it is time 10 
return to the circumſtances he has over- 
looke(l ail the night-time, to leave ct 
fancying himſelf what he is not, and 
— to act ſuitably to the condition 
e is really placed in. 

People may dream on as long as they 
pleaſe, but I ſhall take no notice of any 
imaginary adventures, that do not hap- 
pen while the ſun is on this hide the ho- 
rizon. Fer which reaton I tt:fle Fritil- 
la's dream at church laſt Sunday, who, 
while the reſt of the audience were en- 
joving the benefit of an excellent dif- 
courte, was Iſing her money and jewels 
to a gentleman at play, until after © 
ſtrange zun of ill luck ſhe was reduces 
to pawn three lovely pretty chidren tor 
her laſt ſtake. When ſhe had thrown 
them away, her companion went oi, 
diſcovering himſelf by his uſual tokens, 
a cloven foot and a ſtiong ſmell of brim- 
fone; which laſt proved a bottle of tp: - 
rits, which a good old lady applied to 
her noſe, to put her in a condition ot 
hearing the preacher's third head con- 
cerning time. 

It a man has no mind to paſs abrupt- 
ly from his imagined to his real cir- 
cumſtances, he may employ himtelf a 
while m that new kind of obſervation 
which my oneirocritical correſpondent 
has directed him to make of himte!t. 
Purſuing the imagination through all 
it's extravagancies, whether in ſlrepir g 
or waking, is no improper method or 
correcting and bringing it to act n 
ſubordinacy to reaſon, fo as to be de- 
lighted only with ſuch objects as wil! 
affect it with pleaſure, when it is never 0 
cool and ſedate. 
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No DXCVIII. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 


JAMNE IGITUR LAUDAS, quo DE SAPIENTIRUS ALTER 
RIDEBAT, QUOTIES A LIMINE MOVERAT UNUM 
PROTULERA1TQUE FEDEM: FLEBAT CONTRARTUS ALTER? 


Juv. SAT». X. VER, 25g 


WIT.L YE NOT NOW THE PAIR OF SAGES PRAISE, 
WHO THE SAME END PURSU'D BY SEVERAL WaYs? 

oN A PITY Dy ONE CONTEMN D THE WOEFUL TIMES 
ONE LAUGH D AT FOLLIES, ONE LAMENTED CRIMES. 


ANKIND may he divided into 

the merry and the ferivus, who, 
both of them, make a very good figure 
in the ſpecies, ſo long as they keep their 
reſpective humours from degencrating 
into the neighbouring extreme; there 
being a natural tendency in the one to 
a m-lancholy moroſenets, and in the 
other to a fantaſtic levity. 


The merry part of the world are very 


amialle, while they diffuſe g cheartul- 
nts through converſation at , oper {.1- 
tons and on proper occations; but on the 
contrary, a great grievance to ſocicty, 
when they infect every diſcourſe with 
intipid mirth, and turn into ridicule 
ſuch ſubjects as are not tuited to it. 
For though laughter is looked upon by 
the philotophers as the property of rea- 
fon, the exceſs of it has heen always 
conſidered as the mark of folly. 

On the other ſide, ſeriouſneſs has it's 
beauty whilſt it is attended with chear- 
fulneis and humanity, and does not 
come in unſeaſonably to pall the good 
humour of thoſe with whom we con- 
verie. 

Theſe two ſets of men, notwithſtand- 
ing they each of them ſhine in their re- 
ipective characters, are apt to bear a na- 
tural averſion and antipathy to one an- 
other. 

What is more uſual, than to hear 
men of ſerious tempers and auſtere mo- 
nals, enlarging upon the vanities and 
follies of the young and gay part of the 
lpecies; while they look with a kind of 
horror upon ſuch pomps and diverſions 
as are innocent in themſelves, and only 
culpable when they draw the mind too 
much? 

I could not but ſmile upon reading a 
pallage in the account which Mr. Bax- 
ter gives of his own life, wherein he re- 
preſents it as a great bleſſing, that in his 
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youth he very narrowly eſcaped getting 
a place at court. 

It mult indeed be confeſſed that levit 
of temper takes a man off his Pre 
and opens a paſs to his foul for any 
temptation that aſſaults it. It favours 
all the approaches of vice, and weakens 
all the retſt1.ce of virtue. For which 
reaſon a r ned ſtateſman in Queen 
Elizabeth's davs, after having retired 
from court and public buſineſs, in or- 
der to give himſelf up to the duties of 
religion, when anv of his old friends 
uiz to viſit him, had till this word of 
advice in his mouth——* Be ſerious.“ 

An eminent Italian author of this caſt 
of mind, ſpeaking of the great advan- 
tage of a ſerious and compoled temper, 
w1ihes very gravelv, that for the benefit of 
mankind he had "Trophonius's cave in 
his poſſeſſion; which,” fays he, would 
© contribute more to the reformation of 
© manners than all the work- houſes and 
© Bridewells in Europe.” 

We have a very particular deſcrintion 
of this cave in Pauſanias, who telis us 
that it was made in the form of a huge 
oven, and had many particular circum - 
ſtances, which diſpoſed the perſon who 
was in it to be more penſive and thought- 
ful chan ordinary; inſomuch, that no 
man was ever ohſerved to laugh all his 
life after, who had once made his entry 
into this cave. It was uſual in thoſe 
times, when any one carried a more than 
ordinary gloominets in his features, to 
tell him that he looked like one juſt come 
out of Trophonius's cave. 

On the other hand, writers of a more 
merry complexion have heen no lets ſe- 
vere on the oppoſite party; and have 
had one advantage above them, that 
they have attacked them with more turns 
of wit and humour. 

After all, if a man's temper were at 

his 
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his own diſpoſal, I think ke would not 
chuſe to be of either of theſe parties; 
ſince the moit perfect character is that 
which is formed out of both of them. 
A man would neither chute to be a 
hermit nor a buifoon: human nature is 


not ſo milcrable, as that we thou! 
always melancholy; nor ſo happy, 3 
that we ſhould be always merry. Ir - 
word, a man ſhould not live as if ther: 
was no God in the world; nor, at the 
ſame time, as if there were no men in it, 


No DXCIX. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 
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LUCTUs, ULIQUE PAVOR 


VIS G. EN. 11. vin. 369. 


ALL FARTS RESOUND WITH TUMULTS, PLAINTS, AND FEARS, 


T has been my cuſtom, as I grow 

old, to allow mv.-!t tome liule in- 
ciulgences, which I n-ver took in my 
youth. Among ethers is that of an 
a fternoon's nap, which I fell into in the 
fiftv-fiith year of my age, and have 
continued for the three laſt years paſt. 
YBv this means I enjoy a double morn- 
wy, and rife twice a day freſh to my 
jp:culatron*s. It happens very luckily 
fre me, that forae of my dreams have 
proved mitructive to my countrymen, 
16 that I may be ta:d to fleep, as well as 
to wake, for the good of the public. I 
was yeiterday meditating on the account 
with which I have already entertained 
mi readers concerning the cave of Tro- 
phonius. I was no ſooner fallen into 
my uſual ſlumber, but I dreamed that 
this cave was put into my poſſeſſion, and 
that I gave public notice of it's virtue, 
mwiting every one to it who had a mind 
to he a ſcrious man for the remaining 
part of his life, Great multitudes im- 
mediatcly reſorted to me. The firit who 
made the experiment was a M-rry-An- 
drew, who was put into my hands by 
a neighbouring juſtice of peace, in order 
to reclaim him from that profligate kind 
of iife. Poor pickle-herring kad not 
taken above one turn in it, when he 
came cut of the cave, like a hermit from 
his cell, with a penitential look, and a 
molt rueful countenance. I then put in 
a young laugh.ng fop, and, watching 
for his return, aſked him, with 2 ſmile, 
how he liked the place ? He replied— 
© Pr'vthee, friend, be not impertinent ;* 
ant talked by me as grave as a judge. 
A citizen then deſired me to give tree 
ingreſs and cgrefs to his wife, who was 
dieſſed in the gayeſt coloured ribbands I 
kad ever ſcen. She went in with a flirt 
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of her fan and a ſinirking countenance, 
hut came out with th+ ſeverity of aveſtal, 
and throwing from her ſeveral female 
gewgaws, told me with a ſigh that ſhe 
reſulved to go into deep inourning, and 
to wear black all the reſt of her lite, 
As I had had many coquettes recom: - 
mended to me by their parents, tic, 
huſbands, and their lovers, I let then» 
in all at once, detiring them to diver! 
themſelves together 23 well as they could! 
Upon their emerging agam into day- 
light, you would have fancied my cave 
ty have been a nunnery, and that you 
had feen a folemn proceſſion of religious 
marching out, one behind another, in. 
the moſt profound filence and the inoſt 
exemplary decency. As I was very 
much delighted with fo edifying a fight, 
there came towards me a great company 
of males and females, laughing, ſinging, 
and dancing in ſuch a manner, that [ 
could hear them a great while before ! 
ſaw them. Upon my afking their leader, 
what brought them thither ? they told 
me all at once, that they were French 
Proteſtan's lately arrived in Great Bli- 
tain, and that finding themſelves of too 
gay a humour for my country, they ap- 
plied themſelves to me in order to coin 
poſe them for Britſh converſation, I 
to! them, that to oblige them I wou 
foon ſpoil their mirthz3 upon which ! 
ailmitted a whole ſhoal of them, who, 
aiter having taken a ſurvey of the place, 
came out in very goo! order, and with 
looks entirely Engliſh. I afterwards 
put in a Dutchman, who had a great 
fancy to ſee the kelder, as he called it, 
but I could not obſerve that I had made 
any alteration m him. 
A comedian, who had gained great 
reputation in parts of Lumouur, told - 
wh 
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nat he had a mighty mind to act Alex- 
ander the Great, and fancied that he 
ſhould ſucceed very well in it, if he 
could ſtrike two or three laughing fea- 
*ures out of his face: he tried the ex- 
pcriment, but contraſted ſo very ſolid 
a look. bv it, that I am afraid he will be 
nt for no part hereafter but a Timon of 
Athens, or a mnte in the Funeral. 

I then clapt up an empty fantaſtic 
nen, in order to qualify him for an 
alderman. He was ſuccerded by a 
young rake of the Middie Tempic, wo 
us brought to me by his grandmother; 
bat, to her great lorrow and lurprize, he 
came out a Quaker. Sceing my lclt ſur— 
rounded with a budy of Free-thinkers, 
aid (coffers at riligiun, who were mak - 
ns themſelves merry at the tuber looks 
and thouglttul krows of thuſe who had 
en in the cave, I thritt them all in, 
one after another, and locked the voor 
.p:n them. Upun my opening it, they 
looked as if ther had been trighted 
out of their wits, and were marching 
ny with ropes in then Lands to a wood 
tot was within ight of the place, I 
wund they were not able to bear them - 
ir. ves in their firſt ſerious thoughts; bat 
«n0wing theſe would quickly bring them 
to a better frame of wind, I gave them 
aito the cuſtoily of their friends unt.l 
mat happy change was wrought in 
them. 

The laſt that was brought to me was 
1 young woman, who at the firſt fight 
ot my ſhort face fell into an immodei ate 
ft ot laughter, and was forced to hold 
her fides all the while her mother was 
peak ing to me. Upon this I interrupt- 
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ed the old laiv, and taking her daughter 
by the hand—“ Madam, fi 1, * be 
* plented to revre into my Gintet, while 
© your mot * tells me your cite.“ I 
then put her into the mouth of the cave; 
when the mother, atter having begged 
parton for the girl's ruden=:3, told me, 
that me often trezred her tather and the 
graveit ot her rations in the Func man- 
ner; mat ſhe wonmd fit gigeling an; 
laughing wit hor compantens from one 
end et atragruy io the other; nay, that 
ſho u. uti lem tines burit Out in th- 
middie of x {rmon, and tet the whole 
congregation 4 ftaring at her. The 
mother was rung on, when the young 
lud came out of the cave tous with a 
compete countenance, and a low curt- 
ſev. She was 4 on! of fuck exuberant 
mith, that her vitit to Trophonius on! 
re-luced her to a more than or. nary te 
cency of behaviour, and made a ver: ry vhs 
ty prude 64 hr, After having performes 
mnuneralic ces, I looket about me 
with great fatist2ct.on, ant faw all mv 
paticncs walking bv them ive in a v 
pen ant mann poiturcy, 10 that te 
whole plact {me covered with phie 
fophers., I was ut lange retulved ty g 
into the cxve myiclt, ai te what ie 
wis that nid product ch wonders] 
etfects upon the comm; ut as Lu 
frooping; at the entrance, ie door beine 
lomewha: low, I gave tuch a nod in n 
chair, ti.at I awaked. Kiter having 
recovered mytelf from my firit ſtartie, 
I was very weil plcated at the accident 
which had befallen me, us not know 
but a litttle ſtay in the place nrght have 
{»uiicd my Spectators, 
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STARS OF THEIR eu N, AND THEIR OWN SUNS THEY KNGW, 


I Have always taken a particular plea- 
ſure in examining the opinions which 
men of different religions, different ages, 
and different countries, have entertain- 
ed concerning the immortality of the 
loul, and the ſtate of happineſs which 
they promiſe themſelves in another 
world. For whatever prejudices and 
errors human nature lies under, we find 


that either reaſon, or tradition from our 
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firſt parents, has diſcovere to all peo- 
le ſomething in theſe great points which 
— analogy to tiuth, and to the doc- 
trines opened to us by divine revelation. 
I was latcly diſcquring on this iubte t 
with a learned perton, who has ven 
very much couverſant among the iaha- 
bitants of the more weſtcra parts of 
Africa, Upon his convert yg with fe- 
veral in that country, he tells me 2 
cr 
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their notion of heaven, or of a future ate 
ot happineſs, is this; that every thing we 
there wiſh tor will immectiatciy preſent 
Hcl to us. We find,” tay they, ©* our 
* fouls are of tuch a nature that they 
require variety, and are not capabie 
of being always delighted with the 
ſame objects, The Supreme Being, 
therefore, in compliance with this tate 
ot h:pp.n- is which he has plante in 
the toul of man, will raife up from 
tune to time,” ſay they, © every gra- 
ti fication which it is in the humour to 
be pleated with. If we with to he in 
groves or howers among running 
ſtreams or falls of water, we ſhall im- 
mediately find ourtelves in the midſt 
of ſuch a ſcene as we deſire. It we 
would be entertained with muſic and 
the melody of ſounds, the concert 
ariſes upon our with, and the whole 
region about us 1s filled with har- 
mony. In ſhort, every deſire will be 
followed by tuition, and whatever a 
man's inclination directs him to will 
he preſent with him. Nor is it ma- 
terial whether the Supreme Power cre- 
ates in conformity to our wiſhes, cr 
whether he only produces ſuch a change 
in our imagination, as makes us be- 
lic ve ourle;ves converſant among thoſe 
jcencs which delight us. Our hap- 
pine's will be the tame, whether it 
proceed from external objects, or trom 
the impreſſions of the Deity upon our 
* own private fancics. This is the ac- 
count which I have received from my 
learned friend. Notwithſtanding this 
tyſtem of belief be in general very chi- 
merical and viſionary, there is ſomething 
tublime in it's manner of conſidering the 
influence of a Divine Being on a human 
foul. It has alſo, like moſt other opi- 
nions of the hcathen world upon theſe 
important points, it has, I ſay, its foun- 
dation in truth, as it ſuppoſes the ſouls 
of good men after this lite to be in a ſtate 
of perfect happinels ; that in this ſtate 
there will be no barren hopes, nor fruit- 
Jeſs wiſhes, and that we ſhall enjoy every 
thing we can deſire. But the particular 
circumſtance which I am — pleaſed 
with in this ſcheme, and which ariſes 
from a juſt reflection upon human na- 
ture, is that variety of pleaſures which 
it ſuppoſes the fouls of good men 
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will be poſſeſſed of in another world. 


This I think highly probable, from the 
dictates both of reaſon and revelation. 


The ſoul confiſts of many faculties, as 
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the underſtanding, and the will, u 
ail the lenles both outward and inward; 
or, to ſpeng more pholophically, the 
foul can exert hertelt in many differer: 
ways of action. She can underſtand, 
will, imagine, fee, and hear, love, an 
d'fcourt, and apyly hertelf to mary 
other the like exercitcs of different kinds 
ad natuics; but what is more to he 
conſidered, the foul is capable of receiv. 
ing a mott exquiſite pleature and t 
tacdion from the exercite of any of th. le 
it's powers, when they arc gratified with 
their proper objects ; ſhe can be entirely 
happy by the ſatis faction of the memyry, 
the üght, the hearing, or any other 
mode of perception. Every faculty is 
as a diſtinct taſte in the mind, and hat“ 
objects accommodated to it's prope: 
reliſh. Doctor Tillotſon ſomewhere 
fays, that he will not pretume to deter- 
mine in what conſiſts the happinets of 
the bleſſed, tecauſe God Almighty 1. 
capable of making the ſoul happy by 
ten thoufand different ways. Beides 
thoſe ſeveral avenues to pleaſure whic!; 
the foul is endowed with in this life, 
is not impothble, according to the op! - 
nions of many eminent divines, but 
there may be new faculties in the ſoul: 
of good men made perfect, as well a+ 
new ſenſes in their glorified bote 
This we are ſure of, that there will b« 
new objects offered to all thoſe facultic: 
which are eſſential to us. 

We are likewiſe to take notice, that 
every particular faculty is capable of he- 
ing emploved on a very great variety ot 
objects. The underſtanding, for cx - 
ample, may be happy in the conten. - 
plation of moral, natural, mathematic:!, 
and other kinds of truth. The mem: + 
likewiſe may turn itfelf to an infinite 
multitude of objects, eſpecially wh-n 
the ſoul ſhall have paſſed through the 
ſpace of many millions of years, an 
ſhall reflect with pleaſure on the days 
eternity. Every other faculty may be 
conſidered in the ſame extent. 

We cannot queſtion but that the hap- 
pineſs of a ſoul will be adequate to i: 5 
nature, and that it is not endowed wit! 
any faculties which are to lie uſeleſs an 
unemployed. The happineſs is to be 
the happineſs of the whole man, and we 
may eaſily conceive to ourſelves the hap- 
pineſs of the foul, while any one of it 3 
faculties is in the fruition of it's chict 
good. The happineis may be of a more 
egalted nature in proportion as the ti- 
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culty employed is fo ; but as the whole 
ſoul acts in the exertion of any of it's 
particular powers, the whole ſoul is 
happy in the pleaſure which ariſes from 
any of it's particular acts. For, not- 
withſtanding, as has been before hinted, 
and as it has been taken notice of by 
one of the greateſt modern philoſophers, 
we divide the foul into ſeveral powers 
an] faculties, there is no tuch diviſion 
in the ſoul itſelf, fince it is the whole 
ſoul that remembers, underſtands, wills, 
or Imagines. Our manner of conſider- 
ing the memory, underttanding, will, 
imigination, and the like faculties, is 
for the better enabling us to expreſs ur- 
ſelves in ſuch abſtraRed ſubiects of ſpe- 
culation, not that there is any ſuch di- 
v:hon in the foul itſelf. 

Seeing then that the ſoul has many 
different faculties, or, in other words, 
many different ways of acting; that it 
can be iatenlely pleat:d, or made happy 
by all theſe different faculties, or ways 
of acting; that it may be en lowed with 
ſeveral latent faculties, which it is not 
at preſent in a condition to exzrt ; that 
we cannot believe the foul is endowed 
with any faculty which is of no uſe to 
it; that whenever any one of theſe fa- 
culties is tranſcendently pleaſed, the foul 
is in a ſtate of happinels; and in the 
laſt place, conſidering that the happineſs 
of another world is to be the happineſs 
of the whole man; who can queſtion 
but that there is an infinite variety in 
thoſe pleaſures we are ſpeaking of ; and 
that this fulneſs of joy will be made up 
of all thoſe pleaſures which the nature 
of the ſoul is capable of receiving? 

We ſhall be the more confirmed in 
this doctrine, if we obſerve the nature 
of variety, with regard to the mind of 
man. The ſoul docs not care to be al- 
ways in the ſame bent. The faculties 
relieve one another by turns, and receive 
an additional pleaſure from the novelty 
of thoſe objects about which they are 
converlant. 

Revelation likewiſe very much con- 
firms this notion, under the different 
views which it gives us of our future 
happineſs. In the deſcription of the 
throne of God, it repreſents to us all 
thoſe objects which are able to gratify 
the tenſes and imagination: in very 
many places it intimates to us all the 
happineſs which the uaderitanding can 
poibly receive in that ſtate, where all 


things ſhall be revealed to us, and we 
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ſhall know, even as we are known; the 
raptures of devotion, of divine love, the 
pleaſure of converiing with our hleſſed 
Saviour, with an innumerable hoſt of 
angels, and with the ſpirits of juſt men 
made perfect, are likewiſe revealed to 
us in teveral parts of the Holy Writings, 
There are alſo mentioned thoſe hierar- 
chies or governments, in which the 
bleſſed ſhall be ranged one above an- 
other, and in which we may be ſure a 
grett part of our happineſs will likewiſe 
conſiſt; for it will not he there as in 
this world, where every one is aiming 
at power and ſupertority; but, on the 
contrary, every one will find that Ration 
the moi proper for him in which he is 
placed, and will probably think that he 
could not have been fo happy in any 
other ſtation. Theſe, and many other 
particulars, are marked in divine reve- 
lation, as the ſeveral ingredients of our 
happineſs in heaven, which all imply 
ſuch a variety of joys, and ſuch a gra- 
tifcation of the foul in all it's different 
faculties, as I have been here mention- 
ing. 

Some of the Rubhins tell us, that the 
cherubims are a ſet of angels who know 
molt, aud the feraphims a ſet of angels 
who love moit. Wasther this litt ne- 
tion be not altozether imaginary, I {h2'l 
not here examine ; but it is highly pro- 
bahle, that among the ſpirits of good 
men, there may be ſome who will be 
more pleaſed with the employment of 
one ficulty than of another, and this 
perhaps according to thoſe innocent and 
virtuous habits or inclinations which 
have here taken the deepeſt root. 

I might here apply this confideration 
to the ſoirits of wicked men, with rela- 
tion to the pin winch they ſhall ſuffer 
in every once of their faculties, and the 
reſpe&ive miteries which ſhall be appro- 


priated to each faculty in particular. 


But leaving this to the reflection of my 
readers, I thall conclude with obſery- 
ing how we ought to be thansful to our 
great Creator, and rejvice in the being 
which he has beſtowed upon vo. for 
having mace the Hul ſuſceptible cf wmicea- 
ſure by ſo many different ways. We 
ſee by what a variety of paſſages oy and 
gladneſs may enter into the thoughts of 
man; how wond:rtuily a hunnan fpirit 
is framed, to imbibe 1s proper ſatiſ- 
fadions, and tatte the goo.!n-15 of it's 
Creator. We may therctor: look into 
ourſelves with rapture and amazement, 
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and cannot ſufficiently expreſs onr gra- 
titucle to him, who has encompalled us 
with ſuch a protuſion of blefſings, and 
opene in us to many capacities of en- 
joy ing g them. 

There cannot be a ſtronger argument 
that God has deſigned us for a ftate of 
future nappinels. "and for that heaven 
which he has revealed to ns, than that 
he has thus nat n gualined the foul 
for it, ml made it a being capable of 
receiving lomuch blits. He would never 
have made fuch tacuities in vin, and 
have endowed us with powers that wete 
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not to he exerted on ſuch objects as a7 
ſuited to them. It is very manifett, by 
the inward frame and conftituticy vt 
our minds, that he has adapted them to 
an infinite variety of pleaſures and gra- 
tif cnions, which awe nut to be met 
with in this Iife. We ſhould therefore 
ac ail times take care that we do not dir. 
appoint this his gr cious purpoſe and in. 
tent on towards us, and make those fi. 
enitics which he formed as fo mary 
qunliheations for happinets and reward, 
to be the inſtruments of pain and puiith 
ment. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER x. 


ANTON IS. LIB. 1X. 


MAN IS NATURALLY A BENTEILICENT CREATURE, 


HF flowing eſluv comes from 
an hand winch has entertained my 
Fouts once before. 


7 OrwithFanding a narrow contratel 
te mper be that which obtams mott 
in the world, we mutt not therefore con- 
clue this to be the genume characteriſtic 
of mankind ; bec wic there are ſome who 
ei. ht in nothing to much as in doing 
good, and recvive more of their happi- 
ne's at te cond hand, or by rebound from 
others, than by direct and immediate 
ſentatian. Now, thuugh theſe hereic 
fouls me but tew, and to appearance to 
fir advanced above the grovelling mul- 
true, as if they were of another or- 
det of beings, yet in reality their na- 
ture is the fame, moved by the lame 
jprings, and endowed with all the ſame 
elſential qualities, only 9 refined, 
and cuitivated. Water is the fame fluid 
tody in winter and in ſummer; when it 
ſtands Riffencd in ice, as whn it flows 
along in gentle ttreams, gladdening a 
thou tells in it's progreſo. It is a 
property f the heart of man to be dif- 
tunve: it's kind withes ipread abroad 
over the lice of the creation; and if 
there be thoſe, as we may obſerve too 
many of them, who are all wrapt up in 
their own «ear feives, without any vi- 
title concein tor their ſprCies, let us 
— that cheir geo- nature is frozen, 
and by the prevailic.gtorce of ſome con- 
trary quality reftramned im its operation. 
I thail oretore endeavour to aſſign tome 
oi the pruncpal checks upon this gere- 


rous prop nſion of the human ſoul, He 
will enable us to ju ge whe ther, ar h 
what method, this molt ufeful principle 
may be unfettered, and reſtored to it's 
native freedom of exerciſe. 

The firtt and leading cauſe is an un- 
happy complexion of body. The hen— 
thens, ignorant of the true fource of 
moral evil, generally charged it on the 

ob! quity of matter, which, being eter - 

nal and invepenttent, vas incapable of 
change in any of it's properties, EVer 
by the Almighty Mind, who, when be 
came to faſhion it into a world of be- 
ings, mult take it as he found it. This 
notion, as matt others of theirs, is a 
compotition of truth and error. That 
matter is eternal, that, from the fri 
union of a foul to it, it perverted it 
inclinations, and that the ill — 
it hath upon the mind is not to be con- 
rected by God himſelf, are all very grew 
errors, occaſioned bv a truth as evident, 
that the capacities and diſpoſitions of the 
foul depend, to a great degree, on the 
bodiiv temper. As there are tome fools, 
others are knaves, by conititution; ard 
particularly, it may be faid of many, 
that they are horn with an illiberal cal 
of mind ; the matter that compotes them 
is tenacious as bhirdlime; and a kind of 
cramp draws their hands and their hearts 
together, that they never care to open 
them, unlets to graſp at more. It is a 
melancholv lot this; hut attended with 
one advantage above theirs, to en iT 
would be as painful to forbear goo! of- 
ices, as it is to thefe men to per form 
them; 
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wenz that whereas perſons naturaſly 
oneficent often miſtake inttin& for vir- 
in, by reaton of the difficulty of di- 
tinguithing when one rules them, and 
wien the other, men of tne oppolite ch1- 
racter may be more certain of the motive 


at pre! lom.nates in every action. If 


they cannot confer a benefit with that 
cale and frankneſs which are neceffary 
to give it a grace in the eye of the w rh(l, 
in requital, the real merit of what they 
do is enhanced by the opti thev 
furmount in doing it. The ſtrength of 
weir virtue is ſcen in riſing againtt the 
weicht of nature, and every time they 
have the retoiution to diſcharge their 
duty, they make a ficrifice of mctina - 
tion to conſcience, Which is always too 
gratetul to et it's followers go without 
{table marks of it's s appr bation. Per- 
labs the entire cure of this ill quality is 
no more po:livle, than of tome diitem- 
pers that dess zend by inher:tance. Hos 
cer, a great deal may he done hw: & al 
c urſe of beneficence ohſtinately per ated 
in; this, it any thing, being a hikely 
way of ettabliſhing a moral habit, which 
all be ſomewlat of 2 counterpoiſi to 
the force of m:chanifm. Oniv it mult 
remembered that we do not intermit, 
upon any pretence whatlaever, the cul- 
tm of duing good, in regard, if there 
b: the lent cedition, nature will watch 
tie opportunity to return, an Ain a ſnort 
"me to recover the grount it was ſo 
ng in quitting: for there is this dif- 
terence between ment: mMnahits, ant fuch 
is have their foundation in the hudy ; 
tit the lalt are in their natnre more 
tyeihle and violent, and, to gain upon 
6, nge only not to be oppoſed ; wh: re- 
a th former mult be cominually r: ine 
toced with fich ſupplies, or they will 
anguiſh and die away. And this tug- 
gets the renſon why good habits, in 
general, require longer time for their 
lelement than bad ; ; and yet are ſooner 
4iplaced ; the reaſon is, that vicious 
in!ts, as drunkenneſs for inſtance, pro- 
duce a change in the body, which the 
ders nt doing, muſt be maintained 
tie {lame way they are acquired, by the 
m-re dint of indulttry, reſolution, and 
M. lance. 

Another thing which ſuſpends the 
Ocrations of henevolence, is the love 
ot the world ; 5 proceeding from a falſe 
Wo men have taken up, that an 
indaince of the world is an effeniia! 


bWredient in the happineſs ol lite. 
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Wor "ly things gare of ſuch a quality as 
to leflen upon d;viing, fo that the more 
partners there are, the lets muſt tail to 
every man's private ſhare, The con- 
ſequence of this ie, that they look upon 
one another with an evil eve, each ima- 
wimmng all the reſt to be embarked in an 
intereſt, that cannot take place hut to 
his prem!ice, Hence are thote enger 
competitiuns for wealth or power : hence 
one man's tuccels becomes another's dit 
appointment; and like pretend-rs to the 
ſame mittre!s, they can teldom bare 
common charity for their rivals. Not 
that they are naturally dtitpoied to quar- 
rel and tall aut, but it is natural tor a 
man to preter kiaelt to ail others, and 
to ſecure his oven intereſt firit. If that 
which men efteem their happinets were, 
like the light, the fame — and 
unconfined goud, whether ten thouſand 
enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, we 
ſhouid fee men's goud-w:1l, and kind 
endeavours, would be as unvertal. 


Heimo gui crran'i comiter monſfrat diam, 
Qu 1 lumcrn d' Jae luminc 2 zccendat, facit, 
N. thileminus ; ipft tuceat, Cum ih ac cenderite 


To d'r-& a wanderer in the right way, is to 
ner man's candie by one s ow", 
waich lotes none of it's light by what the 
other gains. 


| git anc! 


But, unluckily, mankins! agree in mak- 
ing choice of objects, which inevitably 
engage them in perpetual differences. 
Learn, therctorc, like a wife man, the 
true eltimat- of things. Deli not more 
of the world tay is neceſſary to accom- 
modate vou in pu fing threugu it; took 
upon every thing beyond. not as uleleſs 
o, but burdenfome. Place not your 
quiet in things which von cannot have 
without putting others belid- them, and 
thereby making them vour enemies, and 
which, when attained, will give vou 
more trouble to keep, than fausfattion 
in the enjoyment. Virtue is a good of 
a nobler kind; it grows by communi- 
cation, and fo little reſembles earthly 
riches, that the more hands it is lodged 
in, the greater is every man's particular 


ſtock. So, by propagating and ming» 
ling their fires, not only all the lights 


of a branch together cait 4 more exten- 
five brightnets, but each fingle light 
burns with a ſtronger flame. And, 


laitly, take this along with you, that it 
wealth be an inſtrument of plcaſure, the 
greateſt vicature it can put my your 
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power, is that of doing good. It is 


worth confidering, that the organs of 
ſenſe act within a narrow compals, and 
the appetites will joon ſay they have 
enough: which of the two therefore is 
the happier man? he, who confining all 
his regard to the gratification cf his own 
appetites, is capable but of ſhert ts of 

leafure? or the man, who reckoning 
himſelf a ſharer in the ſatisfactions of 
others, eſpecially thoſe which come to 
them by his mcans, enlarges the ſphete 
of his happineſs ? 

The lait enemy to benevolence I ſhall 
mention is uneahneſs of ary kind. A 
guilty, or a diicontented m nd, a mind 
ruffled by ill- fortune, dHiſconcerted by 
it's own paſſions, foured by neglect, or 
fretting at diſappointments, hath not 
leiſure to attend to the neceſſity or un- 
reaſoralleneſs of a kindneſs defired, nor 
a taſte for thoſe pleaiures which wait on 
beneficence, which demand a calm and 
unpclluted heart to reliti them. The 
mot* miſerable of all beings is the moſt 
envi-us;z as, on the other band, the 
molt communicative is the happaieit. 
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And if you are in ſearch of the ſent of 
perfect love and friendihip, you will not 
find it until you come to the region of 
the bleſſed, where happineſs, | like a 
refreſhing ſtream, flows from heart to 
heart in an endleſs circulation, and is 
prelerved ſweet and untainted by the 
motion. It is old advice, if you have 
a favour to requeſt of any one, to ob- 
ſerve the ſoftett times of addrels, when 
the ſoul, in a fluſh of good-humour, 
takes a pleaſure to ſhew itlelf pleated, 
Perfons conſcious of their own integrity, 
ſatisfied with them{lves, and their con- 
dition, and full of confidence in a Su. 
preme Being, and the hope of immorta- 
lity, ſurvey all about them with a flow 
of good-will. As trees which like their 
foil, they ſhoot out in expreſſions cf 
kindneſs, an' bend beneath their own 
precious load, to the hand of the g 
therer. Now if the mind be rot tv 
eaſy, it is an infallible ſign that it (5 
not in it's natural tate: place the m 
in it's right poſture, it will immectin(c', 
uiſcover it's innate propenſion to beuc- 
ficence. 
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FACIT HOC ILLOS REYACINTHOTC. 


Ju v. SAT. vt. VER. 110. 


THIS MAKES THEM HYACIN THS, 


HE following letter comes from a 

gentleman, who, I find, is very 
diligent in making his obſervations, 
which I think too material not to be 
communicated to the public. 


JN order to execute the office of the 
love-caſviit of Great Britain, with 
which I take myſelf to be inveſted by 
your paper of September 8, I ſhall 
make fome farther obſervations upon 
the two ſexes in general, beginning with 
that which alwavs ought to have the 
upper hand. After having obſerved 
with much curioſity the accompliſhments 
which are apt to captivate female hearts, 
I find that there is no perſon fo irreſiſt - 
ible as one who is a man of importance, 
provided it be in matters ct no conſe- 
quence. One who makes himſelf talk - 
ed of, though it be for the particular 
cock of his hat, or for prating aloud in 


the boxes at a play, is in a fair way cf 
being a favourite. I have known 2 

oung fellow make his fortune +» 

nocking down a conſtable; and may 
venture to {1v, though it may ſeem a ha- 
radox, that many a fair one has died by 
a duel in which both the combarants 
have ſurvive. 

About three winters ago I took ne- 
tice of a young lady at the theatre, won 
conceived a paſſion for 4 notorious 74: 
that headed a party of catcalls; ani = 
credibly informed, that the emperc: -t 
the Mohocks married a rich widow wit! 
in three weeks after having rendered 
himſelf formidable in the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter. Scouring and 
breaking of windows have done fr 
execution upon the ſex. But there s 


no ſet of theſe male charmers c 
their way more ſuc.c{sfully, than: 

who have gained themtelves a nage 
iatrigue, and have ruined the gra 


nun 
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number of reputations. There is a 
ſtrange curioſity in the female worid to 
be acquainted with the dear man wio 
has been loved by others, and to know 
what it is that makes him to agreeable. 
His reputation does more than halt his 
buſineſs. Every one that is ambitious 
of being a woman of faſhion, looks ont 
for opportunities of being in his com- 
pany; lo that, to vſe the old proverb, 
* When his name is up he may lie a- 
bed. 

I was very ſcnſihle of the great ad- 
va tage of being a man of importance 
upon theſ2: occaſions on the day of the 
king's entry, when I was ſeated in a 
balcony behind a clutter ot very pretty 
country la:!ies, who had one of thele 
ſhowy gentlemen in the midtt of them. 
The ſirit trick I canght him at was bo- 
ing to ieveral perſons of quality whom 
he did not know; nay, he had the im- 

udence to hem at a biue garter who 
Pad a finer equipagæ than orinary, and 
ſeemed u little concerned at the nnperti= 
nent huzzas of the mob, that hindered 
his friend from taking notice of lum. 
There was inderd one who pulled off 
his hat to him, and upon the ladics atk- 
ing who it was, he toll them it was a fo- 
reign minister that he had been very 
merry with the night before; whereas in 
truth it was the city common hunt. 

He was never at a lois when he was 
alked any per:on's name, though he 
ſeldom knew any one under a peer. He 
found dukes and earls among; the alder- 
men, very good-natured fellows among 
the privy- counſellors, with two or three 
agreeable old rakes among the biſhops 
and judges. 

In &-:t, I collected from his whole 
diſcour.e, that he was acquainted with 
every body, and knew no budy. At 
the fame time, I am mittaken if he did 
not that day make more advances in the 
affections of his millicls, who fat near 


bim, than he could have done in halt a 
year's courtſhip. 

Ovid has finely touched this method 
of making love, which I hall here give 
my reader in Nr. Dryden 's tranſlation. 


Page the eleventh. 


Thus love in theatres did firſt *mprove, 

Ard theatres ate ſtill the ſcene of ls: 

Nor ſhun the chariots, and the cou: ter's race: 

The Circus is no inconvenient face. 

Nr need is there of talking va tut hand, 

Nor nods, nor ſigus, which lovers under: and; 

But boid'y next the fair your ſeat provioc, 

Cloſe as you can to hers, aud fide by tice : 

Pleas dor unpleas'd, nv :natter, crou:ng lit; 

For fo the u ot publc thows permit. 

Then find occafina to o gin ditcourte, 

Enquire whoſe charivt this, aud whole that 
horiez 

To whatlvever fide ſhe is inclin'd, 

Suit all your inclinations d her mind. 

Like whit ſhe likes, trom theace your court 
begin. 

And who u the {a1 0urs wiſh that he may win. 


Again, page the ſixteenth. 


O when will come the day by Heaven de- 

ſign d, 

When, thou, the beſt and faireſt of mankine, 

Drawn by white hof ſes, ſhalt in triumph tide, 

With conquer 6 ſlaves attending on thy ſiae; 

Slaves that no longer can be ſafe in fl ght : 

O glorious object | O ſur, rifng ſight ! e 

O day of public joy, too good to end in 
night! 

On ſuch a day, if thou, and next to thee 

Some beauty fits, the ſpectacle to fer; 

If ſhe enquire the pames ft congquer'd kings, 

Ot mountains, vivars, an their hiaden ſprings; 

Aniwer to all thou knouweſt; and if need be, 

Of things unkuownlrem toſpeak cngwingly: 

This is Euphrates, crown'a with recus; and 
there 

Flows the ſwift Tigris, with his ſea- green hair. 

Invent new names of things uaknown before; 

Call this Armenia, that, the Caſpien ſhore; 

Call this a M-6+, and thac a Parthian youth; 

Talk probab!;: ao matter tor the truth. 
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DPUCITA AB URB! DOMUM, MEA cane: 


CCTOBER 6. 


„ PUCIIE par tu. 
VinGe. ECL. VIII. VIB. GE. 


wet RESTORE, MY CYHAinMs, 


MY LING KING Dai” 


HE following copy of verſes come 
trom one of my Corre!por _ 
and has fomeihing in it 10 original, that 
I do not much doubt but it will divert 
my readers. 
1. 


MY time, O ve miule;, was } 5; rity ſpent, 

When Plicve went with ms wherever 1 
went; 

Ten thou ſweet pleaſures 2} felt in my 
brea t : 

Sure never tond ſhepherd like Colin was ble? ! 

But now fc is gone, and has loft me be ind, 

Whata marveiious change on a ludcen] 11nd ? 

Vhen thi g were as fine a5 conls potttule be, 

I:thought*wamhefpring but alas. it v.25 mne. 

It. 

Wien ſuch 2 companion. totend a few een, 
To riſe up anc play, or to le cawn and fi-ep: 
J was god humonr'd, foc:cartul and gay, 
My heart was as light as a fearrer ll gay. 
But now | fo cru and t+ p*-v:th am grown; 
$5 thrarg ly wnealy as never was known, 
Aly Fir one is zune, and my joys ate all 

diown'd, 
And my hearc—l am ſure it weighs more 
than a pound. 


Inn. 
The f untaĩn that wont torun ſweetly alone, 
And ca ce to lutt murmurs the pebbles 
amor g; 
Thou! *απ¼π little Cupid, if Phebe was there, 
"7 was vie, wet ok at 'rwa: muſic to hear: 
But owl is atient, 1 wil by it s fide, 
And FH) as it mu mor do no! hig but chide; 
NMuſt vou be 1. cheartul, uni 15 )1 pain? 
Peace theie with your bubbling, and hear 
me complain. 


 $£ 
Wen my lambkius around me would of- 
tentime . , 


nd when lebe s d nen joviv] sthey, 

Huw pl-ai rt heir tport ng, bew happy their 
ta», 

Wuen ioc g, ove, and 
tlleir print! 

Eut now in; theft fre lies when by me they paſs, 

Ing at ten fieewes an handtul of grofs; 

Fein then, j Civ, tar it ns 

To 1:c you teme, helm. 


Leauty, were all in 


HNIS TO NY 


san quite mad, 


LUNGING AN Mc, 
LuarpEx. 


V. 

My dog 1 was ever will p'eaſed to fee 
Come ua ging his toll tom tan one and mc; 
end Phebe was p'eas'a tou, and * my a 


laid— > 
Come hither poor fellow;? and patted his 
head, 


ne's favwning, I withafourlook 
and give him 2 blow with m7 


But mw w, chen 
Cry *Sir;ah;' 
erk: 
And Ill give Tm another; for wiy ſhoutd 
nt Tray 
. 
2 as dull as his maſter, when Pucbe's aws 


$7 
When walking with Phete, what faht; 
have 1 ſe: n 
How fa'r wis he 1 „wer, how freu das? 


ce * 8 
greet n * 


Wnat a lovely appearance thie trees and the 


iha e, 
The corn fields and i ez, and oy ry th 
ma ir 
Rut no ih has lef me, tall we 2 there, 
They none of them now 6 elightiul zappen: 
an nuug lit bat i 9122 Coal and, af in 185 5 
Made ſo many beauti ul prielpects alle. 
FTI. 
Sweet muſic went with us bath ol the 
w-od thro, 
The lark, 1 anct.throHe, andnigttins et,; 
M' inds over us whit» r , Hass us i bloat, 


And chirp went che graf prer under our 
rect, 

But now ſhe is abſent, tho” Ri t e. ling on, 

The woods are but one y, the melcy's gone: 

Hervoice in the core 9 35 NC wl have found, 

Gare ev'ry thing elle it's ay: ceable ſound. 


VIII. 
Roſe, what is become ft y delicate hue? 
And where is the violttsbgauttful bus? 
Does ou; ht of it's fweernets the bl in be- 
guiie? 

That meadou, thoſe daiſi:s, why do they not 
imile? 

Ah! rivals, I ſee what it was tha vou dieſt, 

Ard m. de yourſcives jine for; a lte in ler 
breaſt ; 

You put on your colours to pleaſu e her cus, 

To be pluckt by her hand, on her beten 
O Git, 


Ei 2 
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1. 
How flow!ly Time creeps, till my Phebe 


re un, 

VW ile amid't the foft Zephyr's cool breezes 
| burn! 

Maotlhiaks if I knew heren bouts he would 
tread, 


| could breithe on his wings, and twould 
melt down the ivad, 
ſeifter ye minutes, bing hither my dear, 
fant retio much longer oe tuen ſhe is here. 
Cohn“ od Time is full of delav, 
Ir will budge one tot faſter tor ail thou 
Can tas . 
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X. 
Will do pitying por that hears me com- 

plein, 

Or cure my diſquiet, or ſoſten my pain? 

to be cur d, thou mu , Colin, thy pa ſſi 'N 
rem we; 

But what iw.an is % fiily to live without 
love? 

No, deitr, bid he de * nym h to return, 


F x ne'er was voor ſnenherd fo „Haly forloras 

An what hall 1 2 I h. vie with de- 
urz 

Take |: 4, all ze fu ains, Lew je lone one ſo 


Icils 


OCTOBER 8. 


hene tu, OVEM rt, 
FINIS 


lion. Wy. S5 Lo bo BED; bi 


AH, D NOT TREE Too MECH TO KNOW 
Muy PEAR LEUCONGF, 

CHAT THE KIND GOnNS DESIGN TO DO 
WITH Ve „ND THEE 


HE deſire uf knowing future events, 

is one ot the fhongeit inchianttans 

m the mind of man. Indeed an avitity 
of tarcteeing yrobable accidents is what, 
; the language of men, 


9 
e ' * « wat 


1% 6 . 
el »in 44 11 Geme: bett, ner ta hd 
th the light that rexton helles out, 


mt kind hach enveavonred to tense 
ore Co: * Tr lv int Urt. VI. 

1 
— ! Orac irs, QUITE bc: , F CA a BE 1 
the YArions arts of up ee 108 


u. fe» ins power tal eie. 2 , 
pine 5 18 fFounct in lie P., eber 
1111 is fire to be iolicitous in the hut 
act avout his own jortunc, the cow tc 
of his lite, and the time and manner of 
tis death. 
[r we conhider that w? are nenn 
hall diſcover the abivrdiry of 
eiquiries. One of our actions which w 
nugut have performed or neglt ttt, is 
tic caule of another | 
nid fo the whole chem ot t 2: 
together. Pain, per urty, or intam, are 
the natural product uf vicious mil 1» 
prudent as te; as the contra beings 
are of ood ones ; fo that we canne: 


pole 


wncty. 
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175 
our lot to be determined without 
A great enhance ont of pg 
es from it's being 
2 4 pun is doubled by 22 
ru. Upon all tthste, 

« Comnmts, we ought to ret {the in this 
portion beſtowed ou Us; to a let the 


une ur unexnoaiþkfdl,; 
tore- 
i 


and cura other 
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hand chat hath fitted every thing t. 
nuturc, and hath get more dithlaved bs 
f ” i * 5 ; 2 
good in dur Know leds than in our 
iguorancs. 
It 3s 
Rue rit tions 
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the undretem t ubern! 


ful xnNow) ye in the feveril narts ci the 
world. A-coritin;:ly w2 find, tht 3: 3. 
COM BCA HS FORU in Laplht; a 
he more remote parts of Scotland tunes 
hut ther jrcond kent; and lever. of 
Gur den country men have wen abit. 


ance vo Fart 38. 
15 Fron 835 2 nel the Br eaten Ark Of Ice 
Rncd lcarning tore conttits in the know. 
iedge of an: 4.2 ts, taliimans, occu! 
bers, an the l: Ke. 

Vrea I was at 2 Cairo, 
into the acquaimance of ; 
wit 
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where I was placed, and had the fol- 

low g viſion, the particulars whereof 

I picked up the other day among my 
apcrs, 

I found myſelf in an unbounded plain, 
where me hought the whole world, in 
ſever] habirs and with different tongues, 
was afſſ-m:! let. The multitude glided 
{wittly along, and I found in myſelf a 
ſtrong inc ina, ion to mingle in the train. 
RI eves quickly ſingled out fome of 
the most ſpicndid figures. Sever hin 
ren caftans and glittering turhans 
bu.tied through the throng, and trampled 
ever the bodies of thote they threw 
down; until, to my great ſurpriſe, I 
t und that the great pace they went 
on'y haſltened them to a fcaffoid or a 
buwitr Ny . Muy beautiful damſels on 
the oer fide moved torward with great 
petty; ſme danced until they fell all 
along; and others painted t eir faces 
unti« they loſt their notzs. A trib of 
creature with buty looks falling into a 
fi: of lang hic at ihe misfortunes of the 
unh pv ial cs, I wroed my eyes upon 
them. "They were eacn of them filling 
his pockets with gold and eweis; and 
when thee was no room left tor more, 
theſe wietches lowing round with fear 
and horror, pine ae before my face 
with tamine an dilcentent. 

This proſpect ot Hu an miſery ſtruck 
me dumb 19; iome rules. Then it was 
that, to d ibarden inn mind, I took pen 
and ink, ani id every thing that hath 
tince haphen- t under my office of Spec- 
tator. While | wi: empioving myſelf 
for the goo of manking, I was twur- 
prized to m-2t with very unfuitab'e re- 
turns trom m fellow- creatures. Never 
was poor author fo beict with pampn- 
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leteers, who ſometimes marched dir-d. 
ly againſt me, but oftener ſhot at me 
from ftrong bulwarks, or roſe up ſud- 
denly m ambuſh. They were of ail 
characters and capacities, ſome with en. 
figns of dignity, and others in liverics ; 
but what moſt ſurprized me, was to ive 
two or three in black gowns among my 
enemies. It was no ſmall trouble to me, 
ſometimes to have a man come up to me 
with an angry face, and reproach me 
for having lampooncd him, when I had 
never ſeen or heard of him in my life, 
With the laches it was otherwiſe : many 
became my enemies for not being par- 
ticularly pointed out; as there were 
others who reſented the fatire which 
they imagined I had directed again 
them. Myv great comfort was in the 
company cf halt a dozen friends, who, 
I found ſince, were the club which I 
have fo often mentioned in my papers. 
T laughed often at Sir Roger in my flee», 
and was the more diverted with W. 
Honey comb's gallantries, (when we at- 
terwards became acquainted) becaate I 
had foreſeen his mar og with x farmer's 
daughter. "The revret which arofe-4a 
my mind upon the death of my compa- 
nions, my anxieties for the public, and 
the many calamities |t:!] fleeting before 
my eyes, made me repent my curioſity; 
when the magician entered the room, 
and awakened me, by telling me (nen 
it was too late) that he was juſt going 
to begin. 


N. B. I have only delivered the pro- 
phecy of that part of my te Which is 
patt, it being inconvenient to divulge 
the ſecond part until a more proper op 
portunity. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER xi. 


EXC TIN T SYLYESTREM ANIMUM3 CULTUQUE FRYEOVENTI, 
IN QUASCUXNQUE VOCES ARTES, HAUD TARDA SEQUENTUR, 


VIC. GEORG, II. VER. 51. 


eno—_} f CHANCE THE!R SAVACE MIND, 
TF#Ik WIL DN TSS LOSF, AND CUI PTING NATURE'S PART, 


OLEY THE RULES AND DILCIFLIAINE CF AAT. 


AVING perufed the following 
en. 04 Rading nt to run upon 

the ſubic& of love, I referred it to the 
learned caſulit, whom I have retained in 


DavYDEN. 


wy ſervice for ſpecilations of that kind. 
He returned it to me the next morning 
with his revort annexed to it, with both 
of which I mall kere preſent my reader. 


F IND ING that you have entertained 
an uſeful perſon in your ſervice in 
quality of Love Caſuiſt, I apply my ſelf 
to you, under a very great difficulty, 
that hath for ſome months perplexed 
me. I have a cow's of humble ſer- 
vants, one of which I have no averſion 
to; the other I think of very kindly. 
The firſt hath the reputation of a man 
of good ſenſe, and is one of thoſe people 
that your ſex are apt to value. My 
ſpark is reckoned a coxcomh among 
the men, but is a favourite of the la- 
dies, If I marry the man of worth, 1s 
they call him, I ſhall oblige my par..cs 
and improve mv fortune; but with my 
dear enu I prom'ſe mytelf happinets, 
although not a juinture. Now I would 
atk you, whether I ſhould conſent to 
lead my life with a man that I have 
only no oh ection to, or with him againſt 
whom all o'vie tions to me appear fri- 
volous. I am determined to follow the 
caſuiſt's advice, and I dare fay he will 
not put me upon fo ſerious a thing as 
matrimony contrary to my inclination, 


I am, &c. Faxxy FICKLE. 


P.S. I forget to tell you, that the 
pretty gentleman is the moſt complai- 
ſant creature in the world, and is always 
of my mind; but the other, forſooth, 
fancies he has as much wit as myſelf, 
flights my lap- dog, and hath the inſo- 
lence to contradict me when he thinks 
I am not in the right. About half an 
hour ago, he maintained to my face, that 
a patch always implies a pimple. 


As I look upon it to be my duty 
rather to fide with the parents than the 
daughter, I ſhall propole ſome conſi- 
derations to my gentle querift, which 
may incline her to comply with thoſe 
under whoſe direction ſhe is: and at 
the ſame time convince her, that it is 
not impoſſible but ſhe may, in time, 
have a true affection for him who is, at 
preſent, indifferent to her; or, to uſe 
the old family maxim, that, * if ſhe 
« marries firſt, love will come after.” 

The only objection that ſhe ſeems to 
inſinuate againſt the gentleman mo 
to her, is his want of complaiſance, 
which, I perceive, ſhe is very willing to 
return, Now, I can diſcover from this 
very circumſtance, that ſhe and her 
lover, whatever they may think of it, 
are very good friends in their hearts, 
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» .. — to determine, whether love 
ights more in givin ſure or pain, 
Let Mifs F ickle aſk gw — ny if 
ſhe deth not take a ſecret pride in mak- 
ing this man of go ſenile look v 
filly. Hath the ever been better pleaſed, 
than when her behaviou: i:ath made her 
lo» ready to hang himſelf ? or doth 
ſhe ever rejoice more than when ſhe 
thinks ſhe hath driven him to the very 
brink of a purling ftream? Let her con- 
ſider, at the ſame time, that it is not 
impoſſible but her lover may have diſ- 
covered her tricks, and hath 2 mind to 
give her as good as the brings. I re- 
member a handſome young baggage 
that treated a hopeful Greek f my ac- 
quaintance, juſt come from Oxford, as 
if he had been a barbarian. The firſt 
week after ſhe had fixed him, the took a 
pinch of inuff out of his rival's box, 
and apparently touched the enemy's lit- 
tle finger. She became a profeſſed ene- 
my to the arts and ſciences, and ſcarce 
ever wrote a letter to him without wil- 
fully miſ- ſpelling his name. The young 
ſcholar, to be even with her, railed at 
coquettes as ſoon as he had got the 
word; and did not want parts to turn 
into ndicule her men of wit and 

ſure of the town. After having irri- 
tated one another for the ſpace of five 
months, ſhe made an aſſignation with 
him fourſcore miles from Lon don. But 
as he was very well acquainted with 
ber pranks, he took a journey the quite 
contrary way. According'y they met, 
quarrelled, and in a few davs were mar- 
ried. Their former hoſtihtics are now 
the ſfubiet of their mirth, heing con- 
tent at preſent with that part of love on- 
ly which beſtows pleaſure, 

Women who have been married ſome 
time, not having it in their heads to 
draw after them a numerous train of 
followers, find their ſatistaction in the 
poſſeſſion of one man's heart. I know 
very well, that ladies in their bloom de- 
fire to be excuſed in this particular 
but when time ha worn ont their na- 
tural vanity, and taught them diſcre- 
tion, their fondneſs ſe les on it's pro- 
per object. And is -robably for this 
reaſon, that among huſbands, you will 
find more that are ford of women be- 
yond their prime, than of thoſe who are 
actually in the inſolence of beauty. My 
reader will apply the fame ubſers ation 
to the other ſex. 

I need not infiſt upon the neceſſity of 

7L their 
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their purſuing one common intereſt, and 
their united care for their children; but 
ſhall only obſerve, by the way, that 
married perſons are huth more warm in 
their love, and more hearty in their ha- 
tred, than any others whattoever. Mu- 
tual favours and obligations, wh.ch 
may be ſuppoſed to be greater here than 
in any other ſtate, naturally beget an 
intenſe affection in generous minds: 
as, on the contrary, perſons who nave 
beſtowed ſuch favours have a particular 
bitterneis in their reſentmente, when 
they think them ſelves ill treated by thole 
of whom they hive deſerved ſo much. 
Beides, Nis Fickle may conſiler, 
that as there are often many tauits con- 
cealed before marriage, ſo there are 
ſometimes many virtues unobſervel, 
To this we may add the great efficacy 
of cuſtom, and conſtant converſation, to 
produce a mutual friendſhip and bene- 
volence in two perſons. It is a nice re- 
fletion, which I have heard a friend of 
mine make, that you may he ſure a 
woman loves a man, when ſhe utcs his 
expreſſions, tells his ſtories, or imitates 
his manner. This gives a ſecret de- 
light; for imitation is a kind of artleſs 
flattery, and mightily favours the pow- 
erful principle of ſelf- love. It is cer- 
tain, that married ; erions, who are 
poſſeſſed with a mutual eſteem, not only 
catch the air and way of talk from one 
another, but fall into the ſame traces of 
thinking and liking. Nay, lome hive 
carried the remark fo far as to aſſert, 
that the features of man and wife grow, 
in time, to reſemble one another. Let 
my fair correſpondent therefore conſider, 
that the gentleman recommended will 
have a guod deal of her own face in two 


or three years; which ſhe muſt not ex- 
rect from the beau, who is too fuil of 
his dear ſelf to c py after another. And 
I dare appeal to her own judgment if 
that perlon will not be the handiomeſt, 
that is the moſt like herie f. 

We hav» 1 remarkable witance to our 
preſent prrpole in e hiſtorv of King 
Edgar, wh ch 1 ſhail hue relate, and 
leave it with my fiir corretpondent to 
be applied to heri-if, 

This great monarch, who is (o fa. 
mous in Britiſh itory, tell in love, as he 
made his prog: «fs through his Kin, dom, 
with a certain dube's daughter who 
lived near Winch ter, ar. 4 was the moſt 
celebrated beauty of tic age. His im- 
portunities and the viele,ice of his paſ- 
hon were ſo great, that the mother of 
the your g lady promiked um to brirg 
her daug ter to hrs bed the next mg at, 
though in her heart ſhe bhorred te in- 
famous an officer, It ws no founer 
dark than the cor. veved into his room a 
young maid of no d:{agretahie figure, 
who was one ct her attendants, ard did 
not want addiefs to in; rove the cppor- 
tunry for the advancement of her tor- 
tune. She made fo good ule of ber 
time, that when the ofitcred tor tea nile 
before «day, the king could by no means 
think of parting with her. Su that 
find.ng her fel? under a neceſſity of diſ- 
covering who ſhe was, ſhe did it in fo 
handſome a manner, that hs majeſty 
was exceetling gracious to her, and took 
her ever after under his protection: in— 
fomuch that our chronicles tel] us he 
carried her along with him, made her 
his firſt miniſter of ſtate, and continued 
true to her alone until his marriage with 


the brautiſul Elfrida. 


Ne DCVI. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13. 


n— oc CAT .iTA LAM 
ARGUTO CONJUX PERCURRIT PECTINE TELAS. 


„—7 ER 


VinG, GzokG. I. VER. 294- 


— MEAN TIME AT HOME 
THE GOOD WIFE SINGING PLIES THE VARICGUS LOOM». 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

I Have a couple of nieces under my 
direction, who ſo often run gadding 

abroad, that I do 'not know where to 


have them. Their dreſs, their tea, and 


their viſits, take up all their time, and 


they go to bed as tired with doing no- 


thing, as JI am after quilting a whole 
under- petticoat. The only time they 
are not idle, is while they read your 
S-ectators ; which being dedicated to 
the intereſts of virtue, I defire you to 
recommend the long neglected art of 
needie-work. Thote hours which 1 

this 
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this age are thrown away in dreſs, play, 
viſits, and the like, were emplayed, in 
my time, in writing out receipts, or 
working beds, chairs, rt {. :ngings, for 
the family Frey part, I have plied 
mv nee:l'e tic 1 r and by my 
ml will waul ever have it out of 
my ha . It grieves my heart to fee a 
Comm © of t ond 1d! flirts üppig ir 
ten, fur a vnole afternoon, in om 
hung round with the ir taftry of their 
giea! grand nt vi. Pray, Sir, take 
the hudabe wy te of © ubrondery into 
your t os conn lernten, and as you 
have a grca le t the virtue of the 
laſt age it. you, c nue vour endea- 

vours to reform the protent. 
I am, &c. 


In obedience to the commands of my 
venere correſporlent, I have duly 
wei;chedt theses tant ſub'et, and pro- 
miſe myſclt, ira he ar uments here 
laid down, thac all che fine ladies of 
En land will bereue, as on as their 
monrning is o'er, to appear covered 
with the work of their own hands. 

Wianat a delightful entertainment muſt 
it be to the fair tex, whom th. r native 
modetty, and the tenderneſs of men to 
wards them, exempts from public buſt - 
nels, to paſs their hours in imitating 
truits and flowers, and tranſplanting 
all the beauties of nature into their oven 
dreſs, or raiſing a new creation in their 
cloſers and apartments! How plcaſing 
is the amuſement of walking among the 
ſhades and groves planted by them- 
ſelves, in ſ-rveying heroes (lain by their 
needle, or little Cupids which hey have 
brouzht into the world without pain! 

This is, methinks, the moſt proper 
way whercin a lady can ſhew a fine ge- 
nius, and I cannot forbear withing, 
that ſeveral writers of that ſex had 
choſen to avply themſelves rather to 
tapeſtry than rhyme. Your paſtoral 

tefles may vent their fancy in rural 
Lade, and place detpairing ſhep- 
herds under filken willuws, or drewn 
them in a ſtream of mohair. The heroic 
writers may work up battles as ſuccefl- 
fully, and inflame them with gold or 
tain them with crimfon. Eren thele 
who have only a tura to a {ſong or an 
enigram, wiy put many vnluabic liches 
into a purſe, and cou a thouſand 
graces into a pair of arters. If 1 wav, 
without breach of good- manners, ima 
gine that any pretty creature 1s void of 
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genius, and would perform her part 
herein but very aukwardly, I muſt ne- 
vertheleſs inſiſt upon her working, if it 
be only to keep her out of harm's way. 

Another argument for buſying good 
women in works of fancy, is, becauſe it 
takes them off from ſcandal, the uſual 
attendant of tea tables, and ail other 
unactive ſcenes of life. While they are 
forming their birds and beaſts, their 
neighhours will he allowed to be the 
fathers of their own children; and Whig 
and Tory will be but ſeldom men- 
tioned, where the great diſpute is, he- 
the: blue or red is the more proper co- 
lour. How much greater glory would 
Sophronia do the general, if ſhe would 
chuſe rather to work the battle of Blen- 
heim in tapeſtry, than ſignalize herſelf 
with ſo much vehemence againſt thoſe 
who are Frenchmen in their hearts? 

A thi d reaſon that I ſhall mention, is 
the profit that is hrought to the famil 
where theſe pretty arts are — 
It is maniteft that this way of life not 
only keeps fair ladies from running out 
into experces, but 1s at the ſame time 
an actual 1improvemert,. How me- 
morahle would that matron be, who 
ſhall have it ſub!cribed upon her monu- 
ment, That ſhe wrought out the whole 
Bible in tapeſtry, and died in a good 
old age, after having covered three hun- 
dred yards of wall in the manſion- houſe ! 

The premiſes being conſidered, I 
humb!y tubmit the following propoſals 
to all mothers in Great Britain. 

I. That no young virgin whatſoever 
be allowed to receive the addrefſ.s of 
her * rit lover, but in a ſuit of her own 
embroidering. 

11. That before every freſh humble 
ſervant, ſhe be obliged to appear with a 
new ſtomacher at the leait. 

111. That no one be actually married 
until the hath the child-bed pillows, &c. 
ready ſtitched, as likewiſe the mantle for 
the boy quite finilhed. 

Thck laws, if I miſtake not, would 
effectually reſtete the decayed art of 
necdle-wark, and make the virgins of 
Great Britain exceedingly nimble- fin- 
gered in their buſineſs. 

There is a memorable cuſtom of the 
Grecian ladies in this particular, pre- 
ferve4 in Homer, which I hope will 
have a very gcod effeR with my country- 
women. A widow, in ancient times, 
could not, without indecency, receive 2 
ſecond hvſband, until ſhe bad woven 2 
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ſaroud for her deceaſed lord, or the next 
of kin to him. Accordingly, the chaſte 
Penelope having, as ſhe thought, lot 
Ulyſſes at ſea, ſhe employed her time in 
preparing a windir g-theet for Laertes, 
the father of ter huſband. The ſtory 
of her web being very famous, and yet 
not ſufficiently known 1n it's ſeveral 
circumſtances, I ſhall! give it to my 
reader, as Homer makes one of hcr 
Wwaooers re ate ic. 

Sweet hope the gave to every youth apart, 
With well fa ght looks. and a dec-itful heart: 
A web ſhe we of many a lender twine, 
Of curious text re, and perplext deſign; 

« My youths,” ſhe cry d, my lord but new!y 
© dead 


© Forbear a «hile to court my widow'd bed, 
„Till | have wo n, as lem vows require, 
This web, a ſhroud for poor Ulyſſes fire, 
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«© His limbs, when fa'e the hero's foul de. 
© mands, 

Shall claim this labour of his daugitei's 
© hands: 

© Left all the dames of Greece my nan.e de- 
© 1piſe, 

While the great king without a covering 
© lics.' 

Thus ſhe. Nor did my friends miſtruſt 

the gnile; 

All day the ſped the long laborious t il: 

But when the burnings lamps ſupply'd the ſun, 

Each night unraveil d what the day un. 

Three live-lovg ſummers d d the traua pre- 
vans 

The f:urth her ma dens told th amazing tale; 

Theie eyes beheid, as cloſe I took my tand, 

The backward labovurs of her faithlet: hand: 

Tili watch d at length, and preis'd on evuiy 
kde, 

Her taſk ſhe ended, and commcac'd a brige. 


Ne DCVII. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


DICITE 10 PAAN, ET 10 BIS DICITE PAAXN! 


DECIDIT IN CASES FRADA FETITA MEQOS., 


Ovi. Aus AM. L. 1. VER, 0, 


NOW 10 PAAN SING, NOW WREATHS PREPARE, 
AND WITH REPEATED 10S FILL THE AIR: 


THE FREY 15S FALL'NS IN 


bay in your paper of Mon- 
day | ubliſhed rt on 
the caſe of Mrs. Fanny Fickle, wherein 
1 have taken notice, that love comes 
after marriage; I hope your readers are 
farisfied of this truth, that as love ge- 
nerally produces matrimony, ſo it often 
happens that matrimony produces love. 

It perhaps requires more virtues to 
make a good huſband or wife, than what 
go to the finiſhing any the moſt ſhining 
character whatloever. 

Diteretion ſeems abſolutely neceffary, 
and accordingly we find that the bet 
huſbands have been moſt famous for 
their wiſdom. Homer, who hath drawn 
a perfe& pattern of a prudent man, to 
make it the more compleat, hath cele- 
brated him tor the juſt returns of fidelity 
and truth to his Penelope; inſomuch 
that he refuſed the careſſes of a goddeſs 
for her ſake; and, to uſe the expreiſion 
of the beſt of Pagan authors—* Vetulam 
* ſuam pretulit immortalitati—His old 
woman was dearer to him than im- 
© mortality.” \ 

Virtue is the next neceſſary qualik- 


MY SUCCEtSFUL 10112. Ax o. 
cation for this domeſtic character, as it 
naturally produces conftancy and mu. 
tual efteem. Thus Brutus and Porci:; 
were more remarkable for virtue and af- 
fection than any others of the age in 
which they lived. 

Good. nature is a third neceſſary in- 
gredient in the marriage- ſtate, without 
which it would inevitabiy ſour upon 2 
thouſand occafions. When greatne! 
of mind is joined with this amiable qua- 
lity, it attracts the admiration and eiteen. 
of all who behold it. Thus Cæſar, 
not mbre remarkable for his forturc 
and valour than for his humanity, ſto]: 
into the hearts of the Roman people, 
when, breaking through the cuſtom, 

onounced an oration at the funeral ot 

is frtt and beſt beloved wife. 

Geod-natue is inſufficient, unleſs it 
be ſteady and uniform, and accompanied 
with an evenneis of temper, which is, 
above all things, to be preſerved in 1s 
friendſhip contracted for life. A min 
muſt be eaſy within himſelf before !;- 
can be fo tc his other ſelf. Socratt 
and Marcus Aurelius are inftances vi 
men, who by the ſtrength ot philoto- 

Pay; 
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phy, having entirely compoſed their bis bailiff, commanding him to bg 


minds, and ſubdued their paſſions, are 
celebrated for gad huſban is, notv/:th- 
ſtar ig the frit was yoked with Xan- 
tip. and the other with Favitina, If 
the »-dded pair Huld but habituate 
themic Ives fo; ne t year to bear with 
one an er's taul's, e difficulty would 
be pre. w conqu ted. Pass mutual 
1 ne ſs ot ten; and complacency 
wis Hy rcom nen benin the nuptial 
cerrgiotes amore ©_nnentiens, who, 
wh-n tlie v ſacrifice | ':/ Ju ;t that fo- 
lemn ty, aiwiys we out = gail from 
the entiuis of the victin, ani cat it 
behind the altar. 

I hail emotn {+ to letter with a paſ- 
ſage on; voi Dr. P ot Naturai Hutary 
of Statfr.{ hire, not only is it will terve 
to fill up your prelent paper, but, I 
fi ad mvtcif in tie humour, may give 
riſ- to another; I having by me an old 
re iſt-r belonging to the ple here un- 
lermentioned. 

Sir Philip de Somervile held the 
* manors of Whichenovre, Sc: cot, 

Ridware, Netherton, and Ceowlec, all 

in the county of S:aitord, of the Carls 
© of Lancaſter, by this memerable ſer- 
© vice. The faid Sir Philip ſhail find, 
* maintain, an ſuſtain, one bacon- 
« flitch, hanging in his hall at Whiche- 
© novre, ready arrayed all times of 
the year, but in Lent, to be given to 
© every man or woman married, after 
* the day and the year of their marriage 
* be paſt, in form following. 

Whenſoever that any one ſuch be- 
© fore named will come to enquire for 
the bacon, in their own perſon, they 
© ſhall come to the hailiff, or to the por- 
© ter of the lordihip of Whichenovre, 
© and ſhall ſay to them in the manner 
© as eniueth: 

% Bailiff, or porter, I do you to know, 
4 that I am come for myſelf, to de- 
„% mand one bicon flyke hanging in the 
« hall of the Lor of Whichenovre, 
« after the form thereunto belonging.” 

After which relation, the bailiff or 
© porter ſhall aſſign a day to him, upon 
« promiſe by his faith to return, aud 
* with him to being twain of his neigh- 
© bours. And in the mean time the 
© ſaid bailiff hall rake with him twain 
© of the frecholders of the lor Iſhip of 
* Whichenovre, and they three ſhall go 
* to the m mor of Rudlow, belonging 
© to Robert Knightleve, and there ſhall 
© lummon the alorelaid Knightleye, or 


* ready at Whichenovre the day a 
pointed, at prime of day, with his car- 
riage, that is to fay, a horſe and a 
lach ie, a fack and a prike, for to con- 
vey the tnd bacon and corn à jour 
out ot the county of Stafford, at his 
coliiges. And then the ſaid bailiff 
ſhall, with the taid frechiolders, fume 
mon all the tenants of the ſaid ma- 
nor, to bs: ready at the diy appointed 
at W rchenovrey for to % and per- 
fum ine tervices which they owe to 
th- baco:r, And at the day aſſigned, 
all ſuch as ow: ſervices to the hacon, 
ſhall be ready at the gate of the manor 
of Winchenovre, trom the ſun-rifing 
to noon, attending and awaiting for 
the coming of kim who tetcheth the 
bacon. And when he is come, there 
mall be delivered to him and his 
fellows, chapelets; ani to all thoſe 
which ſhall be there, to do their ſer- 
vices due to the bacm. And they 
ſhall lead the faid domandant with 
trumps and tabours, and other man- 
ner of minſtrelty, to the hall door, 
where he ſhall fad rhe Lord of 
Whichenovre, or his ſteward, ready 
to deliver the bacon in mis manner. 

© He ſhail enquire of him which de- 
mandeth the bacon, if he have brought 
twain of his neighbours with him : 
© which muit anſwer— “ They be here 
% ready.” And then the Reward {hall 
cauſe theie two neighhours to ſwear 
if the ſaid demandant be a wedtded 
man, or have been a man wed led; 
and if ſince his Marriage one year and 
a day be palt; and ;t he be a freeman, 
or a villain. And if his ſ:id neigh- 
bours make oath, that he hath for him 
all thete three poiats reearſed; then 
fall the bacon be taken down and 
brought to the hail-door, and ſhall 
there be laid upon one half quarter of 
wheat, and wn one other of rye. 
And he that demandeth the bacon 
ſhall kneel upen his knee, and hall 
hold his right-hon4 upon a beck, 
which book ſhall be Il upon the 
bacon and the corn, and ihall make 
oath in this manner, 

« Hear ye, Sir Piili» de Someryile, 
Lord of Whichenovre, mayntener and 
« gyver of this baconne: that T A fitie 
e wedded B my wife, and ſiche Ihe! 
hyr in my kepying, and at my wyitc, 
© by a year ant 2 day atter our mar- 
„ riage, I would not have chaunged fur 
% none 
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none other; farer, ne fowler; richer, 
ne pourer; ne for none other de- 
ſcended of greater lynage; flepying 
ne waking, at noo tyme. And if 
the ſeyd B were ſole, and 1 ſole, [ 
would take her to be my wife before 
all the wymen of the world, of what 
condiciones ſoever they be, good or 
evylle: as help me God and his 
ſeyntes, and this fleſh and all fleſnes. 
* And his neighhours ſhall make oath, 
that they truſt verily he hath ſaid truly. 
* And if it be found by his neighbours 
* hefore name, that he be a freeman, 
* there ſhall be delivered to him half a 
* quarter of wheat and a cheele; ant if 
s he be a villain, he ſhall have half a 
quarter of rve without cheeſe. Ant 
then ſhall Knightleye, the Lord of 
Ludlow, be called for, to carry all 
theſe things tofore rehearſed; and the 
laid corn ſhall be laid on one horſe, 


and the hacon ahore it: and he to 
whom the bacon appertaineth ſhall 
aſcend upon his horſe, and (h-l] take 
the cheeſe before him, if he h-ve a 
horſe. And if he have none, the 
Lord of Whichenovre ſhall caule him 
to have one horſe and fr die, to ſuch 
time as he be paſſe] his lordſhip: and 
fo ſhall thev depart the manor of 
Whichenovre with the corn and the 
bacon, tofore him that hath won it, 
with trumpets, tabourets, and other 
manner of minſtrelſv. And all the 
free tenants of Whichenovre, ſhall 
conduct him to be paſſed the lordſhip 
of Whichenovre. And then ſhall 
they all return except him, to whom 
apperta:neth to make the carriage and 
journev without the county of Staf-. 
© ford, at the coſts of his Lord of 
Whichenovre. 
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w— FJ }. {I MAT. 


Ovid. Ars AM. . I. VER. 633. 


——a_—_ FORCIVING WITH A SMILE 


THE PER FJURLIKES THAT EASY MAIDS BEGUILE. 


MY. SPECTATOR, 


CCORDING to my promiſe I 
herewith tranſmit to you a lift of 
feveral perſons who from time to time 
demanded the flitch of bacon of Sir Phi- 
up de Soner vile, and his deſcendants; 
as it is preſerved in an ancient manu- 
ſcript under the title of * The Regiſter 
* of Whichenovre-hall, and of the Ba- 
con Fl:tch there maintained.” 

In the beginning of this record is re- 
cited the law or inſtitution in form, as 
u is already printed in your lalt paper: 
to which are added two bye-laws, as a 
comment upon the general jaw, the ſub- 
ftince wheres t is, that the wife ſhall 
take the ſame oath as the huſband, - 
tatis mutarzJis; and that the judges ſhall, 
as tiey think meet, interrogate or croſs- 
examine the witneſſes. After this pro- 
ceeds the regiſter in manner following. 

Aubry de Falſtaff, ton of Sir John 
4 Failtaff, Kt. with dame Mud his 
* wite, were the firſt that demanded the 
* bacon, he havirg bribed twam of his 
© father's companions to ſwear falſely in 
« }1s behout, whereby he gained the 
* :tch: but he and his faid wife falling 


Da vox. 


immediately into a diſpute how the 
tad bacon ſhould be dreſſed, it was by 
order of the judges taken from him, 
and hung up again in the hall. 

© Alifon the wife of Stephen Freckle, 
brought her ſaid huſband along with 
her, ard ſet forth the good conditions 
ard behaviour of her conſort, adding 
withal that ſhe doubted not but he 
was ready to atteſt the like of her his 
wife; whereupon he, the ſaid Stephen, 
ſhaking his head, ſhe turned ſhort 
upon him, and gave him a box on 
the ear. 

© Philip de Waverland, having laid 
his hand upon the bock, when the 
Clatifc, „ere I fole and ſhe fole,” 
was rehearled, found a fecret com- 
punction rifivg in his mind, and fole 
it off again. 

Richard de Loveleſs, who was 2 
© courticr, and a very well bred man, 
being obſerved tc heſitate at the wores 
„ after our marriage,” was thereupon 
© required to explain himſelf. He re- 
© Plic.!, by talking very largely ct his 
© cxX4& complaiſance while he was 2 
* lover; aud alledged that he had not in 
+ the 
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© the leaſt diſobliged his wife for a year 
© and a day before marriage, which he 
© hoped was the lame thing. 

* Rejected. 

* Joceline Jolly, Eſq. mak ing it ap- 
© pear by unqueſtionable te{tmony, that 
© he and his wife had preſerved full and 
entire affeftion for the ſpace of the 
* firit month, commonly called the ho- 
© ney-moon; he had in contideration 
thereof one raſher beſtowed upon him. 

« Arter this,” fasse record, * many 
© years paſſed over befor demand- 
© ant appeared at Whichewovre hall; 
inſomuch that one would have thought 
* that the whole country were turned 
© Jews, iv little was their affection to 
© the flitch of hacon.” 

The next couple enrolled had like to 
have carried it, if one of the witnelſles 
had not depoſed, that dining on a Sun- 
day with the demardant, whoſe wife had 
ſat below the ſquite's laly at church, 
ſhe the (ail wife dropped foine ex- 
preſſious, as if ſhe thought her huiband 
deterved to be krighted; to which he 
returned a paſſionate Piſh! The judges 
taking the premiſes inte conſideration, 
declared the aforetiid beh wiour to im- 
ply an unwarrantable ambition in the 
wife, and anger in the huſband. 

It is recorded as a ſufhcient diſqua- 
lification of a certain wife, that ſpeak - 
ing of her huſband, ſhe ſaid—* God 
forgive him. 

It is likewiſe remarkable that a cou- 
ple were rejecte upon the depoſition of 
one of their neighbours, that the lady 
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ha! once told her huſband that it was 
her duty to obey; to which he replied 
* Oh, my dear! you are never in the 
* wrong.” 

The violent paſſion of one lady for 
her Iap deg; the turning away of the 
old houſe-maid by another; a tavern- 
bill torn by the wife, and a taylor's 
by the huſband; a quarrel about the 
kiting-cruit; ſpoiling of dinners, ard 
coming in late of nights; are ſo many 
ſeveral! articles which occaſioned the re- 
probation ot ſome {cores of demandants, 
whole names are recorded in the afore- 
ſaid regiſter. 

Without enumerating other particular 

perſons, I thall content mytclf with ob- 
ſerving that the ſentence pronounced 
— one Gervaſe Poacher is, that 
* he might have had bacon to his eggs, 
© if he had rot hitherto ſcolded his wife 
* when they were over-boiled.*” And 
the depoſition againſt Dorothy Doolittle 
run, in theſe words, That ſhe had fo 
tar uſurped the dominion of the coal 
fire, (the ſtirring whereof ker huſband 
claimed to himſelf) that by her good- 
will ſhe never would ſuffer the poker 
out of her hand.” 
I and but two couples, in this firſt 
century, that were ſucceſsful : the firſt 
was a fea-captain and his wife, who 
ſince the day of their marriage had not 
ſeen one another until the day of the 
claim. The ſecond was an honeſt pair 
in the neighbourhood; the huſband was 
a man of plain good fente, and a peace- 
able temper ; the woman was dumb. 


= Mr. Wo 
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rr ͤ Ac LI8ELL. 


Juv. Sar. I. ver. 86. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS OF MY BOOK. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

Have for ſome time de ſired to appear 

in your paper, and have thercture 
choſen a day to iteal into the Spectator, 
when I take it for granted you wil not 
have many ſpare minutes for ſpecula- 
tions of your own. As I wis the other 
diy walking with an honeit country 
gentleman, he very often was expreſſing 
his aftoniſhment to ee the town {o mighti- 
ly crouded with doctors of divinity : 
upon which I told him he was very 


much miltaken if he took all thoſe gen- 


tlemen be ſaw in ſcarfs to be perſons of 


that digu y; for that a voung divine, 
after his firſt degree in the univerſity, 
viually comes hither only to ſhew him- 
it; and, on that occaſion, is apt to 
think he is but half equipped with a 
gown and caſſock for his public appear- 
ance, if he hath not the additional or- 
r.ament of x ſcarf of the firit magnitude 
to entitle him to the appellation of Dr, 
from his landlady, and the boy at 
Child's. Now fince I know that this 
piece of garniture is looked upon as 2 

mark 
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mark of vanity or affeRation, as it is 
made uſe of among fone of the little 
adventurers of the town, I ſhould 
be glad if . would give it a place 
among thoſe extravagancits zou have 
juttly expoſed in teveral of yovr papers: 
being very well aſſured that the main 
body of the cjerzy, both in the country 
and the univerũties, who vere almoſt to 
a man untainted W. it, would be very 
well pleaſed to fee this vencrable foppery 
well expoſed. When my patron did me 
the honour to take me into his family, 
(for I nuſt own myſelf of this order) 
he was pleaſed to ſay he took me as a 
friend and companion; and whether he 
looked upon the tcarf like the lace and 
ſhouider-knot of a footman, as 2x bailge 
of ſervitude and dependence, I do not 
know, but he was fo kind as to leave 
my wearing of it to my own diſcretion; 
and not having any juſt title to it from 
my degrees, I am content to be without 
the ornament. Tae privileges of our 
nobility to keep 2 certain number of 
chaplains are und-ſputed, though per- 
haps not one in ten of thoſe reverend 
ntlemen have any relation to the noble 
| their ſcaris helong to; the right 
generally of crexting all chaplains, ex- 
cept the domettic, where there is one, 
being nothing mare than the perquiſite 
of a fteward's place, who if he happens 
to outlive any conſiderable number of 
his noble makers, ſhall probably, at one 
and the ſame time, have fifty chaplains, 
all in their proper accoutrements, of his 
own creation; though, perhaps, there 
hath been neither grace nor paw ſaid 
in the family ſince the introduction of 
the firſt coronct. I am, &c. 


„A. STECTATOR, 


I With you would write a philoſophic1l 

paper about natural antipathies, with 
2 word er two concerning the ſtrength 
„t imagination. I can give you a liſt 
pon the firſt notice, of a rational China 
tup, of an egg that walks upon two legs, 
and a quart- pot that fings like a night- 
ingale. There is in my neighbourbond 
a very pretty prattling ſhoulder of veal], 
that tqualls out at the fight of a knife. 
Then, as for natwal antipathies, I 
know a general officer who was never 
conquered but by a ſmothered rabbit; 
an | a wife that domincers over her hul- 
band by the help of a breaſt of mutton. 
A. tory that 5 to myſelf on this 
lubject may be thought not unentertain- 
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ing, eſpecially wlien Laſſure you that ie 
is literally true. I had long made love 
to a lady, in the po ſeſſion of whom I 
am now the happieſt of mani.:ad, whoſe 
hand I ſhould have gained with much 
dithculty without the aſſiſtance of a cat. 
You mult know then, that my moſt dan. 
gerous rival hail fo ftrong an averſion to 
th's ſpecies, that he infallibly ſwooned 
away at the ſight of that harmleſs crea- 
ture. My friend Mrs. Lucy, her maid, 
having a greater reipect for me and my 
pu:rte than the had bo my rival, always 
took care to pin the tail of a cat under 
the gown of her mittreſs, whenever the 
knew of his coming; which had tuch an 
effect, that every time he entered the roam 
he looked more like one of the figures 
in Mrs. Simon's v-:.x-work than a de- 
firable lover. In ſhort, he grew ſick of 
her company; which the young lady 
taking notice of, (who no moze knew 
why than he did) ſhe ſent me a chal- 
lenge to meet her in Lincoln's Inn cha- 
pel, which I joyfully accepted. and ho ve, 
amongit other pleatures, the ſatist An 
of being praiſed by her for m \trata- 


gem. I am, &c. 
Tom NiMBLE. 
Faom Taz Hor. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


TEE virgins of Great Britain are 
very much obliged to you for put- 
ting them upon ſuch tedious drudgeries 
in neediework as were fit only for the 
Hilpa's and the Nilpa's that lived before 
the flood. Here is a ſtir indeed with 
your hiſtories in embroidery, your groves 
with ſhades of filk and ſtreams of mo- 
hair! I would have you to know, that 
J hope to kill a hundred lovers before 
the beſt houſewife in England can ſtitch 
out a hattic, and do not fear but to pro- 
vide boys and girls much faſter than 
you diſciples can embroider them. I 
ve birds and beaſts as well as you, 
but am centent to fancy them when they 
are really made. What do you think 
of gilt leather for furniture? There is 
your pretty hangings for a chamber; 
and what is more, cur own country 15 
the only place in Europe where work ot 
that kind is tolerably done. Without 
minding your luſty leſſons, I am this 
minute going to Paul's Church-yard to 
beſpeak a ſkreen and a ſet of hangings; 
and am reſolved to encourage the manu- 

facture of my country. Yours, 
CLEOR4-, 
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MN? DCX. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22. 


SIC, CUM TYAANSIERINT MET 
NU LILO CUM STREPITU PIES, 
PLEBEIUGS MORIAR SEN EN, 

3113 MuURs CRATES INCUBAT, 
QU!, N rer KIMIS OMNIBUEY, 


IGNOTUS KORITUR 8131. 


THUS, WH" 


L2rEXNECA, 


MY FLEETING DAY?, AT LAST» 


UNHEEDED, SILENTUEY ARE PAT, 
CALMLY 1 SHALL KEZI1GN MY BRFATH, 
IN LIFE UNKXOWS, FURGOT 1% Dr ATHS 
WHILE HE, O'ERTAKEN UNPRKEPAR 1, 


FINDS DEATH AN EVIL To 39 


AR 5 


10 DIES, TO OTHERS TCO MUCH Ken; 
A STRANGER TO HIMSELF AI. E. 


Have often wondered that the Jews 
ſhould contrive ſuch worthileſe great- 
veſs tor the Deliverer whom they cxpect- 
ed, as to drels him up in external porn 


and pageantry, and repreſent him to 
their imagination as making havock 


amongtt his creatures, and acted with 
the poor ambition of a Czar or an 
Alexander. How much more illuſtri— 
ous does he appear in his real character, 
when conlidered as the Author of uni- 
verſal benevolence among men, as re- 
fining our paſſions, exalting our nature, 
giving us valt ideas of immortality, and 
teaching us a contempt of that little 
ſhowy grandeur, wherein the Jews mae 
the glory of their Meſſiah to conſiſt 

Nothing, ſays Longinus, can be 
great, the contempt of which is Treat.” 
The poſſeſſion of wealth 2nd riches cnn - 
not give a man a title to greatneſs, be- 
cauſe it is looked upon as a greatneſs of 
mind to contemn theſe gifts of fortune, 
and to be above the deſire of them. I 
have theretore been inclined to think, 
that there are greater men who lic con- 
cealed among the ſvecies, than thoſe wlio 
come out, and draw upon themſelves 
the eyes and admiration of mankind. 
Virgil would never have been heard of, 
had not his domeſtic misfortynes driven 
him out of his obſcurity, and brought 
him to Rome. 

If we ſuppoſe that there are ſpirits or 
angels, who look into the ways of men, 
as It it is highly probable there are, both 
from reaſon and revelation; how dif- 
ferent are the notions which they enter- 
tain of us, from thoſe which we are apt 
to form of one another? Were they to 
Sive us in their catalogu: of ſuch wor- 


thicz as are now living, how fferen: 
would it be from that which any ef our 
own theres would draw up? 

Ve we dazgl-od with the fplendor of 
titlce, the oftentotion of learning, the 
noitè of victories: they, on the contrary, 
fee the piiitulonier in the cottage, who 
offeſlcs his foul in paticnee and thark- 
fulneſs, under the prettures of hut 
little minds call poverty and dittrets, 
They do not look Fer great men at the 
head of armics, Or aNong the DOI Ns of 
a court, but oſten find them ove in 
ſhades and ſilitudes, in the private 
walks and by-pail:z of ie. The even- 
ing's walk of a wii: man is more illai- 
trious in their ſight, tian the march of 
a general at the head ct a hun lred thou- 
fand men. A contemplation of God's 
works; a voluntary act of juſtice to our 
own detriment; a g-ncrous concern for 
the good of mankind; tears that are ſhed 
in ſilence for the miſery of others; a 
private defire or reſentment hroken and 
ſubdued; in ſhort, an unfcignet exeroiie 
of hum:liry, or any other virtue; are 
ſuch actions as are clorious in their 
ſight, and denamiuate men great and re- 
putable. The mot tamous ↄmong us 
are often looked upon with pity, With 
contempt, or with indignation; while 
thoſe who are meſt obſcure among ther 
own ſpecies, are regarded with leve, 
with approbation, ma clicem. 

The moral of th-: pretent iveculat: 1 
amounts to this that we ſhould not be 
led away by t cntures and applauſes 
of men, but conadder the figure that 
every perſon will make at that tune 
when Wiſdom mall be juſtified of her 
children, and notung pals for great or 
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liuftrious, which is not an ornament 
and perfection to human nature, 
The itory of Cyges, the rich Ly lian 
monarch, is a memorable int nee to ovr 
preſent purpoſe. The oracle being atk - 
ct by Gyges, who was the happieſt man, 
replcd —Agiaus, Gyges, ho expected 
to have heard himicit named on this c- 
Cum, was much furprifed, and very 
cu ns to know who this Ag as mould 
bo, Alter much enquiry, he was found 
7% be an o iceure conntryman, who em- 
pioyed all his time in cultivating a gore 
den, and a few acres of land about his 
hou!c. 
Cow.ev's agrecatle relation of this 
Rory mall clote this day s {peculation, 
Thus Azglaus (a man unknoun to men, 
Bu the ges knew, and tree! lov d lim 
then) 

Thus liv'd ctſcutely then with ut a name, 

Paghatis, now conttzn'd t eternal tame. 

Far Gvyg't, the zich king, wicked and 
rest, 

Preſum d st wite As- 10S Lelphic ſcat, 

Preſum'sd to aſk h thou, the whole 
6 worla $ eve, 

« Sec:? theu a man at hape ier is than 1?? 


The gad, whoicorn'd to flatter man, reply 

© Agi.i.o aappiecr is.“ But Gyges ery d, 

In 2 ;roud rage, * Who can that Aglaiis be“ 

* We've heard as yt of no ſuch king as he.“ 

And true it was, through the whole eart} 
around, 

IN» king of ſuch a name was to be found. 

© Is tome old hero af that name alive, 

* Who his high tace does from the gods derive? 

© Is it ſome mighty gen'ral, that has done 

Wonders in fight, and godlike honours won 

© Is it tome man of endlets wealch?” ſaid he: 

N one, none of theſe; who can this Aglaũs be? 

Atte: long ſearch, and vain enquiries pait, 

In an obſcure Arcadian vale at laſt, 

(Th' Arcadian lite has always ſhady been) 

Near Sopho's town, which he but once had 
ſeen, 

This Aglais, who monarchs envy drew, 

Whoſe happineſs the gods ſtood witneis to, 

This mighty Aglaus was lab'ring found, 

M ith his own hands, in his own little ground, 
So, gracious God, if it may lawtul be, 
Among thoſe fooliſh gods to mention thee, 

So let me act. on ſuch a private ſtage, 
The laſt dull ſcenes of my deciining age; 
After long toils and voyages in vain, 

This quiet port let my toſ. d veſſel gain; 
Of heav'nly reſt this earneſt to me lena 
Let my life flees, and learn to love her end- 
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FERFICE! SED DVRIS GENUIT TE CAUTTRUS HORRENS 
CAUCASUS, HIRCAN EQUE ADMORUNT UBRERA TIGRES. 


Vias. EN. Iv. VERs 366, 


rern tous MANY! THY PARENT WAS A RGCE, 
AND FIERCE HIACANIAN TIGERS GAVE THER SUCKe 


Am willing to poſtpone every thing, 

to do any the leatt lei vice. for the de- 
k rviag and unfortunate. Accordingly 
J have cauſed the following letter to be 
mierted in my paper the moment that it 
came to my hands, without altering one 
tictle in an account which the lady re- 
lates fo handſomely herſelf. 


MR, SPECTATC2, 

Flatter mytelt, you will not only 

pitv, but, if poiſible, redreſs a mii- 
fortune me ſelf and ſeveral others of my 
ſex lie under. I hope you will not be 
offence, nor think I mean by this to 
zuſtify my own imprudeat conduct, or 
expect you thould, Mo! I am fenfible 
how ſeverely, in ſome cf your former 
papers, v-11 have reproved perfons guilty 
of the hre mümanstrements. I was 
ace fatcen, and I way ay without 


vanity, handſome, when courted by 
falſe perjured man; who, upon promi 
of marriage, rendered me the molt un- 
happy of women. After he had deluded 
me from my parents, who were people 
of very good faſhion, in leſs than three 
months he left me. My parents would 
not ſee, nor hear from me; and had i: 
not been for a ſervant, who had lived 
in our family, I mutt certainly have pe- 
riſhed for want of bread. However, it 
pleaſed Providence, in a very ſhort time, 
to alter my miſerable condition. A gen- 
tleman ſaw me, liked me, and married 
me. My parents were reconciled; and 
I might be as happy in the change of 
my condition, oy was before miter- 
able, but for ſome things, that you hall 
know, which are inſupportable to me; 
and I am ture you have fo much honour 
and compaſſion as to let thoſe _ 
* 
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know, in ſome of vour papers, how 
much they are in the wrong. I have 
been married near five years, and do 
not know that in all that time I ever 
went abroad without ay hu{band's leave 
and approbation. I am obuged, throngh 
the importunities of ſeverai of my ra- 
tions, to go abroad ofter:r than tuts 
my temper. Then it is, I la our un- 
der inſupportable agonies. Int man, 
cr rather monſter, haunts every place t 
go to. Baſe villain! by rea/on 1 will 
not admit his nauſeous wicket tits 
and appointments, he ſtrives all the 
ways he can to ruin me. He let me 
deftitute of friend or money, nor c 1 
thought me worth enquiring after, n- 
til he unfortunately happened to dene 
in 2 front-box, ſparkling with jewel. 
Then his pathon returned. Then the 
hypocrite pretended to he a penitent. 
Then he practiſed all thoſe arts that 
helped before to undo me. I am not to 
be deceived a fecond time by him. I 
hate and abhor his odious paſſion; and 
as he plainly perceives it, either out of 
'pite or diverſion, he makes it his buſi- 
gels to expoſe me. I never fail ſezing 
him in all public company, where he 1s 
:lways molt induſtr:oufly ſpiteful. He 
ith, in ſhort, told all his acquaintance 
of our unhappy affair; they tell theirs; 
vo that it is no ſecret among his compa- 
nions, which are numerous. They, to 
whom he tells it, think they have a title 
to he very familiar. If they bow to 
ne, and I out of good manners return :t, 
then I am peſtered with treedoms that 
zre no ways agreeable to myſelf or com- 
pany, If I turn my eyes from them, 
or ſeem diſpleaſed, they four upon it, 
and whiſper the next perion; he his 
next; until I have at laſt the eyes of the 
whole company upon me. Nay, tlicy 
report abominable falſhoods, undder that 
miſtaken notion, She that will grant 
© favours to one man, Will to 2 hun- 
* dred.' I beg you will let thoſe who 
are guilty, know, how ungencrous this 
way of proceeding is. I am ſure he will 
know himſelf the perſon aimed at, and 
perhaps put a ſtop to the inſolence of 
others. Curſed is the fate of unhavpy 
women! that men may bonſt and glory 
in thoſe things, that we mult think of 
with ſhame and horror! You have the 
art of making ſuch odious cuſtoms ap- 
pear deteftable. For my ſake, and I 
am ſure, for the ſake of ſeveral others, 


who dare not ow: it, but, like me, lic 
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un er the fame misfortunes, make it 2s 
1.142003 for a man to boalt of favours, 
or cxpole Our lex, 3 It 18 to take ihe Ive 
or a hox on the ear, and not relent it. 
Yuur cuntlaut reader, and admirer, 
LEsS3IA., 


P. S. IT am the more imn=tient under 
this misfortune, having received freſh 
provoration, lat Wednesday, in the 


471 1 
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i crirely agree with the amiable and 
un lortunate Letbia, that an intult upon 
a women in her circumf ances is as in- 
ſamous in a man, as a tome behaviour 
when tlie ive or a built giv: iz which 
truth I hal beg leave of her to iliukrate 
by tie jlotovingoblervayon, 

It':s a mark of comrdice paſſively to 
forb or g an affront, the re ent- 
ing af which void lend a man into dane 
ger; it is no lels a fin of cownrilice to 


1 } 


* „ 
2fTront 2 creature this hu! 


U 
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Avent Nei. Weh r name tee 

fore this ungen nde mw mar beitore 
* ** - ? 1 : 

On Tre he! leis It ne Hat cl, 1 


ſhall not fcruple to {ve him in renin 
ior it, tho appellation of oe art, 

A man, that can to far decend from 
his dignity, as to ſtrike a lady, can never 
recover his :-putation with either a 
becauſe no provocation is thou ht trong 
enough to juſtify ſuch treatment from 
the powerful towar.!s the weak. In tic 
circumftances in which poor Leſbia is 
ſituated, the can ahpα to no man white 
loever to avenge an inſult, more grievous 
than a blow, It the could open her 
month, the baſe man knows, that a 
huiband, a brother, a generous friead, 
would die to fee her righted. 

A generous mind, however enraged 
3 an enemy, feels it's rc/entmeats 
fink and vaniſh away, when the object 
of it's wrath falls into it's power. An 
eſtranged friend, filed with j-aluuty and 
clitconte t towards a hoton acquainte 
ance, is apt to overfluw wth tencdernets 
and remorſe, when a creature that was 
once dear to him undergoes any mit- 
fortune, What name then ſhall we 
give to his ingratitude, who (forgetting 
tie favours he ſolicited with exgernets, 
and received with rapture) can infult 
the miſeries that he himſelt cauſed, and 
make fport with the pain to which he 
owes his greateſt pleaturc? There is but 
one being in the creztion wheſe province 
it is to practiſe upon the imbecillities of 
7 Mz trail 


Co 
lex 
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frail creatures, and triumph in the woes 
which his own artifices brought about; 
and we well know, thoſe who follow his 
example, will receive his reward. 
Leaving my fair correſpondent to the 
direction of her own willom and mo- 
deſty; and her enemy, and his mern - 
complices, to te compunction of tletr 
own heartc; all chuciude his paper 
with a mem tabie inſtance ofs, 


lover, vnich may ſ-rve to fheow what 
violent e: &te are wrought by the moit 
tencler pali.on, wien fourcd into hatred; 
and my deter the young awd unvwary 
from unlawtul love. The lory, or- 
ever romantic it may appear, I have 
bead affirmed for a truth. 

Not many dens ago an Tuggen 


— 


tl man, who in 4 rencountcr by mill bt 
in the ſtreets of Naar (ha the un 

tune to Kill his man, fle lilto a char cle 
perch for ſanctu nv. Leming „aint 


the dere, he wi lurpriſed to ind it 
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open, and a glimmering light in 65 
church. He hal the courage to advir- 1 


towards che eh. Hut was kerri! 
ſtartle at the fight u? woman in w! 
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MURRANXUM NIC, ATAVO3 ET AVCRUN ANTIOUA f£ONANTEM 
NOMIN A, PER RECESOUE ACTUM GENUS ONAE LATINGS, 
FRAECIPITEM Loro, ATQUE INGENTIS SURBINE SAXLI 


LXCUTIT, EFFUNDITQUE sro. 
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MURRANUS, BOASTTEXG OF BIS FLOOD, THAT SPRINGS 
FROM A LONG ROYAL RACE OF LATIAN KINGS, 

1* BY THE TROJAN FROM KIS CHARIOT TOM, 
CRUSH'D WITH THE WEIGHT OF AN UNWIELDY STONF, 


T is highly laudable to pay reſpect 

to men who are deſcended from wor- 
thy ancettors, not only out of gratitude 
to thoſe who have done good to man- 
kind, but as it is an encouragement to 
others to follow their example. But 
this is an honour to be received, not de- 
manded, by the deſcendants of great 
men; and they who are apt to remind 
us of their anceftors, oniy put us upon 
making compariſons to their own diſad- 
vantage. There is ſome pretence for 
boatting of wit, beauty, ttrength, or 
wealth, becau'e the communication of 
them may give pleaſure or profit to 
others; but we can have no merit, nor 
ought we to claim any reſpect, becauie 
our fathers acted well, whether we would 
or no. 


Thc ſollo wing letter ridicules the folly 


Davor. 


I have mentioned, in a new, and, I think, 
not d:l:zrecable light, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
ERE the genealogy of every f. 
mily preſerved, there would pre 

bahly be no man valued or defpiled 01 
account of his birth. There is 1circ! 
a beggar in the ſtreets, who would 7 
find himſelf lincally deſcended from ſoin. 
great man; nor any one of the hig 
title, who would not diſcover ferc:.! 
bale and indigent perſons among his an- 
ceſtors. It would be a pleaſant entcr- 
tainment to ſee one pedigree of men ap- 
pear together, under the ſame characte!s 
they bore when they acted their re(pect's© 
paris among the living. Suppoſe, thera- 
fore, a gentleman, full of his illuſtrous 
tanuly, ſhould, in the fame manner V. 


% 


— 


£14 makes /Eneas look over mis On ioente 
dants, tre ?:'c whole line of hi pr N 
nitors pats A review berore his eyes, 
with how many varying paihons wound 
| he bcheld ſhepherds aud ſolddiers, ſtatel- 
men and artificers, princes and beggars, 
walk in the proceiſion of five thoutand 
vears! How would his heart fink or 
nutter at the ſeveral ſportz of fortune in 
a ſcepe fo diveriitied with rags and pure 
ple, hn licritt tools and teepires, en- 
ſigns oi dignity andemblems of difgrace ; 
and how weutd his fears and aprrenen- 
ſions, his tranſports and mortiäcations, 
ſucceed one another, as the line of his 
genealogy appeared hi iz or obicure? 

In moſt of the pedigrees hung up in 
old man ſion-houſes, you ar ture to Fnd 
the firit in the catalogue a great {tate 
man, or a ſoldier with an honauraivie 
co: miſſion. The hone!t artincer that 
begot him, and all his frugal anceſtors 
before him, are torn off from tic top of 
the regler; and 'vou are 
imagine, that tie noble eum of the 
family ever had a f.ther. Were we to 
trace many boa lacs lar her back- 
wards, we ſhouid joe the; in a mob of 
tradeſmen, or a crow: of ric, wich- 
out hope ci tceing them en gg again: 
not unlike the old Appian wav, which, 
after having run many miles in length, 
loles i-lelf in a bog. 

Iluicly made a vilit to an old country 
gentleman, who is very far gone in this 
fort of tamily madneſs. I found him 
in his ſtudy peruüng an old regiſter of 
his fam iy, which he had juſt then dif- 
covered, as it was branche out in the 
form of a tres, upon a ſkin of parch- 
ment. Haring the honour to have ſome 
of his bloh in my veins, he permitted 
me to cait my eve over the boughs of 
this venerabie plant; and aikel my ad- 
vice in the reforming of tome of the ſu- 
perf! 10us branches. 

Wie maſſe t ſlightly over three or four 
of cur i nmediate forefathers, whom we 
knew by tradition, but were [con ſtop- 
pei by an alderman f London, who, I 
perceived, made my kinſman's heart go 
pit-a-pat. His confukon increaled, 
when he bund the alllerman's father to 
be a grazier; but he recovered his fright 
upon {--ing juſtice of the gzorum at the 
end of his titles. Things went on pretty 
well as we threw our eyes occaſionally 
over the tree, when unfortunately he 
perceived a merchant-taylor perched on 
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a bop oh, wh was ſaid rent, e bare 
* * . * = . 
incre: ed the eltate; he was ju“ a gceing 


to cut him off if he hw! at en Cent. 
after the name of bis lun; who was ra- 
corded to have moitgage one of ibs 
manors his honett rather ha purchale!, 
A. weaver, who was burnt for his rel: - 
gion in the reign of Queen Mary, was 
pruned away without mercy; as wis 
likcwiſe a yeoman, who dicd of a fall 
from his own cart. But creat was our 
triumph in ove of the bleod who was 
beheaded for hich treaſon: which never- 
theleſs was not a little allayed by another 
of our anceſtors who was hanged for 
ſtealing ſheep. The expeQations of my 
good couſin were wonderfully raifed by 
a match into the family of a knight, but 
uatortunate!y for us, this branch proved 
barrea: on the other hand, Margery 
the milk maid, being twined round a 
rough, it flouriſiedd ovt into fo many 
fllt, and bent with fo much fruit, 
tat tie ol gentleman was quite out of 
ce nintonance, To comtcrt me, under 
this <4:{race, he füngled out a branch 
ten times more Huitful than the other, 
lien, he told me, he Vaiucd more than 
any in the tree, and bade me be of good 
centurt, This enormous bough was 2 
graft ont of a Welſh heicels, with ſo 
many Ap's upon it, that it might have 
mace a little grove by iiſeif. From the 
trunk of the pedigree, which wiz cliefty 
compoled of labourers and ihepherela, 
aroſe a huge ſorout of farmers : this was 
branched out into yeomen, and ende 
in a ſheriff of the county, who was 
knighted for his good ſervice to the 
crown, in bringing vp an addreſs. Se- 
veral of the names that ſeemed to diſ- 
parage the family, being looked upon 
as miſtakes, were lopped off as rotten or 
withered ;z as, on the contrary, no ſmall 
number appearing without any titles, 
my coulin, to ſupply the defects of the 
manuſcript, added Eſq. at the end of 
each of them. 

This tree ſo prune, dreſſed, and cul- 
tivated, was, within a few days, tranſ- 
planted into a large ſheet of vellum, and 
placed in the great hall, where it attracts 
the veneration of his tenants every Sun- 
day morning, while they wait until his 
worſhip is ready to go to church; won- 
dering that a man, who had ſo many 
fathers before him, ſhould not he made 
a knight, or at leaſt a juſtice of the 
peace, 
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ATFECTING STUDIES CF LET5 NOISY TKA M*. 


T is reckoned a piece of ill re- ing 

for one man 15 curo!. the whole ta] 
to himſcll. For tus renſen, hace 
Keep three viiniag-days in the week, 
am content now and then to let my 
friends put in a wor, There are ſeve- 
ral advantages hereby accruipę bath to 
my readers and myfit. As fu, unn 
and morkf writers be an oprortt yt) 
of getting int) print: again, the town 
enjoys tne "2; "ures of v:riety; an ws 
ſterity will Ke the hummer £4 ihe pretend 
age, by the helo of thei: lights into pri- 
vate and dome lite. Ine benetnt I 
receive from thence, are ſuch as theſe; 
I gain more time tor future ſpeculatione; 
pick up hints which I improve for the 
public good; nie advice; redrets griey - 
ances; aadlby having cemriatlious lprces 
between the ({-veral letters that I pron, 
Furniſh out a Spectator with little labour 
and great oſtentation. 


my wot 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
I Was mightily pleaſed with your ſpe - 
culation of Fridav. Your ſeatinents 
are noble, and the whole worked up in 
ſuch a manner, as cannot but ftrike 
upon every reader. But give me leave 
to make this remark ; that while you 
write ſo pathetically on contentment, and 
a retired life, you ſoothe the paſſion of 
melancholy, and depreſs the mind from 
actions truly gloricus. Titles and ho- 
nours are the reward of virtue; we there- 
fore ought to be affected with ther: : and 
though light minds are too much puff-1 
vp with exterior pomp, vet I cannot [-e 
why it is not as truly philoſophical, to 
almire the glowing ruby, or the ſoarx- 
ling green of an emerald, as the fainter 
and leſs permanent beauties of a roſe or 
a myrtle. If there are men of extraordi- 
nary capacities who lie concealed from 
the world, I ſhould impute it to them as 
a blot in their character, did not I be- 
lieve it owing to the meanneſs of their 
fortune rather than of their ſpirit. Cow- 


ley, who tells the ſtory of Aglaus with 


Du DEN. 


Cy much phoaſur „ Mas No ſtranger {2 


Courts nor iniznttle of praiſe. 


What forall 30 to be for ver known, 
Ara make the age to com my own ? 


VW.3 the reſult of a landable ambition, 
T: was not until after frequent diſap- 
pe NN, that be termed himſelt the 
me nc Cowley ; and he praiſed fo. 
lie, win he detpaired of ſhimng in a 
cent. Tre fonl of man is an active 
eite. Ve, therefore, who with- 
cams him uit from the ſcene before he 
hz nl1yed is part, ought to be hifſed 
Git the it e, nd cannot be deemed vir- 
tions, bronife he refuſes to antwer his 
el, I mult own J am fired with an 
hone ambition to imnate every illul- 
trious example. The battics of Blen- 
heim and K im:lites have more than once 
made me wih mytelt a ſoldier. And 
when ] have feen thoſe actions fo nobly 
celchrated hy our poets, I have ſecretly 
atpired to be one of that diſtinguiſhed 
claſs, But in vain I with, in vain 1 
pant with the deſire of action. I am 
chained down in obſcurity, and the only 
plenſure I can take is in feeing fo many 
brizhter geniuſes join their friendly 
lights, to add to the ſplendour of the 
throne. Farewel then, dear Spec, and 
believe me to be with great emulation, 
and no envy, your profeſſed admirer, 
WILL HOPELESS, 


MiDDLE-TEMPLE, OCTOBER 26, 1714. 


HOUGH you have formerly mud: 
eloquence the ſubje& of one or more 

of your papers, I do not remember that 
you ever conſidered it as poſſeſſed by 2 
ſet of people, who are fo far from mak 
ing Quintilian's rules their practice, that, 
I dare ſay for them, they never heard cf 
ſuch an author, and yet are no leſs ma- 
ſters of it than Tully or Demoſthenes 
among the ancients, or whom you pleaſe 
among 
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among the moderns. The perſons I am 
ſpeaking of are our common beggars 
about this town ; and that what I fay is 
true, I appeal to any man who has a 
heart one degree ſofter than a ſtone. As 
for my part, who do not pretend to more 
humanity than my neighbours, I have 
oftentimes gone from my chambers with 
money in my pocket, and returned ro 
them not only pennyleſs, but deftitute 
of a farthing, without beſtowing ot it 
any other way than on theſe ſ-eming db- 
jects of pity. In ſhort, L have ſcen more 
eloquence in a look from one et thete 
deſpicable creatures, than in the eye of 
the faireſt ſhe I ever ſaw, yet no one a 
greater admirer of that ſex than myi-if, 
What I have to deſire of you is, to hay 
down ſome directions in order to grad 
againſt theſe powet ful orators, or c I 
know nothing to the contrary but Imuit 
myſelf be forced to leave the profeii:on 
of the law, and endeavourto get the qu i- 
cations neceſſary to that more pro alle 
one of begging. But in which focver 
of theſe two capacities I thine, I hal! 
always deſire to be your conſtant reader, 
and ever will be your molt humble er- 


vant, J. B. 


SIR, 


U PON reading a Spe d ator laſt week, 
where Mrs. Fanny Fickle fubm:t- 
ted the choice of a lover for lite to your 
deciſive determination, and imagining I 
might claim the favour of your advice in 
an affair of the like, but much more dif- 
ficult nature, I called for pen and ink, 
in order to draw the characters of ſeven 
humble fervants, whom I have equaily 
encouraged for ſome time. But, alas! 
while I was reflecting on the agreeable 
ſubject, and contriving an advantageous 
defcription of the dear perſon J was moit 
inclined to favour, I happened to look 
into my glaſs. Lhe fight of the ſmall- 
pox, out of which I am juſt recovered, 
tormented me at once with the loſs of 
my captivating arts and my captives. 
The confuſion I was in, on this unhap- 
py, unſeaſonable dilcovery, is mex- 
preſſible. Believe me, Sir, I was fo 
taken up with the thoughts of your tair 
corceſpordent's caſe, and 10 intent on 
my own deſign, that I fancied mylcit 
as triumphant in my conqueſts as ever. 
Now, Sir, finding I was incapact- 
tated to amuſe myſelf on that pleating 
tabjet, I reſolved to apply myielt ty 


you, of your caſuiſtical agent, for ad- 
vice in my preſent circumſtances. I am 
ſenſible the tincture of my (in, and the 
regularity of my features, which the 
malice of my late illneſs has altered, are 
wreceverable: yet do not deſpair, but 
that that lola, by your aſſiſtance, may 
in ſome meaſure be repairable, if you 
will pleaſe to propole a way for the re- 
ceviry of one only of my fugitives, 

One of them eis in a more particular 
manner behalden to me than the reſt; he 
for tome private reaſons being deſirous 
to be a lover incognito, always addreſſ- 
ed me with Lille, which I was fo 
careful of in my icknels, that I ſecured 
the ky of my love magiine under my 
bead, ani heoring a noife of opening 2 
Ick in my chamber, endangered my 
| te by getttuag gut of bed, to prevent, it 
1' hat been auciupcl, ihe a!lcovery of 
tit amour. 

T have formerly made uſe of all thoſe 
artifices which dur fex daily praiiſcs 
cover ours, to draw, as it were unde. 
H neil, the eves of 2 whole congrega- 
tion to my py; 1 nave taken a pride in 
the number of admirers at ny atternoon 
levec; wut am no que another (182 
ture. I tink, could I regain the at- 
tractive influence | once had, if Thada 
legion of luitors, I ſhould never be am- 
b:tious of entertaining more than one. 
I have atmoſt contratte:! an antipathy 
to the trifling diſcourſes of imnertinent 
lovers, though I mw t needs own, I kave 
thought it very cad of late, to hear gone 
tlemen, inttend of their una comp!2ie 
laaces, fall into diſpu es betore we of 
politics, or cle weary me with the te- 
dious repetition of how thanktul I onght 
to be, and ſatis fie q with my recovery 
out ct fo dangerous a diſtemper: this, 
though I am very i-ntthic of the bleſſing, 
yet I cannot but diflike, becauſe ſuch 
advice trom them rather {roms to inſult 
than comfort me, and reminds me too 
much of what I was; which melancholy 
contideration I cannot yet pertectly ture 
mount, but hope your fentiments on 
this head will make it ſupportable. 

To thew you what a value ] have for 
your dictates, thete are to certify the 
perſons concerned, that unlets one of 
them returas to bis colours, if I may fo 
C it] them now, before the winter is over, 
Ill voluntarily confine mytelf to a re- 
tirement, where I will puniſh them all 
with my needle. I will be revenged on 
them by decypheiing then on a carpet, 

humbly 
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huwnl'y bezging admittance, myſelf a dravght you like better, and it hat! 


ſcornfully refuſing it. If you difap- 


be fuithiuily pertorined, by the unter- 


prove of this, as favouring tov much of tunate 


malicc, be pleated to acquamt me with 
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81 MIHI NON ANTMO FIXUNM FJ MOTUMOQVE SEDERET), 

NE CUI ME VINCTLO VELYT FT SOCIARE JUGALY, 
POSTQUAM PRI'AUG on DECEPTAM MSIOATE FEFELLITS 
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OF KAPLESS MARKIAGE; NEVER TO BY CUKS D 


WITH SECOND LOVE, $0 F 


LAT WAS THE FIRSTS 


TO THIS ONE ERROR I MIGHT YIELD AGAIN, 


H following account hath been 
tranimitted ro me by the Jove- 
catuilt. 


MR. *PECTATOR, 
1 AVI NG in fome former paper; 

4 taken care of the two ſtates of vr- 
ginitv and marriage, and being wiil.ns 
that all people ſhould be ſerved in telt 
turn, I this day drew out my drawer of 
widows, where i met with teveral caſes, 
to each whereot I have returned ſatisfuc- 
tory anſwers by the polt, I he cales are 
as follow: 

2: Whether Amoret be bound by a 
promiſe of marriage to Philander, made 
during her huſband's life ? 

2. WhetherSemphronia, having faith - 
fully given a promiſe to two i:veral per- 
ſons during the Jaft ſickneſs of her huf- 
band, is not thereby left at liberty t9 
chuſe which of them ſhe pleaſes, or to 
reject them both for the fake of a new 
lover? 

Cleora aſks me, whether ſhe be oblig- 
ed to continue fingle according to a vow 
made to her huſband at the time of his 
preſenting her with a diamond necklace ; 
ſhe being informed by a very pretty 
young fellow of a good conſcience, that 
fuch vows are in their nature ſinful? 

Another enquires, whether the hath 
not the right of widowhocd, to diſpoſe 
of herſelf to a gentleman of great merit, 
who preſſes very hard; her huſband be- 
ing irrecoverably gone in a contump- 
tion ? 

An unreaſonable creature hath the 
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con fi ence to aſk, whether it be prope; 
for h-r to marry 2 man whe is younger 
than her elteft fon ? 

A ferunmalons weil-fpoken matron, 
who ges mea eat many god words, 
only toul wither the is not obliged 
in contcence to (ut up her two mar- 
„ alle daughters, until ſuch time 2: 
ſew 1c torte uvy difpoſel of herieit ? 

Sophronia, wit ſeems by her phraic 
and telling to be a perſon of condition, 
lens lech, that whereas ſhe hath a great 
eftate, 2nd is hut a woman, ſhe defires 
to be intorme1, whether ſhe would not 
do prudently io marry Camillus, a very 
idle tall young fellow, who hath no for- 
tune of his own, and confequently hath 
nothing eit to do hut to manage her's ? 

Betore I ſpeak ot widows, I cannot 
but ohierve one thing, which I do not 
know ho to account for; a widow is 
always more ſought after than an old 
maid or the fame age. It is common 
enough among ordinary people, for 2 
{tale virgin to ſet up a ſhop in a place 
where ſhe is not known ; where the large 
thumb-ring, ſuppoſed to be given her 
by her lutband, quickly recommends 
her to ſome wealthy neighbour, who 
takes a hiking to the jolly widow, that 
would have overlooked the venerable 
ſpinſter. 

The truth of it is, if we look into this 
ſet of women, we find, according to the 
different characters or circumſtances 
wherein they are left, that widows may 
be divided into thoſe who raiſe love, and 
thole who raile compaſſion. 1 

wt 
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But not to ramble from this ſuhject, 
there are two _ in which conſiſts 
chizfly the glory of a widow; the love 
of her deceaſed huſband, and the care of 
her children: to which may be added 2 
third ariſing out of the former, ſuch a 
2 conduct as may do honour to 
both. 

A widow poſſeſſed of all theſe three 
qualities, makes not only a virtuous but 
a ſubliime character. 

There is ſomething ſo t and fo 
generous in this ſtate of life, when it is 
accompanied with all it's virtnes, that 
it is the ſubject of one of the finett among 
our moclern tragedies in the perſon of 
Andromache, and had met with an uni- 
verſal and deſerved applauſe, when in- 
troduced upon our Engliſh tage by Mr. 
Philips. 

The moſt memorable widow in hiſ- 
tory is Queen Artemia, who not only 
erected the famous Nlauſolcum, but 
drank vp the aſhes of her dead lord: 
thereby incloung them in a noir mo- 
nument than that which ſhe had built, 
though deſervedly efteemed one of the 
wonders of architecture. | 

This lait lady feems to have had a 
Veiter title to a ſecond huſband than any 
I have read of, fince not one duſt of her 
fartt was remaining. Our modern he- 
roines might think a huſband a very 
bitter draught, and would have good 
reaſon to complain, if they might not 
accept of a ſecond partner, until they 
hd taken ſuch a troubleſome method of 
keling the memory of the firſt. 

I Hall add to theie illustrious exam 
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les out of ancient ſtory, à remarkable 
inſtance of the delicacy of our anceſtors 
in relation to the ſtate of widowhood, as 
I find it recorded in Cowell's Inter- 
preter. * At Eaſt and Weſt Enborre in 
the county of Berks, if a cuſtomary 
© tenant die, the willow thall have what 
the law calls her free-bench in all kis 
copy hold lands, dum ſola et caſta 
fſuerit; thut is, while the lives fingle 
and chaſte ; but if ſne commits incon- 
tinency, ſhe for feits her ellate: yet if 
ſhe will come into the court riding hack - 
ward upon a black ram, with his tail 
in her hand, and fav the words follow - 
ing, the ſteward is bound by the 
cuſtom to re-admit her to her free- 
bench.” 


Hee 1 am, 

Riding upon a black ram, 

Like a whore as lam; 

And for my coin: m cramtum, 

Have oſt my bizcpm boncum; 

And for my tail's g-me, 

Have done this wor diy ſhame ; 

Theretore, | prav you, Mr. Steward, let 
me have my land again. 


The like cuſtom there is in the manor 
of Torre in Devonſhire, and other parts 
of the weit. 

It is not impoſſible but I may in a 
litile time preſent you with a regiſter of 
Berkſhire ladies, and other weſtern 
dames, who rode publicly upon tnis 
occaſion; and I hope the town will 
be entertained with a cavalcade of wi - 
dows. 
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— 


QUI DEORUM 


MUNZRIBUS SAPLENTER UTT, 
DUtAMQUE CALLET PAUPERIEM PATTI, 
PEJUSQUE LETHO FLAGITIUM TIMET ; 


NON ILLE PRO CARTS AMICIS 


AUT FATRIA TIMIDUS PERIRE., 
Hos. Oo. 11. . 4+ Ven. 47. 


WHO SPEYD THETR TREASURE FREELY, AS 'TWAS CIVEN 
=Y THE LARGE BOUNTY OF INDULGENT NEAVEN; 
WHO IN A FIX'D UNALTERAELE STATE 
SMILE AT THE DOUBTFUL TIDE OF FATE, 
AND SCORN ALIKE HER FRIENDSHIP AND HER HATE! 
WHO POISON LESS THAN FAESHOOD FEAR, 
LOTH TO PURCHASE LIFE $9 DEAR 
BUT K!NDLY FOR THEIR FRIEND EMARACE COLD DEATH, 
AND SEAL THEIR COUNTRY'S LOVE WITH THEIR DEPARTING BREATT, 


T muft be owned that fear is a very 
powertul paſſion, ſince it is eſteemed 
one of the grrateſt virtues to ſubdue it. 
It being implanted in us for our pre- 
ſervation, it is no wonder that it ſticks 
cloſe to us, as long as we have any thing 
we are willing to preſerve. But as life, 
and all it's enjoyments, would be ſcarce 
worth the keeping, if we were under 2 
ry 9 dread of loſing them, it is the 
uſineſs of religion and philofophy to 
Free us from ail unneceſſary anxieties, 
and direct our fear to it's proper object. 
If we conſider the painfulne's of this 
pation, and the violent effects it pro- 
duces, we hall fee how dangerous it is 
to give way to it upon flight accaſions. 
Some have trightened themſelves into 
madneſs, others have given up their lives 
to theſe apprehenſion-. The {tory of a 
man who grew grey in the ſpace of one 
night's anxiety is very famous, 


O rex, quam nga ct, que facir una ſerem! 
A tedious night indeed, that m. kes a young 
man old! 


Theſe apprehenſions, if they proceed 
from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, are the ſail 
warnings of reaſon; and may excite our 

tv, but admit ef no remedy. When 
the hand of the Almighty is viſibly lift- 
ed againſt the impious, the heart of mor- 
tal man cannot withftand him. We 
have this puflion ſublimely reprofentecl 
in the puniſhment of the Egypt: ns, tor- 
mented with the plague of Garkneis, in 
ne apocryphal book of Wiſdom atcrib- 
ed to Solomon, 


STEPNEY. 
For when unrighteous men thought 
to oppreſs the holy nation; they be- 
ing ſhut up in their houies, the pri- 
ſoners of darkneſs, and fettered with 
the bonds of a long night, lay there 
exiled from the Eternal Providence. 
For while they ſuppoſed to lie hid in 
their ſecret ſins, they were ſcattered 
under a dark veil of forgetfulneſs, be- 
ing horribly aſtoniſhed and troubled 
with ſtrange apparitions.— For wick - 
edneſs, condemned by her own wit- 
nets, is very timorous, and being op- 
preſſed with conſcience, always fore- - 
caſteth grievous things. For fear is 
nothing elſe but a betraving of the 
ſuccours which reaſon offereth— For 
the whole world ſhineth with clear 
light, and none were hindered in their 
labour. Over them only was ſpread 
a heavy night, an image of that dark- 
neſs which ſhould afterwards receive 
them; but yet were they unto them- 
ſeives more grievous than the dak- 
nets.” 
To fear, fo juſtly gronnded, no re- 
medy can be propoted; hut a man ( 
hath no great guilt hanging upon his 
mind, who walks in the plain pl: of 
ju dice and integrity, and vet either by 
natural complexion, or confirmed pre- 
wes, or neglect of ſerious reflection, 
iutfers himtelt to be moved by this ab- 
jt and unmanly paithen) would do 
well to contier, that there is nothing 
which deterves his tear, hut that bene- 
hoont Being who is his friend, his pro- 
tector, his lather, Were this che thought 
Rrongly 
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ſtrongly fixed in the mind, what cala- 
mity would be dreadful ? what load can 
infamy lay upon us when we are ſure of 
the approbation of him who will repay 
the dilgrace of a moment with the glory 
of eternity? what ſharpneſs is there in 
pain and diſeaſes, when they only haſten 
us on to the pleaſures that will never fade? 
what ſting is in death when we are af- 
ſured that it is only the beginning of 
life? A man who lives fo, as not to fear 
to die, is inconfiftent with himſelf, if he 
delivers himſelf up to an incidental an- 


xiety. 

The intrepidity of a juſt good man is 
ſo nobly ſet forth by Horace, that it 
cannot be too often repeated. 


The man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, 

Inflexible to ill, and obſtinate!y juſt, 

May the rude rabble's inſolence deſ-:ſe, 

Their ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultuous 
cries: 

The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 

And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice de- 
ſies, 


And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles, 


Not the rough whirlwind that deforms 
Adria's black gulph, and vexes it with ſtorme, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his foul can move; 
Not the r-d arm of angry Jove, 

That flings the thunder from the ſky, 
And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly. 


Should the whole frame of nature round 
him break, 
In ruin and confuſion hvrl'd, 
He, unconcern'd would hear the mighty 


crack, 
And ſtand ſecure amid a falling world. 


The vanity of fear may be yet farther 
illuſtrated, if we refle&, 

Firſt, What we fear may not come 
to paſs. No huinan ſcheme can he fo 


accurately projected, but ſome little cir- 


cumſtance intervening may ſpoil it. He 
who directs the heart of man at his plea- 


fure, and underſtands the thoughts long 


before, may by ten theuſand accidents, 
or an immediate change in the inclina- 
tions of men, diſconcert the molt ſubtle 
project, and turn it to the benefit of his 
oven ſervants. 

In the next place we ſhould conſider, 
though the ne” pan imagine ſhou'4{ come 
to paſs, it may be much more ſupport- 
able than it appeared to be. As there 
is no proſperous ſtate of life without it's 
calamities, ſo there is no adverſity with - 
out it's benefits. Aſk the great and 
powerful, if they do not feel the pangs 
of envy and ambition. Enquire of the 
poor and needy, if they have not taſted 
the ſweets of quiet and contentment. 
Even under the pains cf body, the in- 
fidelity of friends, or the miſconſtruc- 
tions put upon our Jaudable actions, 
our minds, when for ſome time accuſ- 
tomed to theſe preſſures,* are ſenſible of 
ſecret flowings of comfort, the preſent 
reward of a pious reſignation. The 
evils of this life appear like rocks and 
precipices, rugged and harren at a diſ- 
tance, but at our nearer approach, we 
find little fruitful ſpots, and refreſhin 
ſprings, mixed with the harſhneſs 

formities of nature. 

In the liſt place, we may comfort 
ourſelves with this confideration ; that, 
as the thing feared may not reach us, 
fo we may not reach what we fear. Our 
lives may not extend to that dreadful 
2 which we have in view. He who 

nows all our failings, and will not 
ſuffer us to he tempted beyond our 
ſtrength, is often plenſed, in his tender 
ſeverity, to f{epirate the foul from it's 
body aid miſct.es together. | 

If we look forward to him for help, 
we ſhall never be iv danger of failing 
down thule precipices winch our imagi- 
nation is apt to creat”, Like thoſe who 
walk upon a hne. it we keep our eve 
fixed upon one pont, we muy ſep for- 
ward ſecurely; whereas an imprudent 
or cowardly glance on either fide will in- 


fallibly oy us. 
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QUI BELLUS HOMO EST, COTTA, PUSILLUS HOMO EST. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


MAakTIAL., EIS. X. . 1. 


A PRETTY FELLOW IS BUT HALF A MAN. 


ICERO hath ohſerved, that a jeſt 
is never uttered with a better grace, 
than when it is accompanic with a fe- 
rious countenance, When a pleaiaiit 
thought plays in the feat:. res, before it 
diſcovers elf in werds, it raiſes too 
great an exp»cration, and lofes the ad- 
vantage of giving furpriſe. Wit and 
humour arc no lels poorly recommended 
by a ievity of phraſe, ane that kind of 
language which may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Cant, Ridicule is never 
more ſtrong, than when it is concealed 
in grit. True humour lies in the 
thought, and aril's from the repreſen- 
tation of im- ges in odd circumſtances, 
and uncommon lights. A wealant 
thought ſtrikes us by the force of it's 
natural beauty; and the mirti of it is 
enerally rather palled, than heightened 
* that ridiculous phraſcology, which 
is { much in faſhion among the pre- 
tenilers to humour and plcafantry. This 
tribe of men ate like eur mountchanks ; 
they make = mana wit, by putting him 
in a fantaſtic habi:. 

Our little buricigue authors, who are 
the delight of ordinary renders, gene- 
rally abound in theſe pert phrales, which 
have in them more vivaciiy than wit. 

L lately ſaw an inttance of this kind of 
writing, waich gave me ſo lively an idea 
of it, that I could not forbear begging 
a copy of the letter from the genmleman 
who fhewed it to me. It: is written by 
a cou try wil, upon the vecafion ct che 
rejuicings on the day of the King's co- 
ronation. 


TAST Two o'croex AND A 
FROSTY MGRNING. 

DFAR JACK, 
Rave juſt left the richt worſninful 
and hs myrmmlons Huta ſwenker 
8 8 : Al 1 ae bn 1 2 6 
01 He 8 . 15 1 b p 
was prolly won dit lets I gave 
then tet p. Our Iriend tate aldcrinat 


was haif ſeas over before the bonefire was 
out. We had with us the attorney, and 
two or three other bright fellows. The 
doctor plays lealt in ſight. 

At nine o'clock in the evening we ſet 
fire t» the Whore of Babylon. The 
Devil acted his part toa miracle, He 
his made his fortune by it. We equip- 
ped the yeurg dog with a teſter a-piecc. 
Honeſt old Brown of Eng land was very 
drunk, and ſhewed his lovaity to the 
tune of a hundred rockets. The mub 
drank the King's health on their war- 
rowhon3s, in Mother Day's double. 
They whipped us lf a dozen hogt- 
heads. Poor Tom Tyler had Ike to 
have been demoliilied with the end of a 
ſtey- rocket, that fell upon the bridge of 
his note as he was drinking the king's 
health, and tpoiled his tip. The mob 
wee very loyal until about midnight, 
hen they grew a little mutinous tor 
more liquor, They had like to have 
dumtounded the juſtice; but his ci.rk 
cuine in to his aſtittance, and took them 
all down in black and white. 

When J had been huzzaed cut of my 
ſeven lenſes, I made a viſit to tlie wo- 
men, who were guzzling very comfort - 
ably, Mrs. Mayorets clipped the king's 
Englih. Clack was the word. 

forgot to tell thee, that every one 
of the pfſe had hi- hat cocked with a 
diitich; the ſenators ſent us down 2 
cargo of rihbon and metre for the occa- 
liv. h 

Sir Richard, to ſhew his zeal for the 
Protcitant religion, is at the expence of 
a tar-barrel and a ball. I pecped into 
the knight's great hall, and faw a very 
pretty evy of {pintters. My dcar rel; 
was amongit them, and amvled in + 
country dance as nctably as the belt of 
tem, 

May ail his mafeſty's 
love lun, as Well as his good 
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TORVA MIMALLONEILS IMPLERUNT COKNUA BOM B15, 
ET RAPTUM VITULO CAPUT ABLATUKA SUPERBO 

BASSAKIS, ET L.YNCEM MANAS FLEXURA CORY MRTS, 
EVION INGEMINAT: KEPAKAEILIS ADSUNAT Fc), 


Präses, S1T+»T. VER, 104 


THEIR CRCOKED HORNS THE MIMALUECNIAN CROW 

WITH BLASTS INSYIR D; AND BayLSAKIS, WHO C17 ww 

THE SCORNFUL CALF, WITH SWURD AAN D ON on, 
MADE FROM HIS NECK HIS HAUGHIY HEAD TO FLY. 

AND MANAYS, WHEN WITH IVY-BRIDLES BOUND, 

SHE LED THE S$PUTTED LYNX, THEN EVIUN RUNG AROUND, 
EVICN FROM WUOUCS AND FLUODS REPAIKING ECHOES SOUND, 


HERE are two extremes in the 
ſtile of humour, one of which 
conſiſts in the ute of that little 7 g 
phraſcology which I teck notice of 
my laſt piper; the other in the acta. 
tion of itrained and pompous exprel- 
ſions fetched from the learned languages. 
The firſt favours too much of the town; 
the other of the college. 

As nothing illuſtrates better than ex- 
ample, I ſhall here preſent my reader 
with a letter of pedantic humour, which 
was written by a voung gentleman of 
the univerſity to his friend, on the {ame 
eccaizon, and from the fame place, as 
the lively epiitle publiſhed in my latt 
Spectator, 


DEAR CHUM, 


T is now the third watch of the night, 
the greatelt part of which I have 
ſrevt round a capacious bow] of China, 
t!}2d with the choiceſt products ot both 
the Inilies. I was placed at a quadran- 
gular table, diametrically oppoſite to 
the mace» hearer. The vilage of that 
venerable herald was, according to cuſ- 
tom, moit glorioutly illuminated on this 
joy tul occaſion. The mayor and alder- 
men, thoſe pillars of cur conit:turion, 
began to totter; am if any one at * 
board could have fo far articulated, 
to have demanded mrelhg:hly a fein- 
turcement of liquor, the whole aſſembly 
had been by this tame extended under 
the table. 

The celebration of this night's ſo- 
lemnity was opened bv the ohitreperous 
joy of drummers, who, wth their march- 
ment thun ler, g Juve a Uu ul tor ch 45 — 
pcarance cf the mob under their ſeveral 
claſſes and denominauons. They were 
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quickly joined by the melod.ous clank 
of marrow-bone and cle aver, while a 
chorus cf bells fill-d up the concert. A 
pvranud of ftack-fopguts cl.ecred the 
hearts of the populucr with the prumule 
ot a blaze: the guns had no ſooner ut- 
terei the prologue, but the heavens were 
brighte! ed with arrfic ul meteors and 
ſtars of our own making; and all the 
High Street Ii. lied up trom one end to 
ancther, with a galaxy of candles. We 
collected a — tor the multitude, 
who tippled elemolynary until they grew 
excceding vociferous. There was a 
pofte- bend pontiff, with a little (warth y 
Demon at his elbew, who, by his dia- 
bolical whilpcrs and inſinuations, tempt- 
ed his holirels into the fire, and then 
loft him to ſhift for himielf. The mo- 
bile «ere very {arcattic with their clubs, 
and gave the od gentleman ſevcral 
thumps upon bis triple head- piece. Ton 
Tyler's phiz 1s tomething damaged by 
the fall of a rocket, which hath alm it 
ſpoiled the gnomon of his countenance. 
The mirth cr the commor's grew ſo very 
outrageous, that it found work for cur 
friend of the guorum, who, by the help 
ot his amanuenjis, took down all their 
names and their crimes, with a defigu 
to produce his manuicript at the next 
quarter-leftions, &c. &c. &c. 


T ſhall ſubjioin to the foregoing piece 
of a letter, the iollowing copy ot vertes 
trauſlated from an nien bout, wan 
was the Cleveland of his age, and hat 
muititudes of aimirers. he ſubiect is 
an accident that kappencd under the 
reign of Pope Loo, when a fire-wi tk, 
that had been prepared upon te Caiile 
of St. Angelo, began © | pay befcze it' 

time, 
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time, being kindled by a flaſh of light- 
ning. The author has written 2 poem 
in the ſame kind of ſtile, as that I have 
already exemplified in profe. Every line 
in it is a riddle, and the reader mult be 
force to confider it twice or thrice, be- 
fore he will know that the Cynic's tene- 
ment is a tub. and Bacchus his caſt - coat 
a hogihead, &c. 


"Twas night, and Heav'n, a Cyclops all 
the day, 

And Argus now did countleſs eyes diſplay; 
In ev'ry window Rome her joy declares, 
All bright, aad ſtudded with terreſtrial ſtars. 
A blazing chain f lights her roots entwines, 
And round her ne k the mingled luſtre ſhines; 
The Cynic's ro'ling tenement c nſpires, 
With Bacchus his caſt- coat, to feed the fires, 


The pile, ſtill big with und ſcover'd ſhows, 
The Tuſcan pile did laſt it's fre ght diſcloſe, 
Where the proud tops of Rome s new ZAEtna 

riſe, 


Whence g ants ſally, and invade the ſkies, 


W lulft n w the multitude expect the time, 
And (heir tir'd eyes thelofty mountain climb, 
As thouſand iron mouths their voices try, 
And thund-r out a dreadful harmony 
In treble notes the ſmall art I' ry plays, 
The deep mouth'd cannon bellows iu the baſs, 
Thelav'ring pile now heaves, and having giv'n 
Proofs of i.'s travail, ſighs in flames tu Heav'n. 


The clouds invelop'd Heav'n from human 
fight, 
Quene*'*'« - v':y tary, nd put out ev'ry light; 
Now real thur.der grumb'es in the ſkies, 
And in diſduinfal n.urmurs Rome defies; 
Mo: doth it's anſuer'd challenge Rome decline; 
But whilſt both parties in full conſort join, 
Wie heav'n and earth in rival peals reſound, 
The evubrtul cracks the hearer's lenie con- 
tound; 


Whether the claps of thunderbolts they hear, 

Or elſe the burſt of cannon wounds their car; 

Whether clouds rag d by ſtruggling metals 
rent. 

Or ftr»ggling clouds in Roman metals, pent, 

But, O, my Muſe, the whole adventure tell, 

As ev ry accident in order fell. 


Tall groves of trees the Haarian tow'r 

lurround, 

FiAitious trees with crown d. 

Theſe _ no ſpring, but when the bodieg 
prout 

In fire, and ſhoot their gilded bloſToms out; 

When biazing leaves appear above their head, 

And into branching flames their bodies ſpread, 

Whilſt real thunder ſplits the firmament, 

And heav'n's whole roof in one vaſt cleft is 


rent, 
The her" tongue amidft the rapture 
olls, 


Then drops, and on the airy turret falls. 

The trees now kindle, and the garland bu; ns, 

A th--uſand thunderbolts for one returns: 

Brigades of burning archers upward fly, 

Bright ſpears and ſhining ſpear-men mdunt 
on high, 

Flaſh in the clouds, and glitter in the ſky. 

A ſeven-fold ſhield of ſpheres doth heav'n 
defend, 

And back again the blunted weapons ſend; 

Unwillingly they fail, and dropping down, 


Pour out their ſouls, their ſulph' tous ſfoul:, 


and groan. 
Wich joy, great Sir, we view'd this 
pompous ſhow, 
While Heav'n, that ſat Spectator ſtill till 
now 
Itſelf turn'd actor, proud to pleaſure you; 
And io tis fit, when Leo's fires appear, 
That Heav's ittelf ſhould turn an engineer; 
Thlcfeav'n itſelf ſhould all it's wonders ſhew, 
And orbs above conſent with orbs below. 


No DCXVIII, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 


NEQUE ENIM CONCLUDERE VERSUM 


DIXERLS ESSE SATIS: NEQUE SIQUIS SCRIBAT, VV TI Nos, 
SERMONI PROPIURA, FUTES HUNC ESSE POETAM., 


Hom. SAT. Iv. I. 1. VER+ 40. 


"71s NOT ENOUGH THE MEASUR'D FEET TO CLOSE; 
Nou WILL YOU GIVE A POET'S NAME TO THOSE, 
WHOSE HUMBLE VERSE, LIKE MINE, APPROACHES PROSE, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


3 * having, in your two laſt 


Senators, given the town a couple 
ct iemuakable letters in different ſtiles; 
I t*ke tes cppotunity to uffer to you 
ſome remarks upon the epittolary way 


of wrieing in Veile. This is a Ipecies 


of poetry by itſelf; and has not ſo much 
as been hinted at in any of the arts of 
— that have ever fallen into my 
nds: neither has it in any age, or in 
any nation, been ſo much cultivated, as 

the ather ſeveral kinds of peely, 
man of genus may, it be plraſcs, _ 
dee: 


t 
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letters in verſe upon all manner of ſub- 
jets that are capable of being embel- 
liſhed with wit and language, and may 
render them new and agreeable by giv- 
ing the proper turn to them. But in 
ſpeaking, at preſent, of epiſtolary poetry, 
would be underſtood to mean only 
ſuch writings in this kind, as have been 
in uſe among the ancients, and have 
been copied from them by ſome mo- 
derns. Theſe may be reduced into two 
clafſes: in the one I ſhall range love-let- 
ters, letters of friendſhip, and letters upon 
mournful occaſions : wo other I ſhall 
fuch epiſtles in „as ma - 
— be called familiar, critica 2 
moral; to which may be added letters 
of mirth and humour. Ovid for the 
firſt, and Horace for the latter, are the 
beſt originals we have left. 

He that is ambitious of ſneceeding 
in the Ovidian way, ſhould firſt examine 
his heart well, and feel whether his paſ- 
ſions (eſpecially thoſe of the gentler 
kind) play eaſy, ſince it is not his wit, 
but the delicacy and tendernefs of his 
ſ-ntiments, that will affe& his readers. 
His verſification likewiſe ſhould be ſoft, 
and all his numbers flowing and que- 
rulous. 

The qualifications requiſite for writ- 
ing epiſtles after the model given us by 
Horace, are of a quite different nature. 
He that would excel in this kind muſt 
have a good fund of ftrong maſculine 
ſenſe: to this there muſt be joined a 
tharaugh knowledge of mankind, to- 
gether with an inſight into the buſineſs, 
and the prevailing humours of the age. 
Our author mvit have his mind well fea- 
ſoned with the finett precepts of morali- 
ty, and be filled with nice reflections 
upon the bright and dark fides of hu- 
man life; he muſt be maſter of refined 
rallery, and underſtand the delicacies, 
as well as the abſurdities of converſa- 
ton. He muſt have a lively turn of 
wit, with an eaſy and conciſe manner of 
expreſſion: every thing he ſays, muſt be 
in a tree and difengaged manner. He 
matt be guilty of nothing that betrays 
the air of a recluſe, but app-ar a man of 
the world throughout. His illuttratzons, 
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his compariſons, and the greateſt paris 
of his images mult be drawn trom com- 
mon life. Strokes of ſatire and criti- 
ciſm, as well as panegyric, judiciouſly 
thrown in (and as it were by the bye) 
give a wonderful life and ornament to 
compoſitions of this kind. But let our 
poet, while he writes epiſtles, though 
never fo familiar, ſtill remember that he 
writes in verſe, and muſt for that reaſon 
have a more than ordinary care not to 
fall into proſe, and a vulgar diftion, ex- 
cepting where the nature and humour of 
the thing does neceſſarily require it. In 
this point Horace hath been — by 
fome critics to be ſometimes careleſs, as 
well as too negligent of his verſiſication; 
of which he ſeems to have been ſenſible 
himſelf. | 

All I have to add is, that both theſe 
manners of writing may be made as en- 
tertaining, in their way, as any other 
ſpecies of poetry, if undertaken by per- 
ſons duly qualified; and the latter fort 
may be managed fo as to become in 2 
peculiar manner inſtructive. I am, &c. 


I ſhall add an obſervation or two te 
the remarks of my ingenious correſpon- 
dent; and, in the firſt place, take no- 
tice, that fubjefts of the moſt ſublime 
nature are often treated in the epiſtolary 
way with advantage, as in the famous 
epiſtle of Horace to Auguitus. The 
poet ſurpriſes us with his pomp, and 
ſeems rather betrayed into his ſubject, 
than to have aimed at it by defign. He 
appears, like the viſit of a king incog- 
nito, with a mixture of familiarity and 
grandeur. In works of this kind, when 
the dignity of the ſubject hurries the 
poet into deſcriptions and ſentiments, 
ſeemingly unpremeditated, bv à fort of 
inſpiration; it is ufual for him to recol- 
lect himſelf, and fall back gracetuily into 
the natural ſtile of a letter. 

I might here mention an epiftolary 
poem, juſt publiſhed by Mr. Euſcden on 
the king's acceſſion to the throne: where- 
in, among many other noble and beauti- 
ful ſtrokes of poetry, his reader may fee 
this rule very happily obſerved. 


| 
| 
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Noe DCZIX. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 


DURA 


EXERCE IMPERTA, ET RAMOS COMPESCE FLUENTES., 


ViaG. GzokG.1t. VER» 309. 


EXERT A RIGOROUS SWAY, 


AND LOT THE TCO LUXURIANT BOUGHS AWAY. 


Have often thought, that if the ſe- 
veral letters which are written to me 
ui-ler the charatter of Spectator, and 
which I have not mate uſe or, were 
ubliſhed in a volume, they would not 
be an unentertaining colle ion. The 
vuricty of the ſubject s. ſtiles, ſentiments, 
and informations, which are traninit- 
ted to me, wou lead a very curious, 
or very idle reader, inſenſibly along, 
turougu a great many pages. I know 
ſome authors who would pick up a ſe- 
cret hiftory out of ſuch mate ials, and 
make a bookicller an aiderman by the 
copy. I ſhail therefore carctally pre- 
terve the original papers in a room fet 
apart tor that purpoſe, to the end that 
they may be of {ervice to poſterity; but 
mn ul at preſent content myſelt with own- 
ing the — of ſevcral letters, lately 
come to my hands, the authors whereof 
are impatient for an anſwer. 

Charitla, whole letter is dated from 
Cornhill, deſires to be eaſed in ſome 
ſcruples relating to the ſkill of aſtrolo- 
gers. * Referred to the dumb man tor 
* an anſwer.” 

J. C. who 4 a love caſe, as he 
calis it, to the love-caſuiſt, is hereby 
defired to ſpeak of it to the miniitey of 
the parith; it being a caſe of conſcience. 

The poor young lady, whole letter is 
dated October 26, who complains of a 
harth guardian, and an unkind brother, 
can only have my good wiſhes, unicls 
ſhe pleates to be more particular, 

he petition of a certain gentleman, 
whole name I have forgot, famous for 
renewing the curls of decayed periwigs, 
is referred to © the cenfor of ſmail wares.” 

The remonſtrance of T. C. againit 
the profanation cf the Sabbath by bar- 
bers, ſhoe-cleaners, &c. had better be 
offered to © the ſociety of retormers.” 

A learned and laborious treatite upon 
the art of fencing, * returned to the au- 
© thor,” 


To the gentleman of Oxforil, whe 
deſires me to infert a copy of Latin 
verſes, which were denied a place in the 
univertity hooks, Anſwer. Nonum pre- 
matur ia annum. 

To my learned correſpondent who 
writes again!t maſters gowns, and poke 
ſleeves, with a word in defence of large 
ſcarves. Anſwer. *© I refolve not to 
* raiſe animoſities amongſt the clergy.” 

To the lady who writes with rage 
againſt one of her own ſex, upon the 
account of party warmth. Anſwer. *}: 
not the la. ly ſhe writes againſt recko::- 
ei handfame?” 

I deſire Tom Truelove (who ſends 
me à lonnet upon his miſtreſs, with a 
deſire to print it immediately) to con- 
ſuler, that it is long fince I was in 
love. 

I hall anſwer a very profound letter 
from my old friend the upholtterer, who 
is ſtill inquifative whether the King of 
Sweden be living or dead, by whiſper- 
ing him in the ear, that I believe he is 
alive.“ 

Let Mr. Dapperwit eonſider, What 
is that long ſtory of the cuckoldom ta 
5. nr” 

At the earneſt defire of Monimia's 
lover, who declares himſelf very peni- 
tent, he is recorded in my paper by th: 
name of The faithful Cattalio.” 

The petition of Charles Cockſure, 
which the petitioner ſt. les very reaion - 
© able'—* rejected. 

The memorial of Philander, which 
he defires may he diſpatched out cf 
hand, * poltponed.* 

I defire S. R. not to repeat the ex- 
preſſion © under the ſun” ſo ofien in his 
next letter. 

The letter of P. S. who defires eithc: 
to have it printed entire, or committed 
to the flames.” Not to be priated en- 
© tirg,* 


Ne 
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No DCXX. MONDAY, NOVEMBER rs. 


HIC VIR, HIC EST, TIBI QUEM PROMITTI SEPIUS AUDIS, 


Virs, EX. vi. vet. 79t. 


REHOLD THE PROMIS'D CHIEF! 


AVING lately preſented my reader 

with a copy ot verſes full of the 

taltie ſublime, 1 ſhall here communicate 

to him an excellent {pecimen of the true: 

though it hach not been yet publiſ:ed, 

the jucicious reader will readily diſcern 

it to be the work of a maſter: and if he 

hath read that noble pom on The Pro- 

ſpect ot Peace, he will not be at leſs 
to gueſ at the author. 


Tit ROTAL PROGRESS, 


WHEN Brunſwick fr appear d, cach 
honeſt heat, 

Intent on verſe andain'd the rules of ar' ; 

For him the ſongſiters, in unm-aſur'! og-*, 

Debas d Alcives, and dethron d the god, 

In golden chains the Kings of India led. 

Or rent the turban from the iultan's d, 

One, in old tables, and the Pagan firain, 

With nymphs and tritons, watts im 6 cr 
tne main; 

Another draws fierce Lucifer in arm, 

And fills th infernal region with alarms; 

A third awakes ſome Druid, to toretel 

Each future triumph trom his dreary cell, 

Exploded ftanci-s! that in vain deceive, 

While the mind naulſcates what ſhe can't 
beli-ve. 

My muſe th' capected hero ſhall purſue 

From clime to clime, and keep him {till in 
view: 

His ſhining march deſcribe in faithful lays, 

Content to paint him, nor preſume to praiſe; 

Their charms, if charms they have, the 
truth ſupplies, 

And from th. theme un'abour'd beauties rife, 


By longing nations for the throne deſign'd, 
Andcall' tv guard the rights of hu 1an-kind; 
With {ccret grief his odlike ſoul remines, 
And B:itain s crown with joyleſs luſtre ſhines, 
While p1:7ers and tears his deftin'd pr greſs 
| ſtay, 

And crowds of mourners choak their ſoy*- 

rr1gn's way. 

Not ſo he march'd, when ho. tile ſquadrons 
ſtood, 

In ſcenes or death, and fir d his generous οο,; 

When his hot chu ſer paw'd th? Hungarian 
plain, 

And averſe lei ns ſtood the ſhock in vain, 

Hi frcat ers paſt, the Belgian bounds he views, 

And erols the level ficlus his march purſues. 


Here pleas'd the land of freedom to ſurvey, 
He greatly ſcorng the thirſt of boundleſs Way. 
Oer the thin 1 il, with filnet joy, he ſyies 
Tranipianted woods, and burrow'd verdure 
rite; 
Where «very meadow won with toil and blood, 
From haughty tvrants, ard the r-ging flaoa, 
With truits and flowers the careful hind ſup- 
ples, 
And eloti es the marſhes in a rich diſgulie. 
Such weain for frugal hands Goth Heay'n 
d-crets 
And ſuch thy giſts, celeſtial Liberty! 
Through ſtately towns, and many a fertile 
denn, 
T! e pomp 1<vances to the neighbouring mains 
W nole nations eroud around with joy ful cries, 
Aud view the Hero with intatiat? eyes. 
In Hog2's towers he walt till eaſtern gal ea 
Propitons tf: tofwell the Bri ich foils. 
I iiherthÞ fim »0t England's hon arch brings 
Ihe vows 234 endhlips ef the neighb'ring 
kings; 
Mature in wiſdom his extenſive mind 
Take: i: the b edged int'refts of mankind, 
The world's great patriot. Calm thy anxious 
breaſt; 
Secure in him, O Europe, take thy reſt 
Henceto: ti thy Kingdoms ſhall remain con- 
iin d 
By recks or ſtreams, the mounds which 
Hceav'n detign'd; 
The Alps their new-mace monarch ſha!l re- 
train, 
Nor ſhall thy hiils, Pirene, riſe in vain. 
But ſ-e! to Bii-ain's iſle the ſquadron ſtand, 
And .eave the ſinking towers, and leſſening 
land. 
The ro al bark b-urids o'er the floating pla in, 
Breaks through the billows, and divides the 


mein. 
O'er the vaſt deep, great monarch, dart thine 
eyes, 5 


A wa; ſpect hounded by the ſkiess 
Ten thoutana veſicls, tom ten thouſand 


hes, 

. 62 .* » 

Bring gums and gold, and either India's ſtores; 
Behold the tributes haſtening to thy throne, 
And ſee the wide horizon ail thy own. 

Still is itthine; tho' now the cheartul crew 
Hi, Albion's el H, juſt white ning to the views 
Before the wind with faelling fais tary rice, 
Till Thames receives them in his open ingtide. 


bel By Mr. Tickel. 
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The morarch hears the thundering peals 
around, 

From trembling woods and echoing hills re- 
boundz 

Nor miſſis yet, amid the deafening train, 

The roarings of the hoarſe reſ-unaing main. 


As in the flood he ils, from either fide, 
He views his kingdom in it's rural price; 
A various ſc:ne the wide ſpread land p yields, 
O er rich incluſu es nd Izuriant files: 

A lowing herd each fertile pattare fiils, 

And Gittant flocks ſtray o'er a thouſand hil's, 

Fir Greenwic! nia in woods w. th ne del ght, 

(Shade above thade) now riſes to the fight; 

His woods ordain'd to viſit every ſhore, 

And guard the iſland which they gr.c'd be- 
tore. 


The ſun now rolling down the wrflern ways 
A bias of fires renvas the fading d 75 
Unnumbei d barks the regal barge infold, 
Brigtrening the twilight with it's beam gold; 
L- is thick the finny thoals, a countleſs try, 
B. fore the whale cr kingly dolphin fly; 
In one vaſt ſhout he ſeeks the crouded ſtrand, 
And in a peal of thunder gains the land. 


Welcome, great ſhanger, to our longing 

eyes — 

© Oh! king defir'd,” adopted Albion cries. 

For thee the caſt breath d out a profp'rous 
© breeze, 

* Bright were the ſuns, and gently ſwell d 
* the ſeas, 

Thy prefence did each doubtful heart com- 
© poſe, 

And {aQtivns wonder'd that they once were 
© foes; 

6 e oy ful day they loſt each hoſtile name, 
The fame th -Dexy aſpect, and their voice the 


So two fair twins whoſe features were de- 
6gn'd 
At one ſoft moment in the mother's mind, 
Show each the other with reflected grace, 
And the fame beauties bloom in either ce; 
The puaz ed ſtrangers which is which inquire; 
De lufion gratetul to the (miling ſi e. 


From that f. ir“ hill, where hoary ſages 
boaſt 
To name the ſtars, and count the heav'niy 


it, 


By the next dawn doth great Augufta rife, 

Proud town! the nobleſt ſcene beneath the 
ſkies. 

Oer Thames her th ouſand ſpires their luſtre 
ſhed, 

An4 3 vaſt navy hides his ample bed, 

A floating for-it. From tne &ftant ſtrand 

A hne of golden cars ftrikes oer the land: 

Britannia's p-ers in pomp and rich arr-y, 

Bytort their king, triumphant led the way, 

Far as the eye can reach, th» ga dy train, 


A bright proceſſion, ſhines along the pla n. 


So haply through the heav'n's wide path. 
lets ways 
A comet draws a long extended blaze; 
From eaſt to welt burns through th' ethereal 
trams, 
And ha!f heav'n's convex glitters with the 
fame. 


Now to the regal towers ſecurely brought, 
He plans Brit ann: a's glories in his thought, 
Reſumes the delegated pow r he gave, 
Rewards the faichful, and teſtotes the brave. 
W hum {hail the muſe from out the ſhining 

throng 
Select, to heighten and adora her ſong? 
Thee, Halitax. To thy capaciovs mind, 
O 749 2pprov d, s Britain's wealth conſigu d. 
Her coin (while Naflau fought) debas d and 

rucc, 
By thee in beauty and in truth renew'd, 
An arduous work again hy charge we ſec, 
And thy own Cart once more returns to thee, 
O! torm'd in every ſcene to awe and pleaſe, 
Mix wit with pomp, and dignity with eaſe; 
Tho' ca!l'd to ſhine aloft, thou wilt nat ſcorn 
To ſmile on arts thyſelf did once adorn: 
Fur h thy name ſucceeding time ſhall p aile, 
And envy leſs thy garter, than thy bays. 


The muſe, it fir'd with thy enlivening 

beams, 

Pe hays ſhill aim at more exalted themes, 

Record our mona ch in a nob er ſtrain, 

And ſiag the op' ning wonders of his reign 

Beighe Carolina's henv nly deauties trace, 

Her valiant Conſort, ard his blooming rice. 

A train of kings their fruitful love ſupplies, 

A glorious ſcene to Albion's raviſh'd cy:s; 

Who ſees by Brunſwick's hand her ſceptie 
tway'd, 

And through his line from age to age con- 
vey id. 


® Flamſtead- houſe. 
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No DCXXI. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER x7. 


POSTQUAM SE LUMINE PURO 


IMPLEVIT, *TELLASQUE VAGAS MIRATUR FT ASTRA 
FIXA PO!.13, VIDIT QUANTA SUR NOCTE JACERET 


NOSTRA DIES, RISITQUE SUL i CDIBRIA 


LuCAN, Lt. 1x. VER. It. 


Now TO THE BLEST ABODE, WITH WONDER FILL'D, 


THE ST oY 


AND MOVING PLANETS HE EHELD; 


SURVEY D OUR DUSEKY, FAINT, IMPERFECT DAY, 


THEN LOGKING DOWN ON THE SUN'S FEEBLE RAY, 8 


AND UNDER WHAT A CLOUD UF NIGHT WE LAY. 


HE following letter having in it 
tome obtervations out of the com- 
mon road, I mall make it the entertain- 
ment of this day. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

1 2 HE common topics againſt the pride 
of man, which are lahoured by flo- 

rid and declamatory writers, are taken 
from the baſenels of his original, the 
imperfections of his nature, or the thort 


duration of thoſe gouds in which he 


makes his beat. Though it be true 
that we can have nothing in us that 
ought to raiſe our vanity, yet a con- 
ſciouſneſs of our own merit may be 
ſometimes laudable. The foily there- 
fore lies here; we are apt to pride our- 
ſelves in worthleſs or perhaps ſhameful 
things; and on the other hand, count 
that diſgraceful which is our truel: glory. 

Hence it is, that the lovers of praile 
take wrong meaſures toattain it. Wouid 
a vain man conſult his own heart, he 
would find that if others knew his weak · 
neiſes as well as he himſelf duth, he 
could not have the impudence to expect 
the prhlic eſteem. Pride theretore flows 
trom want of reflection, and ignorance 
of ourielves. Knowledge and humility 
come upon us together. 

The proper way to make an eſtimate 
of our ielves, is to con ſider ſeriouſly what 
it is we value or deſpiſe in others. A 
man who boaſts of the goods of fortune, 
a guy drels, or a new title, is generally 
the mark of ridicule, We ought there- 
fore not to admire in ourſelves, what 
we are fo ready to laugh at in other 
men. 

Much leſs can we with reaſon pride 
curſelves in thoſe things, which at ſome 
time of our life we ſhall certainly de- 


Rowe. 


ſpiſe. And yet, if we will give our- 
ſelves the trouble of looking backward 
and turward on the ſeveral changes 
which we have already undergone and 
her. after mult try, we Hall find that the 
greater degrees of our knowledge and 
willom ſerve only to ſhew us our own 
imperfections. 

As we riſe from childhood to youth, 
we look with contempt on the toys and 
trifles which our hearts have hitherto 
been ſet upon. When we advance to 
manhood, we are held wiſe in propor- 
tion to our ſhame and regret for the raſh- 
neſs and extravagance of youth. Old 
age fiils us with mortifying reflections 
upon a life miſ- ſpent in the purſuit of 
anxious wealth or uncertain honour, 
Agreeable to this gradation of thought 
in this life, it may be reaſonably ſup- 
poſed, that in a future ſtate, the wiſ- 
dom, the experience, and the maxims of 
old age, will be looked upon by a ſepa- 
rate ſpirit in much the ſame light as an 
ancient man now ſees the little follies 
and toyings of infants. The pomps, 
the honours, the policies, and arts of 


mortal men, will be thought as trifling 


as hobby-horſes, mock-battles, or any 
other ſports that now emyloy all the 
cunning, and ſtrength, and ambition of 
rational beings from four years old to 
nine or ten. 

If the notion of a gradual riſe in he- 
ings from the meaneſt to the moſt high, 
be not a vain imagination, it is not im- 
probable that an angel looks down upon 
a man, as a man duth upon a creature 
which approaches the nearelt to the ra- 
tional nature. By the ſame rule, if I 
may indulge my fancy in this particu- 
lar, a ſuperior brute looks with a kind 
of pride on one of, an inferior ſpecies. 
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If they could reflect, we might imagine 
from the geſtures of ſome ot them that 
they think theniſelves the ſovereigns of 
the world, and that all things were made 
for them. Such a thought would not 
be more abſurd in brute creatures, than 
one which men are apt to entertain, 
namely, that ail the ſtars in the firma- 
ment were created only to pleaſe their 
£45 2nd amule their imaginations. Mir. 
Pryden, in his fable of the Cock and 
the Fox, makes a ſpecch for his hero the 


cock, which is a pretty inſtance for this 
pur pole, 
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Then turning, ſaid to Partlet=* See, my dear, 

How laviſh nature hath adorn'd the year; 

How the pale primroſe and the violet ſpring, 

And birds etliy their throats, diſus'd ts 
fing: 

© All theſe are our's, and I with pleaſure fee 

Mn firuttirg on two legs, and aping me.“ 


Vat! would obſerve from the whole 
is this, that we ought to value ourſelves 
upon thoſe things only which tuper;or 
beings think valuable, ſince that is tha 
only way fer us not to link in our own 
eſteem hereaiter. 


Ne DCXX&!I. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 


FALLENTIS SEMITA VITAE. 


Hor. Ep. xvIII. . I. VER» 1C% 


an——_— A PIYAT! QUIT, WHICH BETRAYS 
ITSELF TO EASE, AND CHEATS AWAY THE DAYS». Poot v. 


wrt SPECTATOR, 


| a fermer ſpeculation you have ob- 
terveil, that true greatne!s doth not 
conſiſt in that pomp and noiſe wherein 
te generality of mankind are apt to 
place it. You have there taken notice, 
that virtue in obſcurity often appears 
more illuſtrious in the eve of ſoperior 
beings, than ail that paſſes for grandeur 
and magnificence among men. 

When we look back upan the hiſtory 


of thoſe who have borne the parts of 


kings, ſtateſmen, or command-rs, they 
appear to us ſtripped of thoſe outhde 
ernaments that dazzled their contem- 
poraries; and we regard their her ſons as 
great or little, in proportion to the emi- 
nence cf their virtues or vices. The 
wile fayings, generous ſentiments, or 
diſintereſted conduct of a philotopher 
under mean circumſtances of life, ſet 
him higher in our eſteem than the mighty 
potentaies of the earth, when we view 
them both through the long proſpeR cf 
many ages. Were the memoirs of an 
obſcure man, who lived up to the dig- 
nity of his nature, and according to the 
rules of virtue, to be laid before us, 
we thould find nothing in tuck a cha- 
rater which might not ſet him on a 
level with men of the highett it .vons, 

ne iliowing extract out of the private 
papers of an honeſt country gentleman 
will ſet this matter in a clear light. 
Yonr reader will perhaps cournceive a 
greater idea of him from thee altivns 


done in {ccret, and without a witneſs, 
than of thoſe which have draven upon 
them the aumiration of mult. tudes. 
MEMOIRS. 

© In my twent y-{econt! year I found 
© a violent affe gion for my coutn 
© Charles's wife growing upon me, 
© where I was in danger of ſuccecd- 
© ing, if I had not upon that account 
begun my travels into foreign coun- 
tries. 
* A little after my return to Eng- 
land, at a pr.vate mecting with my 
uncle Francis, I refuled the offer of 
his eſtate, and prevailed upon him not 
to diſinherit his fon Ned. 
© Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, 
© left he ſhould think hardly of his de- 
* ceaſed father; though he continues to 
© ſpe:k ill of me for this very reaſon. 
© Preventcd a ſcandalous law- ſuit be- 
twixt my nephew Harry and his mo- 
ther, by allowing her underhand, out 
of my own pocket, ſo much moncy 
yearly as the diſpute was about. 
* Procured a henefice for a young 
divine, who is ſiſter's fon to the good 
man who was my tutor, and hath 
been dead twenty years, 
Gave ten pounds to poor Mrs, —, 
my friend H 's widow. 


Mm. To reirench one diſh at my 
table. until T have fetched it up again. 
* Mem. Ta repair my houfe and fin:th 
mV gardens 1 order to employ pour 
People alter warvert tune. 

Ordered 
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© Ordered John to let out Goodman 
D——"$ ſheep that were pounded, by 
night; but not to let his fellow-ſcr- 
© vants know it. 

© Prevailed upon M. T. EY. not to 
© take the law of the farmer's fon for 
* ſhooting a partridge, and to give tim 
© his gun again. 

Paid the apothecary for curing an 
© oli woman that conteſſed herſelf a 
witch. 

Gave awav my favourite dog for 
e biting a b. ggar. | 

© Made the miniſter of the pariſh an.! 
© a whiz juſtice of one mind, by put- 
© ting then to explain their notions 10 
© ove mother. 

* Mem, To turn off Peter for ſlioot- 


© ing a doe while ſhe was eating acorns 


* out of his hand. 


When my neighbour John, who 
© hath often iniured me, comes to make 
© his requeſt to-morrow: 

* Mem. I hve forgiven him. 

* Loid up my chariot, and fold my 
© horſes to relieve the poor in a ſcarcity 
of corn. 

* In the ſame year remitted to my 
tenants a fifth part of their rents. 
AST was airing to-day, I fell into 
a thought that warmed my heart, and 
mall, I hope, be the better for it as 
© long as IL hve, 

* Mem. To charge my ſon in pri- 
vate to erect no monument for me z 
put not to put this in wy laſt will.“ 


Ne DCXXII. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 


SED MIHI VEL TFLLUS OPTF%! PRIVS 191A DEHISCAT, 

VEL PATER OMNIPOTENS ADIGAT ME FUCLMINE AD UMBRAS, 
PALLENTES UMBRAS FREBI NOCTEMQUE PROFUNXDAM, 
ANTE, PUDOR, QUAM TE VIGLEM, AUT TUA JURA RESOLVAM-. 
IE MEOS, PRIMUS QUT ME SIBT JUNXIT, Aus 
ABSTULIT: ILLE HABEAT SECUM SERVE TQUE 5EPULCHRO. 


Vi«G. EX. Iv. VER 24+ 


BUT FIRST LET YAWNING EARTH A PASSAGE REXD, 
AND LET ME TARO THE DARK ABYSS DESCEND; 

FIRST LET AVENGING JIVE, WITH FLAMES FRUM HIGH, 
DRIVE DOWN THIS BDY TO THE NETHER SKY, 

COM DEMN D WITH GHOSTS IN ENDLESS NIGHT TO TIE; 
Brok I BREAK THE PLIGHTED FAITH I GAVE: 

NO; HE WHO HAD MY VOWS, SHALL EVFR HAVE; 

rok WHOM I LOV D CN EARTH, I WORSHIP IN THE GRAVE, 


Am obliged to my friend, the love- 
caſuiſt, for the following curious 
piece of antiquity, which I ſhali com- 
municate to the public in his own words, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

OU may remember, that I lately 

tra mitted to you an account of 
an ancient cuſtom, in the manors of Eait 
and Weſt Enborne, in the county of 
Berks, and eiſewhere. It a cuitomary 
© tenant die, the widow ſhall have what 
© the law calls her Free-bench, in all 
© his copy hold lands, dum folg et caſta 
* fucrit,thatis, while me lives ſingie and 
© chaitc; but if me commits inconti- 
© nency, ſhe for{-its her citate; vet if 
© the will come into the court ribvg 
£ backward upon a back ram, with his 
© tail in her hand, an-! fay the words 
* foilowing, the Reward is bound by 


De vox. 


5 the cuſtom to re- admit her to her free - 
© bench. 


Here I am, 

Riding upon a black ram, 
Like a whore as | am, 

Ad for my crincum c ancum, 
Have loſt my binc::m bancum; 
And, fer my tail's game, 
Have done this worldly thame. 


let me have my land again.” 


After having informed you that mæ 


Lord Coke oblerves, that this is the 
moſt frail and ſlippery tenure of any 
in Engianl, I hail tell vou, ſince the 
writing of that letter, I have, according 
to my promiſe, been at great pains in 
ſearching cut the records of the black 
ram; and have at la!t met with the pro- 
ceedings of the court-baron, held 1 
t 


Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, 
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that behalf, for the ſpace of a whole 
Ey. The record fiith, that a tri 
inquiſition having been male into the 
night of the tenants ty their ſeveral 
eitates, by the cratty old ſteward, he 
found that many of the lan'is of the 
manor were, by default of the ſeveral 
widows, forfeited to the lord, and ac- 
eordingly would have entered on the 
emiſes: up en which the good women 
need th: benefit of the ram.“ 
The ſteward, after having peruſed their 
ſeveral piers, aiour nen the court to 
Barnaby bright, that they might have 


82 before them. 

court being ſet, and filed with 
a great concourſe of peoples who came 
from all parts to fee the folemnity, the 
firſt who entered was the widow Front- 
by, who made her appearance in the laſt 
year's cavalcade. T he regiſter obſerves, 
that finding it an caſy pad - ram, and 
foreſecing that ſhe might have further 
occaſion for it, ſhe purchaſed it ot the 
ſewar'l, 

Mrs. Sarah Dainty, reli&t of Mr. 
John Daintv, who was the greateſt prude 
of the pariſh, came next in the procel- 
fron. Sie ar firſt male ſome difficulty 
of taking the tail in her hand; and was 

lerved, in pronouncing the form of 
penince, to toiten the two moſt empha- 
tical words into cliacum clancum: but 
the ſteward rock care to make her 
ten plain Engliſh, before he would 
Kt her have her land again. 

The third widow that was brought to 
this worldly ſhame, being mounted upon 
2 vic1o0s ram, had the misfortune to be 
tho n by him; upon which ſhe hoped 
to he excuſed from going through the 
reit of the ceremony: but the fteward 
being well verſed in the law, obſerved 
very witely upon this occaſion, that the 
tweaking of the ruhe does not hinder 
te *xcculion of the criminal. 

Pie tonth lady upon record was the 
Ole, a farmnons coquette, who 
ue! kept haif a ſcore voung fellows off 
on for the ſpace of two years; but 
having bern more wn to her carter 

ohn, ihe was introduced with the huz- 
r OF all her lovers about ner. 


Mrs. Sable appearing in her weed, 
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which were very new and ſreſh, and of 
the ſame c2ionr with, her Whizuſical pal. 
frey, vide a very decent fi,ure in the 
ſolemnity. 

Another, who had been ſummoned to 
make her appearance, was excuſad by 
the iteward, as well knowing in his 
heart that the goo! ſquire hinſe!f had 
qualifed her for the ra. 

Mrs. Quick having nothing to object 
againſt the indir n, pleated be; teily, 
But it was remembered that ſhe male 
the ſame excuie the year before, Upon 
which the ſteward obſerved, that ſhe 
might ſo contrive it, as never to do the 
ſervice of the manor, 

The widow Fidget being cite into 
court, infiited that ſhe had d. ne no more 
fince the death of her huſb nd, than 
what ſhe vied to do in his life-time; and 
withal deſired Mr. Steward to conſider 
his own wife's ce if he ſhould chance 
to die before her. 

The next in order was a dowager of 
a very corpulent make, who would have 
been excuied as not finding any ram 
that was able to carry he: ; upon which 
the ſteward commuted her puniſhment, 
and ordered her to make her entry upon 
a black ox. 

The widow Maſkwell, a woman who 
had long lived with a moſt unblemiſhed 
character, having turned off her old 
chamberma:d in a pet, was by that re- 
vengeful creature brought in upon the 
black ram nine times the ſame day. 

Several widows of the neighbour- 
hood, being brought upon their trial, 
ſhewed that they did not hold of the 
manor, and were diſcharged accord- 
ingly. 

A pretty young creature who cloſed 
the proceſſion came ambling in, with fa 
bewitching an air, that the ſtzward was 
obſerved to calt z ſheep's eye upon her, 
and married her within a month after 
the death of his wife. 

N. B. Mrs. 'Fouchwood appeared, 
according to ſummons, but had nothing 
laid to her charge; having lived irre- 
p:0:chable ſince the deceate of her huſ- 
bann, who left her a widow in the ſixty- 
ninth of her ge. 

he * I am, Sir, &c, 
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Ne DCXXIV. WEDNEZDAY, NOVEMBER 24- 


AUDIRF, ATQUE TOGAM JUREO COMPONERE, QUISQUIS 
AMBITIONE MAL, AUT ARGENT? PALLET AMORE, 


QUISQCIS LUXURIA 


Hon. SAT. II. t. 2. YER. 77. 


$IT STILL, AND HEAR, THOSF WHOM PRCUD THOUGHTS DOSWELL, 
THOSE THAT LOOK PALF BY LUVING COLIN TOU WELL 


WHUM LUXURY CORRUPTS. 


ANKIND is divided into two 
parts, the buſy and the ile. The 
buſy world may be diwided into the 
virtuous and the vicious, The vistus 
2gain into the covetous, the am! ;tigus, 
and the ſenſual. The idle part of man- 
kind are in a ftate inferior to any one 
of thelc. All the other are engaged in 
the puriuit of happineſs, though often 
miiplaced, and are :e:ctore more yr 
to be atientive to ſuch means as ſhall 
be propoſed to them for that end. Ihe 
idle, ho are neither wile tor this world 
nor the next, are mphatically called by 
Doctor Tilloiſon, tous at large. They 
propoſe to themſcives no end, but run 
ailrift with every wind. Acly ce there- 
fore would be but thrown away upon 
them, ſince they would ſcarce take the 
pains to read it. I ſhail not fatigue 
any of this worthleſs tribe with > org 
harangue; but will leave them warn this 
ſhort ſaying of Plato, that“ Labour 1s 
* preferable to wdlenets, as brigutncs to 
* ruſt,” 
The purſuits of the active part of 
mankind are either in the paths of reli- 
ion and virtue; or, on the other hand, 
in the roads to wealth, honours, or plea- 
fure. I ſhall, therefore, compare the 
purſuits of avarice, ambition, and ſen- 
tual delight, with their oppoſite virtues; 
and ſhall conſiderwhich of thele principles 
engages men in a courſe of the greateſt 
labour, ſuffering, and afſiluity. Mot 
men, in their cool reaſonings, are wil- 
ling to allow that a courſe of virtue will 
in the end be rewarded the moſt amply; 
but repreſent the way to it as rigged 
and narrow. If therefore it can be made 
appear, that men ſtruggle through as 
many troubles to be miſerable, as they 
do to be happy, my readers may perhaps 


be perſuaded to be good, when they find 


they ſhall loſe nothing by it. 
PFirtt, for avarice. The miſer is more 
induſtrious than the ſaint; the pains of 


Caren. 


getting, the f-2rs of lofing, and the in- 
ability of enjoying his wealth, have been 
the mark of {utire in all ages. Were 
his repentance upon his neglect of a 
good Varga in, his ſorrow for being over- 
reached, his hope of improving a ſum, 
and his fear of falling into want, di- 
rected to their proper objects, they would 
make fo many different chriſtian graces 
and virtues. He may apply to himſelf 
a great part of St. Paul's catalogue of 
ſuftcrings. in journevirgs often; in 
© perils of waters, in perils of rabbers, 
* in perils ameng falls brethren. Ia 
« wearinels and painfulneſs, in watch- 
© ings often, in hunger and thirſt, in 
* faſltings often.“ Ar how much leſs 
expence might he © lay up to himſelf 
© treaſures in heaven?” or, if I may, in 
this place, be allowed to add the faying 
of ag aut philoſopher, he may provide 
© {uct poſitions, as fear neither arms, 
© nor men, ner Jeve himſelf.“ 

In the {econ} place, if we look upon 
the toils of ambition in the ſame light 
as we have contulerel thoſe of avarice, 
we ſhall ready own that far læſs trouble 
is requitite to gain laſting glory, than 
the power an reputation cf a few years; 
or, in other worde, we may with more 
enſe deſerve honour than obtain it. The 
ambitious man ſhould remember Car- 
dinal Wolſey's complaint“ Had I 
ſerved God with the fame application 
© wherewith I ſerred my king, he would 
© not have forſaken me in my old age.“ 
The cardinal here ſoſtens lus ambition 
by the ſpecious pretence of “ ſerving 
© kis king: where, his words, in the 
proper conſtru ion, imply, that if in- 
ſtead of being acted by ambition, he had 
heen afted by religion, he ſhould now 
have felt the comtorts of it, when the 
whole world turned it's back upon him. 

Thu diy, let us compare the pains of 
the ſenſual with thoſt of the v:rtuous, 
and fce which ae heavier im the balance, 
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It may ſeem ſtrange, at the firſt view, 
that the men of pleature ſhould be ad- 
viled to change their courſe, becauſe 
they lead a paintul lite. Yet when we 
ke them ſo active and vigilant in queſt 
of delight; under o many diſquiets, 
and the ſport of ſuch various — 
Jet them aatwer, as they can, if the 
pains they undergo do not outweigh 
their enjoyments. The infidelities on 
the one part between the two ſexes, and 
the caprices on the other; the debaſe- 
ment of reatoa, the pangs of expecta- 
tion, the diſappointments in poſſeſſion, 
the tiings of remorie, the vanities and 
vexations attencling even the moſt refine} 
delights that make vp ibis butine!s of 


life; render it fo filly and uncomfort.. 
ahle, that no man is thought wiſe until 
he hath got over it; or happy, but in 
= 4 as he bath cleared himſelt 
rom it. 

The ſum of all is this. Man is made 
an active being. Whether he walks in 
the paths of virtue or vice, he is ſure to 
meet with many difficulties to prove h 
patience and excite his induſtry. The 
lame, if not greater labour, is required 
in the ſervice of vice and foliy, as of 
virtue and wildom; and he hath this 
ealy choice left him, whether, with the 
ttrengrh he is maſter of, he will pur- 
chale happinets or repentance, 


No DCXXV. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 


AMORES 


BE TENZTRO MEDITATUR UNGUT., 


Hor. Ov. vr. . 3. vr. 23. 


LOVE, FROM HER TENDER YEARS, HER THOUGHTS EMPLOY'D. 


BT. !love-cafuift hath referred to 

me the following letter of queries, 
with his anſwers to each queſtion, for 
my approbation. I have accordingly 
conſidered the feveral matters therein 
contained, and hereby confirm and ratity 
his anſwers, and require the gentle que- 
riſt to contorm herielf thereunto. 


81a, 
1 Was thirteen the ninih of November 

laſt, and mutt now begin to think of 
ſettling myſelf in the world, and o I 
would humbly beg your advice, what I 
muſt do with Mr. Fondle, who makes 
his addreſſes to me. He is a very pretty 
man, and hath the blickci{t eves and 
whiteſ teeth you ever jaw. Though 
he is but a younger brother, he dreiſes 
like a man of quality, and nobody comes 
into a room like him. I know he hath 
refuſed great offers, and if he cannot 
marry me, he will never have any holy 
elſe. But my father hath forbid him 
the houſe, becauſe he ſent me a copy of 
verſes; for he is one of the greateſt wits 
in town. My eldeſt fift-r, who, with 
her good-wiil, would call me Mitfs as 
long as I live, muit be married before 
me, they ſay. She tells them that Mr. 
Fondle makes a fool of me, and will 
ſpoil the child, as ſhe calls me, like a 


coufident ning as the is. In ſhort, I 


am reſolved to marry Mr. Fondle, if it 
be but to ſpite her. But becauſe 1 
would do nothing that is imprudent, I 
beg of you to give me your anſwers to 
ſome quettions I will write down, and 
defire you to get them printed in the 
Spectator, and I do not doubt but ycu 
will give ſuch advice as, I am fure, I 
tall follow. 

When Mr. Fondle looks upon me 
for half an hour together, and calls 110 
angel, is he not in love? 


Anſwer, No. 


May not I ke certain he will be a kind 
huiband, that has promiſed me half my 
port on in pin-money, and to keep me 4 
_ and 11x into the bargain ? 

o. 


Whether I, who have been acquainted 


with him this whole year almoſt, am not 


a better judge of his merit, than my fa- 


ther and mother, who nevc: heard him 
talk but at table? 
No. 


Whether I am not old enough to chuſe 
for 1 lelf? 


Whether it would not have heen rudle 
in me to retu'e a lock of his hair ? 
No. 


Should not I be a very barbarcus 


C1'CUiu1LC 


THE 


creature, if I did not pity a man who is 
2 ſighing for my ſake ? 


Whether you would not adviſe me to 
as away with the poor man ? 
0. 


Whether you do not think, that if I 
will not have him, he will not drown 
himſelt? 

No. 

What thall I fay to him the next time 
— ines 


The following letter requires neither 
introduction nor anſwer. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
I Wonder that, in the preſent ſᷣtuation 
of affurs, you can take pleafure in 
writing any thing but news; for, in a 
word, who minds any thing elle? The 
leaſure of increaſing in knowledge, and 
— ſomething new every hour of 
life, is the nobleſt entertainment of a2 
rational creature, I have a very good 
ear for a ſecret, and am naturally of 2 
communicative temper; by which means 
I am capable of doing you great ſervices 
in this way. In order to make myſelt 
uſeful, I am early in the antichamber, 
where I thruſt my head into the thick 
of the prels, and catch the news, at the 
opening of the door, while it is warm. 


SPECTATOR, 
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Sometimes TI ſtan] by the heef-eaters, 
and rake the buz as it paſſes by me. 
At other times I lay my ear cloſe to the 
wall, and ſuck in many a valuable hi- 
per, as it runs in a ſtraight line from 
corner to corner. When I am 
with ttanding, I repair to one of the 
neighbouring coffee-houſes, where I 6t 
ſometimes for a whole day, and have 
the news as it comes from court freſh 
and freſh. In ſhort, Sir, I ſpare no 
pains to know how the worid goes. A 
— of news loſes it's flavour when it 
ath been an hour in the air. I love, 
if I may to ſpeak, to have it freſh from 
the tree; and to convey it to my friends 
before it is faded. Accordingly mv 
expences in coach-hire make no ſmall 
article: which you may believe, when I 
aſſure you, that I poſt away from coftce- 
houle to cotfee-houſe, and foreſtall the 
evening-poſt by two hours. There 18 
a certain gentieeman, who bath given me 
the flip twice or thrice, and hath been 
beforehand with me at Chil.l's. But! 
have played him a trick. I have pur- 
chaſed a pair of the beſt conch-hories I 
could buy for money, and now let him 
outlirip me if he can. Once mote, Mr. 
Spectator, let me adviſe you to deal in 
news. You may depend upon my aſ- 
ſiſtance. But I muſt break off abrupt- 


ly, for I have twenty letters to write. 


Your's in hattc, 
Tuo. QulD-xNUNC, 


Ne DCxxvl. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 


— LL CIQUE ANINOS NOYLTATE TENEROs 


Ovio., MET. . Iv. vER. 284. 


WITH SWEET NOVELTY YOUR TASTE I'LL PLEASE. 


Have ſeen a little work of a learned 

man, conſiſting of extemporary ſpe- 
culations, which owed their birth to the 
mot trifling occurrences of life. His 
uſual method was, to write down any 
ſudden ſtart of thought which aroſe ia 
his mind upon the light of any odd gel- 
ticulation in a man, any whimbcal mi- 
mickry of reaſon in a beaſt, or whatever 
appeared remarkable in any object of 
the viſible creation. He was able to 
moralize upon a ({nuff-box, would flou- 
riſk eloquently upon a tucker or a pair of 
zullles, and draw practical inferences 


EusokN. 


from a full · bottomed periwig. This L 
thought fit to mention, by way of ex- 
cule, for my ingenious correſpondent, 
who hath introduced the following letter 
by an image, which, I will beg leave to 
teil him, is too ridiculous in io ſerious 
and noble a ſpeculation. 


MR. SPECTATOR» 


W HEN I have ſeen young puſs play- 


ing her wanton gambols, and with 


a thoutand antic ſhapes exprels her own 


gaiety at the lame time that ſhe moved 
mine, wiile the old grannum hath lat 
7 P : by 


2 W . „ 4a 


— 
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by with a moſt exemplary gravity, un- 
moved at all that paſſed ; it hath mate 
me reflect what ſhould be the occahun 
of bumours fo oppoſite in two cr-2tures, 
between whom there was no v:itble dit- 
ference but that of age; and I have been 
able to reſolve it into nothing elſe but 
the force of novelty. 

In every ſpecies cf creatures, thoſe 
who have been lcaſt time in the world, 
appear beſt pleaic with their condition: 
for, beſ::les that to a newcomer the 
world >ath a treſhneſs on it that ſteikes 
the ſenſe after a mo!! agreeable manner, 
being it ſelf, unatrer ded wiin anv gieat 
variety of eniovments, excites a fenia- 
tion of pleaſure. But as age advances, 
every thing ſeems to wither, the ſentes 
are diſguſted with their old entertain- 
ments, and exiſtence turns flat and in- 
ſipid. We may fee this exemplified in 
mankind; the child, let him be free 
from pain, and gratified in his change 
of toys, is diverted with the ſimallett 
trifle. Nothing ditturbs the mirth of 
the bov, but a little puniſhment or con- 
finement. The vouth mult have more 
viclent pleaſures 0 empicy his time; the 
mag loves the hurry of au ative lite, 
devoted to the pus ſuits of wealth or am- 
bition : and, laſtly, old age, having lolt 
it's capacity for theſe avocations, be- 
comes it's own untupportable burden. 
This variety may in part be accounted 
Far by the vivaciiy and decay of the fa- 
cultics; but I believe is chiefly owing 
to this, that the longer we have been in 
poſleſſion of being, the lets ſenſible is the 
guſt we have of it; and the more it re- 
quir.s of adventitious amuſements to re- 
lie ve us irom the ſatiety and wearine!s it 
biings along with it. 

And as novelty 13 of a very pewerful, 
ſo of a meott extenlive influence. Mo- 
raliſts have long ſince cblerved it to he 
the ſource of admiration, which leflens 
in proportion to our familiarity with ob- 
Jects, and upon a thorough acquaint- 
ance is utterly extinguthed. But I 
think it hath not been lo cummeonly re- 
marked, that ail the other paſſions de- 
pend conüder ay on the fame circum- 
france, W h: if is it but novelty that 
aveakens defie, enhances delight, kin- 
dics 424.7, piovokes envy, inſpircs hor— 
ror? To this cauſe we muſt atcribe it, 
that love languiſhes with fruition, and 
frie: ndfhip itſelf is recommended by in- 
tervels of abſence: hence monſters, by 
uber ate Leheld w cut Ieching, and the 


moſt enchanting beauty without rapture, 
'T hat t motion of the {pix it; in v hich pat. 
hon connits, „ valiy the effect of fur. 
prile, and as long as it continurs, 
heightens the agreeable cr d11:greeabhe 
qualities of it's chiect; Hut as this emo- 
tion cenſts, (and it ceales with the navel- 
ty) things appear in another light, and 
allect us even lets than might be expect- 
ed from their proper energy, for having 
moved us too much before, 

It may nat be a 1 4 enquiry how 
far the love oft novelty is the unavoid- 
able growth of nate ore, and in what re- 
ſpecto i it is pecuharly adapted to the pre- 
ſent fate. To me it ſcems iimpoſſible, 
that a rcatonable creature ſhould reſt 
abſolutely ſatiszed in any acquiſit' ns 
whatever without cndeavonring farther; 
for atter it's kighelt improvements, the 
mind hath an idea of an inf ty Oo 
ſtil] behind worth knowing, to the knows 
ledlce of which tc1cfore it cannot be u- 
diff crent z a3 by chmbing up a bill in 
the mit of a wide plain, a man hath 
his proſpet᷑t enlarged, and, tegethier with 
that, tne bounds of his deſu es. Upon 
this account, I cannot think he detract s 
frum the ſtate of the biefled, WII O con- 
ceives them to be perpetual.y empicyed 
in frem ſearches into nature, and ts 
eternity advancing into the fathomicis 
deptus cf the divine perf: Kiens. In 
this thought there is nothing but what 
doth honour to theſe glorited fpirity,; 
provided ſtiſ i it be remembered, hat their 
deſire of more proceeds not tron, their 
difreliſhing what they poſſaſs; and the 
plcaſure ot a new enjoy ment 1s. not with 
them meaſured by it's novelty, (which 
is athing merely lorcign and accidental i) 
but by it's real intrinſic value. Afics 
an accunintince of many thouſand years 
with the works of God, the be auty and 
magnifhcence of the creation filis them 
with the lame pleahng worder and pro- 
ne awe which Adam felt hiaiclf 

ed with as he fit opened his eves 
— this glorious ſcene. Truth cap- 
tivates with undorrowed charms, ard 
whatever hath once given ſatisfaction 
will le do it: in all which they have 
manifeſtly the advantage of us, who are 
ſo much governed by ſickly and change- 
able appetites, that we can with the 
grenteſt coldncts behold the ſtupendous 
la ays cf Omnipotence, and be in 

tar tj-orts at the puny effays of human 
fi:1!!; throw aſicle f 3 of the 
tublimeſt natuse and valteſt importance 
inty 
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into ſome obſcure corner of the mind, 
to make room for new notions of no 
conſequence at ali; are even tired of 
heakh, becauſe not enlivened with al- 
ternate pain; and prefer the firſt reading 
of an indifferent author, to the ſecond 
or third peruſal of one whoſe merit and 
reputation are eſtabliſhed. 

Our being thus formed ſerves many 
uſetul purpoſes in the prefent ſtate. It 
contributes not a little to the advance- 
ment of learaing; for, as Ciccro takes 
notice, that which makes men willing 
to undergo the fatigues of philoſophical 
diſquititions, is not ſo much the great- 
neſs of objects as their novelty. It is 
not enough that there is field and game 
for the chace, and that the underitand- 
ing is prompied with a reſtlets tllirſt of 
know!edge, effectually to rouſe the foul, 
funk into a ſtate of floth and mdolence 
it is alſo neceſſury that there be an un- 
common pleaſure annexed to the firſt ap- 
pear ince of truth in the mind, T ws 
pleaſure being exqutite for the time it 
Jails, but tranſient, it hereby comes to 
paſs that the wind rows inte an ind k- 
terence to it's former notions, and paſſes 
on aſter new diſcoveries, in hope of re- 
zcating the del:ight. It is with know- 
os as with wealth, the pleaſure of 
which lies more in making endleis ad- 

itions, than in taking a review of our 
old ſtore. There are ſome inconveni- 
encies that follow this temper, it not 
guarded againit; particularly this, that 
through a too great eagerneſs of tome- 
thing new, we are many times impa- 
tient of ſtaying long enough upon a 
queſtion that requires ſome time to re- 
tolve it, or, which is worie, perſuade 
ourſelves that we are maſters of the ſub- 
ject before we are ſo, only to be at the 
liberty of going upon a freſh ſcent 3 in 
Mr. Locke's words—* We ſee a little, 
preſume a great deal, and fo jump to 
© the concluſion. 

A farther advantage of our inclina- 
tion for novelty, as at preſent circum- 
{antiated, is, that it annihilat-s ali the 
boaſted diſtinctions among mankind. 
Look not up with envy to thole above 
dee. Sounding titles, ſtately buildings, 
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fine gardens, gilded chariots, rich equi= 
pages, what are they? They dazzle 
every one hut the poſſeſſor: to him that 
is accuſtomed to them they are cheap 
and regardleſs things: they ſupply him 
not with brighter images, or more ſub- 
lime ſatisfacttons than the plain man 
may have, whole ſmall eſtate may jult 
enahle him to ſupport the charge of a 
ſimple unincumbered life. He enters 
heedlels into his rooms of ttate as you or 
I do undder our poor theds. The noble 
paintings and cortly furniture are loſt ou 
himz he feces them not: 23 how can it 
be otherwite, when by cuttamn, a fabric 
infinitely more grand and fined, that 
of the univerte, ftanls wiobſerved ty 
the inhehbteants, and the evertatin 2 
lumps of henven are lighted up in vain, 
for and ng that mantis take of them? 
Thanks tot talent Nature, Allich got 
only placed“! en origin: 
a level, but ti, by the ſftreng n af this 
principle, in a rent meawy preſerves 
it, in ſpite Of alt the Care man to in- 
trocdluce artificial diil.ctions. | 

To add no more, is this fondneſs of 
novelty, Which makes us out of conceit 
with all we already have, a convincing 
proof of a future itaie? Either man was 
made in vain, or this is not the only 
world he was mae for: tor there cannot 
be a greater in{tance of vanity, th n 
that to which mam is liable, to be de- 
Inded from the cradle to the grave with 
fleeting ſhadows of happineſs. His 
pleaſures, and thoſe not conũderabie 
neither, die in the poſſeſſion, and freih 
enjoyments do not rile faſt enough to 
fill up half his life with ſatis faction. 
When I ſee perſons tick ct themſelres 
any longer than they are called away by 
fomething that is of force to chain down 
the pretent thought; when I ſce mem 
hurry from country to town, and then 
from the town buck again into the coun- 
try, continually ſhifting poltures, and 
placing hie in ali the ditterent lights they 
can think oi—* Surely,” ay I io mv- 
felf, lite is vain, and the man beyond 
* expreſhon ſtupid or prejudiced, he 
© from the vanity of life cannot gather, 
© kc is deiigned tor wnimnortality,” 
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Ne DPCXXVII. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER x, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


TANTYUW INTER DENSAS UMBROSA CACUMINE FAGOS 
AS<1DUE VENIERBAT}; IBI HAC INCONDITA SOLUS 
MONTIBUS ET SILVIS STUDIO JACTABAT INANI. 


NY UNDERNFATH THE BEECHEN SHADE ALONT, 
THUS TO THE WOODS AND MOUNTAINS MADE MIS MON. 


HE following account, which 

came to my hands fome time ago, 
may be no diſagreeable entertainment to 
tuch of my readers as have tender hearts 
and nothing to do. 


MR. SPECTATOR) 

A Friend of mine died of a fever Taft 

week which he caught by walking 
too lite in a dewy evening among his 
reapers. I muſt inform you that his 
greateſt pleaſure was in huſbandry and 
gardening. He had ſome humours 
which ſcemed inconſiſtent with that good 
ſenſe he was otherwiſe maſter of. His 
nneuſineſi in the company of women was 
very remarkable in a man of ſuch per- 
fet goo-breeving, and his avoiding 
one particular walk in his garden, where 
tte had uſed to pats the greareſt part of 
his time, raiſed abundance cf idle con- 
ie*tures in the village where he lived. 
Upon looking over his papers we found 
out the reaton, which he never intimat- 
to his neareſt friends. Ife was, it 
foers, a pathonate lover in kis youth, 
of which a large parcel of letters he left 
behind him are a wineſs.+ I {end you 
a copy of the laſt he ever wrote upon 
that ſubieF, by which you will find that 
he concealed the true name of his miſ- 


treſls, under that of Zelinda. 
A Long month's abſence would be in- 
ſupportable to me, if the buſineſs T 
am employed in were not for the ſervice 
of my Zelinda, and of ſuch a nature as 
to place her every moment in my mind. 
I have furniſhed the houſe exactly ac- 
cording to your fancy, or, if you pleaſe, 
my own ; for I have long ſnce learned 
to like nothing but what you do. The 
amartment deſigned fer your uſe is ſo 
exact a copy of that which you live in, 
tnat I often think myſelf in your houſe 
when I ſtep into it. but ſigh when I find 
it without it's proper inLabitant, You 


DavDFY. 


will have the moſt delicions proſpect fror 
your cloſet- window that England at- 
fords: I am fure I ſhould think it ſo, 
if the handſkip that ſhews ſuch variety 
did not at the fame time ſuggeſt ro me 
the greatneſs of the ſpace that lies be- 
tween us. 

The gardens are laid out very beauti- 
fully ; I have dreſſed np every bedge in 
woodbines, ſprinkled bowers and ar- 
hours in every corner, and made a little 
Paradiſe round me; yet I am ſtill like 
the firſt man in his ſolitude, but half 
bleſt without a partner in my happine!s. 
J have direfted one walk to be made fur 
two perſons, where I promiſe ten thou - 
fan ſatisfactions to myſelf in your con- 
verſation. I already take my even- 
ing's turn in it, and have worn a path 
vpon the eilge of this little alley, while 
E tcotned myſelf with the thought of 
your walking by my fide. 1 have held 
many imaginary diſcourſes with you in 
this retirement; and when I have been 
weery, have tat down with you in the 
midſt of a row of eſſamines. The many 
expreſhons of joy and rapture I uſe in 
theſe ſilent converſations have made me, 
for ſome time, the talk of the pariſh; 
but a neighbouring young fellow, who 
makes love to the farmer's daughter, 
hath found me out, and made my ca!e 
known to the whole neighbourhoal. 

In planting of the fruit»trees I have 
not forgot the peach you are ſo fond ot. 
F have made a walk of elms along the 
river ſide, and intend to fow al} the 
place about with cowflips, which I hop» 
you will like as well as that I have hear 
vou talk of by your fathey's houſe in tte 
country. | 7 

Oh! Zelinda, what a ſcheme of de- 
light have 1 drawn up in my imagina- 
tion! what day-dreams do I :ndulge 
myſelf in! when will the fix weeks le 
at an end, that lie between me and my 
promited happinets ? 


35 


THY? SPECTATOR, 


How could yon break off fo abruptly 
in your laſt, and tell me you mult go 
and dreſs for the play? If you loved as 
Ido. you would find no more company 
in a crowd, than I have in = ſolitucle, 

| am, &c. 


On the back of this letter is written, 
in the hand of the deceaſed, the folluw- 


ing piece of hiſtory. 
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Mem. Having waited a Whole week 
for an anſ ver to this letter, I hurricd to 
town, where I found the perfidious crea- 
ture married to my rival. I will bear 
it as becomes a man, and en:lcavour to 
find out happineſs for myſelf in thut re- 
tirement which I had prepared in via 
for a falſe, ungrateful woman. 


| am, &. 


No DCxxvm. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2. 


LABITUR ET LABETUR IN OMSE VOLCNILIS EVUM. 


Hon. Ep. II. I. 1. VER: 47s 


IT ROT TZ, AND RGLES, AND WILT FUR EVER TOLL. 


MR SPECTATOR 
HERE are none of your fpecula- 


tions which pleaſe me more than 
thule upon in finitude and eternity. You 
have already conſidered that part of eter - 
nity winch ie paſt, and I with you would 
give us your thoughts upon that which 
is to come. 

Your readers will perhaps receive 
greater pleaſure from this view of eter- 
nity than the former, lnce we have every 
one of us a concern in that which is to 
come: whereas a ſpeculation on that 
which is paſt is rather curious than uſe- 
ful. 

Befides, we can eafily conceive it poſ- 
fible for ſucceſſive duration never to 
Have an end; though, as you have juſtly 
obſerved, that eternity which never had 
a beginning is altogether incomprehen- 
fible ; that is, we can conce:ve an eter- 
nal duration which may be, we 
cannot an eternal duration which hath 


been ; or, if I may uſe the philoſophical 
terms, we may Cee. potential 
though not an actual eternity. 

is notion of a future eternity, which 
is natural to the mind of man, is an un- 
anſwerable 


deſigned 


t that he is a being 
for it; eſpecially if we conſider 
that he is capable of being virtuous or 
vicious here: that he hath faculties im- 
proveable to all eternity; and by a pro- 


/ 


per or wrong employment of them, may 
be happy or miterabic throughout that 
mhnne duration. Our idea, indeed, of 
this eternity, is not of an adequate or fix- 
ed nature, but is perpetually growing 
and enlarging itfelt toward the object, 
which is tog big for human comprehen- 
hon. As we are now in the beg lun ng 
of exiſtence, {o ſhall we always appear 
to ourſelves as if we were for ever enter - 
ing upon it. After a million or two of 
centuries, ſome conkderable things, 21. 
ready pait, may flip out of our memory; 
which, if it be not ſtrengthened in x 
wonderful manner, may poſſibly forget 
that ever there was a ſun or planets; and 
yet, notwithſtanding the long race that 
we ſhall then have run, we ſhall ill 
—_ ourſelves juſt ſtarting from the 
goal, and find no * between 
that ſpace which we know had a begin- 
ning, and what we are ſure will never 
have an end. 

But I ſhall leave this ſubject to your 
management, and queſtion not but you 
will throw it into ſuch lights as ſhall at 
once improve and entertain your reader. 

have incloſed ſent you a tranſlation 
of the ſpeech of Cato on this occaſion, 
which hath accidentally fallen ima my 
hands. ard which, - conciſeneſs, pu- 
rity, en egance phraſe, cannot ba 
— admired. 


f 
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ACT V. SCENE T, 
CATO SOLUS, CCs 


SI. fic ſe babere rem neeeſſe provſur ff, 
Raticne vincit, do Iubens manu, Plate. 
Quid enim didiſſet, qua dedit friftra nil il, 
ME rernitatic inſitæm Cr pid ” 

Natura? 2 oorlum hec ol is ewpeftatioz 
Viteqe non xplonda mlicr's fi 

Ai 1e 75 au’ ifle rd ndt in ni il 
Horror, tu its gu: me agen Pre. 711i: I 
Cur terri:@ in fe refugit anima, cur ir mit 
Attrnitay quotier, murte u. percat, int 
Particula nempe ft cxique t indita 
Diwvinicr ; quee cor pus inc, Hit; 

MH minique fuccirit, tur off unte: 
LEternieas ! O lulu init Ai i, 
Mixtumque dul gouditum forn idinc! 


Que d:migrot itur alia i ire in corpora ? 
ue terra w'x in rita? Luis erb nvis 
Manet incolerdus / urta crit mutatio? 
Hee 1:tuenti ſpatia mibi gregud patent 
Ir menſa: ſa cal. gira rex fe; 
Alec ſure cler wut winner Air qulu. 
Pigendas Lic ges; certa fint ec haGonusy 
Ii quod gabe net numen l goats, 
A, ud gederret, c clamant nia) 
LV rt:.te n'n g. nere certe non pete: 
Ne. 2 RY beata, gi. Eads proteſt. 
Sed ud beata de Anise in tempore? 
Hec quanta terra, teta t CA.ſaris. 
Quid dubius cat a a uc ads? Brevi 
Hic nodum hic emnem empcatet. Arma en in- 
ducr. 


Enſi man um atmovens. 


In utrampue partem fact a; gquæ ue vim in- 
Ferant, 

Et que prepu(ſint! Dextera intentat necem z 

Vitam finifra: wulnus k ac dabit manus; 

Altera mcdelam walneris : bic ad exitum 

Deducet, icta fimplici ; bac vetaue r i. 

Secura r.det anima mucronis minds 

E nſcſque ſtrictos, interire neſcias 

Extinguet tas fidera diuturnicr 2 

LE tate languens ipſe ſol cbſcurias 

Fmittet — conjeneſcentt jubar: 

Natura et i ſa ſertict guundum vices 

LEtatis ; annis ipſa deficiet gravis : 

At tibi juventus, at tibi immortalitas * 

ibi parta diviim eft vita. Periment mutuis 

Flementa ſeſe ct interibunt ict bus. 

Tu permanebis ſola ſemper integra, 

T: eunct᷑̃a rerum quaſſa, cuncta naufraga, 

Tan portu in ipſo tuta, contempiabere. 

Compage rupta, corruent in ſe imvicemy 

Orbeſgiee frafis ingerentur orvibus, 

Bia tu {rdebii extra fragminas 


aey ys. SCEXE r. 


CATO ALONE, Sc. 


1 T muſt be ſo—- Piat, thou reafon'ft wells 

Elſe whence Us picaling hope, this fond 
ceſire, 

Thi: longing after immortality? 

Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 

Of falling into nought? Why ſhrinks the ſou) 

Nack on herſelf, and ftartles at deſlruction? 

"Tis the Divinity that ſtite within us; 

"Tis Heav'nitſelf, that poĩnts out an hereafter, 

Ard intimates etcrnity to man. 

Eternity! thou plcating, dreadful thought! 


Through what variety of untry'd being, 

I rough what new ſcenes and changes mutt 
we paſ:! 

The vide, th* unbounded proſpect lies before 
me; 

Put ſhadows, clouds, and darknefsreft upon it. 

Fre wit hold. If there's a pow'r above us, 

(And that there is all Nature cries alhud 

Through all her work:) he muſt delight in 
virtue; 

And that wi.ich he delights ia muſt be happy. 

But when, or where! — This world was 
made for Cæſar. 

I'm weary of conjecture. This muſt end em. 

[ Laying Lis Land on bis ſword, 


Thus am I doubly arm'd; my death and 
life, 

My bane and antidote are both before me. 
Tuis in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this informs me I ſhall never die. 
The foul, ſecur d in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies it's point. 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years; 
But thou ſhalt flourith in immortal youth, 
Vnhurt amidf the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and che cruſu of wor lde. 
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No DCXXIX. MONDAY, DECEMBER 6, 


n— x dun coxczpa run In I..0, 
QUORUM FLAMINIA TEGITUR CINIS, ATQUE LATINA» 


Juv. Sar. 1. VER. 170s 


emmm_ NCE NONE THE LIVING DARE T*!PLEAD, 
AXRRAIGN THEM IN THE PERSONS OF THE DEAD, 


EXT to the people who want a 

yroun there are none to be pit ed 
more than thoſe who are ſolicited for 
one. A plain anſwer with a denial in 
it, is looked upon as pride, and a civil 
anſwer as a promiſe. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the 
pretenſions of people upon thete occa- 
lions. Every thing a man hath ſuftcr- 
ed, whiitt his enemies were in play, 
was certainly brought about by the ma- 
lice of the oppafite party. A bad cauſe 
would net have been loft, if ſuch an 
Gne had not been upon the bench; nor 
a profligate youth dihinherited, it he ial 
not got drunk every night by toz!{tiug 
an ouced minifiry. f remember u Tory, 
who having been fined in a court of iu 
tice for a prank that deſerved the pillory, 
delired upon the merit of it to be mule 
a juſtice of peace when his friends came 
into power; and ſhall never forget a 
Whig criminal, who, upon being in- 
diæted ter a rape, told his friends, You 
* {ce what a man ſuffers for ſticking to 
© his principles.” 

Tue truth of it is, the ſufferings of a 
man in party are of a very doubtful na- 
ture. When they are ſuch as have pro- 
moted à good cauſe, and fallen upon a 
man undeſervedly, they have a right to 
be heard and recompenſed beyond any 
other pretention. But when they rite 
cut of raſhne(s or indiſcretion, and the 
purſuit of ſuch meaſures as have rather 
ruined than promoted the intereſt they 
am at, which hath always been the cate 
ot many great ſufferers, they only ferve 
to recommend them to the children of 
violence or folly. 

I have by me a bundle of memorials 
preſented by ſeveral cavaliers upon the 
rettoration of King Charles II. which 
may ſerve as ſo many inſtances to our 
preſent purpoſe. 

Among ſeveral perſons and preten- 
ſions recorded by my author, he men- 
tions one of a. very great eſtate, who, tor 
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having roaſted an ox whole, and diftri- 
buted a hogthead upon King Charles's 
birth-day, deſired to be provided for, as 
his majeſty in his great wiſdom ſhall 
think fit. 

Another put in to be Prince Henry's 
governor, for having dared to diink his 
health in the worlt of times. 

A. third petitioned for a colonel's 
commilſton, for having curſed Oliver 
Cromwell, the day before his death, on 
a public bowling-green. 

But the moſt whimſical petition I have 
m't with is that of B. B. Etq. who de- 
tire the honour of knighthood, for 
having cuckelded Sir T. W. a netori- 
aus roundiead, 

There is likewiſe the petition of one, 
who having let his hear grow from 
the martyrdom of King Charles the 
Firſt until the reſtoration of King 
Charles the Second, deſireil in conlidera- 
tion thereupon to be made a piivy- coun- 
ſellor. 

I muſt not omit a memorial ſetting 
forth that the memorialiſt had, with great 
diſpatch, carried a letter from a certain 
lord to a certain lord, wherein, as it af- 
terwards appeared, meaſures were con- 
certed for the reſtoration, and without 
which he verily believes that happy re- 
volution had never been effected; who 
therefore humbly prays to be made poſt- 
maſter- general. 

A certain gentleman, who ſeems to 
write with a great deal of ſpirit, and 
ules the words Gallantry and Gentle- 
man-like very often in his petition, begs 
(that in conſideration of his having worn 
nis hat for ten years paſt in the loyal 
cavalier cock, to his great danger and 
detriment) he may be made a captain of 
the guards. 

I ſhall cloſe my account of this col- 
lect ion of memorials, with the copy of 
one perition at length, which I recom- 
mend to my reader as a very valuable 
Pieces 

THE 
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THE PETITION OF E. k. ESQ, 


MUMBLY SHEWE TH, 
T HAT your petitioner's father's 
brother's uncle, Colonel W. H. 
Joſt the third finger of his left-hand at 
Edgehill fi ht. | 
t your petitioner, notwithſtanding 
the ſmallnefs of his fortune, (he being a 
younger brother) always kept hoſpitali- 
ty, aud drank confuſion to the round- 
heals in half a ſcore bumpers every Sun- 
day in the year, as feveral honeſt gen- 
tlemen (whoie names axe underwritten) 
are rrady to teſtify. 
That your petitiones is remarkable in 
Eis country, for having dared to treat 
Sir P. P. a curſed ſequettrator, and three 
members of the aſſembly of divines, 
with brawn and minced pies upon New 
Year's-day. 

That your ſaid humble petitioner hath 
been five times impriſoned in five ſeveral 
county-gaols, tor having been a ring- 
jeader in hve different riots; into which 
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his zeal for the royal cauſe hurried him 
when men of greater eſtates had not the 
courage to riſe. 


That he the ſaid E. H. hath had fx 


| duels and four and twenty boxing. 


matches in defence of his majeſty s 
ticle; and that he received ſuch a blov- 
upon the head at a bonefire in Stratford 
upon Avon, as he hath been never the 
better far trom that day to this, 

'T hat your petitioner hath been ſo fur 
from improving his fortune, in the late 
damnable times, that he verily believes, 
and hath reaſon to imagine, tha: 
if he had been maſter of an eſtate, he 
had infallibly been plundered and fe. 
queſtered. 

Your petitioner, in conſideration of 
his faid merits and ſufferings, humbly 
requeſts that he may have the place of 
— af .- —_ collector of the 
cultoms, c the ©, uty - 
lieutenant, or hatcercr oe bed 
be thought qualified for. And your 
petitioner ever pray, &c. 


Ne PCxxx. WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8. 


FAVETE LINGUT 


Hoz. Oo. T. L. 3 VER. 2. 


WITH MUTE ATTENTION WAIT. 


AVING no ſpare time to write 

any thing of my own or to correct 

what is ſent me by others, I have thought 
fit to publiſh the following letters. 


vn, OXFORD, NOVEMBER 22. 
F* you would he ſo kind to me, as to 

ſuſpend that ſatisfaction, which the 
learned world muſt receive in reading 
one of your ſpeculations, by publiſhing 
this —— you will very much ob- 
lige and improve one, Who has the 
boldnefs to hope, that he may be ad- 
mitted into the number of your corre · 
ſpondents. 


I have often wondered to hear men of 


od ſenſe and good nature. proteſs a 
iſtike to muſic, when at the fame time 
they do not fcruple to own, that it has 
the moſt agreeable and improving in- 
fluences over their minds: it feems to 
me an unhappy contradiction, that thoſe 
perions ſhould have an indifference for 
an art, which raiſes in them ſuch a va- 
ziety of ſublime pleaſures. 
However, though ſome few, by their 


own or the unreaſonable prejnd 
others, may be led into a dittaſte for 
thoſe muſical facieties, which are ere&t- 
ed merely for entertainment; yet ſure 
I may venture to ſay, that no one can 
have the leaſt reaſon for diſaſfection to 
that folemn kind of melody which con- 
fiſts of the praiſes of our Creator. 

You have, I preſume, already pre- 
vented me in an argument upon this oc- 
calion, which fome divines have ſuc- 
ceſstully advanced upon a much greater, 
that muſical faerifice and adoration bas 
claimed a place in the laws and cuftums 
of the moſt different nations; as the 
Grecians and Romans of the profane, 
the Jews and Chriſtians of the ſacred 
world did as unanimouſly agree in this, 
as they diſagreed in all other parts ci 
their con my. 

I know there are not wanting ſcme 
who are of opinion that the pompou- 
kind of muſic which is in uſe in foreign 
churches is the molt excellent, as :: 
moſt affects our ſenles. But I amy (wav- 
ed by my judgment to the modeity 
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which is obſerved in the muſical part of 
our devotions. Methinks there is ſome- 
thing very laudable in the cuſtom of a 
voluntary before the firſt leſſon; by this 


we are ſuppoſed to be for the 
admiſſion of thoſe divine truths, which 
we are ſhortly to receive. We are then 


to caſt all 1 regards from off our 
hearts, all tumults within are then be- 
calmed, and there ſhould be nothir - 
near the ſou! but peace and tranquillity. 
So that in this ſhort office of praiſe, the 
man is raiſed above himſelf, and is al- 
moſt loſt already amidſt the joys of fu- 
turity. 

I have heard ſome nice obſervers fre- 
=Y commend the policy of our 

in this particular, that it leads 
us on by fuch eaſy and regular me- 
that we are perfectly deccived 
into piety. When the ſpirits begin to 
languiſh, (as = too often do with a 
ies of petitions) ſhe takes 
care to allow them a pious reſpite, and 
relieves them with the raptures of an an- 
them. Nor can we doubt that the fub- 
limeſt poetry, ſoftened in the moſt moving 
ſtrains of muſic, can never fail of hum- 
bling or exalting the ſoul to any pitch 
of devotion. Who can hear the terrors 
of the Lord of Hoſts deſcribed in the 
moſt expreſſive melody, withont being 
awed into a veneration? Or who can 
hear the kind ant endearing attributes 
of 2 merciful Father, and not be foften- 
ed into love towards hun? 

As the rifing and ſinking of the paſ- 
ſions, the caſting ſoft or noble hints into 
the foul, is the. natural privilege of mu- 
ſic in general, ſo more particularly of 
that kind which is employed at the altar. 
Thoſe impreſſions which it leaves upon 
the ſpirits are more and laſting, as 
the grounds from which it receives it's 
authority are founded more u rea- 
fon. It diffuſes a calmneſs all around 
us, it makes us drop all thoſe vain or 
immodeſt thoughts which would be an 
hindrance to us m the performance of 
that great duty of thankſgiving, which, 
as we are informed by our Almighty 
Benefactor, is the moſt acceptable re- 
turn which can be made for thoſe infi- 
nite ſtores of bleſſings which he daily 
condeſcen s to pour down upon his crea- 
tures. When we make uſe ot this pa- 
thetical method of addreſſing ourielves 
to him, we can ſcarce contain from rap- 
tures! The heart is warmed with a ſuh- 
limity of goodneſs! We are all piety and 
all love ! 
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How do the bleſſed ſpiri's rejoice and 
wonder to behold unthinking man pro- 
ſtrating his foul to his dread Sovereign 
in ſuch a warmth of piety as they them - 
ſelves might not be aſhamer} of! 

F ſhall cloſe theſe reflections with a 
. taken out of the third book of 

tilton's Paradiſe Lott, where thoie 
„„ vc:ngs are thus nobly de- 
«caibed, 
Then —_—y again, their golden harps they 

took, 

H ros ever tun d, that glitt ing by their f le. 
Like quivers hung, and with vreamble ſweet 
Of c' rming ſymphony they i rrodu..- 
The ſgcred ſong, and waien raptures Mich: 
No one exempt, no voice but well could join 


Mebodious part, ſuch concors is n kcav a. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

g > HE town cannot be unacquainted, 
that in divers parts of it there are 
vociferous ſets of men who are cailed 
Ratrling Clubs; but what ſhocks me 
moſt js, they have now the front to in- 
vade the church, and inſtitute theſe ſo- 
cieties there, as a clan cf them have in 
late times done, to ſuch 2 degree of in- 
ſolence, as has given the partition where 
they reſide in 2 church ncar one of the 
city gates, the denomination of the Rat- 
tling Pew. Theſe gay fellows, from 
humble lay profeſſions, ſet up for critics 
without any tincture of letters or read- 
ing, and have the vanity to think they 
can lay hold of ſomething from the par- 
fon which muy be formed into ridicule, 
It is needleis to obſerve, that the gen- 
tlemen wit every Sunday have the hard 
province of inſtructing theſe wr-rches in 
a way they we in no preſent diſphohtion 
to take, have a fixt character or learn- 
ing and eloquence, not to be tainted by 
the weak efforts of this contemptible 
part of their audiences. Whether the 
pulpit is taken by theſe gentlemen, or 
any ſtrangers their friends, the way of 
the club is this: if any ſentiments are 
delivere4 too ſublime for their concep- 
tion; if any unc: mmon topic is entered 
on, or one in ule new modified with the 
fineſt judgment and dexterity; or any 
controverted point he never lo elegantly 
handled; in ſhort, whatever ſurpaſſes the 
narro limits of their theo. gv, or is nuc 
ſuited to their taſte, they are ail imme- 
diately upon the wach, fixing their 
ves upon each other, with as much 
wy mth as our vladiators of Hockley in 
the Hole, and wuting like them for 
a hit; if one touches, all take fire, 
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and their noddles inſtantly meet in the 
centre of the pew; then, as by beat of 
drum, with exact ditcipline, they rear 
up into a full length of ſtature, and with 
odd looks and geiticulations confer to- 


_ gether in ſo loud and clamorous a man- 


ner, continued to the cloſe of the dif- 
courſe, and during the after-pſalm, as 
is not to be ſilenced but by the bells. 
Nor does this ſuffice them, without arm - 
ing to prapagate their noiſe through all 
the church, by ſignals given to the ad- 
joining ſeats, where others deſigned for 
this fraternity are ſometimes placed upon 
trial to receive them. 

The folly as well as rudeneſs of this 

ctice is in nothing more couſpicuous 
than this, that all that follows in the 
ſermon is loſt; for whenever our ſparks 
take alarm, they blaze out and grow fo 
tumultuous that no after-explanation 
can avail, it being impoſiible for them- 
ſelves or any near them to give an ac- 
count thereof. If any thing really novel 
is advanced, how averſe ſoever it may 
be to their way of thinking, to ſay no- 
thing of duty, men of leſs levity than 
theſe would be ied by a natural curioſity 
to hrar the whole. 


Laughter, where things ſacred are 


tranſacted, is far leſs pardonable than 
whining at a conventicle; the laſt has at 
leaſt a ſemblance of grace, and where 
the affectation is unſeen may poſſibly 
imprint holeſome leſſons on the ſincere; 
but the firſt has no excuſe, breaking 
through all the rules -of order and de- 
— and manifeſting a remiſſneſs of 
mind in thoſe important matters, which 
require the ſtrictett compoſure and ſteadi- 
nets of thought: a proof of the greate i 
tolly in the world. 

I ſhall not here enter upon the vene- 
ration due to the ſanctity of the place, 
the reverence owing the miniſter, or the 
reipet that ſo great an aſſembly as a 
whole pariſh may juſtly claim. TI ſhall 
only tell them, that as the Spaniſh cob- 
ler, to reclaim a profligate fon, bid him 
have ſome regard to the dignity of his 
family, ſo they as gentlemen (for we 
citizens aſſume to be fuch one day in a 
week) are bound for the future to repent 
of, and abſtain from, the groſs abuſes 
here mentioned, whereof they have been 
gwity in contempt of heaven and earth, 
and contrary to the laws in this cate 
made and provided. I ain, Str, your 
very humble ſexvant, 

R. M. 


Ne DCXXXI. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10. 


SIMPLEX MUNDITIITS 


Hoa. Oo. V. L. I. VER. 5 


CHARMS NEAT WITHOUT THE HELP OF ART. 


Had occaſion to go a few miles out 

of town, lume days lince, in a ſtage- 
coach, where I had for my fellow tra- 
vellers a dirty beau, and a pretty young 
Quaker woman. Having no inclination 
to talk much at that time, I placed my- 
ſelf back ward, with a deſign to ſurvey 
them and pick a ſpeculation out of my 
two companions. "Their different figures 
were l[uth:ient of theinſelves to draw my 
attention. The gentleman was dreſſed 
in a lui, the ground whereof had been 
black, as | percerved from fome few 
ſpaces, tz: ha elcaped the powder, 
which was incorporate, with the greateit 
put is coat: dis periwig which cott 
no {wil fam, was after to flovenly a 
manner ca{t ver his thoulders, that it 
ſcemed not to ave veen combed huce the 
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year 1712; his linen, which was not 
much concealed, was daubed with plain 
Spaniſh from the chin to the lowett but- 
ton, and the diamond upon his fiager 
(which naturally dreaded the water) put 
me in mind how it ſparkled amidit the 
rubbiſh of the mine, where it was firit 
diſcovered. On the other hand, the 
pretty Quaker appeared in all the ele- 
gance of cleanlineſs. Not a ſpeck was 
to be found upon her. A clear, clean, 
oval face, juit edged about with little 
thin plaits of the pureſt cambrick, re- 
ceive't great advantages from the ſhade 
of ber black bood; as did the whiteneis 
of her arms trom that ſcher- coloured 
ſtuff, in winch the had clothed hericlf. 
The plainneſs of her dreſs was very weil 
ſuited to the famplicity of her pony 
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all which put together, though they 
could not give me a great opinion of her 
religion, they did of her innocence. 

This adventure occaſioned my throw. 
ing together a few hints upon cleanli- 
nels, which I ſhall conſider as one of the 
half-virtues, as Ariſtotle calls them, and 
ſhall recommend it under the three fol- 
lowing heads; as it is a mark of polite- 
nets; as it produces love; and as it bears 
analogy to purity of mind. 

Friit, It 1s a mark of politeneſs. Tt 
is univerſally agreed upon, that no one, 
unadorned with this virtue, can go into 
company without giving a manifeſt of- 
fence. The eafier or higher any one's 
fortune is, this duty riſes proportion- 
ably. The different nations of the world 
are as much diſtinguiſhed by their clean- 
lineſs, as by their arts and fcicnces, 
The more any country is civilizc.t, the 
more they conſult this part of politene!s, 
We need but compare our ideas of a fe- 
male Hottentut and an Engliſh beauty 
to be ſatisfied of the ti uth of what hath 
been advanced. 

In the next place, cleanlineſs may be 
ſaid to be the foſter-mother of love. 
Beauty indeed mott commonly produces 
that paſũon in the mind, but cleanlinets 
preſerves it. An indifferent face and 
perſon, kept in perpetual neatneſs, hath 
won many a heart from a pretty ſluttern. 
Age itlelf is not unamiable, while it is 
preterved clean and unſullie!: like a 
piece of metal conſtantly kept ſmooth 
and bright, we look on it with more 
pleuure than on a new veſlel that is 
cankered with ruſt. 

I might obtcrve farther, that as clean- 
linets renders us agreea':ie to others, 4 
it makes us ealy to ourtelves; that it :s 
an excellent prelervative of healt!.; and 
that ſeveral vices, deſtructive hoth to 
miad and body, are incontiitent with 
the habit of it. But theſe fefectioas 
I ſhall leave to the 1::{ure of meta; 
and ſhall obſerve in the third plc, hat 
it hears a4 great anne gy with purity of 
mind, and naturaliy n{ptires Fen cy - 
timents and pail ous, 

We fn! trom experience that tiirongh 
the prevalence of cufoim, the mott vict- 
ous actions loie their horror by belag 
made familiar tos, On the chere, 
tzzie who live in thy peighbuvslud of 
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good examples, fly from the firſt appear- 
ances of what is ſhocking. It fares with 
us much atter the ſame manner, as our 
ideas. Our lenſes, which are the inlets 
to all the images conveyed to the mind, 
can only tranlmit the impreſſion of tuch 
things as uſually ſurround them. 80 
that pure and unſulſied thoughts are na- 
turally ſuggelte to the mind, by thoſe 
objects that perpetuaily encompats us, 
when they are beau.itui and elegant in 
their kind. 

In the Eaſt, where the warmth of the 
climate makes cleanlineſs more imme- 
diately neceſſary tha: in colder countries, 
it is made one part of their religion: the 
Jewith law, and the Mchomctan, which 
in lome things copies aſter it, is filled 
with bathings, puriacations, and other 
rites of the like nature, Though there 
is the above - named convenient reaſon 
to be aſſigned for theſe ceremonies, the 
chief intention un loub! [iy was to typi- 
ty inward purity ar| cl-1:linefs of heart 
by theſe outward wachings. We read 
ieveral infunctians al this kind in the 
buuk of Deutcronomy, winch confirm 
this truth; an which ue but wul-ac- 
counted for by ſaying as ſome do, that 
they were cnly inftituted tor conveni- 
ence in tus defart, which otherwite could 
not have been habnable for io many 
years. 

I thail conclude this effty with 4 
ſtory which I have funcwhere read in an 
account of Mahoimetan ſupertt'tio7us. 

A Dervite vt great Lincticy one mo! ne 
ing nad the mistortu ne, AS lie tcoOKk 19 4 
cry cup which was cnαν mige 
Prophet, w lat it (alt upon tune grown.1s 
and daſh t in piece. His fem i 
in {me tune ate, he teich cut ts 
hand to bigts zun, 1s his in nei was 
ever, morning: but the vouin ging 
cut, tumblet over the tiene and 
broke his ar:ne. Az tne eld man wou- 
dere d at „e ents. a caravan paſi. 
by in 14's 94+ tromn {I eca. Th. Der- 
vile approxi ic e buy a hieilingy but 
as he stroke or. of tne hei Cancis, ne 
received ak vr f om the heat, hit tre- 
iy brui.cu tm. Hs forryy ame- 
ment mereatel von him, un: 1 he re- 
colcted that through hurry and inad- 
vortency he had that mv: nmy come 
a Las w:thout walking us hands, 
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wn— I if, I AQU TEX. 


VIS. EX. vi. VER. 545. 


— ——x UM}: IL. COMPLEAT, 
THEN TO OBSCURITY WELL FLEAS'D RETREAT. 


HF. love of fymmetry and order, 

nich is natural to the mind of 
man, betravs him ſometimes into very 
whimfical fancies. * This noble prin- 
© ciple,' ſays a French author, — 
© to amuſe itſelf on the moſt trifling oc - 
© cafions. You may ſee a profound phi- 
* loſopher,* ſays he, walk for an hour 
© together, in his chamber, and induſ- 
* triouſfly treading, at every ſtep, upon 
© every other board in the flooring.” 
Every reader will recollect ſeveral in- 
ttances of this nature without my aſſiſt- 
ance. I think it was Gregorio Leti 
who had publiſhed as many books as 
he was years old; which was a rule he 
had laid down and punctually obſerved 
to the year of his death. It was, per- 
haps, a thuught of the like nature, 
which determined Homer himſelf to di- 
vide each of his poems into as many 
books as there were letters in the Greek 
alphabet. Herodotus has in the fame 
manner adapted his books to the num- 
ber of the Muſes, for which reaſon many 
a learnel man had wiſhed there had been 
more than nine of that ſiſterhood. 

Several epic poets have religiouſly 
followed Virgil as to the number of his 
books; and even Milton is thought by 
many to have changed the number of 
his books trom ten to twelve, for no 
other reaſon; as Cowley tells us, it was 
his defron, hal he finiſhed his Davideis, 
to have allo imitated the ZEneid in this 
part: cular. I believe every one will agree 
with me, that a perſection of this na- 
ture hath no foundation in reafon; and, 
' with due reſpect to theſe great names, 
may be looked upon as ſomething whim- 
tical, 

I mention theſe great examples in de- 
fence of my bookſeller, who occaſioned 
this eighth volume of Spectators, be- 
cauſe, as he faid, he thought ſeven a 
very odd number. On the other (1i-, 
ſeveral grave reaſons were urged on this 
important ſubject; as in particular, that 
ſeven was the preciſe number ct the 


wiſe men, and that the moſt beautiful 
conſtellation in the heavens was com- 
poſed of ſeven ftars. This he allowed 
to be true, but fill infilted, that ſeven 
was an odd number; ſuggeſting at the 
ſame time, that if he were provided with 
a ſufficient ſtock of leading papers, he 
ſhould find friends ready enough to 
carry on the work. Having by this 


means got his veſſel launched and ſei 
afloat, he hath committed the ſteerage 


of it, from time to time, to ſuch as he 
thought capable of conducting it. 

The cloſe of this volume, which the 
town may now expect in a little time, 
may poſſibly aſcribe each ſheet to it's 

author. 
8 no hard taſk to continue this 
paper a conſiderable time longer, by the 
help of large contributions ſent from 
unknown hands. 

I cannot give the town a better opi- 
nion of the 8 tor's correſpondents, 
than by publiſhing the following letter, 
with a very fine coppy of verſes upon a 
ſubject perfectly new. 


DUBLINg Nov. 30, 1713. 

MR. SPECTATOR, 
* OU lately recommended to your 
female readers the good old cuſtom 
of their grandmothers, who uſed to lay 
out a great part of their time in needle- 
work: I entirely agree with you in your 
ſentiments, and think it would not be 
of leſs advantage to themſelves and their 
poſterity, than to the reputation of many 
of their good neighbours, if they paſſe: 
many of thoſe hours in this innocent 
entertainment, which are Joſt at the ten- 
table. I would, however, humbly or- 
ter to your cont:deration the caſe ot the 
peetical ladies; who, though they may 
be wiiling to take any advice given 
them by the Spectaror, yet cannot 10 
exitly quit tneir pen and ink as you may 
imagine. Pray allo them, at leaſt now 
an then, to indulge themielves in other 
amutements of twucy, when they are 
wed 
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tired with ſtooping to their tapeſtry. 
There is a very particular kind of work, 


which of late ſeveral ladies here in our 
kingdom are very fond of, which ſeeras 
very well adapted to a poetical genius: 
it is the making of grotto's. I know 
a lady who has a very beamiful one, 
compoſed by herſelf, nor is there one 
ſhell in it not ſtuck up by her own 
hands. I here fend you a poem to the 
fair architect, which I would not offer 
to herſelf, until I knew whether this 
method of a lady's paſſing her time were 
approved of by the Britiſh Spectator 
which, with the poem, I ſubmit to your 
cenſure, who am your conltant reader 


and humble ſervant, A.B. 


TO MRS. ON HER GROTTO, 


A grotto ſo complete, with ſuch deſign, 

What hands, Calypſo, could have form d but 
thine? 

Ech chequer d pebble, and each ſhining theli, 

So well proportion'd, and diſpos d fo well, 

Surpriſing luſtre from thy thought receive, 

Aſſuming beauties more than nature gave. 

To her their various ſhanes, and gloſſy hue, 

Their curions ſymmetry they owe to you. 

Not fam d Amphion's lute, whvie pow'rful 
call 

Made willing ftones dance to the Theban 
wall, 

In more harmoniou3 ranks could make 


them fall. 


Not ev ning cloud a brighter arch can ſhow, 
Nor richer colours paint the heav'nly bow. 


Where can unpoliſh d nature boaſt a picce, 
In all her moſſy cells exact as this? 
Art the gay parti-colour'd ſcene we flart, 
For chance too regular, too rude far art. 


Charm d with the fight, my ravidh'd breaſt 

is fir d 

With hints like thoſe which ancient bards 
inipir' d; 

All the feign'd tales by ſuperſtition told, 

All the bright train of fabled nymphs of old, 

Th' enthufiattic muſe believes arc true, 

Thinks the ſpot ſacred, and it's genius vou. 

Loit in wild rapture, wou'd the fai diſclate, 

Huw by aegrees the ple aſing wonder rote 

Induſtrious in a faichfol veil= to trace 

The vorious beauties of the lovely place; 

Ana while the keevs the glowing work in views 

Thro' ev ry maze thy artful hand puttue. 


O were I *qual to the bold defign, 

Or cou'd I bozit uch h appy art as thine ? 

That cou'd rude ſhells in ſuch (ſweet order 
place, 

Give common objects ſuch uncommon grace! 

Like them my weli-choſe words in ev'ry ue, 

As ſweetly temper d ſhould as ſweetly thine. 

So juſt a fancy ſh+u'd my nu-abers warm, 

Like the gay piece favu'd the deſcription 
charm. 

Then with ſuperior ſtrength my voice Id ] 
railey 

Theectoing grotto ſhon'd approve my lays, 

Pleas'd to reflect the weil-tung founder's j 
praile, 
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OMNIA PROFECTC, CUM SF A COFLESTIBUS REBUS REFERET AD HUMANAy, 


EXCTLISIUS MIAGNTIFICEN TIUC3QUE ET DICET E 7 SEXNTIET. 


Ciceny, 


THE CONTEMPLATTION OF CFLILESTIAL THINGS WILE MAKE A MAN BOTH SPEAK 
AND THINK MORE SUBLIMELY AND MAGNIFICENTLY, WhEN HE UESCENDS 


TO HUMAN AFT 


HE following diſcourſe is printed, 
as it came to my hands, witkwut 
variation. 


CAMBRINGT, DEC. IT. 


II. was a very cinen Cnqury among 
the ancients, why the number of ex- 

c2!ent orators, under all the enconrage- 
ments the mott flourithing fares couid 

e them, fell fo far ſhort of the nun- 
* of thoſ who excelled in all - vther 
ſciences. A friend of mine nr. merri- 
[+ to apply to this cate an objervorion of 
Bcrodotus, who 1+vs, that hen „den- 


ful animals are the moſt fruitful in their 
generation; whereas the a, CIS of thote 
beats that are fierce and miſchievous : 
mankind, are but ſcarcely continued. 
1 he gdittorian inſtances in 2 hare, which 
always eitzer breeds or brings forth; 
and a lioneſs, whica brings forth but 
once, and then loſes all power of con- 
ception. Bui leaving my triend to his 
mirth, I am of opinion, that in theſe 
latter ages w2 have gecater cabte of com- 
plaint than the ancients had. Aud ſnce 
that tojemn feſtival is p. ac, 1 
chls tor all the power vi viatory, and 

Khich 
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which affords as noblc a ſubjeR for the 
pulpit as any revehtion has taught vs, 
tur defign of this paper all be to ſhew, 
that cur moderns have greater advan- 
tages towards tue aud ſolid eloquence, 
than any which the celchrated fpeakers 
ot antiquity enjoyed. 

The firlt great and ſubſtantial dif- 
ference is, that their common-places, in 
which almoſt the whole force of ainpit- 
fication confits, were drawn from the 
profit or honeſty of the action, as they. 
regarded only this prefent ſtate of dura- 
tion. But Chrittianity, as it exalts mo- 
rality to a greater perfection, as it brings 
the confideration of another life into the 
queltion, as it propoſes rewards and pu- 
niſhments of a higher nature and a 
longer contmnance, is more adapted to 
affect the minds of the audience, natu- 
ratly inclined to purſue what it imagines 
it's greateft intereſt and concern, If 
Pericles, as hiſtorians report, couid ſhake 
the firmeſt reſolution of his hearers, and 
ſet the paſſions of all Greece in a fer- 
ment, when the preſent welfare of his 
country, or the fear of hoſtile invaſions, 
was the ſubje&: what may be expected 
from that orator, who warns his audi- 
ence againſt thoſe evils which have no 
remedy, when once undergone, either 
from prudence or time? As much greater 
as the evils in a future tate are than 
theſe at preſent, ſo much are the mo- 
tives to perſuaſion under Chriſtianity 
greater than thoſe which mere moral 
con ſideration could ſupply us with. But 
what I nov mention relates only to the 

wer of moving the affe&ions. There 
is another part of eloquence, which is 
indeed it's malter-piecez; J mem the 
marvellous or ſublime. In this the 
Chriſtian orator has the advantage be- 

ond contra:{iftion, Our ideas ate 4 
infinitely enlarged by revelation, the eye 
of reaſon has ſo wide a proſpect into 
eternity, the notions of a Deity are tv 
worthy and refiaed, and the accounts 
we have of a ſtate of happine!ls er mi- 
ſery fo clear and evident, that the cha- 
templation of ſuch ob'-&ts wil: vive our 
diteowrſe a noble vig un, an invincible 
force, by 1d the p.. ver of any human 
con ſi leratien. Tv requires in his 


t ora er lome kal in the nature 
of e wenly bodies, hacaute, favs he, 
his mind will become more extenive 
and unconfined; and when he dercends 
to treat of human atlas, he will both 
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think and write in a more exalted and 
magnificent manner. For the fame rea- 
ton that excellent maſter would have re- 
commendet| the ttudy of thoſe great and 


glorious myſteries which revelation has 


ditcovered to us; to which the noble 


parts of this ſyitem of the world are as 


much inferior as the creature is leſs ex- 
cellent than it's Creator. The wiſeſt 
and moſt knowing among the heathens 
had very poor and impertett notions of 
a future ſtate, They had indeed {ume 
uncertain hopes, either received by tra- 
dition, or 7 — by reaſon, that the 
exiſtence of virtuous men would not be 
determined by the ſeparation of foul and 
body: but they either diſbelieved a fu- 
ture ſtate of puniſhment and miſery; or, 
upon the fame account that Apelles 
painted Antigonus with one fide only to- 
wards the ſpectator, that the loſs of his 
eye might not caſt a blemiſh upon the 
whole piece; ſo theſe repreſented the con- 
dition of a man in it's faireſt view, and 
endeavoured to conceal what they 
thought was a deformity to human na- 
ture. I have often obſerved, that when- 
ever the above-mentioned orator in his 
phiiv{ophical diſcourſes is led by his ar- 
gument to the mention of immortality, 
he (-ems like one awaked out of fleep; 
rouſed and alarmed with the dignity of 
the ſubjeft, he ſtretches his imagination 
to conceive ſomething uncommen, and, 
with the greatnefs of his thoughts, caſts, 
as it were, a glory round the ſentence, 
Uncertain and unſettled as he was, he 
ſeems fire with the contemplation of it. 
And nothing but ſuch a glorious pro- 
ſyr & could have forced fo great a lover 
ot truth as he was, to declare his reto- 
lution never to part with his perſuaſion 
of immortality, though it ſhould be 
proved to be an erroncuus one. But ha. 
he ved to ice ail that Chriſtianiiy has 
brought to light, how would he have 
laviched out all the force of eloquence 
in thoſe nubleſt contemplations which 
human nature is capable of, the Refur- 
en 41 | the judgment that follows it? 
H had ius brraſt glowed with plea- 
fare, when the whole compaſs of ſutu- 
rity lay open and expoled to his view? 
How would {is imagination have hur- 
rie him on in the purtu-t of the myſte- 
ries of the Incarnation? Huw would he 
have entered, with the force of light- 
ning into de aff. ions of his hearers, 
and {xc Hae allenucnhy, in ipite of ail 


C_ oppoſition of corrupt nature, upon 
thoſe glorious themes which his clo- 
-11-nce hath painted in fuch lively and 
laſting colours? 

This advantage Chriſtians have; and 
it was with no ſmall pleaſure I lately 
met with a fragment of Longinus, which 
is preſerved, as a tefti;nony of that cri- 
tic's judgment, at the beginning of a 
manuſcript of the New Teſtament in 
the Vatican library. 
has numbered up the moſt celebrate 


orators among the Grecians, he faysz— , 
Add to thete Paul of Tartus, the pa- 


© tron of an opinion not yet fully proved.“ 
As a heathen, he condemns the Chris- 
tian religion; and as an impartial critic, 
he judges in favour of the promoter and 
preacher of it. To me it ſeems, that 
the latter part of his judgment adds 
great weight to his opinion of St. Paul's 
abilities, fince, under all the prejudice 
of opinions directly oppoſite, he is con- 
ſtrained to acknowledge the merit of 
that apoſtle. And no doubt, ſuch as 
Longinns deſcribes St. Paul, ſuch he 
appeared to the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries which he viſited and bleſſed 
with thoſe doctrines he was divinely 
commiſſioned to preach. Sacred ſtory 
gives us, in one circumſtance, a con- 
vincing f of his eloquence, when 
the men of Lyſtra called him Mercury, 
© becauſe he was the chief ſpeaker,” and 
would have paid divine worſhip to him, 
as to the god who invented and preſided 
over eloquence. This one account of 
our apoſtle ſets his character, conſidered 
as an orator only, above all the cele- 
brated relations of the {kill and influence 
of Demoſthenes and his contemporaries. 
Their power in ſpeaking was admired, 
but till it was thought human: their 
eloquence warmed and ravithed the 
hearers, but ſtill it was thought the voice 
of man, not the voice of God. What 
advantage then had St. Paul above thoſe 
of Greece or Rome? I confels, I can 
aſcribe this excellence to nothing but 
the power of the doctrines he delivered, 
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which may have ſtill the ſame influence 
on the hearers; which have ſi] the 
power, when preached by a {k:1tul ora- 
tor, ta make us break out in the fame 
expreſſions, as the diſciples, who met 
our Saviour in their way to Zimmaus, 
made ute of; * Did not our hearts burn 
* within us, when he taiked to us by 
* tne way, and wiule he opened to us 
* rhe Scriptures?* F may be thought 
bold in my judgment by ome; but I. 
muſt achem, that no one orater has left 
us fo vinble marks and fuutiteps of 
his eloquence as our apoſtle. It may 
perhaps be wondered at, that in his rea- 
lonings upon idolatry at Athens, where 
eloquence Was born and flouriſheit, he 
confines himſelf to ſtvict argument only; 
but my reader may remember what 
many authors of the beit credit have 
aſſured us, that all attempts upon the 
affoctions and ſtrokes of oratory were 
expreſsly forbidden by the laws of that 
country, in courts of judicature. His 
want of eloquence therefore here, was 
the effect of his exact conformity to the 
laws: but his diſcourſe on the Reſurree- 
tion to the Corinthians, his harangue 
before Agrippa upon his own conver- 
fon, and the neceſſity of that of others, 
are truly great, and may ſerve as full 


exampies to thoſe excellent rujes for the 


ſublime, which the beft of critics has 
lett us. The ſum of all this diſcourſe 
15, that our clergy have no farther to 
look for an example of the perfection 
they may arrive at, than to St. Paub's 
harangues; that when he, under the 
want of ſeveral advantages of nature, 
as he himſelf tells us, was heard, ad- 
mired, and made a ſtandard to ſucceed- 
ing ages by the heſt judges of a different 
perſuaſion in religion; I ſay, our clergy 
may learn, that, however inſtructive 
their ſermons are, they are capable of 
receiving a great addition; which St. 
Paul has given them a noble example of, 
and the Chriſtian religion has furniſhed 
tnem with certain means of attaining 
to. 


Ne 
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Soc s ArEs APUD Xin. 


vn OUR WANTS, THE NEARER WE RESEMBLE TRE cob. 


T ws the common boaſt of the hea- 
the» pt lovophers, that by the effi- 
cacy of their ſeveral doctrines, they made 
kuman nature reſemble the divine. How 
much miſtaken ſoever they might be in 
the ſeveral means they propoſed for this 
end, it mutt be oed that the deſign 
was vreat and glorious. The ſineſt 
works ol invention and imagination are 
of vesy little weight, when put in the 
balance with wha: refines and exalts the 
rational wand. Longinus excuſes Ho- 
mer v-ry handlſbmely, when he far s the 
poet made his gods like men, that he 
might make his men appear like the 
's. But it mult be allowed that ſe- 
_ veral of the ancient philotophers acted, 
as Cicero wiſhes Homer hal done: they 
endeavoured rather to make men like 
gods, than gods like men. 

According to this general maxi:a in 
philoſophy, ſome of them have endea- 
voured to place men in ſuch a ſtate of 
pleafure, or indolencc at leaſt, as they 
wainly imagined the happineſs of the 
Supreme Being to ccaliſt in. On the 
other hand, the moſt virtuous ſect of 
philoſophers have created a chimerical 
wile man, whom they made 
from paſſion and pain, and thought it 
enough to pronounce him all- ſuſficient. 

This lait character, when diveſted of 
the glare of human philoſopny that ſur- 
rounds it, fignifies +.y norte than that a 

and wile man ſhould ſo arm hin- 

telf with patience, as not to yield tame - 

by to the violence of paſſion and pain; 

that he ſhould learn fo to ſuppreſs and 

contra qt his deſires as to have few wants; 

and that he ſhould cheriſh ſo many vir- 
nes in his foul, as to have a 
ſource of pleature in himſelf. 

The Chriſtian religion requires, that, 
after having framed the beſt idea we are 
able of the Divine Nature, it ſhould be 
our next care to conform ourſelves to 
it, as far as our imperfections will per- 
mit. I might mention ſeveral paſlages 
- in the {acred writings on this head, to 
which I might add many maxims and 


wiſe ſayings among the Greeks and 
Romans. 

I ſhall only inftance a remarkable 
paſſage, to this purpole, out of Julian's 
Cæſars. That emperor having repre- 
ſented all the Roman e with 
Alexander the Great, as paſſing in re- 
view before the gads, and ſtriving for 
the ſuperiority, lets them all drop, ex- 
cepting Alexander, Jultus Cæſar, Au- 
guſtus Cælar, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Cor tantine. Each of theſe great 
heroes of antiquity lays in his claim for 
the upper ace, and, in order to it, 
ſets forth his aGiors after the moit 
advantageous manner. But the gods, 
inſtead of being dazzled with the luftre 
of their actions, enquire by Mercury 
into the _ motive and governing 
prineiple that influenced them through- 
out the whole feries of their lives and 
exploits. Alexancer tells them, that 
his aim was to conquer; Julius Czfar, 
that his was to gain the higheſt poſt in 
his country; Auguſtus, 0 govern well; 
Trajan, that his was the fame as that 
of Alexander, namely, to conquer, 
The queſtion, at length, was put to 
Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with 
great modeſty, that * t had always been 
© his care to imitate the gods. This con- 
duct ſeems to have gained him the moſt 
votes and beſt place in the whole aſſem- 
bly. Mare is Aurelius being afterwards 
aſked to explain himſelf, declares, that, 
by imitating the gods, he endeavoured 
to imitate in the uſe of his under- 
ſtanding, and of all other faculties; and, 
in | may wang that it was always his 
ſtudy to have as few wants as poſſible 
in himſelf, and to do all the good he 
could io others. 

Among the many methods by which 
revealed religion has advanced morality, 
this is one, that it has given us a more 
juſt and perfect idea of that Being whom 
every reaſonable creature ought to imi- 
tate. The young man, in a heathen 
comedy, might juſtify his lewdnets by 
the example ct Jupiter; as, indeed, there 

Vas 
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was ſcarce any crime that-might not be 
85 by Sn — of the 
city which prevailed among com- 
mn people in the heathen world. Re- 
vealed religion ſets forth a proper ob- 
jeR for imitation, in that Being who is 
the pattern, as well as the ſource, of all 
ſpiritual perfection. 
While we remain in tl. is life, we are 
ſubject to innumerable temptations, 
which, if liſtened to, will make us de- 
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viate from reaſon and goodneſa, the only 
things wherein we can imitate the Su- 
preme Being. In the next life we meet 
with nothing to excite our inclinations 
that doth not deſerve them. I ſhall 
therefore diſmiſs my reader with this 
maxim, viz. Our ineſs in this 
« world proceeds from on 
© of our deſires, but in the next world 
from the gratification of them. 
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CONTEMNITO. 


Ciczro Somnx, Scir. 


1 PERCEIVE YOU CONTEMPLATE THE SEAT AND HABITATION OF MEN; WHICH 
17 IT APPEARS AS LITTLE TO YOU AS IT REALLY Is, FIX YOUR EYES ru 
FETUALLY UPON HEAVENLY OBJECTS, AND DESPISE EARTHLY» 


HE following eſſay comes from 

the ingenious author of the letter 
upon Novelty, printed ina late Spectator: 
the notions are drawn from the Platonic 
way of thinking; but as they contribute 
to raiſe the mind, and may inſpire noble 
ſentiments of our own future grandeur 
aud happineſs, I think it well delerves 
ro be preſented to the public. 


JF the univerſe be the creature of an 

intelligent mind, this mind could 
have no immediate regard to himſelf in 
producing it. He needed not to make 
trial of his omnipotence, to be informed 
what effects were within it's reach: the 
world as exilting in his eternal idea was 
tzen as beautiful as now it is drawn 
forth into being; and in the immenſe 
abyſs of his eſſence are contained far 
brighter ſcenes than will be ever ſet 
forth to view; it being impoſſible that 
the great Author cf Nature ſhould 
bound his own power by giving exiſt- 
ence to a ſyſtem of creatures ſo perfect 
that he cannot improve upon it by any 
other exertions of his almighty will. 
Between finite and infinite there is an 
unmeaſured interval, not to he filled up 
iy endleſs ages; for which reaſon, the 
mot excellent of all God's works muſt 
be equally ſhort of what his power 1s 
able to produce as the moſt imperfect, 
and may be exceeded with the fame 
eaſe. 
This thought hath made fome ima- 


Sac, (what, it mult be confellcd, is not 


impoſſible) that the unfathomed ſpace is 
ever teeming with new births, the younger 
ttill inheriting a greater perfection than 
the elder. But as this doth not fall with 
in my preſent view, I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with taking notice, that the confi- 
deration now mentioned proves undeni- 
_ that the ideal worlds in the divine 
underſtanding yield a proſpe& incom- 
_ more ample, various, and de- 
ightful, than any created world can do: 
and that therefore as it is not to be ſup- 
poſed that God ſhould make a world 
merely of inanimate matter, however di- 
verified, or intiabited only by creatures 
of no higher an order than brutes ; ſo 
the end for which he defigned his rea- 
ſonable offspring is the contemplation of 
his works, the enjoyment of himſelf, 
and in both to be happy; having, to this 

purpoſe, endowed them with correſ 
dent faculties and defires. He can have 
no greater pleaſure from a bare review 
of his works, than from the ſurvey of 
his own ideas; hut we may be aſſured 
that he is well pleaſed in the ſatisfa ion 
derived to beings capable of it, and for 
whoſe entertainment he hath erected this 
immenſe theatre. Is not this more than 
an intimation of our immortality ? Man, 
who when conſulered as on his - 
tion for a happy exiſtence hereafter, is 
the molt remarkable inſtance of divine 
wiſdom, if we cut him off from all re- 
lation to eternity, is the molt wonderful 
and unaccountible compoſition in the 
whole creation. He hach capacities 
7R to 
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to lolge à mich greater variety of 
knowledge than js will bz ever maſter 
of, and an unfatisſied curiotity to tread 
the lecret paths of nature and provi- 
deuce: but, with this, his organs, in 
Pei preſet ſtructure, are rather titted 
ro ſerve the nexeſſities of a vile body, 
tian to minifter to his underſtanding; 
and from the littie ſpot to which he is 
chained, he can flame but wandering 
gucles concerning the janumerable 
worlds of light that encompats bim, 
which, though in themtelves of a pro- 
digious bigneſs, do but juſt glimmer in 
the remote ſpaces of the heavens; and, 
when with a great deal of time and pains 
he hath laboured a Little way up the 
teep nicent of truth, and behokls with 
pity the groveling multitude beneath, in 
„ moment his foot tlides, and he tum- 
hls down headlong into the grave. 
Thinking on this, I am obhigetl to be- 
lieve, in juſtice to the Creator of the 
world, that there is another ſtate when 
man ſhall be better ſituated for con- 


templation, or rather have it in his 


nower to remove from object to ob- 
wert, and from world to world; and de 
accommodated with ſeuſes, and other 
he Is, for making the quickelt and molt 
mating diſcoveries. How Goth fuch a 
genius as Sir Ifaac Newton, from amidſt 
the glarknels that involves human under- 
ttanding, break forth, and appear like 
one of another ſnecics! "The vaſt ma- 
chine, we inhabit, lies open to him; he 
ems not unacquaintei with the general 
ns that govern it; and while with the 
tranſport of a philoſopher he bcholds 
an admires the glorious work, he is 
capable of paying at ange a more devout 
and more rational homage to his Maker. 
But, alas! how narrow is the proſpect 
eren of ſuch a mind? and how obſcure 
to the compals that is taken in by the 
ken of an angel; or of a ſou] hut newly 
eſcaped from it's impriſonment in the 
boy! For my part, I freely indulge 
my nul in the confidence of it's future 
grandeur ; it pleaſes me to think that I 
who know ſo ſmall a portion of the 
works of the Creator, and with flow and 
prinful ſteps creep up and down on the 
{urface of this globe, ſha!l ere long thoot 
away with the {wiftnels of imagination, 
trace ont the hidden ſprings of nature's 
operations, be able to keep pace with 
y 4 heavenly bodies in the rapidity of 
their career, be a ſpectator of the long 
chain of events in the natural and moral 
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worlds, viſit the ſeveral apartrfents of 
the creation, know how they are fur- 
nithed and huw inhabited, compre hen 
the over, and merfure the magnitudes 
and dritances of thoſe orbs, which to ns 
leem diſpoſed without any regular deſign, 
and ſet all in the fame circie ; obſerve 
the dependance of the parts of each ſyſ- 
tem, and (if our minds are hig enough 
to gratp the theory) of the (everal ſyſ- 
tems upon one another, from whence 
retults the harmony of the univerſe. In 
cternity a great deal may be done of this 
kind, I find it of ule to cheriſh this 
generous ambition; for beſides the ſe - 
cret gefreſhwent it diffuſes through my 
ſoul, it engages me in an endeavour to 
improve my faculties, as well as to ex- 
erceite them conformably to the rank [ 
now hold among reaſonable beingy, and 
the hope I have of heing once advanced 
to a more exalted ſtation. 

The other, and that the ultimate end 
of man, is the enjoyment of God, be- 
vond which he cannot form a wiſh. 
Dim at belt are the conceptions we have 
of the Supreme Being, who, as it were, 
keeps his creatures in ſuſpence, neither. 
diſcovering, nor hiding himtelf; by 
which means, the libertine hath a handle 
to difpute his exiſtence, while the moſt 
are content to ſpeak him fair, but in 
their hearts prefer every trifling ſatisfac- 
tion to the — of their Maker, and 
ricieule the good man for the ſingularity 
of his choice. Will there not a time 
come, when the free-thinker ſhall ſee 
his impious ſchemes overturned, and be 
made a convert to the truths he hates 
when deluded mortals ſhall be convinc- 
ed of the folly of their purſuits; and the 
tew wile who followed the guidance 
of Heaven, and ſcorning the blandiſh- 
ments ol ienic, and the fordid bribery of 
the world, atpired to a celeftial abode, 
ſhall ſtand poſſeſſed of their utmoſt wiſh 
in the viſion of the Creator? Here the 
mind heaves a thought now and then 
towards him, and hath fome tranſient 
glances of his preſence: when, in thc 
inſtant it thinks itſelt to have the faſteit 
hold, the object eludes it's expectations, 
and it falls back tire l and baffled to the 
ground. Doubtleſs there is ſome more 
pertect way of converſing with heavenly 
beings. Are not ſpirits capable of mu- 
tual intelligence, unleis immerled in 
bodies, or by their intervention? Muft 
ſuperĩor natures depend on inferior for 
the main privilege of lociable a” 
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chat of converſing with and knowing 
each other? What wou they have done 
had matter never been crented? I ſup- 
pole, not have lived in eternal folitnde, 
As incorporeal ſubftances are of nohler 
order, lo be ſure, their manner of in- 
tercourſe is an{werably* more expedite 
and intimate. This method of com- 
munication wt call intellectual vition, 
as lomething analagous to the tenſe of 
teins, which is the mettium of our ac- 
quaintance with this viſihle world. And 
in {ume ſuch way can God make himi-lt 
the object of immecliate intuitton to 
the bleſſed ; and as he can, it is not im- 
probable that he will, alwavs conde- 
{eending, in the circumſtances of doing 
it, to the weakneis and proportion of 
finite minds. His works but faintly 
rellect the image of his perfections ; ix 
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is a ſecond-hand knowledee: to have a 
juit idea of him, it may be necefHry 
that we fce -m 35s he is. Put whort is 
that? It is io mething that never enterect 
into the heart of man to concerve; ver, 
what we can enſilv conceire, will be a 
fountain of unfprakabie, anf everlaſt- 
ing rapture. All created plories will 
fade and die away in his preſence. Per- 
haps it will he my happinefs to compare 
the world with the ter exempiar of it 
in the divine mind; perhaps, ta view 
the original pan of thoſe wiſe deftyns 
that have been execnrmg in a long free 
ceſſion of ages. Thus employed in fnd- 
ing out his works, and contemp'lat ns 
their Author, how thail J fall profttrate 
and adoring, my body fxrttlowert up th 
the immenſity of matter, my wind in 
the wfnnyude of his porte Kone! 
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FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH 
VOLUMES OF THE SPECTATOR. 


VOLUME xT AEZ FIFTH. 


A. 


CASTO, his agreeable character, Number 386. 

Admiration, when turned into contempt, N. 340. 
Advice to a faulty friend, in what manner to be given, N. 38 5. 
Age, the authority aſſumed by ſome people on the account of .t, N. 336. 
Agreeable in company, the art of being fo, N. 386. 
Alexander the Great, wherein he imitated Achilles in a piece of cruelty, and the 

occaſion of it, N. 337. His complaint to Ariſtotle, 379. 
Amanda, her adventures, N. 375. ; ; 
Anthony, Mark, his witty mirth commended by Tully, N. 386. 
Appearances, the veneration of reſpect paid to them in all ages, N. 350. a 
Artillery, the invention and firſt uſe of it, to whom aſcribed by Milton, N. 331. 
St. Aſaph, the biſhop of, his preface to his ſermons, N. 384. 
Aſſurance, what, N. 373. 
Atheiſm, an enemy to chearfulneſs of mind, N. 381. Two unanſwerable 

arguments againſt it, 389. In what manner Atheiſts ought to be treated, ibid. 

Atticus, difintereſted and prudent conduct in his friendſhips, N. 385. 
Authors, for what to be admired, N. 335. 


B. 
EARDS in former ages a type of wiſdom, N. 331. Inſtances of the homage 
heretofore paid to beards, ibid. At what time the beard flouriſhed moſt in 
this nation, ibid. The ill conſequence of introducing the uſe of it amongſt us 
at preſent, ibid. A deſcription of Hudibras's beard, ibid. - 
Bicknell, Mrs. for what commended by the Spectator, N. 370. 
Bill propoſed by a country gentleman to be brought into the houſe for the better 
1 0 — — game, N. Aa by _ 1 
Boccalint's fable of a pper appli SpeRator, N. 355. 
Bribery the — way of making one's court, N. 394. 
C. | 
CN Commentaries, the new edition of it, an honour to the Engliſh preſs, 
N. 367. Czxfar's activity and perſeverance, 374. f 
Candour, the conſequence and benefit of it, N. 382. | . 
Caſimir Liſzinſki, an atheiſt in Poland, the manner of his puniſhment, N. 389. 
Cat, a great contributor to harmony, N. 361. 
Catiline, Tully's character of him, N. 386. 
Cat- call, a diſſertation upon that inſtrument, N. 361. 
Chearfulneſs, wherein preferable to mirth, N. 381. When worſe than folly or 
madneſs, ibid. The many advantages of a chearful temper, 387, 
Chocolate, a great heater of the blood in women, N. 365. 
Church-muficians reproved for not keeping to the text as well as the preachers, 
N. 338. Church work flow work according to Sir Roger, 383. 
Clab. The Mohoc club, N. 324. The defiga of their inſtitution, ibid. 
Commendation generally followed by detraction, N. 348. F 


ns 
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Commercial friendſhip preferable to generality, Number 346. 

Complaiſance, what kind of it peculiar to courts, N. 359. | 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, his reflections upon viſiting the tombs in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, N. 329. A great friend to heards, 331. Goes with the Spectator ara 
Captain Sentry to a play called the Diſtreſs d Mother, 335. His behavicur ard 
remarks at it, ibid. His uneaſineſs on the widow's account, 359. H ob- 
ſervations in his paſſage with the Spectator to Spring Gardens, 383. In what 
manner affronted on that occaſion, ibid. 

Courage and Magnanimity infeparable, N. 3 50. 

Court — the ſeveral See of ation it, N. 394. 

Cowley, his opinion of Perſius the Latin ſatiriſt, N. 339. 

Creation, a poem commended by the Spectator, N. 339. The conte mplations 
on creation a perpetual feaſt of delight to the mind of 4 good man, 393. 


| D. 
DANCING a nee-fary accompliſhment, N. 334. The diſadvantages it lieth 
under to what owing, ibid. Uſeful on the ſtage, 370. 
Death, the benefit of it, N. 309. | 
Definitions, the ule of them recommended by Mr. Locke, N. 373. 
Detraction, the generality of it in converſation, N. 348. 
De vate, the deſcription of one, N. 354- 
Dreſs, the advantage of being well dreit, N. 360. 
Drums, cu:!tomary but very rnproper inftruments in a marriage conſort, N. 364. 
Dryden, his happy turn of prologyze or epilogue, N. 341. 


EARTH, why covered with green rather than any cther colour, N. $87. 

＋ Education, 3 lation of it propoſe, N. 337. 

EF mperor of the Mohocs* arms, and how borne, N. 324. 

Engliſh, generally inclined to melancholy. N. 387. 

Epictetus, his rule for a perſon's behaviour under detractior, N. 355, 

Epitaph on the Counteſs ager of Pembroke, N. 323. 

Eitcourt the comedian, his extraordinary talents, N. 35g. 

Eugene, Prince, the Spectator's accuunt of him, N. 340. In what manner to be 
compared with Alexander and Cætar, ibid. 

Evremend, St. the fingularity of his remarks, N. 349. 


F. a 
ALSHOOD and diffimulstion, the inconyenicuce of it perpetual, N. . 
68 feribed, N. 336. eee 
Fiavilla, liberal of her muff at church, N. 3. 
Fidelio, his adventures and transformation into a louking-glaſs, N. 392. 
Friendſhip, an effay upon it, N. 385. Defined, ibid. What fort ot triendihip 
the molt uſcfa}, ibid. | : 
Frolie, what ought truly to be termed fo, N. 353. 
Frugality, the true bais of liberality, N. 346. 


a GG. 

GENE ROSIT Y not always to be coinmendel, N. 346. 
God, the being of one, the greateit of certainties, N. 381. 

Goolequill, Wilkam, clerk to the Lawvers* ciub, N. 372. 

Grammar-ſchools, a common fault obterved in them, N. 353. 

Green, why calle in pcetry the chearful colour, N. 387. 

Gymneſophilts, Indian, the method ulcd by them in the education of their diſci- 
ples, N. 337. 


H ONE YCOMB, Wil, his diſſertation on the uſefulneſs of locking - glaſſes. 
N. 325. His obſervations upon the corruption of the age, 352. He gives 
the club a brief account of his amours-and «lfappe:ntments, 359. 45 
Hucibras, a delcription at dis beard, N. 332. r 6 
es" age IMPUDENCE 
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IN UDENCE diltinguiſhed from aſſurance, Number 375, The moſt pro- 
means to avoid the imputation of it, 390. | 


Indifference in marriage not to be taſted by ſenſible ſpirits, N. 322. 
Intereſt; the rcady way to promote our interett in che world, N. 394. 


R. 
KNOwLE DGE ought to be communicative, N. 379. 


. 


LE ARNING, the deſign of it, N. 350. To be made advantageous even de 
the meanelt capacities, N. 353. 

Leopold, the latt emperor of that name an expert joiner, N. 353. 

Letters to the Spectator. From Octavia married to an ungrateful huſband, N. 322. 
From Clarinda, with her journal, 323. From Philanthropos, with an account 
of the Moboc club, 324. From a countryman to her he very much reſpects, 
Mrs. Margaret Clark, ibid. From R. I'. to the Spectatar, u 2 paſfage in 
Milton, 325. From a country gentleman lying under the misfortune of havi 
a very fine park, and an only daughter, 326. From Mrs. Mary Comfit as. 
Mile End Green, ibid. From T. B. complaining of his wife's expenũer 
longings during her pregnancy, ibid. From a married gentleman who is in a 
fair way of being undage by his virtuous lovely wife, 328. From S. P. e 
commending the patronage of young modeſt men to ſuch as are able to coun - 
tenance and introduce them into the world, 330. From James Difcipulus, 
complaining of the nearneſs of his father as a great diſcorragement tv him 
in the conrſe of his ſtudies, ibid. From Jack Lighifoxr, containing an + 
account of his ſweaters, 332. From three country virtuous virgins, who 
are ambitions of the characters of very good wives, ibid. From the author 
of the hiſtory of dancing, 334. From a young man complaining of an iti 
cuſtom he has obſerved among old men, 336. Frem Rebecca the diftzefied.... 
complaining of a club of female rakes, ibil. From —— with ſome further 
thoughts on education, 337 and 353. From Phyitbulus, occaſioned by the 

epilogue to the Diſtreſſed Mother, 338. From Philomeides, in anſwer to the 
regoing letter, 341. From an officer, concerning Sylvana's conduct in the 

abſence of her huſband, 342, From Jack Freelove to his miſtreſs, written in 

the perſon of a monkey, 343- To the SpeRator from Epicure Mammon, a 

great trencherman, 344. From — complaining of an extravagant cuſtom 

among ſome women of taking ſnuff, ibid. From Taw Waw Eben Zan Ka- 
ladar, emperor of the Mohocs, with a manifeſto, 347. From Mary, againſt 
detraction, 348. — — 1 with the 1 — of a devotee, 354. From 
Sophrofunius, complain the impudent viour e in the ſtreets, 
ib. From in behal f of a genteel dreſs, 360. 1 — ohn Shallow, 
who had lately been at a concert of cat - calls, 361. From Tom Pottle, in 
commendation of Brooke and Hellier, 362. From Will C „ with an ac- 
count of the improvements t in him by love, and the character of his 
miſtreſs, ibid. From Philip Homebred, upon travel, 364. From Robin 

Bride in Birchin Lane, complaining of a ſet of drums that awakened bim 

with their thunder the morning — he was married, ibid. From Altamira, 

a prude, ibid. From with the tranflation of a Lapland ſong, 366. 

From Conftantia Comb-Bruſh, complaining that her miſtreſs gives her caſt-off 

claaths to others, ibid. From Paul Regnaud to his friend, on the death of 

Madam de Villacerfe, 368. To the SpeRator, from — on whims and 
bumourifts, 371. From Ralph Belfry, in commendation of Mr. Powell, matter 
of the motion, 372. From Humphry Transfer, on a moving club of pariſh- 
clerks, ibid. From H. R. complaining of the lawyers club, ibid. From 

Michael Gander, on the day-watchman and his gosſe, 376. From Rachael 

Watchful, on dancing, kill From Myrtilla, deſiring the Spectator's advice 
in relation to her lover, 380. From J. S. animadverting on perſons beba- 
vious at church, ibid. From T. B. on vanity, and the abundance of it in the 
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female ſex, Number 380. From Betty Lemon, who had been preſented with 


a guine1 by a jew, ibid. From the ſexton of St. Bride's on a new charity- 
ſchool of fifty girls, erected in that pariſh, ibid. From a gentleman in Den 
mark, 393. 

Liberality, the true baſis of it, N. 346. 

Lillie, Charles, his preſent to the Spectator, N. 3 58. 

Longings in women, the extravagancies of them, N. 326. 

Longinus, an obſervation of that critic, N. 339. | 

Love, in what manner d<(covered to his miſtreſs by one of Will Honeycomb's ac- 
quaintance, N. 325. The mother of poetry, 377. 


M. 


MAY, 2 month extremely ſubjeX to calentures in women, N. 365. The 

Spectator's caution to the female ſex on that account, ibid. 

Meri, valuable, according to the application of it, N. 340. 

Meſfiah, a ſacred eclogue, N. 378. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, a continuation of the Spectator's criticiſm on that poem, 
N. 327, 333» 33% 345» 35t, 357, 363, 369. The moral of that poem, and 

length of time containe!| in the action, 369. 

Mirth, the avkward pretenders to it, N. 358. Diſtinguiſhed from chearfulneſs, 

187. | 

Madeſty diſtinguiſhed from ſheepiſlineſs, N. 373. The definition of it, ibid. 
Wherein it conliſts, 350, Modeſt aſſurance, what, 373. 

Mohoc, the meaning of that name, N. 324. Several conjectures concerning the 
. Mohocs, 347- 

Monuments ruted by envy, the moft glorious, N. 35g. 

More, Sir Thomas, his galety at his death, to what owing, N. 349. 

Mortality, the lover's bir of, N. 277, ; 

Motion of the gods, wherein it differs from that of mortals, according to Helio- 
dorus, N. 369. | 

Muly Moluch, Emperor of Morocco, his great intrepidity in his dying moments, 
N. 349. * 

NIGHTING A LB, it's muſic highly delightful to a man in love, N. 383. 

Novels, great enflamers of women's blood, N. 365. 


O. 


QBSEQUIOUSNESS in behaviour conſidered, N. 386. 
Ordicilla, her character, N. 290. 


P. 


PAVL Lorrain, a deſign of his, N. 338. 
Penkethman, the comedian, his many qualifications, N. 370, 
Perſian children, what leafnt by them in their ſchoo!s, N. 337. 
Perſons, imaginary, not proper for an heroic poem, N. 357. 
Ferſius the ſatiriſt, the affected obſcurity of his ftile, N. 379. 
Petronius and Socrates, their chearful behaviour during their laſt moments ground- 
ell on different motives, N. 349. 
- Philoſophy, natural, the uſe of it, N. 393. 
Practice and example, their prevalency on pouch, N. 337. 
Praiſe, why not freely conferred on men till dead, N. 349. | 
Prayers, Phoenix his allegorical deſcription of them to Achilles in Homer, N. 391. 
8 * and extravagance of our prayers in general make ſet forius neceſ - 
ſary, ibi 
Pride? a chief ſpring of action in moſt men, N. 394. 
Printing — — by the politeſt nations in Europe, N. 367. 


Q. | 
Qreaiiru S. What qualities truly valuable, N. 549, 


RELIGION, 
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R. 


RE LTGTON, the greateſt incentive to good and worthy actions, Number 2 56. 
+ + when jultly deſerved, how we ought to behave ourlelves under it, 
- 332, 
Roſicruſius, the ſtory of his ſepulchre, N. 379. 
S. 

SANTE R, Mrs. a great ſnuff-taker, N. 344. 

Sentry, Captain, receives a letter trom Iplwich, giving an account of an en- 
mn between a French privateer and a little veſſel belonging to that place, 
350. His reflection on that action, ibid. 

Sincerity, the advantages of it over diſſimulution and deceit, N. 352. The moſt 

compendious wiſdom, ibid. 

Sulumon's Song, a paraphraſe on the ſecond chapter, N. 388. 

Spaccia della Beſtia Triomphante, a book told at an auction for 30l. N. 399. Some 
account of that hook, ibid. 

Spectator, his reflections upon Clarina's journal, N. 323. Accompanies Sir 
Roger d- Coverley to Weſtmenſter Abbey, 329. His lacrifices to humanity, 
355. His behaviour under reproach, and reatuns for not returning an anſwer 
to thoſe who have animadverted on his paper, ihid. IIis contemplations on 
Gond-Friday, 356. The benefits accruing to the public from his tpecu.ations, 
367. His papers much tought for about Crriltmas by ail his neighbours, ibid. 
His compariſon of the world to a ſtage, 370. He accompanies Sir Roger to 
Spring Garden, 383. Hs zeul for the Hanover fucceſhon, 384. | 

Spenſer, his advice o young ladies under the diſtreſs of defamation, N. 390. 

Spirit, an high one a great enemy to candour, N. 382. 

Spring, the pleatanteſt ſcaſon of the year, N. 339. 

Spring- Garden, a kind of Mhometan paradiſe, N. 383. 

Sweaters, a {pecies of the Mohoc club, N. 332. 


= 


TRANS MIGRATION of ſouls aſſerted by Will Honeycomb, N. 343. 
Travel, at what time to he undertaken, and the true ends of it, N. 364. 


Trueby, Widow, her water recommended by Sir Roger as good againk the ſtone 
and gravel, N. 329. 
Truth, the everialting good effect it has even upam a man's fortune and intereſt, 
N. 352. Always cuuliltent with itſelf, ibid. 
V. 


ILLACERFE, Madam de, an account of her death, and tke manner of 


it, N. 368. 
Virgil, his table examined in relation to Halicarnafſeus's hiſtory of Eneas, N. 351. 


Virtue, the way to preſerve it it: it's integrity, N. 394. 
W. 


WRITING unintelligibly, the art of it much improved, N. 379. 

Woman, the utmoſt of her character, wherein contained, N. 342. The 
notion ſome women have of virtue and vice, 390. 

Words, the abuſe f them demonſtrated in ſeveral inſtances, N. 373. 

World, the, conſidered both as ulcful and entertaining, N. 117. 


X. 
X ENOPHON, his ſchools of equity, N. 337. 
2. 
Zoitvs, the pretended critic, had a very long beard, N. 331. 


78 VOLUME 
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VOLUME Tat SIXTH. 


A. 
CET Us, his charadter, Number 422. 


Admiration, a pleaſing motion of the mind, N. 413. 

Affectation, the misfortune of it, N. 404. Deſcribed, 460. 

Almightv, his power over the imagination, N. 421. Ariſtotle's faying of his 
being, 465. 

Allegories, like light to a diſcourſe, N. 421. Eminent writers faulty in them, 
ibid. 

Alluſions the great art of a writer, N. 421. 

Amazons, their commonwealth, N. 433. How they educated their children, 434. 
Their wars, ibid. They marry their male allies, ibid. 

Americans uſed painting inſtead of writing, N. 416. 

Amity between ag:ccable perſons of different texes dangerous, N. 400. 

Amoret the jilt reclaimed by Pnilander, N. 401. 

Ann Boleyn's latt leiter to King Henry VIII. N. 397. 

Ancients in the Eait, their way of lvinc, N. 415. 

Appearances, things not to be truſted tor them, N. 464. 

Applauſe, public, it's pleaſure, N. 442. 

April, month of, deſcribed, N. 425. 

Arabella, veries on her ſinging, N. 443. 

Architecture, the ancients perteRtion in it, N. 425. The greatneſs of the manner 
how it ſtrikes the fancy, ibid. Of the Manner of both ancients and mod: rns, 
ibid. The concave and convex figures have the greateſt air, ibid. Every 
thing that pleaſes the imagination in it, is either great, beautiful, or new, ibid. 

Art, works of, det.Ctive to entertain the imagination, N. 414. Receive great ad- 
vantage from their likeneſs to thoſe of nature, ibid. 


Auguſt and July, months of, delcribed, N. 425. 
B. 


RBABEL, Tower of, N. 41 5. 
* Bacon, Sir Francis, preſcribes his reader a poem or proſpect, as conducive to 
health, N. 411. What he ſays of the pleaſure of ed uy 447» 

Bankruptcy, the milery of it, N. 428, 456. 

Bar oratory in England, reflection on it, N. 407. 

Baſilius Valentinus, and his fon, their ſtory, N. 426. 

Baxter, Mr. his laſt words, N. 445. More laſt words, ibid. 

Bayle, Mr. what he fays of libels, N. 451. 

Bear-Garden, a combat there, N, 436. The cheats of it, 449. 

Beauty heightened by motion, N. 406. 

Beauty of objefts, what underitood by it, N. 412. Nothing makes it's way more 
directly to the foul, ibid. Every ſpecies of ſenſible creatures has different no- 
tions of it, ibid. A ſecond kind of it, ibid. 

Beggars, the grievance of them, N. 430. 

Belvidera, a critique on a ſong upon her, N. 470. 

Belus, Jupiter, temple of, N. 41 5. 

Birds, how affected by colours, N. 412. 

Blatt, Lady, her character, N. 457. 

Bluemantle, Lady, an account of her, N. 427. 

Buck, Timothy, his anſwer to James Miller's challenge, N. 436. 

Buffoonery, cenſured, N. 442. 

Buſineis, men of, their error in ſimilitudes, N. 421. Of learning fitteſt for it, 465. 

Buſly d' Amboile, a ſtory of him, N. 467. 


CASAR 
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C. 


CA SAR loſt his life by neglecting a Roman augur's caution, Number 395. 
Celia, her char cter, N. 404. 

Caliſthenes, his character, N. 422. 

Calumnv, the ill effects of it, N. 457. 

Camilla's letter to the Spectator from Venice, N. 443. How applauded there, ibid. 

Carteſian, how he would account for the ideas formed by the fancy, from a ſingle 
circumſtance of the memory, N. 4r7. 

Cato, the reſpect paid him at the Roman theatre, N. 445. 

Chamont's ſaying of Monimin's misfortunes, N. 395. 

Charity ſchools to be encouraged, N. 430. 

Charles II. his gsieties. N. 462. 

Charms, none can ſupulv the place of virtue, N. 398. 

Children, their duty to their parents, N. 426. Ill education of them fatal, 431. 

Chinele laugh at our gardens, and why, N. 414. 

Chloe, the idiot, N. 466. 

Chremylns, his character out of Ariſtophanes, N. 4654. | 

Cicero, his genius, N. 404. The oracle's advice o him, ibid. What he ſays 
of ſcandal, 427. Of the Roman gladiators, 436. 

Clarendon, Farl of, his character of a perion of a troubleſome curioſity, N. 439. 

Cieanthes, his character, N. 20x. 

Cleopatra, a deſcription of hr tailing own the Cednoas, N. 400. 

Colours, the eye takes moſt delight in them, N. 412. Why the poets borrow 
molt epithets from them, ibid. Culy ideas in the mind, 413. Speak all lan- 
guages, 416. 

Comethies, Engliſh, vicious, 446. 

Commonwealth of Amazons, N. 433. 

Compaſſion civilizes human nature, N. 297. How to touch it, ibid. 

Company, temper chiefly to be confderet in the choice of it, N. 424. 

Concave and convex figures in architecture have the greatelt air, and why, N. 41 5. 

Confidence, the danger of it to the ladies, N. 395. 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, his adventure with Sukcy, N. 410. His good-humour, 
424. 

Converſation an improvement of taſte in letters, N. 409. 

Country life, why the poets in love with it, N. 4:4. What Horace and Virgil 
ſay of it, ibid. Rules for it, 424. 

Courage wants other good qualities to ſet it off, N. 42 

Court and city, their peculiar ways of life ane converting, N. 403. 

Critics. French, friends to one another. N. 409. 

Cuckoldom abuſed on the ſtage, N. 446. 

Curiofity, abſurd, an inftance of it, N. 439. 

Cuſtom, a ſecond nature, N. 437. The effect cf it, itidl. Tow to make à good 
uſe of it, ibid. Cannot make every thing pleaime, 455. 

Cynthio and Flavia break off their amour very Wwhimfically, N. 399. 


D. 
DAEINT HUS, his character, N. 462. 


Dainty, Mrs. Mary, her memorial trom the country infirmary, N. 429. 
Damon and Stiephon, their amour with Gloriana. N. 423. 
Dancing diſplays beauty, N. 466. On the ſtage faulty, ibid. The advantages 
of it, ibid. 
Dangers palt, why the reflection of them pleaſes, N. 418. 
Day, the ſeveral times of it in ſeveral parts of the town. N. 454. 
Deluge, Mr. W n's notion of it r-proved, N. 296. 
Defamation, the ſign of an ill heart, N. 427. Papers of that kind a ſcandal to 
the government, 451. To be puniſhed by good minitters, ibid. 
Denying, ſometimes a virtue, N. 458. 
Deportment, religious, why ſo little appearance of it in England, N. 448. 
Deſcriptions come ſhort of ſtatuary and painting, N. 416, Pleaſe ſomeumes mo 
| 782 than 
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than the ſicht of things, Number 416. The ſame not alike reliſhed by all, ibid. 
What pleaſes in them, 413. What is great, ſurpriſing, and eautiful, more 
acceptable to the imagination than what is little, common, or deformed, ibid. 

Dete, when corrected, N. 400. 

Devotion, the nobieft buildings owing to it, N. 415. 

D-ana's cruel faeriſices condemned by an ancient poet, N. 453. 

Dionvſius's ear, what it was, N. 439. 

Diſcourle in converſation not to be engroffed by one man, N. 428. 

Diſti acted perſons, the ſiu it of them the moſt mortifying thing in nature, N. 4:1, 

Dogget, how cuckolled on the ſtage, N. 446. 

Dometic life. refle&tions concerning it, N. 455. 

Doris, Mr. Congreve's character cf her, N. 422. 

Di ama, it's firſt original a religious worthip, N. 405. 

Dream of the {eiſons, N. 425. Of golden tcales, 463. 

Dreſs, the ladies extravagance in it, N. 435. An ill intention in their ſingularity, 
ibid. The Englith character to he modeſt in it, ibid. 

Drink, the effects it has on modeſty, N. 458. 


E 


EASTCOURT, Dick, his character, N. 468. 
— Editors ot the claſſics, their faults, N. 470. 
E lucation of children, errors in it, N. 431. A letter on that ſubject, 455. Ga: 
dening applied to it, ibid. 
Linblematical perlons, N. 419. | 
Employments, whoever excals in any, worthy of praiſe, N. 432. 
Emulation, the uſe ot it, N, 432. 
Enemies, the benefits that muy be received from them, N. 399. 
Engiith naturally modeſt, N. 407, 435. Thought proud by foreigners, N. 43: 
Enmity, the good fruits of it, N. 399. 
Epictetus's .aying of ſorrow, N. 397. 
Equeſtrian ladics, who, N. 435. 
Error, his habitation deſcribed, N. 460. How like to Truth, ibid. 
Eſſay on the pleatures of the imagination, from N. 411, to 421. 
Ether, fields of, the pleaſures of furveying them, N. 420. 
E ver-greens of the fair-ſex, N. 395. 
Euphrates river contained in one baſon, N. 4715. 
Exchange, Royal, deſcribed, N. 454. 
F. 


FAIRY writing, N. 419. The pleaſures of imagination that ariſe from it, 
ibid. More difficult than any other, and why, ibid. The Engliſh the bei? 

poets of this fort, ibid, 

Faith, the benefit of it, N. 459. The means of conirming it, 465. 

Fame a follower of merit, N. 426. The palace of, deſcribed, 439. Courts com - 
pared to it, ihid, 

Familiarities ind cent in ſociety, N. 429. 

Fancy, all it's images enter by the fight, N. 411. 

Faſhion, a deſcrip'ion of it, N. 460. 

Father, the affection of one for a daughter, N. 449. 

Flavilla, ſpoiled by a marriage, N. 437. 

Faults, ſecret, how to find them out, N. 399. 

Fear, paiſion cf, treated, N. 471. 

Feeling noc io perfect a ſenſe as fight, N. 411. 

Fiction, the advantage the writers have in it to pleaſe the imagination, N. 414. 
What other writers pleaſe in it, 420. 

Fidelia, her duty to her father, N. 449. 

Final cauſes of delight, in objects, N. 413. Lie bare, and open, ibid. 

Fluttery defcribed, N. 460. 

Flavia's character and amour with Cynthio, N. 398. 

Flora, an attendant on the ſpring, N. 425. 

Follies and defects miſtaken by us in ourtelves for worth, N. 460. 

Fortius, his character, N. 422. 


Fortunatus 
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Fortunatus the trader, his charat-r, Number 443. 

Freart, Monſicur, what he fays of the mauncr uf both ancients and moderns in 
architeRure, N. 417. 

French, their levity, N. 435. 

Friends Kind to our faults, N. 359. 


G. 
GARDEN ING, errors in it, N. 414. Why the Engliſh gardens not fo en- 


tertaining to the fancy, as thoſe in Frarce and Italy, ihid. Obfrreations 

concerning it's improvement both for benefit and beauty, ibid. Applied to 
education, 455. 

Georgics, Virgu's, the heauty of their hibjects, N. 417. 

Geſture, good in oratory, N. 407. 

Ghoſts, what they lay ſhould be a little diſcoloured, N. 419. The deſcription 
of them plcaſing to the fancy, ibid. Why we incline to believe them, ibid. Not 
a village in Eagland formerly without one, ibid. Shakeſpearc's the belt, ibid. 

Gladiators of Rome, what Cicero ſays of them, N. 436. | 

Gloriana, the deſign upon her, N. 423. 

Goats milk, the effect it had on a nun bred with it, N. 408. 

Good tente and good nate always LO together, N. 437. 

Grace at meals practiſe by the Pagans, N. 458. 

Grandeur and minutene!$, the extremes pleating to the fancy, N. 420. 

* the mult pleaſing exerciſe of the mind, N. 453. A dime poem upon 
it, ibid. a 

 Grentneſs of objects, what underſtood by it, in the pleaſures of the nuagi nation, 
N. 412, 413. 

Green ſicknets, Sabina Rentfree's letter about it, N. 431. 

Guardian of the fair-fex, the Spectator lo, N. 449. 


H. 


H MLE T's reflections on locking pon Yorick's tkull, N. 404. 
Harlot, a deteription of one out of the Proverbs, N. 410. 

Health, the pleaſures of the fancy more conducive to it than thoſe of the under- 
ſtanding, N. 41 1. 

Heaven and Hell, the notion of, conformable to the light of nature, N. 447. 

Heavens, veries on the glary of them, N. 465. 

Hebrew idioms run into Engliſh, N. 40 5. 

Hehod's faying of a virtuous life, N. 44.7. 

Hittorian, his moſt agrerable talent, N. 4:0. How hiſtory pleaſes the imagina- 
tion, ibid. Deſcriptions of batiles in it tcarce ever underttood, N. 428. 

Hockley in the Hole gladiators, N. 436. 

Homer's deſcriptions charm more than Ariftotle's reafozing, N. 411. Compared 
with Virgil, 417. When he 1s in his province, ibid. 

Honeſtus the trader, his character, N. 43. 

Honeycomb, Will, his adventure wit Sukey, N. 419. 

Hope, paſſion of, treated, N. 471. 

Horace takes fire at every hint of the lad and Odyiley, N. 417. 

Hotipur, Jeffrey, Eſq. Ins petiton from the country infirmary, N. 429. 

Human nature the beſt ſtudy, N. 458. 

Humour, good, the beſt companion in the country, N. 424. 

Huſh, Peter, his character, N. 487. 

Hymn, David's paſtoral one on Providence, N. 441. On Gratitude, 453. On 
the Clorics of the Heaven and Earth, 465. 

Hypocrity, the various kinds ot it, N. 399. To be preferred to open impiety, 458. 


1. 


IDEAS, how a whole ſet of them ©. p; together, N. 416. 
Idiot, the ſtory of one by Dr. P.. X. 447. 
Idle and innocent, few know how to be fo, N. 412. 


Jilt, a penitent one, N. 401. 
Iliad, 
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Id, the reading of it Tike travelling through a country uninhabited, Number 417. 

I og nary beings in pectry, N. 419. 

I»:itzu.ces in Ovid, Virel, and Milton, ibid. 

In:agination, it's plexiures in {me 1£ipects equal to thoſe of the underſtanding, in 
ſome preforabie, N. 411. Their extent, iid. The advantages of them, ibid. 
What is meant bv th:m, ibid. Two kinds of them, ibid. Awaken the fa- 
culties of the mind, without fatiguing cr perplexing it, ibid. More conducive 
to health than thote of the under ſtanding, ibid. Raiſed by other ſenſes as well 
as the fight, 412. The cauſe of them not to he aſſigned, 413. Works of art 
not fo perfect as theſe of nature to entertain the imagwation, 414. The 
ſecondary plcalures of the farcy, 416. The power of it, bil. Whence it's 
fecon lu pleritares proceed, ibid, Of a wider and more univerfal nature than 
thoſe it his when joined with ſight, 418. How poetry contributes to it's plea» 
fures, 419. How hiſtorians, and other writers, 420, 421. The 
delight it takes in enlarging itſelf by degrees, as in the ſurvey of the earth, and 
the univerſe, ibid. And when it works from great things to little, ibid. 
Where it fails ſhort of the underftanding, ibid. How affected by fin litudes, 
427. As liable to pain as pleafure. How much of either it is capable of, ibid. 
'The power of the Aimighty over if, ibi. 

Imagining, the art &f it in general, N. 421. 

Impertment an! tifling perlgns, their triumph, N. 432. 

Imputence miltaken tor wit, N. 443. 

Infrmarv, one for good- humour, N. 429, 437, 440. A further account out of 
the countrv, ibid. 

Ingoltſon, Charles, of Barhican, his cures, N. 444. 

Invitation, tne Spectator's, to all artificers as well as philoſophers to aſſiſt him, 
N 428. 442. A general one, ibid. 

Jolly, Frank, Etq. his memorial from the country infirmary, N. 429. 

Iris, her character, N 404. 

Irony, who deal in it, X. 433. 

July and Auguſt, months of, deſcribed, N. 425. 

June, month of, deſcribed, N. 423. 


K. 
K xowLEDGE of one's ſelf, rules for it, N. 399. 


L. 


I ANDSEITP, a pretty one, N. 414. 
Lu guage, licentious, the brutality of it, N. 400. 

Linguag es, European, cold to the Oriental, N. 405. 

Liplen! ole tranſlate'l, N. 406. 

Lat:mer the martyr, his behaviour at a conference with the papiſts, N. 465. 

Law- ſuits, the miſery of them N. 456. 

Leaf, giecn, ſwarms with millions of animals, N. 420. 

Learning, men ef, who take to buſi-eſs, beſt fit for it, N. 469. 

Letters from Cynthio to Flavia, and their anſwers to the breaking off their amour, 
N. 398. 

Letters from Queen Ann Boleyne to Henry VIII. N. 397. From a bankrupt to 
his friend, 456. The anſwer, ib d. From Lazarus Hopeful to Baſil Plenty, 472. 

Letters to the Spectator. From Peter de Quir, of St. John's College in Cam- 
bridge, N. 396. From a penitent jilt, 401. From a lady importuned by her 
mother to be unfaithful to her huſband, 402. From a married man who out of 
jealouſy obſtructed the marriage of a lady to whom he was guardian, ibid. 
From a lady whoſe lover would have abuſed her paſſion for him, ibid. From a 
young uncle on the diſohedience of his elder nephews and nieces, ibid. About 
a city and country life, 406 ; with a tranſlation of a Lapland ode, ibid. On 
the paſſions, 408. Concerning Gloriana, 423. Of good-humour, 424. Of 
the country infirmary, 479. Of common beggar+, 430. Of charity-ſchools, 
ibid. The freedoms of married men and women, ibid. From m— 

ma 
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Sabina Rentfr-e, Number 431. About prejudice and emulation, 432. Nik-d 
ſhoulders, 437. A country hgiety and whhemory, uud. Frog, Camilla. 443. 
From an Exchange man, ibid. About butroonery, ibid. Loh un 
Weed, 450. From a projeCtor for news, 452, 457. About education, 455. 
From mne wie had married a cold, ib d. From P. G ick, bil. Aut 
the uſe and abuſe of mies, ibid. Salwrations at churches, 450; un a 
tranſlation of the 114'h Pair, 461. Arhout the advance on the 1 pe 1 fur ine 
ſtamps. ibid. Alent Rirg Charl-s the Sccond's galet es, 462. Abou din. 
ing, 466. About aht, 472. About pancgy ical ſatires on ourtcives, 473. 
From T:methy Sranzi, ad. Tem Bob Shot, hid, 
Libels, a ſevert liw 2gainit them, N. 451. T livie inat write or read them ex- 
commun cated, ibid. 
Licht and cotonrs oniy ideas in the wind, N. 413. 
Livy, in what he excels ail other hiſtoriane, N. 469, 420. 
Loller, Lade Lvdia, her memorin! from the countiy ini mary, N. 422, 
London, the differences of the mauners and politics of one part trom the other, 
N. 403. 

M. 


AN, the mid{t'e link hetween angels and brutes, N. 408. Wh nt he is, ccu- 
niered in himſelt, 441. The humage he owes his Creatur, id. 
NMamins, his character, N. 467. 
M-rch, month of, delertbed, 42 5. 
M iwri+mne the fhrit dancer, N. 466. _— 
Mars, wn attendant on the {prizg. N. 4 5+ I 
M :rtial, an epigrumn of his on a grave man's being at a lewd p'av, N. 436. 
Machyavel, his obtervat:un on the wile jealouty of itates, N. 408. 
Mitter, the leaſt particle of it contains an vnexhaurt-d fund, N 4320, 
My, month of, dangerous to the ladies, N. 395. Delcribhed, 425. 
Meanwell, Thomas, his letters about the frecuems ot married men and women, 
N. 430. 
Memory, how improved by the ideas of the imagination, N. 417. 
Nlerchant, the worth and importance of his character, N. 422. 
Mercy, whoever wants it has a taite of no enjoyment, N. 456. 
Metamorphoſes, Ovid's, like enchanted ground, N. 417. 
Metaphor, when nobie, caſts a glory round it, N. 421. 
Miller, James, his ch: !enge to Timothy Buck, N. 436. 
Milton, his vaſt genus, N 417. His poem of II Penſeroſo, 425. His deſcrip. 
tion of the archangel and the evil tpirit's addreiſing themtelves for the combat, 
463. 
Mimickry, art of, why we delight in it, N. 416. 
Miniſter, a watchful one deſcribed, N. 439. 
Minutius, his character, N. 422. 
Modeſty, falſe, the danger of it, N. 458. Diſtinguiſhed from the true, ibid. 
Monſters, novelty beſtows charms on them, N. 412. Ircapable of propagation, 
413. What gives ſatisfaction in the fight of them, 418. 
Money; the Spectator propoſes it as a thelis, N. 442. The power of it, 450. 
The love of it very commendable, ibid. 
Morality, the benefits of it, N. 459. Strengthens faith, 465. 
Mouſe- Alley doctor, N. 444. | | 
Muſfic, church, of the inp1uvement of it, N. 405. It may raiſe confuſed notions 
of things in the fancy, 416. 
N. 


N KE D ſhouldered, N. 437. 

Numes of authors to be put to their works, the hardſhips and inconveniencies 
of it, N. 451. 
Nature, a 45 beſt guide, N. 404. The moſt uſeſul object of human reaſon, 
408. Her works more perfect than thoſe ot art to delight the fancy, 414. 
Yet the more pleaſant the more they reſemble them, ibid, More grand and 
uuguſt than thoſe of art, ibid, 


Neceſſary 
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Neceſſury cauſe of our being pleaſed with what is great, new, and beautiful, 
Number 413. 

New or uncommon, wh every thing that is ſo raiſes 2 pleaſure in the imagination, 
N. 411. What wnleritood by the term with refpett to objects, 412. Improves 
what is great and beautiful, ibid. Why a ſecret pleaſure annexed to it's idea, 
413. Every thing fo th plentes in architecture, 415. 

News, how the Engliſh thirſt after it, N. 452. Project for a ſupply of it, ibid. 
Of whiſpers, 457- 

Nicodlemuncio's letter to Olivia, N. 433. 

Nicolini, his perfection of muſic, N. 405. 

Night- walk in the country, N. 425. 

November, month of, deſcrivel, N. 425. 


O. 


Ob, Laplander's, to his miſtreſs, N 406. 

Opinion, popnlar, deſcribed, N. 460. 
Oſtentation, one of the inhabitants ot the paradiſe of fools, N. 460. 
Orway, his admirable deſcription of the miteries of law ſuits, N. 456. 


Ovid, in what he excels, 417. His deſcription of the palace of Fame, 439. 
P. 


PAMPHLETS, defamatory, deteſtable, N. 451. 
Pantheon at Rome, how it ſtrikes the imagination at the firſt entrance, N. 4r;. 

Paradiſe of fools, N. 460. 

Paradiſe Loſt, Milton's, it's fine image, N. 417. 

Parents, their care due to their children, N. 426. 

Party not to be followed with innocence, N. 399. 

Party prejudices in England, N. 432. 

Paſſions treated of, N. 408. What moves them in deſcriptions moſt pleaſing, 
413. In all men, but appear not in all, ibid. Of hope and fear, 471. 

Paſſionate people, their faults, N. 438. Nat. Lee's deſcription of it, ibid. 

Peeviſh fellow deſcribe, N. 438. 

Penſeroſo, poem of, by Milton, N. 425. 

Perſecution in religions matters immoral, N. 459. 

Persian ſoldier, reproved for railing againſt an enemy, N. 427. 

Phidias, his propoſal of a prodigious ſtatue of Alexander, N. 41 5. 

Phocion's faying of a vain promiſer, N. 448. 

Philopater's letter about his daughter's dancing, N. 466. 

Philipe, Mr. paſtoral verſes of his, N. 480. 

Philoſophy, new, the authors of it gratity and enlarge the imagination, N. 420. 

Picture, ne t ſo natural a repreſentation as a ſtatue, N. 416. What pleaſes moſt 
in one, 418. 

Pindar's ſaying of Theron, N. 467. 

Pity is love ſoftened by ſorrow, N. 397 That and terror leading paſſions in 
poetry, 418. 5 

Places of truſt, who moſt fit for them, N. 469. Why courted by men of generous 
principles, ibid. 

Planets, to ſurvey them fills us with aſtoniſhment, N. 420. 

Pleaſant fellows to be avoided, N. 462. 

Pleafantry in converſation, the faults it covers, N. 462. 

Poems, feveral preſerved for their fimilies, N. 421. 

Poetry has the whole circle of nature for it's proving, N. 419. 

Poets, the pains they ſhould take to form the imagination, N. 4x7. Should mend 
nature, and add to her beauties, 418. How much they are at: liberty in it, ibid. 

5 imagination let into a great many pleaſures the vulgar are not capable of, 

FILA 

Politics of St. James's Coffee houſe, on the report of the French King's death, 
N. 403. Of Giles's, ibid. Of Jenny Man's, ibid. Of Will's, ibid. The Tem- 
ple, ibid. Fiſh- ſtreet, ibid. Cheaplide, ibid. Garraway's, ibid. | 

Poor, the ſcandalous appearance? of them, N. 430. 


Poverty, 
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Poverty the loſs of merit. Number 464. 

Praiſe, the love of it deeply fixed in men's minds, N. 467. 

Precip.ce, diltant, why it's proſpect pleuſes, N. 418. 

Prejudice, a letter about it as it refyects parties in England, N. 432. 

Promites, neglect of, through itivolous falſhood, N. 448. 

Promiſers contlemne l, N. 448. 

Proſpect, a beautiful one delights the ſoul as much as 2 demontration, X. 411. 
Wile ones pleaſing to the fancv, ibid. Enlivencd he nothing fo much as rivcrs 
and falls of water, 412. That of hills and vallies ſoon tires, ibid. 

Proverbs, the 7th chapter of, turned into verſe, N. 410. 

Pſalm the 114th) tranilated, N. 461. 

Plalmiſt. 2230 hypocrity, N. 399. Of providence, 44r. 

Punning, whole pris ege, N. 396. A pun of thoug lit, 484. 

Pyramids of Egvpi, N. 415. 

Pythagoras, his precepts about the choice of a courſe of lite, N. 447 


17 © 


2. 


— 

UAeR-bill, N. 144. * DoQors, the cheats of them, ibid. 
89888 projcet of an act to marry them to tie olive haxtics, N. 396. 
Quir, Peter de, his letter to the Spectator abuut puns, N. 296. 

R. 
R ATELE RY in converſation, the abſurditv of it, X. 4 
Raunbow, the fi gur of one cont ibhenes to it's mugnificence, as much as the 

colours to it's beauty, N. 41. 

Runb'e, from Richmon i by water to London, 2nd about it, by the SpeQatory 
N. 454. 

Raphael, the excellence of his pictures, N. 407. 

Read, Sir Wiil-am, his operations on the che X. 472. 

Reaton the pilot of the paſſions, N. 403. A pretty nice proportion between that 
and paſſion, ibid. 

Religion conidered, N. 459. 

Renatus Valentinus, his tather and grand father, their ſtory, N. 426, 

Rentfree, Sabina, her letter bout the green ſicknels, N. 431. 

Retirement, a drenm cf it, N. 42 5. 

Rhubarb, John, EIq. his memorial from the country infirmary, N. 429. 

Riches corrupt men's morals, N. 464. 

Rich men, their defects over, N. 464. 

Rulicule put to x good ute, N. 445. 

R'1ing-dreſs of ladies, the extravazince of it, N. 435. 

Rhin, the porter at Wii's Coffee-houle, his quaiiticauons, N. 398. 

Ruiticity Rocking. N. 4590. 

Rulty, Scabbard, his icticr to the SpeRater, N. 449. 


S. 


 D 
-& =” 3 


QALLU ST, his excellence, N. 409. 

Sulutatioas in churches cenfured, N. 459, | 
Satires, the Engiith, ribaldey and Bulingtgate, N. 451. Panegyrical on ourſelves, 

+7 3+ 
Scales, golden, 2 dream of them, N. 467. 
Scandal, to whom maſt pleatiag, N 426. Tow monſtrous it renders us, 451+ 
Scot, Dr. his Chriſt;an Lite, it's merit, N. 447. 
Scotch, a ſaying of then, N. 467, b 
Scribblers againlt the Spectator, hy neglected by him, N. 445. 
Sentons, a drew of them, N. 425. 
$:Uinev, verſes on his modeſty, N. 409. 
Self. conceit, one of the ir habirants of the paradiſe of fouls, N. 460. 
Semanthe, her character, N. 404. 
Semiramis, her prodigious wo: k and power, N. 415. 
Sempronia, the match- maker, N. 437. 
7 T September, 
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September, month of, deſcribed, Number 4 F. 

Sexes, amity between agreeable perſons of different, dangerous, N. 400. The 
advantages of it to each, 433. 

Shakeſpeare excels all writers in his ghoſts, N. 419. 

Sherlock, Dr. improve} the notion of heaven and hell, N. 447. 

Sight, the moſt perfect ſenſe, N. 411. The pleatures of the imagination arife 
originally from it, ibid. Furniſhes it with ideas, ibid. 

Silk worm, a character of ore, N. 454. 

Similitudes, eminent writers faulty in hem, N. 4 1. The preſervation of ſeveral 
poems, ibid. An ill oneinapilpt, 455. 

Sippet, Jack, his character, N. 448. 

Snarlers, N. 438. 

Socrates, why the oracle pronounced him the wiſeſt of men, N. 408. 

Song with notes, N. 470. 

Soul, it's happineſs the contemplation of God, N. 413. State of it after ſepara- 

tion, ibid. 

Sounds, how improper for deſcription, N. 416. 

SpeRator, his invitation to all forts of people to aſſiſt him, N. 442. About the 
ſtamps, 445. Guardian of the fair-ſex, 449. His advertiſements, 461. About 
a price uf his paper, ibid. Put into the golden ſcales, 46 3. A tortof news- 

trer, 468. 

Spenſer, his whole creation of ſhadowy perſons, N. 419. 

Spirits, ſeveral ſpecies in the world beſides ourſelves, ibid. 

Spring, a deſcription of it, N. 423. His attendants, ibid. 

Spies, not to be truſted, N. 439. Defpiſel bv great men, ibid. 

Stamps, how fatal to weekly hiſtorians, N. 445. 

Stars, fixed, how their immenſity and magniticence confound us, N. 420. 

Statuary, the moſt natural rep: e'entation, N. 416. 

Stint, Jack, and Will Trap, their adventure, N. 443. 

Stoics diſcarded all paſſions, N. 397. 

Sudden, Thomas, Eſq. his memorial from the country infirmary, N. 429. 

Sukey's adventure with Will Honeycomb and Sir Roger de Coverley, N. 410. 

Sun riſing and ſetting, the moſt glorious ſhow in nature, N. 412. 

Symmetry of objefts, how it ſtrikes, N. 411. 

Syncopius the paſſionate, his charaſter, N. 438. 

'T. 

T ALE-bearers cenſured, N. 439. 

Taſte of writing, what it is, and how it may he acquired, N. 40g. The 
rtc&ion of a man's as a ſenſe, ibid. Defined, ibid. That of the Eng- 
iſh, ibid. 

Terror and pity, why thoſe paſſions pleaſe, N. 418. 

Thames, it's banks, ard the boats on it deſcribed, N. 454. 

Theognis, a beautiful ſaying of his, N. 464. 

Thimbleton, Ralph, his letter to the Spectator, N. 432. 

Thoughts, of the higheſt importance to ſift them, N. 399. 

Tillotſon, Archbiſhop, improved the notion of heaven and hell, N. 447. 

Torture, why the deſcription of it pleaſes, and not the pr ſpect, N. 418. 

Tranſmigration of fouls, how believed by the ancients, N. 4038. 

Trap, Mr. his letter to Mr. Stint, N. 443. 

Trees, more beautiful in all heir luxuriancy than when cut and trimmed, N. 414. 

Trimming, the SpeRator unjuſtly accuſed of it, N. 445. 


. 


VAIXRTOVE 8, the family of, N. 454. 

Valentinus, Bafilius, and Alexandrinus, their ſtory, N. 426. 
Valerio, his charatter, N. 404. 
Valetudinarians in chattity, N. 395 


Vanity, the paradiſe of fou's, N 460. A viſion of her and her attendants, ibid. 
Variety of men's actions proceeds trum the paſſions, N. 403, 
Venus, 
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Venus, the charming figure ſhe makes in the firſt Lucid, Number 4175. An at- 
tendant on the ſpring, 425. 

Vertumnus an attendant on the ſpring, ibid. 

Viner, Sir Robert, his familiarity with King Charles II. N. 462. 

Virgil, his genius, N. 404. Compared with Homer, 4:7. When he is beſt 
pleaſed, ibid. 

Virtues, ſuppoſed ones not to be relied on, N. 399. 

Underitanding, wherein more perfect than the unagination, N. 420. Reaſons 
for it, ibid. Should maſter © 2 418. 

Univerſe, how pleaſing the contemplation of it, N. 420. 


W. 


WALL, the prodigious one of China, N. 415. 
Wars, the late, made us fo greedy of news, N. 452. 
Wealthy men fix the character of perſons to their circumttances, N. 469. 
Weed, Ephraim, his letter to the Spectator about his marriagts and ella:e, N. 450, 
Whiſpering-place, Dionyſus the tyrant's, N. 419. 
Whiſperers, political, N. 457. 
Wig, long one, the eloquence of the bar, N. 407. 
Wit, falſe, why it ſometimes pleaſes, N. 416. Nothing withcut judgment, 422. 
Witchcraft generally believed by our forefathers, N. 419. 
Women have always deſigns upon men, N. 433. 
Words, the pleaſures proceeding to the imagination from the ideas raiſed by 
WN N. 417. Who 
riter, how to perfect his imagination, N. 417. among the ancient $ 
had this faculty, ibid. * * 
*. 
YourTn, inftruftions to them to avoid harlots, N. 419. 
Z. 


ZEAL, intemperate, criminal, N. 399. 


VOLUME rut SEVENTH. 


A. 


CTION, a neceſſary qualification in an orator, Number 541. Tully's ob- 

A Ads — on actions ys to the Britiſh theatre, ibid. 

Actor, abſent, who ſo called by Theophraitus, N. 541. 

Advice uſally received with reluctance, N. 512. 

Afflictions, how to be alleviated, N. 501. ; 

Allegories : the reception the SpeRator's allegorical writings meet with from the 
public, N. 501. 

Anat the SpeRator's ſpeculations on it, N. 543. 

2 called by Tully the orator's weapon, N. 541. 

Art, the defign of it, N. 54r. — 

Audience, the groſs of an audience of whom compoſed, N. 502. The vicious 
taſte of our Engliſh audience, ibid. 

Auguſtus, his reproof to the Roman bachelors, N. 528. . 

Authors, their precedency ſettled according to the bulk of their works, N. 52g. 


BACON, Sir Francis, his extra rdinary learning and parts, N. 554- 
Bamboo (Benjamin) the phi: of{-pbical uſe he reſolves to make of a threw of a 


_—— 7112 Beauty, 
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Beauty, the force of it, Number 519. 

Beings, the ſcale of beings cunti ſe ed by the SpeRator, N. 519. 

Bring, a kind of mongrel wit deicribed and exploded by the Spectator, N. 504, 
Biton and Clitobus, their ſtory related, and applied by the Spectator, N 483. 
Body, human, the work of a tranicendently wile and powertul being, N. 543. 


C. 
ALAMITIES not to be diſtinguiſhed from bleſſings, N. 483. 


Campbell, Mr. the dumb fortune teller, an extraordinary perton, N. 474. 
Cato, the gromnds for his belief of them mortality of the foul, N. 537. 
C-libacy, the grew ev] of the nation, N. 528. 

Charite, the oreat want of tano Chiitians, N. 516. 

C'.alt.ty of renown, what, N. 480. 

Chilchen, a multitude of them ove of the blefſings of the married Rate, N. eo. 

Cicero, the grext Roman orater, his extraordinary tluperitition, N. 505; and 
defire of glory, 554. 

Clirendon, Lord, 4 Action of that hiſtorian's,, N. 485. 

Clubs, the inſtitut on and we of them, N. 474. 

Coffce-houſe devices ie! om regular or methodical, N. 475. Coffee-houſe liars, 
two forts of them, 521. 

Comfort an attendent on patience, N. gor. 

Contempiation, the way to the mounten of the Muſes, N. 514. 

Cote gusans defcribed bv a lade, who has one for ker h hand, N. 432. 

Ceres, Sir Rover de, an account of his death brought to the Spectator's club, 
N. 517. is legaacies, ibid. 

Cou .:ry lite, a ic INE - of it, N. 474. 

Country-wake, a farce, commune by the SprRator, N. 502. 


D. 
D* mend An 2 IF. Tom, bis opinion of * onv, N. 482. Recommended 
W. 14 2 af” m fo 1 cel ! In 17 the 5 5 s CitlDy 53 30. 
* ras the at heitt, * bchart ur to the Athenians in a ſterm, N. 483. 


Dionvfns, a club tyrant, N. go8. 

Dogget, the comedian, for wht commentled b the Spectator, N. 502. 

1 eims, in what manner conudered by the Spectator, N. 487. i ite folly ot 
las, ing any i eis upon, Or 1 Co tt GUENCES trum our tucams, 525. Tl 
mulonmde of dreams ten to the Spectators 524. 

Dry, Will, a man of a clear head, bu! {cv words, N. 476. 


* 
ko 


| oe MBELLISHERS, what ner{:ns fo called, N. 521. 
Epictetus the. plaloſcpher, his advice to dicamers, N. 824. 
FE; tis recommen:iatory, the infuttioe an! 1bfrrdi'y of mot of them, N. 493. 


Efftys, wiciein diticring from methodical dilcourſes, N. 476. 
F. 
Frs, 8, the great uſefulneſs and antiquity of them, N. 512. 


Fairs tor bus ing and selling af women cuitoinary among the Peritans, N. 511. 
Fancy the daugnter of Liberty, N 514. 
Fall.icas, the vanity of them, wherein beneficial, N. 473. A repoſitory pro 
oted tu be built for them, ihn. The balance of fathions leans on the tide of 
— bid. The evil — ence of tv hen on the marriei Rate, 499. 
Faipionabir oc ev, a buard of direfors of the, propoled, with the 1c. Zuifite qua- 
Lücation of the members, N 473. 
Foois naturally milchiovous, N. 4235. 
Frankair, Charles, à powertu! and foceefefvl ſpeaker, N. 42 Yo 
Frrepo rt, din * „c, his retolution to retire Iron buincle, N. 579. 
French much aloft d to orimace, N. 481. 
Friudthip, a necefliry ingredient in ne marricd ſtate, N. 490, Preferred by 
Spenter to love and natural affection, had, 
GARDEN 
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- G. 
GARDFE N, the innocent delights of one, Number 47% What part of the 


garden at Kenüngton to be moſt admired, ibid. In whit manner giarlen- 
ing may be compared to poetry, ibid. 
GI Incis of heart to be moccrated and reſtrained, but not baniſhed by virtue, 
N. 494. | 
Gul, an inſtance of his exubcrant goudneſs and mercy, N. 519. A being of 
infinite perfecuons, 513. 


H. 
ARRTS, Mr. the organ- builder, his pronoſ.!, N. 252. 


Heads, never the witer for being hald, N. 497. 
eraclitus, a rem rkable frying of his, N. 487. 

Herodotus wherein condemned by the Spect tur, N. 423, 

Hohion, Tubias, the Cunbridge cartier, the firlt man in England who let oue 
hackney-hortes, N. 509. His juice in his employment, aud the tuccels of 
it, ibi. 

Hoveycomb, Will, reſolve i not to marry without the 24vice of his fiiens, N. 475. 
H.s tranil tion trom the French of an epiuram, written by Miurtial in hocour 
of the beauty of hs wife Cicopatra, N. 490. His le ters to the Spcctator, 
N. 499, 511. Marries a country 21 2 £39. 

Hope, the foily of it when miſemployed on temporal objects, N. 235. Inſtanced 
in the fable of Alnaſchar the Pertan glat--mnn, ibid. 

Horace, his recomnen.tatory letter to Claudius Nero in behalf of his friend Sep- 
timius, N. 493. 

Humanity not regarded by the fine gentlemen of the age, N. 520. 

Hufband, a f nd one deſcrbed, N. 479. 

Hymen, a revengetul deity, N. 539. 


I. 


E WS, conſi lered by the Spectator, in relation to their number, diſperſion, 
] anc] adherence to their ret im, N. 495. Anl the reafons alitznet Er it, ibid. 
The veneration paid by thei to the name of Gol, 531. 
Independent miniſter, the hehaviour of ene If his exammation of a ſcholur, wha 
was in electi n to be a lmitte nao oo cole ft which he was governor, X. 494. 
Ingratitude, a vice in{-paratl- from a byuttal winds, N. 491. 
Inſtinct, the ſeveral degrees of it in {fyeral For mt animals, N. 519. 
Invention, the moſt pi. ful action 0 the mm. N. 487. 
Juttice, to he eſt-emed as the flit quality ia one wi is in a pol of power aul di- 
rection, N. 479. 
I. 


LAUGHTE R. the diſtinguiſhing faculty in man, N. 494. Learning highs 

ly n<ceffiry to a man of to tune, N. 506. 1 

Leo X. 4 great lover of buffbons and coxcombs, N. 497. In what manner re- 
proved for it by 4 prieit, hit, 

Letters to the Spector. From J. R. complaining of his neighhonrs,, an te 
turn cf tac convertation in the country, N. 474. From Dulcihella Thanks 
Jev, who wants 1 direction to Mr, Campbell, the dumb fortune ter, hide 
Fon B. D. dearing the Spectator's advice in a werghry affair, 476. From 

containing a detcription of his gar hen, 477. From A. B. vith a dit. 

ſertation on fiſhions, una propotal for 2 buten tor the uie of them, 4-8. 

From Minitcur Chezluy to Pharamond. 480. Toth Svrctitor from 

a clerk to a lawyer, bil. From ——— hem 2 la l, marr tao ae toon 

482. From ——— tha QT anon on mute! - 284. rn con- 

ta ning refi-tions on the powerful eli ts of . Yi anc Wi 12 bertons, 485. 

From a handtome black man, two pur of tas a the Paper "wuildings in the 

Temple, who riva.s a handene fair man up one pair of Rairs u. the ſine built. 

ing, 48 5. From Robin Soorter, wirn 4 poliicript, ibid. From with 

an account of the vamarined hea-pecked, and a vinuication of the married, 
Number 
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Number 486. From -—— with an epigram on the Spectator by Mr. Tate, 488. 
From with ſome r-fleftions on the ocean, conſidered boch in a calm 
and a ſtorm, and a divine ode on that occaſion, 489. From Mutilda Mohair, 
at Tunbridge, complaining of the diſtegard ſhe meets with, on account of her 
ſtrict virtue, from the men, who take more notice of the romps and coquettes 
than the rigids, 492. From T. B. complaining of the behaviour of fone fa- 
thers towards their eldeſt ſons, 496. From Rachael Shoeſtring, Sarah Trice, 
an humble ſervant unknown, and Alice Bluegarter, in anſwer to that from 
Matilda Mohair, who is with child, and has crooked legs, ibid. From Moles 
Greenbag, the lawyer, giving an account of ſome new broth-rs of the whip, 
who have chambers in the Temple, 498. From Will Honeycomb, with his 
dream, intended for a Spectator, 499. From Philogamus in commendation of 
the married ſtate, oo. From Riiph Wonder, complaining of the behaviour 
of an unknown lady at the pariſh-church near the Bridge, 503. From Titus 
Trophonius, an interpreter of dreams, 50 5. From coinplaining of the 
opprethon ani injuſtice obſerved in the rules of all clubs and eetings, 308. 
From Hezckiah Thrift, containing a diſcourſe on tra ſe, 309. From Will Ho- 
neycomb, occaſioned by two ſtories he had met with relating to a file of women 
in Perſia and China, 511. From the Spectator's clergyman, being a thought in 
ſickneſe, 513. From with a viſion of Parnaſſus, 514. From 
with two incloted, one from a celebrated town coquette to her friend newly 
married in the country, and her frien4's anſwer, 515. From Ed. Biſcuit, Sir 
Roger de Coverley's butler, with an account of his maſter's death, 317. From 
— condoling with him on Sir Roger's death, with ſome remarkable epi- 
taphs, 518. From Tom Tweer, on phyſioznomy, &c. ibid. From F. J. a 
wi lower, with ſome thoughts on a man's hehaviour in that condition, $20. 
From 2 great enemy to public report, 521. From T. W. a man of 
prudence, to his miſtreſs, 552. To the Spettator, from B. T. a fincere lover, 
to the lime, id. From Jated from Giaſgow in Scatlanl, with a viſion, 
524. From Pliny to bis wite's aunt H:tpuila, 325. From Moſes Green bag 
ro the Spectator, with à farther account of ſome gentlemen brothers of the 
whip, 526. From Pailagnotes, giving an account of the ill effects of the viſit 
he paid to a female married rel tion, 527. From who had made his 
miſtreſs a preſent of a fan, with a copy of verſes on that occaſion, ibid. From 
Rachel Welladay, a virgin of twenty-three, with a heavy complaint againſt 
the men, 528. From Will Honeycomb, lately married to a country girl, who 
has no portion, but a great deal of virtue, 330. From Mr. Pope, on the verſes 
ſpoken by the Emperor Actrian upon his death bed, 532. From Duſtereraſtus, 
whoſe parents will not let him chuſe a wife for himſelf, 533. From Penance 
Cruel, complaining of the behaviour of perſons wh+ travelled with her in a 
ſtage coach out of Ellex to London, ibid. From Sbarlot Wealthy, ſetting 
forth the har i caſe of ſuch women as are beauties and fortunes, 534. From 
Abraham Dapperwit, with the Spectator's anſwer, ibid. From Jer-:my Com- 
fit, a grocer, who is in hopes of growing rich by loſing his cuſtemers, ibid. 
From C. B. recommending knotting + a proper amuſement to the beaus, 536. 
From a ſhocing ho'n, ibid. From Relicta Lovely, a widow, 539. 
From Euſtace, in lov+ with a lady of eighteen, whoſe parents think her too young 
to marry by three years, ibid. From complaining of a young divine, 
who murdered Archbiſhop Tillotſon's ſermon upon evil- pea“ ing, ibid. From 
with a ſhort critique on Spenſer, 540. — Philo- Spec, who appre - 
hends a diſſolution of the Spectator's club, and the ill conſquences of it, 542. 
From C1ptain Sentry, lately come to the poſſeſſion of Sir Roger de Coverle) 3 
eſtate, 544. From the Emperor of China to the Pope, 545. From W. C. to 
the Spectator, in commendation of a generous benefactor, 546. From Charles 
Eaſy, fetting forth the fovereign uſe of the Spectators in ſeveral remar:able in- 
ſtances, 547. From on poctical jultice, 543. From Sir Andrew 
Freeport, who is reti ing from buſineſs, 549. From Philonicus, a litigious 
entleman, complaining of fome unpolite law terms, 551, From T. F. G. S. 

J. T. E. T. in commendation of the Spectator, 553. 

London, Mr. the gardener, an heroic poet, N. 477. 


Love, 


0 
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Love, the capriciouſneſs of it, Number 475. The romantic ſtile in which it is 
made, 479. A nice and fickle paſſion, 506. A method propoted to preſerve it 
alive ater marriage, ibid. 

Lying, the malignity of it, N. 507. Party lying, the prevalency of it, ibid. 

Lyſander, his character, N. 522, i 


M. 


M AN, by what chiefly diſtinguiſhed from all other creatures, N. 494. Suffers 
more from imaginary than real evils, 505. His ſubjection to the temale ſex, 
510. Wonderful in his nature, 519. 

Married condition rarely nnhappy, but from want of judgment or temper in the 
huſband, N. 479. he advantages of it preferable to a ſingle tate, 479, and 
500. Termed purgatory by Tom Dapperwit, 482. The excellence of it's 
inſtitution, 490. The pleaſure and uneaũueſs of marrie l perſons, to what im- 
puted, 506. The foundation of community, 522. For what reaſon liable to 
_ much ridicule, ibid. Some further thoughts of the Spectator on that ſub- 

325. 

Matter the baſis of animals, N. 519. 

Men of the town rarely make gobd huſbands, N. 522. 

Method, the want of it, in whom only ſupportable, N. 476. The uſe and neceſ- 
ſity of it in writings, ibid. Seldom found in coffee · houle debates, ibid. 

Mind, human, the wonderful nature of it, N. 554. 

Misfortunes, our judgments upon them reproved, N. 483. 

Modeſty an unneceſſary virtue in,the profeſſors of the law, 434. The ſentiments 
entertained of it by the ancients, ibid. Rules recommended to the modeſt man 
by the SpeRator, ibid. 

Moorfields, by whom reforted to, N. 505. 

Motteux, Peter, dedicates his poem on tea to the SpeRator, N. 5 ;2. 


N. 
NEMESIS, an old maid, a great diſcoverer of judgment, N. 433. 
P. 


PASSION relieved by itſelf, N. 520. 

Parnaſſus, the viſion of it, N. 514. 

Patience, an allegorical diſcourſe upon it, N. 501. 

Philips, Mr. his paſtorals recommended by the Spectator, N. 523. 

Piſiſtratus, the Athenian tyrant, his generous behaviour on a particular occaion, 
N. 527. 

Place, his deſcription of the Supreme Being, N. 5o7. 

Plavers wherein to be condemned, N. 592. The precedency ſettled among them, 

29. 

8 the neceſſary qualifications of a fine ſp-2!:er according to that author, 
N. 484. His letter to his wife's aunt Hitpulla, 525. 

Plutarch, for what reproved by the Spectator, N. 433. 

Pope, Mr. his miſcellany commended by the Spectator, N. 523, 

Praiſe when changed into fame, N. 5351. 

Prediction, the many arts of it in ule among the vulgar, N. cog, 

Prerogative, when ind how to be aſſerted with honour, N. 430. 

P onunciation neceſſary to an oraor, N. 541. 

Proſpect of peace, a poem on that ſubject commended by the Spectator, N. 523. 

Punning, by whom afte&e:! N. 504. 

Punſters, their talents, N. 504. 

Puzzle, Tom, a moſt eminent immethodical diſputant, N. 475. 


R. 


RALE IGH, Sir Walter, his opinion of womankind, N. 370. 

Religion, a moroſe meia choly behaviour, which is obterved in ſeveral preciſe 
profeſſors of it, revrov<d by the Spectator, N. 434. The true ſpirit of it not 
only compoſes, but chears the foul, ibid. 

Repolitory 
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Repoſitory for ſahions, a building propoſed and deſcribed, Number 487. The 


victulneis of it, ihid. 

R' yn}, the unfuſt covernor, in what manner puniſhed by Charles Duke of 
Burgun ly, his ſovereign, N 491. 

Romans, an inflance of the general good underſtanding of the ancient Romans, 
N. 502. 

Rowley, Mr. his propotals for a new pair of globes, N. 552. 


8. 


E NSF, the different degrees of it in the ſeveral different ſpecies of animals, 
N. 519. 

Sentry, C ipt ain, takes poſſeſſion of his uncle Sir Roger de Coverley's eftate, N. 517. 

Sheng horns, who, and by whom empivyed, N. 536. 

Sickneis, a thought on it, N. 513. 

Sly, John, the tebacconiſt, his repreſentation to the Spectator, N. 532. His mi- 
nute, 574. 

Socrates, hend of the ſet of the Hen-peck'd, N. 479. His dom: dies, what, 43 
Ihe efteR of a ducourte of his own marriage had with his an! tice, 500 

Soul, the excellency of it conftidered in relation to dreams, N. 437. 

Sparkith, Will, a modith buthand, N. 479. 

SpcRator, his account of a cottze hs debates relating to the ditf-rence between 
Count Reciter n and Monteur Metnager, N. 431. The d. * rent ſenſe of bis 
re udlers upon the rie of his paper, and the Spectaror's propyl iis uin it, 488. 
His obiervatiunas on our madern poems Sas. Hs edict, ibid. The effects of 
his diſcourtcs on marriage, ibid, His « Aeputg tion to J. Siy, haherdaſher of hart: 
and toh»-ccomit, 526. The diff rent judgments of his readers concerning h 8 
ſpeculations, 5 SE Hts rcatons tor often calting his thoughts into A dure. „id. 
iis pro'eet for the forming a re club, 550. Vißts Nr, Niotteux's warehout-s, 
552. Tue great concern the city is in upon his degn of laying dow: - hin 
. _ r, 553. He takes his leave of the town, 555. 

S pures, rural, their want of Icarning, N. 529. 

Str pes, the uſe of them on perverie - wives, N. 479. 

Surpriz:, the lite of ſtories, N. 538. 

Swingers, a ſet of fami.ar romps at Tunbridge, N. 492. 


6 i 


FT EKENC CF, the SpeQator's obierva! ons on one of his plays, N. 502, 
Thrath. Will, and his wife, an in Hpi⸗] couple, N. 522. 

Tickell, Mr. his veries on the Spectator, N. 532 

Titles, the fizuii.cancy and abute of them, N. 430. 

Tom Truftr, a tender huſband, and careful Farhe r: N. 479. 

T oper, Jack, his recommen: Hatory | letter in behalt of a Krvant, N. 493. 

Travellers, the generality of them explodcd, N. 47 4. 

Truth, the excellence of it, N. 507. 

Turner, Sir William, his excellent maxim, N. 89. 

Tyrants, why o called, N. 508. 


VII INCI. Leonardo, his many accompliſhments, and remarkable circumſtance 
at his death, N. 554. 
Virtue, the uſe of it in dur afflictions, N. 520. 


W. 


WI ALTE, the father of Love, N. 506. 

Wallock, the ſtate of it ridiculed by the town witlings, N. 525. 
Wife, the moſt delightful name in nature, N. 490. 
Winter gardens recommended, and deicribed, N. 477. 
Willam III. King of England, compared v ith the French King, N. 516. 
Wie, Mr. the gar: dener, an heroic poet, N. 477. 


Wit may purchate riches, but it is not to be purchaſed by riches, N. 322. 
W:t:, 


Bad ad a £4... 
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Wits, minor, the ſevern} ſpecies of them, Number 304. Wits ought not to pre- 
tend to be rich, N. 539. 

Wives, perverſe, how to be manage, N. 479. 

Women greater tyrants to their lovers tun huſhands, N. 486. Reproved for 
their næglect of diefs aer they are mantied, 506. Their wonder ful influence 
upon the other ſex, N. 510. 

World of matter, and life, conſidere by the Spectator, N. 519. 


VOLUME Trae EIGHTH. 


A. 


CTIONS, principles of, two in man, Number 588. 

Adulterers, how pun ſhed byte prinatve Conitiaiis, N. 579. 
As, his ſtory toll by Cawley. N. 610. 
AmbWton, varions bin! s vt i, N £70, I. la“ . 613. 
Anchwhs, the C rumhian dronxwd, a frying ct hs, N. 569. 
Anceitry, how tat howovr i oo be pw lion, N. 612. 
Ants to fevirai letters at once, Iv 51, and C19, 
Artipites, a ler abou! them. N. 609. 
Ans. ties, unnecelliry, the evil of ihm and the vanity of them, N. 613. 
Ap lente ant centuare ihaala nor m 1-44 us, N. 610. 
A a pes and Panthes, their Roxy ont of Xen, hon, N. 564. 
Ainppus, his faying of corten', N. 57 
Aciwguitus, his ſaying of muwnng ior the dead, N. 575. 


B. 


E \ CON gitch, at Which-novre ia Staffordchire, who are intitled to it, N. 607. 
S-verai lemanis for it, 608. 

Bunten, anbaTil r of, his letter to his malter about the Eyuglich, N. 557. 

Baxte', wiat 2 bieffing he hu, N. 593. 

B-ucvulence treated of, N. Gor. 

Buch Cnc. thi pieature Ct it, N. 588. A «diſcourſe of t, 601. 

B. , his 1aving e a greedy fearch +frer havpincts, N. 574. 

B ink, his letter obe Spectator about his tamily, N. 563. 

Bungſus, the drunken Briton, a faving ot hum after he had hanged himſelf, N. 369. 

Burleſque authors the 4clizht of ordinary readers, N. 616, and 625. 

. By: letque h i mOur N. 616. 

Buty world, N. 624. 


© 
'S ACOFTRES, or itch of writing, an epidemical diſtemper, N. 582. 


Calannties, whimſical ones. N. $52. ; 

Caiumny, the gre offence of it, N. 594. Rules againſt it by the fathers of La 
Trappe, ibid. | 

Caſes in ove anſwered, N. 614. 

Cito, an initance of his probuy, N. 557. 

Cie of Trophonius, lever»! people yur into it to be mended, N. 599. 

C-nture and apylanie ſhawl. not miſlead us, N. C10. 

Chancery court, why erected, N. 564. 4 

Chaſtity, how prized by the heathens, N. 579. 

Cherubims, what the Rabbins ſay they are N. Coo. 

Chi- chat club's letter to the Spectator, N 560. 

Chrittianity, the only {yitem chat can produce content, N. 574. How much above 
philolopav, 634. 

Cleaniinets, the praiſe of it, N. 6 x. 


Ciergymen, the vanity of tome n wearing fcarves, N. 609. 
7 Coach, 
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Coach, ſtage, it's company, Number 627. 

Content, how deſcribed by a Roſicrucian, N. 574. The virtue of it, ibid. 

Country gentlemen, advice to them about ſpending tlicir time, N. 58 3. Memoirs 
of the lite of one, 622. 

Cowley, Mr. hig deſcription of heaven, N. 3590. His ſtory of Aglaiis, 610, His 
ambition, 613. 

Crazy, a man thought ſo by reading Milton aloud, N. 577. 

Crit cs, modern ones, ſome errors of theirs about plays, N. 592. - 

Cyrus, how he tried a young lord's virtue, N. 564. 


D. 


JISCRETION abſolutely neceſſary in a good huſband, N. 607. 

Diit-mpers, difficult to change them for the better, N. 599. 

Divine Na.ure, our narrow conceptions of it, N. 565. It's omnipreſence and 
omnilcience, ibid. 

Dreams, « diſceurte of them, N. 593, and 597. Several extravagant ones, ibid. 
Of Trophonius's cave, 599. 

Drunkard, a character of one, N. 569. Is a monſter, ibid. 

Drunkenneſs, the il! efteCts of it, N. 569. What Seneca and Publius Syrus faid 
of it, ibid. 

Dryden, Mr. his tranſlation of Tapis's cure of ZEneas, out of Virgil, N. 572. Of 
ZEneas's ſhips being turned to goddeſſes, 389. His cock's ſpecch to Dame 
Partlet, 621. 

Dumb conjurer's letter to the Spectator, N. 560. 


E. 
E DGAR, King, an amour of his, N. 605. 
Egouſm, the vanity of it condemned, N. 562. A young fellow very guilty 
of it, ibid. 
Egyptians tormented with the plague of darkneſs, N. 615. 
Eloquence of beggars, N. 613. 
Engliſh, a character of them by a great preacher, N. 557. By the Bantam am- 
baſſador, ibid. A diſtemper they are very much afflicted with, 582. 
Epiſtoiary poetry, the two kinds of (tiles, N. 618. 
Errarum, a {ad one committed in printing the Bible, N. 579. 

Elernity, an effay upon it, N. 5590. Part is to come, 628. Speech in Cato on it, 

— * into Latin, ibid. b 


PACE 8, every man ſhould be pleaſed with his own, N. 559. 
Fadlallah, his tory out of the Perſian Tales, N. 578. 

Family madnets in pe ligrees, N. 612. 

Fancy, her character, N. 558. Her calamities, ibid. 

Favours, ladlies, not to be boaſted of, N. 611. 

Fear, how veccffary it is to ſubdue it, N. 615. 

Fellow of a coil-ge, a wiſe ſaying of one about poſterity, N. 583. 

Flattery, how gratetul, N. 621. 

Fonteneile, his ſayving ot the ambitious and covetous, N. 576. 

Free thinkers put into Trophonius's cave, N. 599. 

Fritilla's dream, N. 597. 

Funnuel, Will, the toper, his character, N. 569. 

Futuriiy, the itrong inclination man has to know it, N. 604, A weakneſs, ibid, 
The milery of knowing it, ibid. 


G. 
G ENEALOGY, 1 letter about it, N. 612. 
Gia!:o's dream, N. 597. 


God, a contemplation vi is omnipreſence and omniſcience, N. 565. He cannot 
be bſent from us, hid. Conſiderations on his ubiquity, N. 571. 
GC ctto, verſes on one, N. 632. 


Gy yes and Agiaus, their fkory, N. 610. 


HAMA- 
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II. 


H AMADRYADS, the fable of them to the honour of trees, Number 589. 


Happineſs of fouls in heaven treated of, N. 600. An argument that God 
has aſſigned us for it, ibid. 


Hearts, a viſion of them, N. 587. 

Heaven, it's glory N. 580. Deſcribed by Mr. Cowley, 590. The notions 
ſeveral nations have of it, 660. What Dr. Tillotſon fays of it, ibid. 

Hermit, his faying to a lewd young fellow, N. 575. 

Heroiſm, an eſſay upon it, N. 601. 

* the Chineſe antediluvian princeſs, her ſtory, N. 584. Her letter to Sha- 
um, 585. 

Hiſtory, tecret, an odd way of writing one, N. 619. 

Hobbes's notions debaſe human nature, N. 588. 

Humour, the two extremes, N. 617. Burletque, 616, Pelantic, 617. 

Hunting reproved, N. 583. 

Hutbandes, rules for marrying them by the Widows club, N. 561. Qualities 
necefliry to make good ones, 607. 


bo 


JAPTS's cure of ZEneas, a tranſlation of Virgil, by Mr. Dryden, N. 572. 
Idle world, N. 624. 

Jett, how it ſhould be uttere:l, N. 616. 

Initial letters, the ule party-writers make of them, N. 567. An inſtance of it, 
ibi. Criticiſms upon it, 563. | 

Integrity, great care to be taken of it, N. 557. 

Intrepidity of a juſt good man taken from Horace, N. 6125, 

John a Nokes and John a Stiles, their petition, N. 577. 

Iriſh gentlemen, widow-hunters, N. 561. 

liadas the Spartan, his valour, N. 564. 

Julian the emperor, an excellent paſlage vut of his Cæſars, relating to the imitation 
of the gods, N. 634. | 

Jupiter, his firſt proclamation about griefs and calamities, N. 588. His ſecond, 
ibid. His juſt diſtribution of them, 559. 

Juſtice, the Spartans famous for it, N. 564. 


| 


[x DIE 8, not to mind party, N. 607. 

Laughter indecent in any religious atſembly, N. 630. 

L fetter to the Spectator, giving an account how ſhe was deluded by her 
lover, N. 621. 

Letter from the Bantam ambatſador to his maſter about the Engliſn, N. 557. 
From the dumb conjurer ta the Spectator, 560. From the Chit- chat club, ibid. 
From Oxford about his recovering his ſpeech, ibid. From Frank Townly, ibid. 
About the Widows club, 561. From Blank about his family, 563. About 
an angry huſband, ibid. From Will Warlx, about military education, 566. 
From an half pay officer about a widow, ibid. From Peter Puſh on the fame 
ſubieR, ibidl. Againſt quacks, 572. From the preadent of the Widows club, 
573. From a man taken to be mad for reading of poetry aloud, 577. A 
tecond letter about the ubiquity of the Godhead, 580. Scveral aniwered at 
once, 381. From Conſtantia Spec. ibi. From Amanda Lovelength, ibid. 
From Shalum the Chineſe to the princeſs Hilpa, before the flood, 584. From 
Hilpa to Shatum, $35. From Toun Shadow, at Oxtord, about retlecting at 
nigat on the paſt day's aGions, 386. About a vition of hearts, 587. About i 
planting, £29. From John Shadow, about dreams, 593. Of inconfiſtent me- 
phon s, 595. From Jeremy Lovemore, with an account of his life, 596. 
About making lovs, 602. From Fanny F.ickle, 6053. From an aunt about 
her niece's idleneſs, 696. About the vanity of tome clergymen wearing 
{arves, 629. From Tem Nimble, about antipathies, ibid. From Cleora 
againi the lalies work, ibid. From Leibia, a deluded lady, 611. About 

-U 2 genealogy, 
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gencalogy, Number 612. From Wil Hopeleſs, about ambition, 63. From the 
Temple, about beggars eloquence, ibid. From Monimia, to recover a loft lover, 
ibid. From a ccuntry wit in the burleſque way, 616. From a pefant in his 
pedant;c way on the lame ſubieft, 617. About the ſtiles of |: tiers, 618. An- 
ſwers to leveral, 619. About flattery, 621. From the love-caſwſt about the 
widow » tenure, and the black ram, 623. From the ſame about love queries, 
625. From one who recommended himtelf for a news monger, ibid. About 
the force of poveltv, 626. About a croffeil lover, 627. About eternity to 
come, 628. About church mutic, 630. About the Rattling club's getting 
into church, bi. 

Lite, eternal, what we ought to be moſt ſolicitous about, N. 575. Man's not 
worth his care, bil. Valuable only as it prepares for another, ibid. 

Love caſuiſt, fome inftructions ct his, N. 591, 607. 


Lover, an account ot the life of une, N. 596. A croſſed one retires, 627. 


M. 


MAHOMETANS, their clewnline's, N. 631. 
Marcia's piaver in Cato, N. 593. 
Mein: irs of a private country genileman's life, N. 622. 


Man, the two views he is to be contidered in, N. 588. An active being, 624. 
His vitimite end, ibid. 


M-rry part of the world amiable, N. 598. 

NMethah, the Jews nuitaken notion of ius worldly grandeur, N. 610. 

Metaphors, when v.cious, N. 595. An inſtance of it, ibid. 

Muhary education, a letter about it, N. 566. 

NIiſchief rather to be fuffered than an incgavenience, N. 564. 

Montague, fond ot ſpeas ing of himſc it, N. 562. Scaliger's ſaying of him, ibid, 
Muſic, church, recommended, N. 630. 

Muſician, burieſque, an account ot one, N. 570. 


N. 


N EE DLE WORK recommended to ladies, N. 606. 
A letter from Cleora agninſt it, 609, 
News, the pleature of it, N. 625. 
Newton, Sr Haac, is noble wav of conſidering infinite ſpace, N. 564. 
Night, a clear one deſcribed, N. 565, Whimticaily defcribed by William Ram- 
ley, 532. 


No, a word of great uſe to women in love- matters, N. 625. 
Novelty, the torce of it, 626. 


O. 
O BSC URIT V often more illuftrious then grandeur, N. 622. 


Orator, what requiſite to form one, N. 633. 


Ovid, his verſes on makin love at the weaur, tranſlated by Mr. Dryden, 602. 
How to ſuccced in his manner, 618. 


”. 


ASSTONS, the work of a philoſopher to ſubdue them, N. 564. Inftances of 
their power, ib. 


Patience, her power, N. 559. 

Pedanric humuur, N. 617. 

Perelope's web, the hittory of it, N. 6-6. 

Perſor, te word ceftired by Mr, L cit, N. 578, 

Petition of John a N kes, and ] bn St, N. 277. 

Petition from 7 caval-er 1 r 1 pice, v th se ces to it, N. 629. 
Phebe an Cu! „ an IN get, N. 603. 

Phactophers, Pagan, their hou „tan bi an nature, N. 634. 
Pirracus, a Wild ſaying of his „hen liches N. 574. 

Pity, tue reatonableueis of it, N. 588. 
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Places, the unreaſonableneſs of party pretences to them, Number 629. 
P.anting recommended to country gentlemen, N. 533. Again, 589. 
Piato's faying of labour, N. 624. 

Playhoulte, how improved in ito: ms, N. 592. 


Poliicians, the miſchief they do, N. 556. Some at the Royal Exchange, 568. 
Puts, ſpeculations on an old and a young one, N. 626. 


Pythagoras, his advice to his ſcholars about examining at night what they had 
done in the day, N. 586. 
Q 


UERTES in love anſwered, N. 6:5. 
Que'tion, a curious one ſtarted by a ſchoolman about the choice of preſent 
and future happineſs and mitery, N. 575. 


Qudnunc, Thomas, his letters to the Spectator about news, N. 625, 
Quacks, an eſſay againſt them, N. 572. 


R. 


R* K E, a character of one, N. 576. 

Ratil ng club got into the church, N. 630. 
Ramley, William, the altroicger, his whimſical deſcription of night, N. 582. 
Revelation, what light it gives into the joys of heaven, N. 600. 
Revenge of a pen ſh lady on a man who boaſted of her favours, N. 611. 
Roſicrucian, a pretended di covery maile by one, N. 574. 
Royal Progrets, a poem, N. 620, 


8. 


81. Paul's eloquence, N. 633. 

Satire, Whuic Duty of Man turned into one, N. 568. 

Scarves, the vanity of ſome clergymens wearing them, N. 609. 

Scriblers, the moſt off-nfive, N. 532. 

Selt-love, the narro vneſs and danger of it, N. 588. 

Seneca, his ſaving of drunkennets. N. 569. 

Shakeſpeare. his excellence, N. 562. 

Shalum the Chineſe, his letter to the Princeſs Hilpa before the flood, N. 584. 

Sight, ſecond, in Scotland, N. 604. 

Singularity, when a virtue, N. 576. An inttance of it in à north country gen- 
tieman, i'd. 

Sacra es, his ſaying of misfortunes, N. 558. 

Space, infinite, Sir Itaac Newton's nohle way of conſidering it, N. 564. 

Spartan juſtice, an inſtance of it, N. 564. 

Spectator breaks a fifty vears filence, N. 576. How he recovered his ſpeech, 
ibid. His pol tics, ibid. Loquacitv, ibid. Of nv party, ibid. A calamity 
of his, 558. Critics upon him, 368. He ileeps as well as wakes for the public, 
599. His dream of Trophonius's cave, ibid. Why the eighth volume pub- 
liched, 652. 

Spleen, it's effects, N. 558. 

Stars, a contemplation of them, N. 565. 

Sublime in writing, what it is, N. 592. 

Syncopiſts, modern ones, N. 567. 

Syracuſan prince, jealous of his vile, how he ſerve} her, N. 579. 


5 
s i FMPER, ſerious, the advantage of it, N. 598. 


Tender hearts, an entertainment for them, N. 627, 
Ter ure, the moſt flippery in Engiand, N. 623. 
Thales, ls ſaying of truth and falſhood, N. 594. 
Theatre, of making love there, N. 602. 
Torre in Devonſhire, how unchaite widows are pnnithed there, N. 614. 
Townly, Frank, his letter to the Spectator, N. 560, 
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Tully praiſes himſelf, Nun ber 562. What Le ſaid of the immortality of the ſoul, 
5388, Of uttering a j-it, 616, Of the force of novelty, 626. What he re- 
guued in his orator, 633. 


V. 


Ua ITY of the Godhead conſidered, N. 571. Farther confiderations 
about it, 5383. 

Verſes by a deipairing lover, N. 59x. On Phebe and Colin, 603, Tranſlation 
of pedantic verſcs out of the Italian, 617. The Royal Progreſs, 620, To 
Mrs. —— on her grotto, 633. 

Vice as laborious as virtue, N. 604. 

Vition of human miſery, N. 604. 


Vulcan's dogs, the fable of them, N. 579. 
W. 


WEST Enborne, in Berk ſhire, a cuſtom there for widows, N. 614. What 

Lord Coke ſaid of the widows tenure there, 623. 

Whichenovre bacon flitch, in Staffordſhire, who intitied to it, N. 607. 

Whole Duty of Man, that excellent hook turned into a ſatire, N. 568. 

Widows club, an account of it, N. 561. A letter from the pretident of it to the 
Spectator about her ſuitors, 573. Duty of widows in old times, 606. A 
cuſtom to puniſh unchaſte ones in Berkſhire and Devonſhire, 614. Inſtances of 
their riding the black ram there, 623. 

Writing, the difficulty of it to avoid cenſure, N. 568. 

Work neceſſary for women, N. 606. 


; ff f 
> 4c 5 pr his account of Cyrus's trying the virtue of a young lord, 
N. 564. 
Z. 


ZEMROUDE, Queen, her ſtory out of the Perſian Tales, N. 578. 


FINIS. 


